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MDCCLVIIL 


To  the  Right  Honourable 

WILLIAM    PITT,  Efq. 

One  of  his  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries 

of   S  T  AT  E. 

SIR, 

Prefume  to  approach  you  without  the 
ceremony  of  a  formal  introduction : 
if  my  ihtrufion  is  impertinent,  you 
will  punifh  it  by  negled. 

In  prefixing  your  name  td  my  perfor- 
mance, I  difclaim  all  fordid  motives.  I 
addrefs  myfelf,  not  to  the  minifter,  but  to 
the  patriot.  What  I  oiFer  is  not  a  facrifice 
to  interefl: ;  but  a  tribute  due  to  fuperior 
merit*  Power  and  office  are  adventitious 
and  tranfitory.  They  are  often  veft^d  in 
the  wicked  and  the  worthlefs.  They 
perpetually  Sucluate  between  accident 
and  caprice*  To-day,  you  ftand  confpi- 
cuous  at  the  helm  of  ftate  :  to-morrow, 
you  may  repofe  yourfelf  in  the  Ihade  of 
private  virtue.  My  veneration  is  attached 
to  permanent  qualities :  qualities  that  exif!: 
independent  of  favour  or  of  faction  : 
qualities  which  you  can  neither  forfeit  nor 
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refign.  I  refpeft  thofe  fliining  talents  by 
which  you  have  diftinguifhed  yourfelf 
above  all  your  cotemporaries.  I  revere 
that  integrity  which  you  have  maintained 
in  the  midft  of  corruption.  I  appeal  to 
you  as  a  confummate  judge  of  literary 
merit ;  as  an  undaunted  aflertor  of  Britifh 
liberty ;  as  a  fteady  legiflator  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  conftitution  of  your 
country 5  which  you  have  fo  nobly  defended 
from  encroachment  and  violation. 

'  Should  the  Hiftory  I  now  prefent,  have 
the  good  fortune  to  acquire  your  appro- 
bation, I  fhall  bear,  without  repining,  the 
infults  I  may  fuftairi  from  the  virulence  of 
malignant  cenfure.  Should  it  be  found 
altogether  unworthy  of  your  notice  and 
regard,  it  v/ill  naturally  fmk  into  oblivion. 
Whatever  may  be  its  fate  with  you,  or 
with  the  public,  I  gladly  feize  this  oppor- 
tunity to  declare  that  I  am,  with  the  mofl: 
perfed  efteem  and  admiration, 

SIR, 

Your  Eiofl:  obedient  fervant, 

T.    SMOLLETT. 
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O  many  Fliftories  of  England  have  already 
appeared,  that  the  editor  of  this  performance 
finds  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  make  the 
pubhc  acquainted  with  the  motives  which  have 
induced  him  to  uiher  into  the  world,  another  work 
on  the  fame  fubje(5t. 

The  author  does  not  pretend  to  have  difcovered 
any  authentic  records  which  have  efcaped  the  no- 
tice of  other  hiftorians  ;  or  to  have  thrown  fuch 
lights  upon  particular  fads,  as  mud  alter  the  re- 
ceived opinions  of  mankind,  touching  the  material 
circumftances  of  the  narration.  His  aim  is  to  re- 
trench the  fuperfluities  of  his  predeceffors,  and  to 
prefent  the  public  with  a  fbccind,  candid,  and 
complete  hiftory  of  our  own  country,  which  will 
be  more  eafy  in  the  purchafe,  more  agreeable  in 
the  perufal,  and  lefs  burthenfome  to  the  memory, 
than  any  work  of  the  fame  nature,  produced  in 
thefe  kingdoms. 

By  the  enormous  bulk  and  prolixity  of  every 
other  Englifh  hiftory  that  ftands  in  any  degree  of 
reputation,  many  a  reader  has  been  deterred  from 
learning  what  every  perfon  ought  to  know/  and 

even 
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even  totally  difcouraged  from  engaging  in  tlie  mofi: 
entertaining  and  ufeful  of  all  rational  enquiries. 

The  author  has  avoided  all  ufelefs  difquifitions, 
which  ferve  only  to  fvv^ell  the  fize  of  the  volume, 
interrupt  the  thread  of  the  narrative,  and  perplex 
the  reader.  His  purpofe  was  to  compile  an  hiftofy, 
not  to  compofe  a  differtation. 

He  has  v/aved  all  remarks  of  his  own,  except 
fuch  as  feemed  abfolutely  neceffary,  that  he  might 
not  encumber  the  page,  and  difguft  the  reader^ 
by  anticipating  his  refledlion,  and  foreftalling  his 
iud2:ment. 

He  has  foreborn  to  record  foreign  incidents  in 
which  England  has  no  immediate  concern ;  as  the 
deiign  is  not  to  publifh  the  annals  of  Europe,  but 
the  tranfad:ions  of  one  people.  Neither  has  lie 
literally  tranfcribed  every  treaty  of  alliance,  and 
each  fingle  decree  of  parliament,  fo  as  to  form 
a  monftrous  medley  of  the  higheft  enterprizes  of 
power,  and  the  lowlieft  precautions  of  civil  oeco-* 
nomy.  Such  a  work  would  be  a  dry,  tedious, 
fatiguing  collcdiion  of  public  adls  and  ftatutes, 
rather  than  a  well  connected  detail  of  hiftorical 
events. 

He  has  been  upon  his  guard  againft  that  affec- 
tation of  iingularity)  which  is  fo  apt  to  betray  an 
author  into  a  labyrinth  of  vague  conjedlures, 
throucrh  which  the  truth  often  vaniflies  from  his 


refearches. 


He  values  himfelf  upon  being  entirely  free  from 
all  national  jealoufy  and  prejudice  ;  and  altogether 
uninfluenced  by  that  illiberal  partiality  which  has 
difgraced  the  VN^orks  of  many  Englifh  hiftorians. 
He  is  foured  by  no  controverfy  in  religion :  he  is 
inflamed  by  no  fadlion  in  politics.     Truth  is  the 

ob- 
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obje6l    of  his  enquiry  5  and  candid  information 
the  fcope  of  his  labour. 

He  pretends  to  communicate  a  fummary  idea 
of  the  antient  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  as  de-fcribed 
by  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  the  only  fources 
from  which  we  can  draw  any  certain  intelligence 
concerning  the  original  poiTeiTors  of  Britain. 

After  a  diftincl  detail  of  Csfar's  defcentj  the 
progrefs  of  the  Roman  arms  m  England  under 
fucceffive  emperors,  the  formation  of  the  province, 
their  improvements  in  the  civil  policy  of  the  coun- 
try, the  gradual  declenfion  of  their  power,  and 
their  final  retreat  to  the  continent ;  he  proceeds  to 
defcribe  the  firft  dawnings  of  the  Chriftian  faith  in 
Britain ;  the  arrival,  fettlement,  character,  and  ge- 
nius of  the  Saxon  adventurers :  the  rife  and  progrefs 
of  our  conftitution  in  church  and  ftate ;  and  the 
chanofes  it  underwent  in  eonfequence  of  the  Nor^- 
man  conqueft. 

He  mentions  every  material  tranfadion,  whether 
of  war  or  of  peace,  whether  public  or  private, 
which  might  conduce  to  the  illuflration  of  the 
fubjed:. 

He  colleds  his  materials  from  the  moft  authen- 
tic hiftorians,  to  whofe  works  he  refers  in  the 
margin.  He  delineates  the  characters  of  princes, 
from  the  uniform  tenour  of  their  public  condu(5t, 
compared  with  ftriking  paiTages  in  private  life^ 
which  often  exhibit  the  real,  naked  pidure,  un- 
cloaked with  referve,  undifguifed  by  formality  or 
« diflimulation. 

He  records  every  remarkable  improvement  in 
arts  and  fciences,  which  the  world  has  owed  to 
the  natives  of  this  kingdom. 

He 
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He  exhibits  a  feparate  view  of  ecclefiaftlcal  af- 
fairs, digefted  into  diftind"  periods,  from  the  firft 
preaching  of  Chriiliaoity  in  Britain,  to  the  lateft 
regulations  of  church-government. 

He  has  endeavoured  to  write  in  a  clear,  fuccinft, 
jiervous  llile ;  to  arrange  his  materials  with  accu- 
racy and  precifion  j  to  expatiate  on  the  moft  inte- 
refting  circumftances  y  and  to  entertain  the  ima- 
gination, while  1^0  informs  the  underftanding. 

In  order  to  affift  the  memory,  and  fupply  proper 
paufes  for  the  attention,  he  has  planned  the  work 
into  a  certain  number  of  books  or  parts,  each  com- 
prehending the  tranfaftions  of  one  important  pe- 
riod. 

The  chronology  is  afcertained  from  year  to  year, 
on  the  margin. 

All  obfcure  allufions  are  explained  in  notes  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page ;  together  with  the  gene- 
alogical deducftion  of  every  prince's  pofterity  and 
marriages,  reputed  portents,  detached  events,  and 
private  anecdotes ;  which,  tho'  tending  to  eluci- 
date the  ftory,  would,  if  inferted  in  the  context, 
difunite  the  chain  of  incidents,  and  fpoil  the  uni- 
formity of  the  execution. 

On  the  whole,  this  vv^ork  is  formed  upon  a  plan 
which  was  the  refult  of  the  moft  mature  delibe- 
ration ;  namely,  that  of  being  brought  home  to 
our  own  tim^es  and  obfervation,  from  the  earlieft 
age  of  our  hiftorical  credit  to  the  laft  treaty  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle. 
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BOOK     F  I  R  S  T» 

From  the  earliefl:  Accounts  of  Britain 
to  the  Norman  Conqjjest* 


"^  H  E  firft  and  mofl  important  effort  of  hu-  Anmtra« 
man  genius  appears  to  have  been  the  art  fi^aTon/^^ 
of  tranfmitting  and  perpetuating  ideas  ; 
and  this  fhines  in  nothing  more  confpicuous  than 
in  the  labours  of  hiftorians,  which  not  only  pre- 
fent  us  with  a  review  of  all  thcie  mighty  events 
which  influenced  the  fate  of  nations,  but  alfo  com- 
municate to  our  inquiry  the  whole  progrefs  of  im- 
provement, the  whole  circle  of  knowledge  arid  ex- 
perience. In  this  delightful  fcudy  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  charadters  and  even  the  perfons 
of  thofe  heroes  v/ho  triumphed  over  barbarity ^  of 
thofe  legiilators  who  llrengthned  the  bands  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  of  thofe  philofophers  who  inllru(5led, 
polilhed,  and  reform.ed  mankind.  The  faculties  of 
the  mind  are  opened  and  enlarged  in  the  contem- 
plation of  fuch  an  expanded  field  :  the  humane  oif- 
fions  are  interefted  in  the  fortune  of  the  remoceft 
Numb,  L  B  nations^ 
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nations,  becaufe  humanity  is  every  where  the  fame; 
■  and^  howibever  divided  by  mountains,  rivers,  and 
feas,  fevered  by  poUcy,  difperfed  by  accident,  or 
diftinguiihed  by  a  difference  of  laws,  language, 
climate,  or  complexion,  we  are  all  the  children  of 
one  parent ;  all  the  brethren  of  one  family.  The 
underhand ing  unfolds  and  ripens  in  proportion  to 
the  exercife  it  undergoes  •,  the  memory  retains  the 
refle6lion,  profits  by  the  example,  and  the  heart 
glows  with  a  laudable  emulation  to  rival  the  prac- 
tice of  recorded  virtue. 

Of  all  the  diftfids  in  this  wide  extended  field, 
no  province  exhibits  more  illuftrious  fcenes  and 
charaders  \  no  hiilory  a  richer  fund  of  entertain- 
ment and  inflrudlion,  than  that  of  Britain,  which 
v/e  now  purpofe  to  difplay  -,  and  furely  no  fubjedb 
can  merit  our  attention  fo  much,  no  theme  fo 
warmly  engage  our  hearts,  as  that  which  treats  of 
our  own  country  -,  as  that  which  expatiates  uporis 
incidents  relating  to  thofe  very  anceflors  from 
whom  we  ourfelves  are  immediately  derived.  Yet,, 
how  in tere fling  foever  the  fubjed  may  be,  the  tafk 
is  not  to  be  performed  without  difficulty  and  even 
difguH,  arifing  from  the  obfcurity  that  veils  the 
origin  of  this  as  well  as  of  all  other  nations,  and  the 
perplexed  though  elaborate  difculilons  of  thofe  who 
have  fondly  endeavoured,  by  wild  conjedlures,  to 
trace  it  backwards  into  the  fhades  of  ignorance  and 
allegory  of  fable. 

Among  other  uncertainties,  nothing  feems  ta 
have  puzzled  thofe  fearchers  into  antiquity  more 
than  the  name  of  the  iiland,  which  has  been  va  • 
rioufly  pronounced  by  various  nations,  according 
to  the  particular  genius  and  termination  'oi  every 
relpedtive  language. 
or;hename  The  Phoenicians,  who  firft  traded  to  the  weftern 
of  Britain,  coafc  of  the  ifiand  for  tin,  lead,  and  Hiins,  dif- 
tinguifhed  the  country  by  the  appellation  of  Bra- 

tanack. 
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tanack,  which,  in  their   language,  fignifies  The  Ariftotie.^ 
Land  of  Tin  ;  and  it  was  afterwards  known  to  the  DTod°'sicr 
Greeks   by  the^  names  of  Albion,  Bretanike,  and  ^erodian.' 
Bretanea,  which  laft  was  adopted  by  the  Romans. 

*Abundance  of  learning  and  conjedlure  hath  been 
difplayed  in  endeavours  to  inveftigate  the  deriva- 
tion of  thefe  names,  which  however  is  not  yet  af- 
certained  ,  nor  if  it  were,  could  the  difcovery  ferve 
any  other  purpofe  than  that  of  gratifying  the  im- 
patience of  idle  curiofity.  Whatever  may  have 
given  birth  to  the  name,  Britain,  the  favourite  re- 
fidence  of  liberty  and  plenty,  miftrefs  of  wealth 
and  commerce,  and  undoubted  fovereign  of  the 
fea,  is  one  of  the  largefl:  iflands  of  the  known  its  form, 
world,  extending  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  Situation, 
thirty  fix  miles  in  circuit,  fituated  at  the  diftance 
of  twenty  miles  from  the  coafl  of  France,  to  the 
north- weft  of  Europe,  in  a  triangular  form,  bound- 
ed by  the  Atlantic  and  German  oceans  that  meet 
from  the  eaft  and  weft,  forming  the  Britifh  channel 
on  the  fouth,  fronting  Ireland  on  the  weft,  and 
waftied  on  the  north-  by  the  Deucaledonian  fea, 
famous  for  its  numerous  ifles,  that  in  a  manner 
guard  their  parent  coaft,  and  look  like  lb  many 
jewels  in  the  Britiili  crown. 

The  Streight  of  Dover,  by  which  it  is  divided 
from  the  continent,  is  fo  narrow  as  to  have  given 
birth,  in  all  probability,  to  an  ancient  tradicion, 

*  Albion  may  be  derived  from  the         As  for  Britannia,  Camden  deduces 

Greek ''AXtto?,  the  Roman  Albus,  or  it  from  Biith,  fignifying  Painted,  in 

the     Sabine    Alpus,     which    fignify  the  Britifh  language,   and  '^ania,    a 

White }  applied   to  the  chalky  cliffs  Greek  word  for  Regio,  or  Tan,  which 

of  Britain   feen   from  the  continent,  has    the    fame    fignification    in    the 

or   more    probably  from    the  Celtic  Britifh  tongue. 

Alp  or  Alb,  which  carries  the  fame         But  Luwyd  the  Britifh  antiquary 

meaning  :    though  others    maintain,  contends  for  Prydhain  .or  Prydcam^^  a 

that  all  mountains   and  high   places  Welfh  appellation,  importing  a  White 

v/ere  by  the  Ccltx  known   and  dif-  Colour  j.  and  Carte  fubfcribes  to  this 

tinguiflied  by   the   name  of  Alpcs  or  conjecUire, 
Albts,  Vide  note  on  Tac.de  mor,  Ger. 

•B  2  in^- 
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importing  that  Britain  was  originally  joined  to 
France,  from  which  it  was  afterwards  fevered  by 
the  univerfal  deluge,  or  fome  other  violent  fhock 
of  nature.  This  notion  hath  been  efpoufed  by  many 
■Verftegan.  authors,  ancient  as  well  as  modern  ;  and  one  writer 
in  particular,  endeavours  to  fupport  the  conje6ture, 
by  obferving,  that  the  appellation  of  cliffs  given  to 
the  rocks  on  both  fides  of  the  channel,  feems  to 
imply  their  having  been  cleft  afunder  ;  that  the  ex- 
tent of  thefe  rocks  is  exactly  the  fame  on  each  fide, 
fronting  one  another  ;  that  they  have  the  fame  ap- 
pearance, rifing  perpendicular  and  abrupt  from  the 
fhore,  unlike  the  2:radual  afcent  of  the  hills  and 
mountains  on  other  coafls,  that  generally  flope  to- 
wards the  adjoining  valleys ;  and  that  a  ridge  of 
rock  runs  acrofs  the  ftreights  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fea.  To  thefe  obfervations  we  may  add,  that  Hol- 
land, Zealand,  and  the  lov/er  parts  of  Flanders, 
plainly  appear  to  have  been  once  covered  with  the 
fea,  which  v/ould  naturally  leave  them  dry  on  find- 
ing fuch  a  paiTage  *,  and  that  the  fetting  of  two  fuch 
vid.  phiio-  f'-^rious  tides,  as  muft  have  flowed  from  the  eaflern 
iophicai  and  v/eftern  oceans,  may  very  well  be  fuppofed,  in 
onTXzTs-  ^  fei*^es  of  ages,  to  have  forced  their  way  through 
^  ^cq.         fuch  a  narrov/  iftamus. 

and  natural  Such  a  fcparatiou  fif  it  really  happened)  was  an 
advantages,  advantage  to  Great -Britain,  inafmuch  as  it  formed 
a  noble  barrier  to*defend  th^s  ifland  from  the  infults, 
intrigues,  and  invaflons  of  its  neighbours,  of  whom 
it  was  in  other  refpeds  altogether  independent ;  for 
it  produces  all  the  neceffaries  and  comforts  of  life  : 
the  foil  is  fruitful,  the  air,  though  moid,  not  un- 
healthy :  it  abounds  with  cattle,  corn,  timber, 
minerals,  and  metals  :  the  windings  and  identa- 
tions  of  the  coafl  afford  numberlefs  bays,  creeks, 
and  harbours  for  the  fecurity  of  Ihipping,  and  the 
lurrounding  fea  teems  with  myriads  of  fifh  far  food 
and  exportation.     Here  the  fummer  is  not  fcorch- 
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ing,  nor  the  winter  fevere  ;  the  heat  is  tempered 
with  coohng  breezes,  the  frofl:  is  tamed  by  th6 
warmth  of  the  Tea,  the  ground  is  cloathed  with  a  - 
perpetual  verdure,  and  the  country  diverfiBed  with 
hill  and  dale,,  fo  as  to  exhibit  a  variety  of  enchant- 
ing profpe6i:s  to  the  view. 

All  thefe  natural  advantages  could  not  fail  to 
attract  the  notice  of  thofe  who  wandered  about  in 
quefl  of  habitations,  and  we  find  it  was  peopled 
long  before  mankind  had  invented  the  art  of  tranf- 
mitting  events  to  poflerity  -,  for,  the  Phoenicians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  in  extending  their  commerce 
and  navigation,  found  Britain  already  popuous  and  strabcPiia. 
powerful,  and  traded  with  the  inhabitants  fome  ages  JJg^;^^"'^^*^ 
before  the  chriftian  ^ra.  Of  thefe  the  Phcenicians  Caiiedd. 
feem  firll  to  have  difcovered  the  v/eftern  extremi- 
ties of  the  ifland,  from  w^hence  they  exported  tin 
and  other  commodities  :  and  confidered  this  traffic 
as  a  matter  of  fuch  confequence,  that  they  ereded 
a  number  of  forts  or  caftles  in  that  province  which 
is  now  called  Cornv/all,  for  the  protection  of  the 
traders,  and  the  prefer vation  of  that  commerce*. 
Nay,  fo  jealous  were  they  of  this  advantage,  that 
they  concealed  the  voyage  from  all  the  reft  of  the 
world ;  and  when  one  of  their  Ihips  was  followed  by 
a  Roman  veffel,  fitted  out  to  difcover  her  deftina- 
tion,  the  Phoenician  pilot  ran  the  bark  afhore,  that  strab.ub.  3, 
the  Romans  might  be  difappointed  in  their  aim  ; 
and  at  his  return  was  indemnified  out  of  the  public 
treafury. 

*  Meneg,  part  of  Cornwall,  is  of  ing  a  caftle.  Tliefe  tvvo  initial  words 
Phosnician  derivation,  and  fignifies  occur  remarkably  often  in  the  names 
Bounded  by  the  fea :  in  this  penin-  of  Cornifh  places  ;  for  example,  Pen- 
fula  is  a  heap  of  ftones  on  the  bankg  rpfe,  Penzance,  Pengarfick,  Pen- 
of  a  lake  called  Erth  or  Arith,  which  warren,  Pendennis,  Penwin,  Pen- 
is the  Phcenician  word  for  lake  j  the  tuan,  Penrock  :  Trewofe,  Trenowth, 
famous  hill  Godolian  implies  plenty  Tregenno,  Trevafcus,  Trenora,  Tre- 
ofmetal,  in  the  fame  language  i  Penn,  worgan,  Treliftock,  Trefufes,  Trcr 
a  hill,  comes  from  the  Phosnician  mardart,  Tregonoe. 
Penna,  and  Tra  from  Tera,  fignify- 
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The  Britifh  ifles,  including  thofe  of  Scilly,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Caffiterides,  were  difcovered  by  the 
Phoenicians  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Chrid  ;  and  a  trade  to  thefe  parts 
was  opened  by  the  Carthaginians,  who,  about  the 
year  of  Rome  three  hundred  and  feven,  fent  Hanno 
and  Hamilcar  with  two  fleets  to  fea,  north  and 
fouth  from  the  flreights  of  Gibraltar,  with  a  view 
to  difcover  the  weflern  coalls  of  Africa  and  Europe, 
Vv^ith  the  iflands  that  lay  in  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
Hamilcar,  who  was  charged  with  the  northern 
voyage,  having  coailed  along  Spain  and  Gaul,  dif- 
covered the  iiland  of  Great- Britain  •,  and  failing  up 
the  channel,  penetrated  into  the  German  ocean  as 
Themanng.r  far  as  the  Baltic.  Long  before  this  period,  how- 
'^"^^'^^'^^^J^  ever,  Britain  was  peopled  from  the  continent ;  and 
pled.  almoil  all  authors,  who  have  treated  on  this  fub-. 

jed:,  agree  that  the  firfl:  inhabitants  owed  their  ori-- 
gin  to  the  Celtae  or  Gai\ls  that  fettled  on  the  oppo- 
fite  Hiore.  A  fuppofition  founded  upon  the  evident 
conformity  between  them  in  the  circumftances  of 
laws,  religion,  language,  manners,  and  complexion  : 
for  they  knew  not  the  ufe  of  letters,  and  bad  no 
hiilory  but  oral  tradition. 
Someac-  Thofe  Ccltas,  Galats,  Gauls,  or  Cimbri,   are 

cdS°^^^^  faid  to  have  been  the  defcendants  of  Gomer,  the 
fon  of  Japhet,  who  having  fettled  originally  in 
the  Eaft,  rnultiplied  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  fend  off  colonies,  one  of  which, 
under  the  conduct  of  Acmon,  penetrated  into  Eu- 
rope, where  he  eflablifhed  the  empire  of  the  Titans  : 
this  was  farther  extended  by  his  fuccelTors,  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  Dis,  and  Mercury  or  Teutat,  who  con- 
quered all  the  v/eflern  parts  of  Europe,  and  main- 
tained his  flvay  to  the  extremities  of  Germany  and 
Gaul.  Teutat,  from  whom  the  Teu tones  pretend 
to  derive  their  origin,  was  a  wife  and  virtuous 
prince,  v/ho  ruled  with  clemency  and  jullice,  en- 

pou- 
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couraging  the  arts  of  peace,  and  j>articularly  com- 
merce ',  from  whence  he  acquired  the  appellation  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
of  Merc-ur,   which,  in  the  language  of  the  Celtae,  tiqmtedes  ' 
Jignifies  a  Trading  man.  ^  ^^^"* 

*  It  was  in  his  reign,  when  navigation  began  to 
be  firfb  pra6i:ired,  that  a  colony  of  his  adventurous 
fubjeds,  allured  by  the  appearance  of  Britain,  which 
they  beheld  from  the  coaft  of  Gaul,  embarked  in 
open  boats,  and  arrived  at  this  idand,  of  which 
they  took  immediate  poflelTion  ;  ^nd  thefe  Yctk€:d 
into  the  inland  parts  of  the  country,  where  they 
led  a  life  of  indolent,  paftoral  fimplicity,  without 
eno-ao-inp:  in  commerce  with  their  neiprhbours,  or 
even  employing  themfelves  in  the  cultivation  ot 
their  lands.  They  feem  to  have  lived  abllradled 
from  all  intercourfe  and  communication,  and  de- 
voted their  whole  attention  to  the  iliperllitious  rites 
of  their  religion,  which  they  piqued  themfelves 
upon  handing  down  pure  and  facred  from  all  inno- 
vation to  their  defcendants,  which  Caefar  in  after- 
ages  fuppofed  to  be  the  Aborigines  of  the  country, 
becaufe  they  inhabited  the  more  interior  parts  of 
the  ifland,  and  differed  fo  widely  in  their  manners 
and  cuftoms  from  the  people  who  were  fettled  on 
the  fea-coaft  for  the  convenience  of  traffic. 

Without  pretending  to  refute  or  acquiefce  in  this 
ingenious  theory,  which  cannot  be  fupported  by 
hiftorical  authority,  inafmuch  as  the  event  is  faid 
to  have  happened  before  the  ufe  of  records,  or  even 
of  letters,  was  known  -,  we  fhall  only  obferve,  that 
when  Casfar  arrived  in  Britain,  he  found  the  mari- 
time places  poiTefTed  by  colonies  of  the  Belg^,  who, 

*  Carte,   in  his  hifTory  of  England^  ture  he   rears^    is   founded  on  occa- 

feas   inferted  a  detail,  of  thofe  kings  fionai  hints  from  Greek  authors,  be- 

and  their  migrations,  from  Pezron's  wildsred  in  the  darknefs  of  Mytho- 

Anti quite     des   Celtes,    which  is    a  logy,    conceits  of    the    fathers,    and 

work  of  much  labour  and  little  ati-  vague  conjecluvcs  of  the  author's  own 

thority  j  inafmuch  as  the  fup^rftrue-  imagination, 
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invited  by  the  profped  of  fpoil  or  traffic,  had  tranf. 
ported  themfelves  from  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Gaul ; 
and  finding  the  country  fertile,    falubrious,  and 
commodioufly  fituated  for  trade,  fettled  upon  the»- 
fea-fide,  and  introduced  the  pradice  of  agriculture. 
Thefe  fettlers,  who  quitted  the  continent  at  different  • 
times,  and  came  from  different  parts  of  Gaul,  ftill 
retained  the  names  of  thofe  dates  from  which  they 
were  derived  •,  and  fome  authors  imagine,  that  in 
the  courfe  of  thefe  migrations,  the  Britons  among 
others  arrived  from  the  main  land,  being  no  other 
Sanfon.       than  a  colony  from  a  people  diftinguilhed  by  that 
Dionyfius.    appellation,  who  inhabited  the  province  now  known 
hia,      '     by  the  name  of  Picardy. 

That  there  was  fuch  a  people  inhabiting  the 
fea- coaft,  from  Flanders  to  the  extremity  of  BrcT 
tagne,  is  hardly  to  be  queftioned  :  but  whether 
they  were  the  anceftors  or  defcendants  of  the  Al- 
bion Britons,  we  fhall  not  attempt  to  determine  : 
certain  we  are,  the  iflanders  were  very  numerous, 
bold  and  enterprifing  ;  and  as  they  did  not  culti- 
vate their  lands,  they  might  find  it  difficult,  in  the 
progrefs  of  their  multiplication,  to  fubfift  in  their 
own  country;  an  inconvenience  which  they  would 
•;  naturally  feek  to  remedy,  by  wafting  over  colonies 
■  ^r  to  the  continent  of  Gaul.  Indeed  we  conceive  this 
expedient  might  have  been  frequently  pradifed  from 
both  fides  of  the  channel,  according  to  the  power 
"  '  of  the  invader,  and  the  emergency  of  the  occa- 
lion. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  inland  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
tair^,  who  called  themfelves  *  Cumri,   as  being  de- 

fcended 

'*  The  Welch    to    this    day    call  fable  of  Brutus  the  Trojan,  devifed  by 

the;:ftfelves  Kumero,  Cymro,  Kumerl,  GeofFry  of  Monmouth,    and  copied 

and  their  language  Kumeraeg,  is  evi-  by  Matthew  of  Weftminfler  and  other 

dently,   faith  Camden,   derived  from  moiikifh  hiftorians,  it  is  reje£ted  by 

Gomer  the  fon  of  Japhet,  whofe  pof-  ^11  men  of  learning  and  refleftion,  as 

tcrity  extended  themfelves  to  the  re-  an    idle,  ill-invented   ftory,  trumped 

rnoteft  parts  of  Europe,      As  for  the  up  in    emulation    to    the    Romans, 

whom 


the  inhabit 

tants. 
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fcended  from  the  antient  Cimbri,  fludioufly  avoided 
all  correfpondence  with  the  new-comers,  whom  they 
-confidered  as  interlopers,  who  had  incroached  upon 

'their  poflefTions.     Thefe  original  Britons  are  repre-  c^far^sde- 
;f@nted  by  Julius  C^far,  as  extremely  numerous,  fcdptionof 

■  living  in  cottages  thatched  with  draw,  like  thofe 
of  the  Gauls,  and  feeding  large  herds  of  cattle : 
they  lowed  no  corn,  but  lived  upon  fleih  and  milk, 
of  which  however  they  did  not  know  how  to  make 
cheefe :  their  hair  flowed  down  upon  their  backs 
and  Hioulders,  though  they  Ihaved  all  their  face  ex- 
cept their  upper  lip :  they  were  clad  in  fkins,  and 
their  bodies  painted  with  woad  -f ,  in  order  to  ren- 
der them  the  more  dreadful  to  their  enemies  ;  they 
ufed  promifcuous  copulation,  and  were  even  inces- 
tuous in  their  venery,  and  their  children  were  deemed 
the  progeny  of  thofe  who  had  firft  deprived  the 
women  of  their  virginity.  They  abilained  from 
eating  hares,  fowls,  and  geefe,  though  they  kept 
them  about  their  hoiifes  for  pleafure  y  they  ufed 
imported  brafs  or  iron  rings  of  a  certain  weight, 
inftead  of  money;  they  v/ere  like  the  Gauls,  di- 
vided into  three  clafTes  or  orders  ;  namely,  the 
Druids,  the  Equites,  and  the  Plebeians ;  but  thefe 
laft  had  no  fliare  in  the  adminifliration.  The  Equites 
were  their  nobles  that  commanded  in  war,  and  the 
fupreme  magillracy  was  veiled  in  the  Druids,  who 

whom  Virgil  in    his  y^neis  had  fo  a£lually'the  cafe,    will    appear  very 

(elegantly  flattered  with  the  fuppofition  probable  to  thofe  who  have  handled 

of  their  being  defcended  frum  the  Tro-  Kelp  ;  in  other  words   the  fea-weed 

jans.   Of  equal  authenticity  with  this  burnt  and  vitrefied,  a  fubftance  ufed 

legend,  is  the  other,  importing  that  in  the  compofltion  of  glafs,  which  be- 

this  ifland  was  called  Albion  after  the  ing  flightly  nibbed  upon  the  human 

fon  of   Neptune,    who  conquered  it  body,  communicates    a  blue  colour, 

from  the  defcend ants  of  Dis  Samothes,  which  is  not  waihed  out    but  with 

and  was   afterwards    vanquished   and  great  difficulty.     We  know  the  Bri» 

.  flain  by  Hercules,  in  a  pitched  battle  tons    fettled  on  the  fea-coaft,    made 

fought  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  utenfils  of  glafs  j  and  it  is  natural  to 

Hollingfhed's  Chronicle,  fuppofe,   they  found  their  account  in 

f  Csefar    fays,    they    tinged   their  bartering  or  felling  this  fubftance  to 

Jjodies  with  glafs.     And  that  this  was  the  inland  inhabitants, 

pre- 
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prefided  over   all  their  civil  as  well  as   religious 
jurifcli(5lion. 
Of  the  Thefe  chiefs  of  their  legiHature  and  fuperflitioa 

^"^'^^*       are  fuppofed   to   have  adopted  the  principles  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Curetes,  who  were  alfo  dckcndtd 
from  Gomer,  and  to  have  derived  their  appellation 
from  the  Celtic  word  Deru,  which  (ignifies  an  oak, 
becaufe  they  held  this" tree  as  facred,  and  celebrated 
their  rites  and  facrifices  in  fequeftered  groves,  where 
the  filence    and  folitude  of  the  place  aflifled  their 
contemplatione     They,    and  they  only,   pretended 
to  exercife  the  art  of  divination  •,  they  6ffered  the 
facrifices  in  public  as  well  as  in  private,^  ^nd  inter- 
preted the  will  of  heaven.     They  were' "always  at- 
tended by  a  concourfe  of  young  men,  the  charge 
of  whofe  education  they  undertook  :  t"hey  decided 
in  all  controverfies,  whether  the  difpute  turned  upon 
mifdemeanors,  capital  crimes,  inheritance,  or  pro- 
perty ;  they  acquitted  or  condemned  ;    they  diftri- 
buted  rewards  or  punifhments;  and  if  any  perfon 
refufed  to  abide    by  their  decilions,  he  was  inter- 
didled  from  ail  religious  rites  and  intercourfe,  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  the  laws,    rendered  inca-  - 
pable  of  any  office  of  trufl:  or  honour,  and  held  in 
univerfal  abhorence,   as  a  moniter  of  facrilege  and 
impiety. 

One  particular  Druid  preiided  over  all  the  reft 
with  unlimited  authority  i  and  at  his  death,  the  next 
in  learning,  dignity,  and  virtue,  was  eledted  as  his 
fucceiTor :  not  but  that  fometimes  there  was  a  warm 
competition  for  this  honourable  pontificate  ;  and, 
in  that  cafe,  it  was  generally  determined  by  force 
of  arms  ♦,  though  the  Druids,  by  their  profeifion, 
were  exempted  from  the  hardihips  and  perils  of 
war,  as  v/ell  as  from  taxes  and  all  other  kinds  of 
impofition.  Such  immunities  could  not  fail  to  in- 
vite numbers  into  their  order,  and  even  thofe  of 
the  prime  nobility.     They  opened  a  feffion  once  a 

year. 
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year,  in  a  certain  confecrated  place,  in  which  all 
eaufes  were  tried  and  determined :  ^  and  there  too 
they  harrangued  to  their  pupils  on  the  fubjeds  of 
religion,  law,  and  philofophy.     They  taught  the 
immortality  and  tranfmigration  of  the  foul,  which 
they  believed  in  common  with  the  Pythagoreans, 
to  whom  fas  fome  writers  imagine)  they  commu-  cieih.Aiex- 
nicated  this  doclrine :  they  worfhipped  one  fupreme  ^ndrin. 
God,  immenfe  and  infinite ;  but  would   not  con- 
fine   their  adoration   to   a   temple,    becaufe  they 
deemed  it  inconfiftent  with  thofe  attributes :  yet 
they  admitted  an  inferior  clafs  of  deities,  and  payed 
divine   honours    to  Jupiter,  Mars,    Apollo,    and 
Mercury,    under  the    denomination  of  Taranus,  Caef.  Com. 
Hefus,  Belenes,    and  Teutates.     To  thefe,    fome  llf^'' 
authors  have  added  Minerva-,  Diafia,    under  the 
name  of  Adrafte  -,  and  Hercules,  who  v/as  known 
to  the  Britons  by  the  appellation  of  Ogmius  the  god 
of  Eloquence. 

The  Druids  adored  their  gods  in  prayer,  thankf-  Their  feil- 
giving,  and  facrifice.  They  compofed  an  infinite  ^^^^* 
number  of  fongs  and  hymns  in  praife  of  their 
deities,  which  were  fung  in  concert,  accompanied 
with  the  mupLC  of  harps,  upon  folemn  and  regu- 
larly revolving  fellivals,  inftituted  in  [honour  of 
their  divinities  ;  and  thefe  were  alfo  celebrated  with 
dancing,  feafting,  interludes,  and  games,  refem- 
bling  the  Delian  ceremonies,  performed,  and  con- 
fecrated to  Apojlo  and  Diana.  Indeed  their  whole 
law  and  religion  feem  to  have  been  taught  in  verfe  ; 
for,  fome  Druids  fpent  twenty  years  in  learning  to 
tepeat  thefe  rhymes,  which  were  never  committed 
to  writing  ^  either  becaufe  the  ufe  of  letters  was  un- 
known •,  or  that  they  did  not  chufe  to  communi- 
cate their  myfteries  to  the  vulgar ;  or,  laftly,  be- 
caufe they  imagined  the  underftanding  would  im- 
prove by  the  exercife  of  the  memory,  which  would 
have  been  rendered  of  little  confequence  had  their 

poetry 
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poetry  been  perpetuated  in  written  volumes  or  re- 
cords. The  tafk  of  compofing  and  reciting  thofe 
hymns  belonged  to  the  Bards,  who  are  mentioned  by 
Strabo  as  diftindt  from  the  Druids  and  the  Vates, 
thefe  lad  having  been  appointed  to  perform  the 
facrifices  and  rites  of  divination  :  whereas  the 
Druids  fludied  natural  and  moral  philofophy,  to- 
gether with  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
With  refpe6t  to  the  Bards,  they  were  fet  apart  for 
compofing  poems  in  honour  of  the  immortal  gods 
and  deceafed  heroes  ;  which  they  fung  to  the  mufic 
of  the  lyre.  But,  all  thefe  diftin6tions  feem  to  be 
no  other  than  the  diftribution  of  particular  func- 

Poldon"u3     tions   among  different  individuals  that  compofed 

i^iarceiiinuE,  the  fame  fociety. 

Of  the  balds       The  name  of  Bard  is  of  Phoenician  derivation,, 

Tce'.T^^'  ^^^  was  probably  introduced  into  Britain  by  that 
people,  v/ho  likewife  infected  them  with  great  part 
of  their  fuperflition,  and  taught  them  the  cruel 
and  barbarous  practice  of  human  facrifice,  for 
which  the  Phoenicians  were  notorious  ;  although 
the  Gauls,  the  Lacedemonians,  Thracians,  Scy- 
thians, and  alm.ofl  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  were 
at  that  period  addi6led  to  the  fame  abominable  a6l 
of  inhumanity.  They  probably  imagined,  that 
the  more  valuable  the  life,  the  more  acceptable 
was    the   facrifice :    and    the   Britons   and    Gauls 

Died.  Sic.  adopted  this  rite  the  more  eagerly,  as  they  deemed 
it  fubfervient  to  the  divining  of  future  events  ;  for 
having  ftabbed  the  victim,  they  prognoillcated 
good  or  evil  fortune  from  the  appearance  of  the 
ftreaming  blood,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
members  were  convulfed  ;  and  afterwards  formed 
omens  and  auguries  from  the  infpe6lion  of  the  en- 
trails. A  ceremony  fo  inhuman  and  detefbable, 
that  the  Romans,  contrary  to  their  ufual  clemency 
and  political  regard  to  conquered  nations,  foon 
after  they  fubdued  Britain,  extirpated  the   whole 

race 
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race  of  thofe  religious  butchers,  with  almoft  every 
memorial  of  their  fuperftition. 

Tiberius  fuppreiled  thofe  human  facrifices  in 
Gaul ;  and  Claudius  deftroyed  the  Druids  of  that 
country  v  but  they  fubfifted  in  Britain  till  the  reign 
of  Nero,  when  Paulus  Suetonius  reduced  the  ifland 
of  Anglefey,  which  was  the  place  of  their  retreat, 
and  overwhelmed  them  with  fuch  unexpeded  and 
fudden  deflrudion,  that  all  their  knowledge  and 
tradition,  conveyed  to  them  in  the  fongs  of  their 
predecellors,  perifhed  at  once.  We  have  already  ob-  j^^j^^  j^ 
ferved,  that  the  worihip  of  the  Druids  was,  like  that 
of  fome  of  the  old  patriarchs,  as  well  as  the  rites  of 
many  heathen  nations,  performed  in  folitary  groves, 
and  that  in  all  probability  they  derived  their  name 
from  Deru,  fignifying  an  oak  •,  a  tree  for  which 
they  exprelTed  the  utmoil  veneration.  Their  reli- 
gious places  were  furrounded  with  oaken  fences  j 
their  altars  were  ftrewed  with  the  leaves,  and  en- 
circled with  the  boughs  of  oak,  which  afforded 
alfo  wreaths  to  crown  the  vidims,  and  garlands  to 
adorn  the  brows  of  the  bards,  dancers,  and  de- 
votees, who  alTilted  at  their  feftivals. 

They  believed  there  was  a  very  fublime  myftery  Their  vene- 
contained  in  the  mifsletoe,  which  they  fought  with  [hemifsktoe 
eagernefs,  found  with  tranfport,  and  gathered  in  of  the  oak. 
the  midfl:  of  an  infinite  concourfe  of  people,  who 
flocked  from  all  quarters  at  the  iiated  times  ap- 
pointed for  this  folemnity,  to  welcome  what  they 
deemed  the  pledge  and  earneft  of  future  felicity. 
On  this  occafion,  the  Druid,   clad  in  a  white  gar- 
ment, afcended  the  tree,  and  cropped  the  mifsletoe 
with  a  confecrated   golden  pruning- hook,  as   the 
annual  prefent  of  the  Gods,  and  a  certain  remedy 
againil  air  difeafes. 

Though  the  Druids  had  originally  no  temples, 
either  becaufe  they  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  build- 
ing ftone  edifices,  or  held  it  impious  and  abfurd  to 

worihip 
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worfhip  the  immenfity  of  the  Supreme  Being  with- 
in narrow  walls,  eredled  by  the  feeble  hands  and 
circumfcribed  invention  of  man  ;  they,  in  procefs 
of  time,  adopted  the  pradice  of  other  nations,  and 
raifed  temples  and  monuments  in  honour  of  the 
inferior  deities  whom  they  adored  :  thefe,  how- 
ever, were  open  at  the  top,  and  generally  con- 
fifled  of  rude  Hone  pillars  placed  in  a  circular  form, 
with  a  doping  altar  in  the  middle  * ;  and  hard  by 
a  fort  of  an  obelifk,  bored  in  different  parts  for  the 
convenience  of  binding  the  unhappy  vidlims,  or  of 
faflening  thofe  colofTi  of  bafket  work,  v/hich,  as 
Casfar  relates,  were  filled  with  the  wretches  de- 
voted to  the  flames. 

Exclufive  of  this  diabolical  fuperflition,  the 
Druids  are  faid  to  have  made  a  very  good  ufe  of 
their  power  and  influence  :  they  were  celebrated  for 
Cffifarde  the  innoccnce  of  their  manners,  and  their  equitable 
^nd  impartial  adminifliration  of  jufl:ice  :  they  in- 
fpe6led  the  conduct  of  magiftrates,  took  care  that 
the  laws  lliould  be  put  in  execution,  vacated  all 
illegal  adts  of  the  fovereign,  whom  they  fcrupled 
not  to  depofe,  when  he  was  unduly  eleded,  or 
abufed  his  authority.  Nor  v/as  their  importance 
altogether  owing  to  their  religious  charadler,  but 
depended  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  dignity  of  their 
birth,  and  the  interefl:  of  their  family  ;  for  the  func- 
tion of  a  Druid  neither  derogated  from  their  no* 
bility,  nor  excluded  them  from  the  highefl:  offices 
in  the  fl:ate  :  they  continued  to  enjoy  both  without 
the  leafl:  refliridlion,  and  fome  of  them  were  even 
known  to  exercife  the  fovereign  power.  Such  were 

*  Tlie  remains  of  fuch  a  temple  all  over  the  kingdom,  with  a  flat 
are  ftill  to  be  feen  at  Stonehenge,  near  ftone  always  at  the  top,  known  by  the 
Ambrcfbury  in  Wiltfhire  j  and  there  name  of  Carnedde,  on  which,  in  all 
are  monuments  of  the  fame,  kind  in  likelihood,  the  Druids  offered  facri- 
the  Orkneys  and  wellern  ifles  of  Scdt-  fices,  and  perhaps  inftrudled  the  peo- 
knd  :  but,  befides  thefe,  we  find  a  pie  in  the  duties  of  religion  and  mo- 
number  of  conical  heaps  or  eminences  rality, 
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the  brothers  Divitiacus  and  Dumnorix-,  princes  of 
the  iEdui,  mentioned  by  Cicero  and  Csefar,  who 
headed  the  armies  of  their  country;  and  fuch,  per- 
haps, was  the  chief  of  every  tribe,  who,  though 
he  did  not  live  in  their  colleges  and  feminaries, 
exercifed  the  fundions  of  the  priefthood,  like  the 
fathers  of  families  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world. 
Thofe  chiefs  might  well  maintain  the  fame  cha- 
radler  and  prerogative  among  the  people  of  their 
refpedive  clans,  which  were  no  other  than  m.ulti- 
pHed  families,  that,  for  their  common  fafety  and 
advantage,  united  together  to  form  particular  flates, 
like  the  Gauls,  under  the  government  of  an  ordi- 
nary fenate,  and  an  extraordinary  general  council, 
which  met  annually,  and  alTembled  on  fpecial  occa- 
fions. 

It  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  petty  princes  The  grsat 
of  Gaul  and  Britain  would  eagerly  delire  to  be  af-  q^rutVof 
fociated  with  the  order  of  the  Druids,  that  they  the  Druids. 
might  make  themfelves  perfe6t  in  the  arts  of  au- 
gury and  divination,  fo  ufeful  to  ftrengthen  their 
authority,  and  eftablifh  an  abfolute  fubmilTion  and 
dependence  in  their  vaflals.-,  and  even  thefe,  though 
they  fpent  their  vigorous  days  in  a6«;ive  fcenes  of 
life,  for  the  interefl  of  their  country,  or  the  advan- 
tage of  their  own  private  concerns,  yet,  in  their 
decline,  might  have  retired  to  thofe  feminaries, 
where  they  could  better  indulge  their  contempla- 
tion, and  contribute  to  the  inftruftion  of  the  young 
noblemen  v/ho  put  themfelves  under  their  tuition  ; 
for,  no  plebeian  could  be  admitted  into  their  fo  • 
ciety.  Mela,  1. 3, 

The  inftitution  of  the  Druids,  notwithflanding 
the  dangerous  pov/er  that  was  vefted  in  their  hands, 
will  appear  to  have  been  extremely  well  calculated 
for  preventing  rapine,  violence,  and  outrage,  a- 
mong  a  paflionate,  vindi6live,  favage  people,  like 
the  Gauls  and  Britons,  living  in  feparate  dynafties, 

divided 
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divided  by  particular  interefts,  and  fubjed  to  per"-^ 
petual  feuds  and  animofities.  The  Druids,  I  fay, 
will  appear  to  have  been  extremely  well  qualified 
for  mitigating  their  ferocity,  and  preventing  the' 
defperate  effects  of  their  mutual  jealoufy  and  quar- 
rels ;  when  we  confider  that  thofe  philofophers^ 
were  men  of  the  firll  quality^  connected  with  the 
contending  parties  by  the  ties  of  confanguinity  and 
alliance,  uncorrupted  by  vice  and  luxury,  weaned 
from  all  intereiled  attachments,  fitted  by  their  edu- 
cation and  experience  for  inveftigating  the  truth, 
and  determining  difputes  according  to  the  rules  of 
equity,  and  invelled  with  the  character  that  infpired 
awe  and  veneration.  With  thefe  advantages,  they 
employed  their  mediation  occafionally,  when  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  their  country  were  at  flake ; 
they  threw  themfelves  between  embattled  armies 
ready  to  engage,  difarmed  them  of  their  rage,  and 
effected  an  accommodation  by  the  flrength  of  their 

Diod.sicui.  remonftrances,  and  the  irrefiflible  power  of  their 

^'  3'  elocution  *. 

In 


*  The  femiriaries  erefted  for  the 
education  of  the  Gaulifh  Druids,  were 
at  Dreux,  and  thofe  of  the  Britons  in 
the  jfle  of  Anglefey-j  where  the  re- 
mains of  their  colleges  are  ftill  to  be 
feen  j  but  the  chief  feat  of  their  learn- 
ing and  religion  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  in  the  Hebrides,  or  weftern  ifies 
of  Scotland  ;  and  Carte,  in  his  hif- 
tory  of  England/  has  beftowed  great 
pains  to  confirm  this  conje£lure.  He 
attempts  to  prove,  from  Cluver's  Ger- 
mania  Antiqua,  and  other  authors* 
that  the  Britifh  ifles,  as  well  as  all 
the  Celtic  nations  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, were  known  to  the  Greeks  by 
the  name  of  Hyperborei  ;  that  the 
Hebrides,  or  rather  the  ifle  of  Harries, 
in  particular,  was  the  place  defcribed 
by  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  fays,  he 
copied  Hecatseus,  and  other  authors, 


in  his  defcription  of  the  Hyperborean 
illand,  lying  in  the  ocean  beyond 
Gaul,  in  the  north-wefl:  of  Europe  j 
that  many  ages  before  the  Phoenicians 
traded  to  the  coaft  of  Britain,  this 
ifland  was  known  to  the  Greeks  of 
Delos,  with  whom  its  inhabitants 
carried  on  a  regular  correfpondence  j 
tranfmitting  every  year  the  firft  fruits' 
of  the  earth,  as  an  offering  to  the' 
Dehan  deities,  which  they  themfelves 
alfo  adored  with  great  conformity  of 
worfhip  5  and  that  this  interccurfej 
having  been  intermitted  for  feme' time, 
an  Hyperborean  Druid,  of  the  nam^ 
of  Abares,  was  fent  to  Greece  to  re- 
new this  league  of  friendfliip  and  al- 
liance, about  fix  hundred  years  before 
the  Chriftian  yE.ra,-— True  it  ;c,  He- 
rodotus mentions  a  nation  of  the  Hy* 
perborei  unknown  to  the  Scythians^ 
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In  the  dark  ages  of  ignorance,  religion  and 
government  could  not  well  be  divided,  inafmuch 
as  the  one  was  founded  upon  the  other  ;  at  leaft, 
all  obedience  and  fubordination  flowed  from  an 
opinion  of  fuperior  power  and  underilanding  in  the 
chief,  who,  in  order  to  maintain  this  opinion, 
v/ould  naturally  call  in  the  illufions  of  fuperflition, 
and  fet  himfelf  up  as  an  interpreter  of  the  will  of 
heaven.  Thus,  cunning  and  fagacity  in  procefs 
of  time  obtained  a  vidory  over  brutal  flrength  5 
and  thus,  the  fociety  of  Druids  became  in  a  manner 
the  legiflative  power  of  Gaul  and  Britain  :  for, 
though  the  civil  magiftrate  wore  the  trappings  of 
fovereignty ;  though  the  ordinary  detail  of  the  ad- 
miniftration  belonged  to  a  fenate ;  and  all  the  princes 
or  chieftains  alTembled  once  a  year,  to  deliberate 
upon  the  emergencies  of  the  flate ;  no  propofal 
was  made,  no  ilep  taken,  without  the  confent  and 
concurrence  of  the  chief  Druid^  near  the  place  of 
whofe  refidence  all  thofe  extraordinary  diets  were  Mona  an- 
convened;  tiqua^ 

"The 

but  greatly  refpeft.'d  at  Delos,  whi-  they  delivered  them  to  their  ne'gh- 
ther  they  ufed  to  fend,  from  time  to  hours  on  the  continent,  requeuing 
time,  facred  preients  of  their  firft-  that  they  might  be  forwarded  from  one 
fruits,  wrapped  in  bundles  of  wheat-  people  to  another,  until  they  arrived 
ftraw,  like  thofe  ufed  by  the  Thra-  at  the  Adriatic,  where  they  were  put 
cians  in  their  rites  and  facriiices  to  Into  the  hands  ef  the  Dodonians,  wh6 
Diana.  Thefe  were  fent  at  firft  by  conveyed  them  fafely  to  Delos.  As 
deputies  confifting  of  two  virgins  and  the  Greeks  iiicreafed  In  reputation  for 
^ve  men,  who  v/ere  received  with  the  learning,  the  Druids  of  the  Kebrldes> 
greateft  honours  by  the  Delians  j  and  diffatisfied  with  this  diftant  manner  of 
when  the  virgins  died,  their  funerals  communication,  deputed  one  of  their 
were  celebrated  with  the  utmoftfolem-  number  to  go  and  difcover  what  Im- 
nity,  and  even  hymns  compofed  in  provements  had  been  made  in  know-, 
their  praife.  The  Hyperborean'?,  loth  ledge,  and  renew  the  antrent  league 
to  run  the  rifque  of  loling  the  moft  with  the  Delians.  This  was  the  fa- 
valuable  perfons  of  their  nation.  In  mous  Abaris  celebrated  by  Jambllcus 
fuch  a  tedious  and  hazardous  peregri-  ajid  Porphyry,  who  fay  he  was  a 
nation,  fell  afterwards  upon  another  prieft  of  Apollo  j  that  he  travelled 
expedient  for  fending  their  offerings  to  over  all  Greece,  and  pafling  to  Cro- 
the  temples  of  Apollo  and  Diana  t  tona  iii  Italy^  vlfited  Pythagoras^ 
N^^  I,  e                           *        v-.th 
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The  original  Britons  lived  in  tribes  or  feparate 
clans,  under  the  ariftocratical  rule  of  their  feveral 
lords  ;  and  though  Ibme  of  thefe  uniting,  formed 
themfelves  into  more  powerful  ilates,  invefting  par- 
ticular chiefs  with  the  royal  authority,  each  apart 
confidered  himfelf  as  an  independent  fovereign  ; 
and  a  great  number  being  unwilling  to  undergo 
the  leail  compulfion  or  controul,  contented  them- 
felves with  ele6ling  a  general  in  times  of  danger, 
when  they  thought  themfelves  obliged  to  join  their 
forces  for  their  mutual  fafety  :  not  but  that  they 
were  often  blind  to  their  own  intereft  in  this  parti- 
cular, and  refuiing  to  unite,  faw  themfelves  alTaulted 
and  reduced  in  their  turns  ;  fothat  while  they  fought 
in  fingle  tribes,  the  whole  nation  was  vanquifhed. 


with  whom  he  contra£led  an  inti- 
macy of  friendfhip.  Strabo  gives  us 
to  underftand  that  Abaris  was  ad- 
mired by  the  Greeks  for  his  polite- 
ntfs  and  integrity.  Himorius  defcribes 
him  as  covered  with  a  plaid  faftened 
with  a  gilded  belt  that  encircled  his 
loins?  from  whence  his  troufers  de- 
fcended  to  the  foles  of  his  feet  :  he 
carried  a  bow  in  his  hand^  and  a 
quiver  hung  from  his  fhoulders.  He 
was  eafy  in  his  addrefs,  agreeable  in 
his  convcrfation  j  a  man  of  great  dif- 
ccrnment,  eager  in  the  purfnit  of 
knowledge,  u-nblemifted  in  his  mo- 
rals ;  and  he  fpoke  the  Greek  lan- 
guage with  great  fluency  and  elocu- 
tion. 

Notwithilanding  all  the  learning 
which  has  been  difplayed,  and  the  in- 
g^enrous  conje£tures  that  have  been 
ftirmed  tVom  the  fituation  of  the  He- 
brides, the  difpofition  of  the  natives, 
the  nature  of  their  worfhip,  and  the 
remains  of  their  temples,  to  prove 
that  they  were  tha  Hyperboreans  of 
which  this  philofopher  was  a  native  j 
rht  fuel  ilill  rcmiains  dubious  and  un- 


certain. The  great  antiquity  of  the 
event  has  removed  it  without  the 
fphere  of  diftincl  obfervation.  Dio- 
dorns  Sictilus,  who  defcribes  this  Hy- 
perborean ifland,  certainly  believed  it 
was  different  from  Britain  or  Ireland, 
with  w^hich  he  was  well  acquainted  j 
otherwife  he  would  have  diftinguiihed 
it  by  its  proper  name  r  fuch  a  corref- 
pondence  between  theDeliajis  and  Hy- 
perborean iflanders  could  not  fail  to 
open  a  trade  between  Greece  and  Bri- 
tain, which  did  nottake  place  till  feme 
ages  after  this  period,  tho'  many  of  the 
fiates  of  Greece  were  then  acquainted 
with  navigation.  Herodotus  in  relating 
the  ftory  of  the  Hyperborean  deputies, 
does  not'  mention  one  M^ord  of  their 
coming  from  an  ifland  ;  and  looks 
upon  the  circumftance  of  Abaris  as  a 
meer  fable.  '  In  a  word,  the  name 
of  Hyperboreans  feems  to  have  been  a 
vague  appellation  bcftowed  by  the 
Greeks  upon  the  northern  nations 
which  they  did  not  know,  and  much 
more  applicable  to  the  Laplanders 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  wefl:ern 
ifles  of  Scotland, 

.  This 
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•  This  want  of  unanimity  v/as  the  efTe(5l  of  their  pride, 
levity,  and  ferocious  difpofition.  l^hey  were  im- 
patient of  difciphne  and  order,  inconftant  in  their 
purfuits,  fudden  in  their  refentments,  and  barba- 
rous in  their  revenge. 

Strangers  to  luxury,  and  even  to  what  are  now 
thought  the  necelTaries  of  hfe,  their  wealth  con- 
fifled  in  their  herds  of  cattle,  which  they  drove 
from  place  to  place  for  the  convenience  of  paflure, 
like  the  antient  Nomades :  as  for  the  tin,  lead, 
iron,  corn,  ivory  bridles,  collars,  amber,  glafs 
veflfels,  bafl<:ets,  and  other  toys,  which  were  ex- 
ported from  Britain,  they  were  manufactured  by 
the  Belgs,  and  other  .nations  who  fettled  in  the 
maritime  parts  of  the  illand  :  the  inland  inhabitants 
dealt  in  nothing  but  cattle,  hides,  and  tallow,  which 
they  bartered  for  fuch  things  as  they  deemed  indif- 
penfably  neceffary  -,  they  lived  in  wretched  huts  or 
cabbins  made  of  boughs,  and  plaftered  with  mud  ; 
and  even  in  thefe  they  found  means  to  manifeil  their 
hoipitality  to  flrangers,  whom  they  efteemed  as  fa- 
cred  and  inviolable.  Their  diet  was  fimple  and 
parfimonious  ;  their  food  confuted  chiefly  of  milk 
and  venifon  ;  their  ordinary  drink  was  water ;  yet, 
upon  extraordinary  occafions,  they  indulged  them- 
felves  with  a  kind  of  fermented  liquor  made  of  bar- 
ley, honey,  or  apples  -,  and  when  intoxicated,  never 
failed  to  quarrel,  like  the  antient  Thracians.  Diod.i.  % 

They  v/ere  taller,  though  iefs  robufl,  than  the 
Gauls  ;  yet  their  conflitutions  v/ere  inured  to  hard- 
fhip  and  fatigue  -,  and  their  longevity  was  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  their  temperance.  The  drefs  of  S^^^^^ij!* 
their  nobles  confided  of  a  belted  plaid  of  variegated  foph,' 
colours,  with  troufers  that  anfwered  the  purpofes 
of  flockings  as  well  as  breeches  ;  and  thefe  were 
common  to  all  the  Gauls  upon  the  continent :  fome 
of  thofe  who  could  not  afford  to  purchafe  this  habit, 
covered  themfelves  with  (kins,  and  the  poorer  fort 

C  2  wenc 
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went  almoft  naked.  Perhaps  it  was  in  confe:'- 
quence  of  this  want  of  covering,  that  the/  had 
recoiirfe  to  the  pradlice  of  painting  their  bodies  with 
a  fubilance  that  fliut  up  the  pores,  and  defended 
the  nerves  of  the  fkin  from  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather  :  thus  fortified,  Dio  Nicasus  tells  us,  they 
could  endure  the  feverefl  cold,  and  even  remain 
whole  days  immerfed  in  mud.  They  were  poorly 
provided  with  warlike  weapons,  either  for  annoy- 
ance or  defence  :  the  better  fort  ufed  the  broad 
fword  and  dagger,  together  with  javelins  and  arrows-, 
but  the  common  people  had  no  other  offenfive  arms 
than  fharpened  fticks  for  javelins,  and  long  flaves 
edged  with  flint,  or  headed  with  copper^  in  lieu  of 
haibertSj  which  were  likewife  furniflied  with  a  kind 
of  bell  to  fcare  their  enemies  in  battle.  They  had 
neither  coats  of  mail  nor  helmets,  but  defended 
themfelves  with  light  round  targets  of  wood,  or 
twigs  covered  with  leather  and  fludded  with  nails 

Ta;cit.  Vit.  of  brafs.  The  only  finery  which  they  affeded,  was 
^"^°*  in  their  chariots  of  war,  which  were  curioufly 
carved  and  painted,  and  fo  contrived  as  to  be  flop- 
ped and  turned  on  the  declivity  of  hills,  with 
aftonifliing  dexterity :  they  were  generally  drawn 
by  two  horfes  -,  and  each  contained  the  driver  and 
a  fingle  warrior,  who  darted  his  javelins  at  the 
enemy,  and  even  drove  among  their  thickeft  ranks, 
terrifying,  trampling,  and  cutting  them  in  pieces 
with  long  fcythes  fixed  to  the  axletree  of  the  wheels. 

tror.iivMsde  Xhey  frequently  leaped  from  their  chariots,  and 
fought  on  foot,  until  being  fatigued  or  overpowered^ 
they  refumed  their  feats  ;  and  they  were  lb  expert 
in  the  management  of  thofe  machines,  that  they 
could  flop  or  turn  them  at  full  fpeed,  fit,  fland, 
run  upon  the  beam,  and  leap  out  and  in,  as  the  oc- 
cafion  required.  They  often  retreated  on  purpofe 
to  draw  the  enemiy  into  confufion,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  attack  with  redoubled  fury  >  but,  they 

always 
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always  engaged  in  feparate  bodies,  that  they  might 
have  room  to   adl:,  and  fuftain  thole  that  wanted 
fuccour.     The  Britons,  as  well  as  the  Gauls,  were 
remarkably  bold  andenterprifing;  they  charged  with 
Hirprifing  impetuofity  :  after  having  endeavoured 
to  intimidate  the  foe  with  the  hoarfe  and  difmai 
found  of  their  barbarous  trumpets,  repeated  fhouts, 
and  the  clafhing  of  their  arms,  they  advanced  to 
battle,  dancing  like  the  Curetes,  and  fmging  the 
valiant  deeds  of  their  anceftors.     They  were  war-  Died.  i.  i. 
like,  even  in  their  favourite  diver fion,  which  was 
hunting ;  and,  for  this  reafon,  their  princes   and 
chiefs  commonly  fixed  their  habitations  in  the  midil 
of  woods   and  forefls,  frequented  by  the  game ; 
and,  indeed,  this  was  the  (ituation  of  all  their  towns, 
which  were  compofed  of  miferable  huts,  built  in 
fpots  cleared  of  wood,  which  ferved  them  as  a  for- 
tification ;  for  they  were  almoft  always  at  war  with 
one  another,  or  with  the  colonies  of  the  BelgjE, 
and  other  nations,  which  they  could  never  forgive 
for  their  intrufion.     This  enmity  may  have  become 
more  rancorous  after  they  were  invaded  by  Divi- 
tiacus,  king  of  the  Suefibnes,  w^ho  being  in  great 
credit  with  the  whole  body  of  the  Belgs,   refolved 
t-o  make  their  friendfhip  fublervient  to  his  ambition, 
and  conquer  the  ifland  of  Britain  by  their  affiftance. 
For  this  purpofe,  he,  about  five  and  twenty  years 
before  Csfar's  expedition,  affembled  a  great  army 
of  his  own  fubjedis,  reinforced  by  the  Bibroci,  the 
Atrebates,  and  other  Belgic  nations  adjoining  to  his 
own  territories  -,  and  pafiing  over  into  Britain,  de- 
feated the  natives  in  feveral  encounters.     He  fub- 
dued  the  countries  at  prefent  known  by  the  names 
of  Berks,  Oxford,  Hants,  Wilts,  Somerfet,  and 
Suilex  •,  in  which  he  planted  colonies  of  his   Bel- 
gian auxiharies,  after  having  expelled- the  Regni' 
and  other  tribes  of  the  old  inhabitants.   The  Belgj^, 
who  were  already  fettled  in  Britain,  probably  lub-    • 
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mitted  and  joined  him  on  this  occafion ;  a  circunl- 
fbance  that  could  not  fail  to  render  them  ftill  more 
odious  to  the  native  iflanders.  Thefe  unintermitting 
hoftilities  kept  up  their  martial  difpofition  and  con-- 
temipt  of  danger,  which  was  not  confined  to  the 
male  fex,  but  fnone  fo  remarkably  in  the  Britifli 
women,  that  they  often  rufhed  into  battle,  and. 
braved  the  weapons  of  the  enemy.  They  always 
attended  their  hufbands  in  the  field,  encouraging 
them  to  deeds  of  glory  :  no  v/ar  was  undertaken 
without  their  advice  -,  they  judged  of  the  contra- 
ventions of  public  treaties  -,  they  fat  in  council, 
and  were  confulted  on  the  moil  important  occa- 
fion s. 

Had  the  Britons,  fuch  as  we  have  defcribed  them, 
brave,  honed,  and  ingenious,  been  united  vinder 
one  well  regulated  govern mient,  which  would  have 
bridled  their  ferocity,  reconciled  them  to  fubordina- 
tion,  and  provided  for  the  fafety  of  the  Hate  ;  in 
all  probability  they  would  have  preferved  their 
freedom  and  independency  againfl  the  whole  Ro- 
man power :  but,  there  was  a  fatal  defed:  in  their 
conftitution,  arifing  from  the  vaft  pumber  of  petty 
fovereignties,  ruled  by  their  own  particular  Reguli, 
W'ho  could  not  be  eafily  brought  to  a(5l  in  concert 
againll  the  common  enemy.  True  it  is,  a  number 
of  thefe  little  principalities  had  already  united  to- 
gether into  confiderable  dates,  either  ruled  by  kings, 
as  the  Cattieuchlani,  Iceni,  and  Brigantes ;  or  com- 
manded by  a  general  occafionally  elected,  as  the 
Silures.and  Ordovices  :  but  thofe  that  lived  remote 
from  the  danger  do  not  feem  to  have  been  affected 
by  the  fate  of  their  countrymen  who  were  attacked, 
or  to  have  favoured  them  with  the  leafl  affiftance, 
except  the  Ordovices,  who  afled  in  behalf  of  their 
neighbours  the  Silures. 

Befides,  they  were  very  ill  fupplied  with  arms, 
deflitute  of  m.oney  and  warlike  ftores,  and  ignorant 

of 
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of  difcipline  and  military  experience  :  they  lived  in 
a  level  open  country,  without  inclofure,  or  any 
place  of  rendezvous  or  retreat,  except  their  impene- 
trable woods,  and  inacceffible  bogs  and  mountains 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  ifland  ;  in  a  word,  they 
were  unfurnifhed  of  all  means  of  defence,  except 
their  native  courage  and  love  of  liberty.  In  this 
naked  fituation  they  were  alarmed  with  the  news  of 
an  invafion,  andfummoned  to  make  head  againft 
the  Roman  power,  commanded  anddire6ted  by  the 
greatefl  general  that  ever  lived,  who  had  already 
triumphed  over  prodigious  armies  of  Germans  anq 
Gauls,  acknowledged  to  be  the  mofh  powerful  na- 
tions in  Europe,  with  a  body  of  veteran  troops  that 
were  deemed  invincible, 

Julius  Cjefar  having  conquered  Gaul,  and  fe-  >iJ"'' c.t- 
verely  chaflifed  the  Germans,  who  had  crolTed  the  to  imade^ 
Rhine,  in  order  to  favour  a  general  revolt  and  in-  Eiitaim 
furredlion  of  their  neighbours,  refoived  to  make  a 
defcent  upon  the  ifland  of  Britain,  which  v/as  al- 
moft  altogether  unknown  to  the  Romans.  His 
pretence  v/as  to  puaifh  the  iilanders,  for  having  fent 
fuccours  to  the  Gauls  while  he  waged  war  againfl 
that  nation,  as  well  as  for  granting  an  afylum  to 
the  Belgs,  after  having  excited  them  to  a  rebellion, 
in  confequence  of  which  they  w€re  routed,  and  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  own  country.  ^  Thefe  were 
fufficient  motives  in  a  Roman  general,  confidering 
the  political  maxims  of  that  people,  who  always 
looked  upon  the  auxiliaries  of  their  enemies  as  prin- 
cipals in  the  quarrel,  and  attacked  them  accordingly, 
without  any  declaration  of  war,  concerning  which 
they  were  in  other  cafes  extremely  formal  and  punc- 
tihous.  Over  and  above  thefe  inducements,  lb  me 
authors  fuppofe  Csefar  to  have  been  influenced  by 
the  hopes  of  finding  a  great  quantity  of  fine  Bri^ 
tiih  pearls,  which  were  then  much  in  requeft.  But  suetomus. 
avarice  was  no  pare  of  his  charader ;  and  we  may 
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with  more  plaufibility  fuppofe,  he  was,  on  this  oc* 
cafion,  aduated  by  that  ambition  and  thirll  of  glory 
which  feems  to  have  been  the  charaderiftic  of  his 
dilpofition. 

Whatever  the  true  didlates  of  his  heart  may  have 
been,  he  determined  to  employ  the  latter  part  of  the 
fummer,  that  remained  after  his  German  expedi- 
tion, in  an  hoflile  vifit  to  Britain  -,  and  though  he 
fhould  find  the  feafon  too  far  advanced  to  make  any 
progrefs  in  the  operations  of  war,  he  forefaw  ad  - 
vantage  in  making  himfelf  acquainted  with  the 
coaft,  creelis,  and  harbours,  as  well  as  with  the 
genius  of  the  inhabitants,  which  v/ere  very  little 
known,  even  to  the  traders  who  went  thither  on 
account  of  commerqe.  With  this  view  he  previoufly 
confuked  the'  merchants,  who  could  give  him  no 
fatisfaftion  touching  the  fize  of  the  ifland,  the  num- 
ber of  nations  by  whom  it  was  poflelfed,  their  laws 
and  cuftoms,  their  pradice  in  war,  or  their  har- 
bours, that  were  capable  of  containing  a  great  num- 
ber of  large  velTels.  Thus  left  to  his  own  conjec- 
tures, he  detached  C.  Volufenus  in  a  frigate  to  exa- 
mine the  coaft,  and  return  as  foon  as  pofTible  with 
his  report ;  while  he  himfelf  advanced,  with  all  his 
forces,  into  the  territory  of  the  Morini,  which  lay 
neareft  to  the  Britifh  Ihore  •,  and  here  he  ordered 
that  all  his  ihips  fhould  be  aifembled,  without 
delay, 

Mean  while,  his  defign  being  communicated  by 
fome  merchants  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime 
parts  of  Britain,  chiefly  thofe  who  had  removed 
thither  from  the  oppofite  continent,  they  fent  am- 
bafladors  to  make  their  fubmiffion,  and  promifed 
to  deliver  hoftages  for  their  good  behaviour.  C^far 
received  them  with  great  complacency -,  and  having 
exhorted  them  to  continue  ftedfaft  in  the  fame  fenti- 
ments,  difmiifed  them  to  their  own  country,  toge- 
ther witii  a  Britiih  prince,  called  Comius,  whom 
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he  had  appointed  king  over  the  Atrebates,  and  of 
whofe  attachment  and  fagacity  he  was  well  allured. 
Knowing  this  Comins  v/as  held  in  great  veneration 
and  efteem  in  Britain,  he  directed  him  to  viht  the 
different  ftates,  and  ufe  his  influence  in  perfuading 
them  to  fohcit  the  prote6lion  of  the  Romans, 
which  he  would  grant  on  his  arrival  in  the  ifland. 
As  for  Volufenus,  he  returned  in  five  days  from 
the  coafl  of  Britain,  which  he  had  examined  from 
the  lea,  without  daring  to  land  on  fuch  an  hoilile 
Ihcre  ;  and  imparted  his  obfervations  to  Cjefar, 
who  formed  his  plan  accordingly. 

Having  collected  about  eighty  tranfports,  which 
he  judged  fufiicient  for  the  embarkation  of  two  le- 
gions, and  allotted  for  his  cavalry  eighteen  of  a 
larger  burthen,  that  were  wind-bound  on  another 
part  of  the  coall,  at  the  diflance  of  eight  miles,  he 
diflributed  his  .oiiicers  on  board  of  a  few  gallies, 
ordered  the  reft  of  his  army  to  be  cantoned  among 
the  Menapii  and  part  of  the  Morini,  under  the 
condud  of  Q^  Titurius  Sabinus,  and  L.  Auruncu- 
leius  Cotta,*  and  left  P.  Sulpicius  Rufus,  with  a 
fufHcient  garrifon,  to  occupy  the  place  and  harbour 
where  he  now  lay. 

Thefe  precautions  being  taken,  and  all  the  troops  casfarem- 
deftined  for  the  expedition  embarked,  he  iht  fail  ^il  for^s.^ 
with  the  firft  fair  wind  about  midnight :  and  next  Ante  c.  5£» 
morning  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  Britain,  where  he 
faw  the  rocks  and  cliffs  covered  with  an  infinite 
number  of  armed  iflanders,  affembled  to  oppofe  his 
landing.     Finding  it  impradticable  to  gain  the  lliore 
in  that  place,  on  account  of  the  fwelling  furf  and 
the  impending  mountains,  from  whence  his  foldiers 
muft  have  been  grievoufly  annoyed  by  the  Britons, 
he  refolved  to  choofe  a  more  favourable  llrand,  for 
making  his  defcent.     Mean  while,  as  he  lay  at  an- 
chor to  wait  for  that  part  of  the  fleet  which  had 
not  yet  arrived,  he  called  a  council  of  his  oflicers, 
to  whom  he  imported  ^he  remarks  of  Volufenus, 

together^ 
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Ant^c,  sS'  togtxhtx  with  his  difpofition  for  landing,  and  the 
precife  order  by  which  every  individual  was  to  a6t 
in  his  own  province  y  then  taking  the  firft  oppor- 
tunity of  the  wind  and  tide,  he  made  the  fignai  for 
weighing  anchor,  and  failed  about  eight  miles  along- 
fhore,  till  he  found  an  open  road  and  level  country. 

7"he  Britons,  fufpe6ting  his  defign,  detached 
their  cavalry  and  chariots  of  war  to  the  fame  fpot, 
and  following  with  the  refl  of  their  forces,  took 
poifefTion  of  the  ground  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to 
hinder  the  Romans  from  approaching  the  fhore  ; 
for,  as  their  fhips  drew  too  much  water  to  float 
near  the  beach,  the  foldiers  were  obliged  to  leap 
overboard  ;  s  when,  being  encumbered  with  the 
weight  of  their  armour,  intangled  in  the  fea,  and 
expofed  to  the  rifque  of  plunging  into  unknown 
holes  and  caverns  under  water,  they  did  not  fight 
with  their  ufual  alacrity,  but  feemed  affrighted  at 
the  fury  and  refolution  of  the  iflanders,  who  not 
only  galled  them  with  their  javelins  from  the  fhore, 
but  even  rufhed  upon  them  in  the  fea,  fighting  hand 
to  hand  with  amazing  vigour  and  intrepidity. 

C^far,  perceiving  the  difadvantage  under  v/hich 
his  foldiers  laboured,  directed  his  gallies  to  be  rowed 
nearer  to  the  fhore,  fo  as  to  flank  the  Britons,  againft , 
whom  the  flings,  arrows,  and  projectile  machines 
were  plyed  with  great  execution  and  fuccefs  j  for, 
the  iflanders,  as  much  confounded  and  intimidated 
at  the  Arrange  figure  of  the  gallies,  the  motion  of 
the  oars,  and  the  contrivance  of  the  baliflse,  as  at 
the  damage  they  fuflained  from  the  flones  and  mif- 
file  weapons,  fuddenly  paufed,  and  then  retired  to 
a  fmall  diftance.  Notwithftanding  this  check  the 
Romans  feemed  averfe  to  trufl  themfelves  in  fuch  a 
depth  of  water,  when  the  flandard- bearer  of  the 
tenth  legion  obferving  their  backwardnefs,  leaped 
into  the  fea,  calling  aloud,  ''  F'ollow  me,  my  fellow- 
"  foldiers,  unlefs  you  want  to  betray  the  eagle  into 
^'  the  hands  of  the  enemy."    Thus  adjured,   they 

fprung 
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forimo;  overboard  without  further  hefitadon,  and -^^'^^^- 55- 
made  towards  the  fhore,  where  being  met  by  the 
enemy,  a  very  obilinate  battle  enfued,  which  had 
like  to  have  proved  fatal  to  the  Romaics,  who  find- 
ing it  impofiible  to  form  in  the  water,  could  not 
avail  themfelves  of  their  difcipline  and  military  fl<.ili, 
while  thofe  who  gained  the  fhore  were  furrounded 
and  cut  in  pieces,  before  they  could  afiemble  in  any 
number,  or  be  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle. 

In  this  emergency,  Csfar  commanded  the  boats  Lands  in 
belonging  to  the  fleet  to  be  crammed  v/ith  foldiers,  defeat"the" 
in  order  to  row  about  and  fuflain  thofe  who  wanted  natives. 
fuccour  •,  and  this  expedient  determined  the  fortune 
of  the  day,  by  enabling  his  men  to  gain  firm  foot- 
ing on  the  beach,  where,  forming  immediately  in 
a  confiderable  body,  they  proceeded  to  charge  with 
their  ufual  confidence  •,  and  now  profiting  by  that 
heavy  armour  which  had  encumbered  them  before, 
they  foon  compelled  the  naked  Britons  to  quit  the 
field  with  precipitation ;  though  Csefar  could  not 
improve  his  vidlory  for  want  of  his  horfe,  which  c^farCom. 
were  not  yet  arrived  ^.     The  Britons,  difpirited  by  strabo.  Dio, 

*  This  defcent  was  made  from  the  landing  could  be  any  other  than  peal» 

Downes,  and  the  battle  fought  at  the  This  fuf  pofition  Is  confinned  by  the 

place  v/hich   is  now  called  Deal,  as  tradition  of  the  Britons  as  well  as  of 

Casfar's  own  account  of  the  expedi-  the  Saxons,  who  mentioned  the  cir- 

tion  plainly  evln,ces  ;    for^    the  land  cumftance  in  a  table  hung  up  In  Dover 

he  firil  made  coul/d  be  no  other  than,  caftle.     This  opinion  Is  likewife  em* 

Dover,  which  is  fearer  than  any  other  braced  by  Nennius,  who  fays  Caefar 

part  of  Britain  to  the  Galilean  fhore  j  ad  Dole  beilum  pugnayit ;   and  Cam- 

and  he  defcribes  the  cliffs  with  great  ^^^  obferved  in  this   place,    ^the  re, 

accuracy.      Frorin    thence    he    failed  niains  of  the  ranaparts  which  Caefar 

with  the  tide  getting  to  the   north-  raifed  to  defend  the  fliipping  from  the 

ward,    and  turning  a   point  of  land,  aflaults  of  the  weather  and  the  enemy, 
which  was  the   fouth    foreland,  came         The  day  of  his  landing    was  the 

to  an  anchor  in    the  Downes,  after  a  26th  of  Auguft  in  the  afternoon,  33 

progrefs  of  eight  miles.     The  diilance  the  learned   Hally  has   demonftrated 

from  Dover,  the  headland  hp  turned,  from  the  circumfrances  of  the  hiftory, 

the  flatnefs   of  the   beach,     and   the  and  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 

epennefs   of  the    country,    leave  no  tides,     Philofo.ph.  tranf.  N*'.  193. 
room  to  fufpe^  that  the  jjlace  of  his 

this 
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Ante  a  55.  this  defeat,  no  fooner  recolle6ted  themfeives  from 
their  confternation,  than  they  fent  ambafladors  to 
implore  the  clemency  of  Csefar,  and  along  with 
them  Comius  the  Atrebatian,  whom,  as  a  creature 
of  the  Roman  general,  they  had  feized  and  iliackled 
on  his  firft  landing,  before  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  fignifying  the  caufe  of  his  arrival.  But  now 
that  they  were  vanquiihedin  battle,  they  afcribed  this 
outrage  to  the  fury  of  the  ungovernable  m.ultitude  ; 
begged  pardon  for  the  offence,  promifed  to  deliver 
hoftages,  and  in  all  things  to  obey  his  commands. 
Crefar  complained,  that  after  having  of  their  own 
accord  fent  ambalTadors  to  the  continent,  with  offers 
of  peace  and  fubmiiTion,  they  had  neverthelefs  op- 
pofed  his  landing  in  fuch  an  hoflile  manner  :  but 
he  forgave  their  indifcretion,  and  demanded  a  cer- 
tain number  of  hoftages  ;  part  of  whom  they  im- 
mediately delivered,  and  promifed  to  lend  for  the 
reft  with  all  convenient  difpatch  from  the  remoter 
provinces.  Mean  while  they  difmiffed  their  troops, 
and  their  princes  and  lords  aifembling,  recom- 
mended themfeives,  and  their  different  ftates  to  the 
protedlion  of  Csfar  :  though  this  fubmiffionfeems 
to  have  been  extorted  by  the  neceffity  of  the  occa- 
fion  ;  for,  they  afterwards  renounced '  it  with  the 
firft  opportunity. 
His  fTiJps  Their  fefiion  was  not  yet  broke  up,  when  the 

b/atempcft  eighteen  fhips,  with  the  Roman  cavalry  failing  from 
Gaul  with  a  gentle  breeze,  no  fooner  approached 
the  Britifh  coaft,  than  they  were  difperfed  by  a  ter- 
rible tempeft  of  wind  blowing  off  the  fhore,  and 
obliged  to  return  to  the  port  they  had  left,  at  which 
they  arrived  with  great  difficulty,  after  having 
narrowly  efcaped  the  horrors  of  fhipwreck.  This 
ftorm,  which  happened  at  the  full  moon,  was  at- 
tended with  fuch  an  high  tide,  that  in  the  nio-ht  all 
the  gallies  which  the  Romans  had  hauled  afhorefor 
iafety,  were  filled  with  water  -,  while  of  thofe  which 

rode 
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rode  at  anchor,  fome  ran  foul  of  one  another  and  ^^^^  ^'  55' 
were  deflroyed,  and  the  relt  were  rendered  ufelefs 
by  the  lofs  of  their  anchors,  cables,  mails,  and 
rigging  :  a  miferable  fpe6tacle  to  the  army  on  fhore^ 
who  could  give  them  no  afliitance  ;  and  having  no 
materials  for  refitting  the  damaged  vefiels,  faw 
themfelves  deprived  of  the  means  of  returning  to 
Gaul,  and  deftitute  of  provifion  on  which  they 
could  fubfift  through  the  winter  in  Britain. 

The  ifiand  chiefs,  who  had  not  yet  feparated,  re- 
folved  to  take  the  advantage  of  this  calamity,  by 
which  they  faw  the  Romans  difpirited  :  they  con- 
ferred with  each  other  upon  this  opportunity  which 
fortune  had  put  in  their  power ;  they  repined  at  the 
lofs  of  their  liberty  ;  upbraided  themfelves  with 
their  infamoufly  tame  fubmiffion  to  an  handful  of 
enemies,  without  cavalry,  fubfiftence,  or  Ihips  to 
which  they  might  retire  :  they  looked  upon  their 
invaders  as  vi6lims  devoted  to  defcrudiion,  and  de- 
termined to  facrifice  them  to  the  genius  of  their 
country.  In  thefe  fentiments  they  gradually  dif- 
appeared  from  the  Roman  camp,  and  began  pri- 
vately to  reaffemble  their  forces  -,  while  Csefar  fuf- 
pedling  their  defign,  as  the  natural  confequence  of 
what  had  happened,  as  alfo  from  their  delaying  to 
fend  in  the  refl  of  the  hoftages,  began  to  make  pre- 
parations for  his  own  fafety.  He  ordered  all  the 
corn  and  provifion  in  the  neighbourhood  to  be 
brought  into  the  camp,  difpatched  a  vefTel  to  the 
continent  for  materials  to  repair  the  {hipping ;  and 
this  work  his  men  undertook  with  fuch  ardour,  that 
in  a  little  time  the  whole  fleet  was  rendered  fit  for 
fervice,  except  twelve  Ihips  that  perilhed  in  the 
ilorm. 

During  thefe  tranfadions,  the  feventh  legion  being  The  Bnton? 
fentout  as  ufual  to  forage,  at  a  time  when  the  peace  Jg"g^j\*tl 
lately  concluded  was  fuppofed  to  be  in  full  force,  gion, 
and  the  Roman  camp  was  openly  frequented  by  the 
I  Britons, 
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Antec.  5^,  gntoiis,  the  fentinels  perceived  a  greater  cloud  of 
dufl  than  could  poffibly  arife  from  the  legion  that 
went  forth,  and  communicated  this  obfervation  to 
Csfar,  who  immediately  fufpedling  fome  new  at- 
tempt of  the  iflanders,  marched  out  at  the  head  of 
the  cohorts  that  were  upon  duty,  after  having  or- 
dered other  bands  to  take  their  (lation  ;  and  the 
reft  of  the  army  to  follow  him  with  the  utmofl  ex- 
pedition :  when  he  had  advanced  a  good  way  from 
the  camip,  he  found  the  feventh  legion  hard  prefTed 
by  the  enemy,  who  concluding  they  would  natu- 
rally come  to  this  place,  as  here  only  the  corn  was 
,  not  yet  reaped,  had  formed  an  ambufcade  in  the 
woodsj  from  which  they  fuddenly  fell  upon  the 
Romans,  when  they  were  difperfed  and  unarmed, 
fo  as  to  cut  off  a  few,  and  diforder  the  reft,  who 
could  hardly  refift  the  attacks  of  fuch  a  furious 
rnultitude  as  furrounded  them  *,  for  the  Britons  not 
only  ftiowered  their  darts  and  javelins  at  a  diftance, 
but  likewife  drove  among  them  with  their  chariots 
of  war^  by  which  they  were  greatly  diftrefted.  They 
were,  therefore,  very  feafonably  relieved  by  their 
genera],  at  whofe  arrival  the  enemy  intermitted  in 
their  action.  Caefar  judging  it  improper  to  provoke 
them  to  a  general  engagement,  kept  his  ground  for 
fome  time,  in  order  of  battle,  and  then  retreated 
to  his  camp,  in  which  he  was  confined  for  feveral 
days  by  tempeftuous  weather.  But,  this  did  not 
hinder  the  Britons  from  difpatching  mefiengers  to 
all  parts  of  the  country,  with  accounts  of  the  fmall 
number  and  dejedlion  of  the  Romans,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  they  alTembled  from  different  quar- 
ters to  an  immenfe  number  of  horfe  and  foot, 
and  boldly  advanced  towards  the  enemy's  intrench- 
ments. 

Caefar,  far  from  baulking  their  im.patience,  m.arch- 
ed  out  to  meet  and  give  them  battle,  when  they 
Were  quickly   routed  with  great  flaUghter,  and  all 

their 
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their  habitations   for  a  confiderable  circuit  fet  on  Ante  c.  55, 
fire  and  deftroyed.     That  lame  day  they  fent  depu- 
ties to  fupphcate   the  mercy  of  the  Roman  com- 
mander, who  granted  thern  peace,  on  condition  that 
they  fhould  fend  to  the  continent  double  the  num- 
ber of  the  hoflages  he  at  firfl  demanded  -,  and  now 
that  the  autumnal  equinox   approached,  and  his  ^_^^^^ 
fhips  were  unfit  for  a  winter  Voyage,  he  forthwith  turns  to 
re-embarked  his  army  and  returned  to  Gaul.  ^^"^* 

Such  was  the  fuccefs  of  the  firil  attempt  the  Ro- 
mans made  on  the  liberty  of  Britain,  which  was 
defended  by  the  natives  with  all  that  fpirit  and  en- 
thufiafm  which  freedom  and  independency  infpire  ; 
and  thus  ended  that  celebrated  expedition  of  C^far, 
which  though  unattended  with  any  other  folid  ad- 
vantage than  thatx)f  making  him  acquainted  with 
the  coail  of  the  ifland,  and  the  temper  of  the  inha- 
bitants, was  extolled  at  Rome  above  all  the  vic- 
tories  he  had  obtained  over  the  Germans  and  the 
Gauls,  and  his  fuccefs  in  Britain  acknowledged  by 
a  fupplication  of  twenty  days.     Although  this  was 
an  extravagant  and  ridiculous  decree  of  the  fenate, 
confidering  the  little  progrefs  he  had  made  in  his 
firft  defcent,  it  is  at  lead  a  glorious  teftimony  of 
the  opinion  which  the  Romans,  in  the  meridian  of 
all  their  power  and  glory,  entertained  with  regard 
to  the  valour  of  our  anceftors  •,  neverthelefs  we  can- 
not alTent  to  the  overweening  conje6tures  of  thofe 
who,  from  an  illiberal  partiality  to  their  own  coun- 
try, pretend,  that  C^lar  was  aftuaily  defeated  by 
the  Britons  ;  whereas  it  appears  they  were  utterly 
unable  to  cope  with  him  in  the  field,  even  when 
they  had  an  immenfe  fuperiority  in  point  of  num- 
ber y  that  the  fmall  advantage  they  gained  over  the 
feventh  legion  was  the  effed:  of  furprize  -,  and  that 
his  fudden  return  to  the  continent  in  fuch  a  fhattered 
condition,  did  not  fo  much  denote  his  apprehenfion 
of  the  iflanders,  as  his  dread  of  a  winter  paffage  in 

crazy 
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AiitcC.  55;  crazy  vefTels  which  had  fulFered  in  the  florm.  Had 
he  thought  himfelf  too  weak  to  fubdue  the  Britifh 
power  by  the  force  of  his  arms,  he  would  probably 
Have  had  recourfe  to  other  arts,  and  endeavoured  ta 
foment  divifions  among  the  different  ftates  in  the 
land  •,  an  expedient  which  could  hardly  have  mif- 
carried,  as  they  were  ill  affeded  to  one  another, 
and  he  could  eafily  have  found  emiffaries  who  would 
have  gladly  followed  his  inflrudlions  :  it  mud  be 
owned,  however,  that  on  this  occafion  they  united  * 
for  their  common  fafety,  and  even  the  Belgian  colo- 
nies a6led  in  concert  with  the  antient  natives  of  the 
ifland. 

The  Britons  no  fooner  faw  themfelves  delivered 
from  fuch  troublefome  vifitants,  than  they  feemed 
to  forget  the  fubmiffions  and  promifes  they  had 
made,  and  two  only  of  their  fbates  fent  over  the 
ftipulated  hoftages  to  Caefar,  who,  in  all  appearance^ 
was  not  much  incenfed  at  their  neglecl,  inafmuch 
as  it  furnifhed  him  with  a  fpecious  pretext  for  re- 
turning to  Britain,  and  reducing  the  whole  ifland 

Prepares  for  under  the  Roman  dominion.     Mean  while^  having; 
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iccjit.  put  his  army  into  quarters,  he  let  out  tor  Italy, 
but  not  before  he  had  given  orders  and  directions 
for  refitting  the  damaged  Ihips,  and  building  a  great 
number  of  other  veifels  of  various  conftrudion, 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  tranfporting  his  le- 
gions and  cavalry,  as  well  as  of  floating  in  Ihallow 
water,  that  they  might  be  landed  with  equal  eafe 
and  fafety  :  they  were  broad  fiat-bottomed  boats, 
managed  with  oars,  calculated  for  lying  clofe  to 
the  beach,  and  plying  againfl  the  current  of  the 
tides.  Thefe  orders  being  executed  during  the  win- 
ter, under  the  infpedion  of  his  lieutenants ;  and 
mails,  cables,  anchors,  and  rigging,  fetched  from 
Spain,  he  returned  to  the  army  in  Gaul,  wdiere  he 
found  fix  hundred  tranfports  and  tv>?enty~eight  gal- 
lies  ready  to  put  to  fea  r,  and  thefe  he  aflembled  at 

the 
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the  port  of  Itium,  (fuppofed  to  be  Vitfand,)  at  the  ^^*t^^'-  54. 
dillance  of  thirty  miles  from  the  Britiih  coafl:. 

But,  his  departure  was  delayed  by  a  commotion  Reduces  the 
among  the  Triviri,  who  were  lliid  to  have  engaged  '^"^"*'  - 
with  the  Germans,  in  fome  intrigues  againll;  the 
Roman  orovernment.  Csefar  marching;  into  their 
territories,  at  the  head  of  four  legions  and  eight 
hundred  horfe,  confirmed  Cingetorix  in  the  magi- 
ilracy,  received  the  fubmiflionof  the  ftate,  and  car- 
ried off  two  hundred  hoilages,  including  the  fons 
and  kindred  of  Idutiomarus,  who  was  a  turbulent 
rrian,  and  at  the  head  of  a  great  fa6lion.  Nor  ',vere 
thefe  the  only  pledges  he  demanded  for  the  peace- 
able behaviour  of  the  Gauls  in  his  abfence  :  w^hen 
he  returned  to  Itium,  he  convened  the  cavahy  of 
Gaul,  and  all  the  chiefs,  except  a  very  few  in 
whofe  attachment  he  could  confide,  refolving  thev 
fhould  accompany  him  in  his  expedition.  Among 
thefe  was  Dumnorix  the  i^duan,  who  either  dread- 
ing the  dangers  of  the  fea,  or  intending  to  raife  a 
rebellion  after  Csefar's  departure,  earneflly  defired 
to  be  excufed  from  the  voyage,  and  finding  Csfar 
inflexible,  withdrew  in  the  night  with  the  _^duan 
cavalry  •,  but  being  purfued  and  overtaken  by  Cs- 
far's  troops,  he  refufed  to  return  or  fubm.it ;  and 
fell  fighting  with  great  gallantry,  calling  aloud, 
with  his  iateft  breath,  that  he  was  "  a  free  born 
"  Gaul,  native  of  a  free  nation,  and  that  he  would 
"  not  be  enflaved.*' 

As  for  the  ^duan  cavalry,  which  had  accom-  Makes an^ 
panied  him  in  his  retreat^  they  returned  to  Caefar,  Mentor 
who,  about  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  leaving  La-  Britain. 
bienus  at  Itium  with  three  legions  and  two  thoufand 
horfe,  in  order  to  be  a  check  upon  the  Gauls,  and 
provide  corn  for  the  Britifh  expedition,  fet  fail  at 
fun-fet  with  five  legions,  and  the  fame  number  of 
cavalry  he  had  left  behind,   his   fleet  confiding  of 
eight  hundred  veiTel'S  j  and  next  day  at  noon  arrived 
.   N^  T.  D  as 
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Ante  a  SS'  at  the  place  of  his  former  defcent,  where  he  landed 
without  oppofition.  There  was  not  one  Briton  to 
be  feen  on  that  part  of  the  coafl :  but  he  afterwards 
underflood  from  the  prifoners,  that  the  iflanders, 
apprifed  of  his  intent,  had  aflembled  an  army,  and 
marched  down  to  the  fea-fide  to  oppofe  his  difem- 
barkation,  when  feeing  the  whole  channel  covered 
as  it  were  with  fhips,  they  were  ilruck  with  con- 
flernation,  and  retreated  to  their  lurking-places. 
Csef.  de  ^  The  army  being  landed,  and  the  ground  marked 
BeU.Gaiiic.  ^^^  £^^  ^^^  camp,  Cssfar  provided  himfelf  with 

guides,  and  leaving  ten  cohorts  arid  three  hundred 
horfe,  under  the  command  of  Q^  Atrius,  to  guard 
the  fhips  which  lay  at  anchor  in  the  Downes,  he 
began  his  march  in  quefl  of  the  Britons.  Having 
advanced  about  twelve  miles  he  came  ia  fight  of 
their  army  encamped  near  a  river,  the  pafiage  of 
which  they  difputed  with  their  cavalry  and  chariots ; 
but  thefe  being  repulfed  by  the  Romans,  they  re- 
treated to  a  wood,  in  the  midfl:  of  which  there  was 
a  kind  of  fortification  raifed  with  felled  timber. 
Ants  c.  54.  Here  they  polled  themfelves  as  in  an  impregnable 
fortrefs  :  but  they  were  foon  diflodged  by  the  tenth 
legion,  and  betook  themfelves  to  flight  in  the  ut- 
mofl  confulion  ;  though  Csfar  would  not  allow  his 
horie  to  purfue  them  through  an  unknown  country, 
efpecialiy  as  the  day  was  far  advanced,  and  he  had 
not  yet  fortified  his  camp  at  the  landing-place.  In 
the  morning  however,  he  fent  detachments  of  ca- 
valry and  infantry  in  purfuit  of  the  fugitives ;  yet 
they  were  foon  recalled,  in  confequence  of  a  meffage 
from  Q^  Atrius,  giving  him  to  underfland  that  the 
fleet  had  received  great  damage  from  a  furious  tem* 
pefl,  which  had  blown  with  fuch  violence,  that 
the  anchors  could  not  hold,  and  a  number  of  (hips 
were  fhattered  and  cafl  afhore.  He  forthwith 
marched  down  to  the  lea  fide,  where  he  learned  the 
particulars  of  his  lofs,  and  found  that  forty  fhips 

were 
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Vvere  utterly  deftroyed  :  in  order  to  repair  the  reft,  Ante  C;  54* 
he  called  all  the  carpenters  from  the  legions,  and 
in  a  letter  to  Labienus,  defired  that  all  his  workmen 
might  be  employed  in  building  a  number  of  new 
vefTels.  Mean  while  he  ordered  the  fhips  to  be 
hauled  afhore,  and  fortified  with  the  fame  trench 
and  rampart  that  furrounded  his  camp. 

This  ftupendous  v/ork  being  finifhed  in  ten  days^ 
with  infinite  labour,  he  appointed  a  proper  guard 
or  garriion  for  its  defence,  and  put  his  troops  agairi 
in  motion  againil  the  Britonsj  whom  he  found  in 
the  fame  place  they  had  before  occupied,  to  an  in- 
credible number.  By  this  time  their  common  dan-  The  Moris 
ger  had  induced  them  to  forget,  or  at  leaft  fupprefs  caiih^ei- '^^ 
their  former  feuds  and  animofities,  and  unite  their  launusi 
whole  ftreng-th  for  the  mutual  defence  of  their  li- 
berty  and  poirefTionSi  They  had  convened  a  gene- 
ral council  of  all  their  flates  and  dynaflies,  in  order 
to  deliberate  on  the  emergency  of  their  affairs  ;  and 
forefeeing  nothing  but  confufion  and  anarchy  would 
prevail  in  an  army  compofed  of  independent  chiefs 
that  owned  no  fuperior,  and  knew  no  fubordination, 
they  unanim.ouily  conferred  a  didlatorial  pov/er  upon 
Caffiyellaunus,  whofe  territories  (comprehending 
Hertfordihire,  Bedfordfliire,  and  Bucks)  were  di- 
vided from  the  maritime  dates  by  the  river  Thames, 
This  prince  had  been  formerly  engaged  in  con-^ 
tinual  wars  with  his  neighbours,  and  acquired  fuch 
reputation  in  military  (kill,  that  they  now  deemed 
him  worthy  of  being  invefled  w4th  the  fovereign 
command  ;  though  this  vv'as  a  very  dangerous  ex- 
periment, which  nothing  could  juftify  but  their 
dangerous  fituation.  They  had  no  fboner  raifed 
him  to  this  preheminence,  then  they  reiolved  to 
ftrengthen  his  hands  with  fuch  power  as  fhould  en- 
able him  to  a6l  up  to  the  importance  of  his  fcation  i 
and  immediately  armed  and  alTembled  their  vaiTals 
fo  as  to  compofe  a  very  numerous  and  formidable 

D  2  army. 
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Antec.  54.  army,  with  v/hich  CafTivellaunus  took  poflefTion  of 
the  pod  from  whence  the  Britons  had  been  lately 
diflodged. 

The  firil  act  of  his  imperatorial  power  was  to  de- 
tach his  cavalry  and  chariots  to  harrafs  the  Romans 
on  their  march ;  and  this  fervice  they  performed 
with  great  intrepidity,  falling  upon  the  enemy's 
horfe  j  which  however  obliged  them  to  give  way 
and  abfcond  among  the  woods  and  mountains, 
where,  being  acquainted  with  the  ground,  they  ral- 
lied, attacked,  and  cut  in  pieces  fome  ilraggling 
Romans,  who  were  too  eager  in  the  purfuit.  Not 
fatisfied  with  having  made  this  undaunted  effort, 
they  afterwards  ruflied  fuddenly  and  unexpe&dly 
from  the  woods,  while  the  enemy  were  employed 
in  fortifying  their  camp,  and  charged  the  grand 
guard  with  fuch  impetuofity,  that  C^far  was  obliged 
to  fend  a  ilrong  body  to  fuftain  them  ;  even  then 
the  courageous  Britons  forced  their  way  through 
the  intervals  of  the  cohorts,  and  cutting  their  paf- 
fage  back  again,  retreated  to  their  thicket,  after 
having  killed  a  number  of  Romans,  and  among 
the  reft,  the  tribune  Quintus  Laberius  Durus. 

Csfar's  legions,  inured  as  they  were  to  danger, 
and  familiar  with  death,  could  not  help  manifefl- 
ing  their  terror,  at  the  headlong  and  almoft  irre- 
fiftible  attacks  of  the  Britons,  and  the  ftrange  no- 
velty in  their  manner  of  fighting,  which  gave  them 
a  great  advantage  over  heavy-armed  infantry,  who 
could  not  pretend  to  purfue  them  when  they  gave 
way,  and  durft  not  break  their  ranks  or  abandon 
their  ftandards.  Nor  could  the  Roman  cavalry 
fight  them  upon  equal  terms  -,  for,  they  frequently 
retreated  in  feeming  diforder,  to  decoy  them  into 
the  purfuit  -,  and  when  they  were  at  too  great  a  di- 
ftance  from  the  legions  to  be  properly  fuftained, 
they  leaped  from  their  chariots,  and  aflailed  them 
on  foot :  thus  the  danger  was  the  fame  to  the  ca- 
valry, 
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valry,  whether  they  retreated  or  purfued.  Befides,  Ante  c.  54.. 
our '  iflanders  never  engaged  in  great  numbers, 
but  fought  in  fmall  bodies,  difpofed  in  diflind 
flations,  with  large  intervals  between  them,  that 
they  might  fupport  one  another  occafionaljy,  and 
thofe  that  were  fatigued  might  be  relieved  with 
frefli  reinforcements. 

On  the  day  after  this  obfcinate  adion,  they  '^^'^y  ^^^ 
fhewed  themfelves  at  a  diftance  upon  the  hills,  greatnrugh. 
without  manifefling  their  former  eagernefs  and  ^^^* 
alacrity  in  provoking  the  Romans  to  battle  ;  but, 
at  noon,  when  Csfar  detached  three  legions,  with 
all  the  cavalry,  to  forage  under  the  command  of 
C.  Trebonius  ;  they  fuddenly  poured  upon  the  fo- 
ragers from  all  quarters,  and  even  charged  the  le- 
gions as  they  flood  in  order  of  battle  :  but,  they 
were  immediately  repulfed  with  great  lofs.  They 
were  no  fooner  put  in  diforder  than  the  horfe  fell 
in  upon  them  with  fuch  precipitation,  as  left  them 
no  time  to  rally,  form,  or  avail  themfelves  of  their 
chariots  *,  fo  that  they  v/ere  entirely  routed  with 
great  flaughter.  The  auxiliaries  who  had  joined 
them  from  different  corners  of  the  ifland,  beinor 
difpirited  by  fuch  a  feries  of  defeats,  took  the  firll 
opportunity  of  returning  to  their  own  diflrids  ^  and 
after  this  period  the  Britons  never  hazarded  a  pitched 
battle  with  the  army  of  Csefar. 

This  politic  commander,  apprifed  of  the  retreat  c^far 
of  the  auxiliaries,    refolved  to  penetrate  into  the  s^^fTesthe 

-/->rr«ii  ^  rr-  •  Thames, 

confines  ot  Camvellaunus,  by  eroding  the   river  andpene- 
Thames  at  Coway  near  the  Oatlands,  where  alone  ^11^4^70- 
it  was  faid  to  be  fordable  by  infantry.     When  he  riesofCaiTi. 
arrived  at  this  place,  he  found  a  great  body  of  the 
Britons  polled  on  the  oppofite  bank,  which  they 
had  fortified  with  fharpened  palifadoes  :  they  had 
likewife  driven  flakes  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river,  fo  as  not  to  appear  above  the  fur- 
iace  j  a  circumflance  of  which  Csfar  was  inform- 

D  3  ed 
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iintcc.  54.  ed  by  the  prifoners  and  deferters.  Notv/ithfl:and« 
ing  thefe  obftrudions,  he  ordered  his  horfe  to  ford 
the  river,  and  the  foot  to  follow  without  lofs  of 
^  time.  They  plunged  into  the  llream,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  fuch  celerity,  even  when  up  to  their 
chins  in  water,  that  the  enemy  being  ftruck  with 
conflernation  could  not  fuftain  the  firfl  fhock,  but 
abandoning  their  works,  confulted  their  fafety  in  a 
precipitate  retreat. 

Caffivellaunus  having  by  this  time  refigned  all 
hope  of  fuccefs  in  regular  engagements,  difmilled 
the  greateft  part  of  his  troops,  retaining  about  four 
thoufand  charioteers,  with  whom  he  watched  the 
morions  of  the  Romans  •,  and  being  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  country  through  which  they 
marched,  attacked  them  occafionally,  when  dif- 
perfed  in  foraging,  or  entangled  in  woods  and  nar- 
row palTes,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  cavalry,  who 
duril  not  venture  to  reconnoitre  the  road,  or  make 
excurfions  to  any  dillance  from^  the  legions. 

While  Csfarlaid  wafte  the  country  v/ith  fire  and 
fword,  he  received  an  em.bafTy  from  the  Frino^ 
bantes,  a  powerful  people,,  inhabiting  Middlefex 
^nd  EiTex,  who  promifed  to  yield  him  obedience 
and  fubmiffion,  and  requeflied  that  he  v/ould  fend 
their  own  prince  Mandubratius  to  aiTume  the  regal 
authority  among  them,  and  protedl  him  from  the 
malice  of  Caffiveilaunus,  who  had  killed  his  tather 
Imanuentius.  The  young  prince  had  efcaped  his 
parent's  fate,  by  flying  into  Gaul,  and  craving  the 
protection  of  C^far,  vv^ho  now  reftored  him  to  his 
fubjeds,  after  having  obliged  them  to  deliver  forty 
Jiollages,  and  provided  corn  for  the  army  *. 

Their  example  was  immediately  followed  by  fe- 
veral  other  ftates  of  the  Belgic  Britons,  who  feeing 

.  *  Thefe  were  the  Ceni-magni,  Se-     Berks,     Oxfordfliire,      Bycks,     and 
gontisd,     Ancalites,     Bebraci,    and     Hertfordlliire. 
CafTi,    inhabiting  Surry,    Hampihire, 

the 
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the  Trinobantes  proteded  from  all  military  outrage,  ^^^^  ^'  54* 
furrendered  to  the  conqueror,  and  gave  him  to  un- 
derftand  that  he  was  but  at  a  little  diftance  from  the 
chief  town  of  CafTivellaunus,  fituated  among  woods 
and  morafTes,   in  v/hich  a  great  number  of  men 
and  cattle  was   affembled.      Thither  he  marched  ^^"^^^^  capi- 
without  further  delay  ;  and  though  he  found  the  and  piun-" 
place  flrongly  fortified,   both  by  art  and  nature,  ^^'^^^ 
refolved  to  aflault  it  in  two  different  quarters  ;  but, 
the  belieged  being  unable  to  fland  the  attack,   be- 
took themfelves  to  flight  from  another  part  of  the 
town,  though  numbers  of  them  perilhed  by  the 
fword,  and  the  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans. 

CafTivellaunus,  thus  hampered  and  diflreffed, 
fent  orders  to  Cingetorix,  Carnelius,  Taximagu- 
lus,  and  Segonax,  princes  whofe  territories  lay  in 
Kent,  Wilts,  and  Hampfhire,  to  affemble  all  their 
forces  privately,  and  furprife  the  naval  camp  of 
the  Romans,  while  Csefar  was  at  too  great  a  dif- 
tance to  fuccour  the  troops  he  had  left  on  the  fea- 
fide.  But  this  enterprize  did  not  fucceed  accord- 
ing to  his  expectation  -,  for,  when  they  approached 
the  camp,  the  enemy  made  a  vigorous  fally,  in 
which  they  killed  a  great  number  of  the  Britons, 
and  took  *  Cingetorix  prifoner.  The  bad  fuccefs 
of  this  attempt  made  a  deep  impreffion  upon  the 
mind  of  CafTivellaunus,    who  feeing  his  dominions 

*  Othei-vs'ife  called  Lugotorlx,  prince  launus,  whofe  territories  were  bounded 

of  the  river's   bank,    from  Lug,  li-  by  the  Thames,    at  the  diftance  of 

quor   or  water,    Oto,    a  bank,   and  eighty  miles  from  the  fea,  where  the 

Rix,  a  prince  or  general.  Baxter.  GlofT.  Romans  landed.  Caefar  feems  to  have 

antiq.  marched    by     Lenham,     Maidftone, 

By  a  letter  from  Cicero  to  Atticus,  Keftonheath,  and  Woodcoate,  to  Oat- 
it  appears  that  Caefar  landed  in  Gaul  lands,  and  Goway-ftakes,  where  he 
on  the  twenty-fixth  of  September  ;  fo  paffed  the  ri\'er  j  and  from  thence  he 
that  after  having  refitted  his  fhips  and  proceeded  through  the  weftern  parts  of 
fortified  his  naval  camp  in  Britain,  Middkfex  to  Verolam,  or  St.  Al- 
he  could  not  have  above  twenty  days  ban's,  near  which  Caffivellaunus  fub- 
left  for  his  expedition  againft  Caffivel-  mitted. 

D  4  ravaged. 
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Ante  c.  54.  ravaged,    his  allies  deferting  his  caufe,    and    his 
troops  altogether  unable  to  cope  with  fuch  a  pow- 
erful enemy,   by  whom  he  had  been  fo  often  de- 
feated, he  began  to  think,    in  good  earneft,   of 
fubmitting   to  the  conqueror,  to  whom   he  com- 
municated propofals  of  peace  by  means  of  Cpmius 
the  Atrebatian. 
!^ithTh?^'^       C^far,  being  refplved  to  pafs  the  winter  on  the 
Britifii  king.  Continent,  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  watch,  and 
fupprefs  the  fudden  commotions  of  Gaul  ^  and  the 
fummer  being  already  almofl  elapfed,  condefcendecj 
to  give  peace  to  this  Britifh  prince,  after  having 
exadied  a  number  of  hoflages,  impofed  a  certain 
annual  tribute  to  be  paid  by  Britain  to  the  Roman 
people,    and  laid  llrong  injun6lions  on  CaiTivel- 
launus,   to  live  in  peace  and  friendlhip  with  Man- 
dubi"atius  and  the  Trinobantes.     Peace  being  thus 
re-eilabliil'ied,  he  marched  back  with  his  hoftages 
and  a  great  number  of  priioners  to  the  fea-fide, 
where  he  ordered  his  fnips  to  be  launched  ^  and  his. 
army  being  put  on  board  at  two  different  embark- 
ations, landed  fafely  on  the  continent  a  few  days 
before  the  autumnal  ^equinox. 
Ca-farde  As  he  left  no  garrifon  and  made  no  fettlement  in 

fo^^L*^:!'.^^''  Britain,  in   all  probability  the  nations  never  paid 
strabo/i.  4.  the  tribute  flipulated  in  the  pacification  with  Caf- 
Sueton.^in     fivcllaunus  ;  or  at  leaft  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  ar- 
vit.  c^f.      tide  was  rejedled  by  all  the  inhabitants,  except  the 
Belgic  colonies,  v/hofe  chief  dependence  being  on 
trade,  they  durft  not  refufe  to  pay  the  impofition, 
left  their  merchandize  fhould  be  feized  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  fo  that  it  feem.s  to  have  been  rather  a  duty 
on  commodities,  than  a  general  tribute,  with  which 
the  natives  could  not  be  faddled  by  any  treaty  with 
CafTivellaunus,   whcfe  fovereignty  many  ftates  no 
longer  acknowledged.     Caefar  therefore  reaped  no 
Other  fruit  from  this  conqueft,  than  the  glory  of 
having  carried  the  Roman  arms  beyond  the  ocean, 

into 
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into  a  country  which  was  confidered  as  an  un-  Ante  c.  54, 
known  land,  divided  in  a  manner  from  the  whole 
world ;  iinlefs  we  reckon,  among  the  advantages 
accruing  from  this  enterprize,  a  corflet  of  Britifh 
pearls,  which  he  dedicated  as  an  offering  in  the 
temple  of  Venus  Genetrix,  the  fuppofed  author  of 
his  fam/ily,  and  a  long  train  of  captives,  whom  he 
employed  about  the  fcenes  and  tapefliry  of  the 
theatre,  on  which  his  Britifh  atchievements  were 
reprefented  *.  Whether  or  not  the  Britons  were 
pundual  in  fulfilling  their  engagements  vmh  Cs- 
far,  cannot  be  determined  from  hiftory  •,  but  pro- 
bably the  maritime  fettlements  were  regular  in  their 
payment  of  the  tribute,  which  for  that  reafon  we 
may  fuppofe  to  have  been  eafily  raifed  ;  for  after 
the  death  of  Julius  Csfar,  the  Britons  lived  in 
great  tranquillity,  without  feeling  the  rod  of  ar- 
bitrary power,  or  the  opprefTive  impofitions  of  ava- 
ricious proconfuls,  during  the  reigns  of  Auguilus 
and  his  fucceflbr.  Not  but  that  the  former,  in  the 
fixth  year  of  his  imperial  dignity,  when  he  croffed 
the  Alps  to  regulate  the  tribute  impofed  upon  the 
feveral  nations  of  Gaul,  formed  the  defign  of  an 
expedition  into  Britain,  with  a  view  of  fubje£ling 
the  natives  to  the  fam.e  regulations  :  but,  the  chiefs 
of  the  ifland  being  informed  of  his  intent,  found 
means  to  divert  the  ilorm,  by  fending  a  folemn 
embafiy  to  fue  for  peace,  and  prefent  oblations  to 
the  capitol.      The  emperor  having  revolved  the 

*  The  Britifh  flaves  w;ere  alfo  em-  race  in  the  time  of  Auguftus  calls 

~|)loyed  in  carrying  the  emperor's  fedan,  them  Invi£tos  Romano  marte  j  and 

as  appears  by  an  old  infcription  in  the  Lucan,  who  was  indeed  a  profefled 

gardens  of  cardinal  Carpenfo.  enemy  to  Julius  Csfar,  fcruples  not 

That  the  Romans  did  not  look  upon  to  affirm,  that  he  turned  tail,   in  a 

Casfar's  enterprize  as  an  abfolute  con-  fright,    to  the  Britons,    in  queft  of 

queft  of  Britain,  we  learn  from  au-  whom  he  went   with   fuch    mighty 

thors  of  the  befl  authority.      Tacitus  preparations.  Territa  quaefitis  oftendit 

fays  he  did  not  conquer  Britain,  but  terga  Britannis, 
cnly  ihewed  it  to  the  Romans.-— Ho- 

expence 
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Ante  c.  54.  expence  of  fuch  an  enterprize,  judged  it  impolitic 
to  exhauft  fo  rhuch  treafure  in  the  conquefl  of  a 
remote  people,  who  could  never  be  in  a  capacity 
to  attack  the  Romans  in  their  own  territories  ;  es- 
pecially as  they  already  received  greater  fums  from 
the  duties  laid  upon  Britifli  merchandize,  than  they 
could  expe(5l  from  a  general  tribute,  after  deduct- 
ing the  expence  of  troops  and  garrifons,  which 
would  in  that  cafe  become  necelTary. 
The  Britons  In  confcquencc  ofthefe  pacific  maxims,  the  Bri- 
cyitivate  a    ^^^^  Uvcd  in  hamiony  with  the  Romans ;  and  in  the 

peaceable  .  •'    .  in  r   r^ 

correi'pon-  rcign  of  Tibcrius,  when  the  tieet  or  (jermanicus 
Se Romans  ^^^  difpcrfcd  in  the  German  ocean,  after  his  viftory 
°  over  Arminius,  and  a  number  of  his  fhips  were 
wrecked  on  the  coafls  of  Britain,  or  forced  to  take 
fhelter  in  the  creeks  and  harbours  of  this  ifiand  ; 
the  reguli  or  chiefs  affifted,  and  relieved  the  dif- 
treffed  Romans  with  the  utmofl  hofpitality,  and 
Sttzho,  1. 2.  fent  them  back  in  fafety  to  their  general.  Thefe 
friendly  difpcfitions  were  improved  by  a  frequent 
intercourfe  between  Britain  and  Rome,  to  which 
the  Britifn  noblemen  often  reforted  ;  and  fome  of 
thefe  for  the  benefit  of  education.  The  Roman 
merchants  refiding  in  Britain,  together  with  the 
publicans  and  collectors  of  the  revenue,  foon  grew 
familiarifed  to  the  temper,  genius,  and  cufloms  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  enjoyed  all  the  opportunities 
they  could  defire  of  making  themfelves  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  fuuation  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  with  the  ftrength,  intereils,  dilTenfions,  and 
political  views  of  the  different  tribes  that  poffefled 
the  ifiand.  Thus  the  Romans  became  infenfibly 
mafi:ers  of  Britain  in  fpeculation,  and  began  to 
wonder  that  a  country  fo  well  known,  had  not  yet 
been  reduced  into  a  province  :  the  interefls  of  the 
ftate  gave  v/ay  to  the  profpe6l  of  ambition  ;  and 
though  they  already  enjoyed  all  the  folid  and  truly 
defirable  advantages  of  a  conquell,  in  the  voluntary 

and 
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and  pacific  fubmifTion  of  the  natives,  the  epithet  An.Ch.  i6. 
of  Britannicus  had  irrefiflible  charms  in  the  eyes 
of  a  weak,  vain,  arrogant,  and  worthlefs  emperor, 
fuch  as  Caius  CaHgula,  who,  in  the  extravagance  caHguiaun^ 
of  a  freak,  refolved  to  invade  Britain,  and  rellore  <^^'-takes  the 
a  prince  of  that  ifland  called  Adminius,  who  had  Britiln.  '^ 
been  expelled  by  his  own  father,  and  fled  for  refuge 
to  Rome.  That  the  reader  may  the  more  diftantly 
underftand  this  tranfadion,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
explain  the  particulars  of  this  expulfion.  Cuno- 
belin,  the  fucceflbr  of  CafTivellaunus,  who  lived  in 
good  corefpondence  with  the  Romans,  and  paid 
the  tribute  pundually,  in  pieces  of  coin  ftruck  for 
that  purpofe,  and  infcribed  with  the  word  Tafcia,  Cam^cn, 
extending  his  dominion  over  the  Dobuni,  inhabiting 
Gloucefleriliire  and  Oxfordlhire,  and  the  Trino- 
vantes,  whofe  capital  was,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
called  Cam.elodunum  -,  befides  thefe  he  conquered 
feveral  other  tribes,  and  acquired  fuch  acceflion  of 
territory,  as  rendered  him  the  moft  powerful  prince 
in  the  ifland.  He  had  many  fons,  three  of  whom 
are  mentioned  by  the  Roman  hifl:orians,  under  the 
names  of  Adminius,  Caratacus,  and  Togodumnus; 
and  the  flrfl:  of  thefe  being  appointed  to  preflde 
over  the  Trinovantes,  even  in  the  life-time  of  Cu- 
nobelin,  mifbehaved  in  fuch  a  manner,  in  the  ad- 
minifliration  of  his  province,  that  he  was  depofed, 
and  exiled  by  his  own  father,  from  whofe  feverity 
he  appealed  to  Caligula,  and  perfuaded  that  vain- 
glorious emperor  to  undertake  the  entire  conquefl: 
of  Britain.  Sueton. 

For  this  purpofe  he  aflTembled  an  army  of  two  his  ridkir- 
hundred  thoufand  fighting  men,  and  marching  into  lousexpedi- 
Germany  againfl:  fome  of  the  fl:ates  of  that  country,  fea-fide,^* 
which  he  propofed  to  fubdue  before  he  fliould  em- 
bark for  Britain,   he    repaflTed   the  Rhine  without 
having  feen  the  face  of  an  enemy  :  Then  he  plun- 
dered Gaul,  and  diredted  his  march  to  the  fea-flde, 

where 
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An.  ch.  i6.  where  he  ordered  his  forces  to  be  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle.  While  they  flood  in  this  poilure,  he 
took  the  air  upon  the  fea  in  a  galley,  aftd  at  his 
landing  ordered  a  charge  to  be  founded,  and  the 
fignal  to  be  made  for  engaging;  but,  no  enemy 
appearing,  he  commanded  the  foldiers  to  gather 
cockle-fhells,  which  were  fent  with  great  folemnity 
to  Rome,  as  the  fpoils  of  the  ocean,  and  ferved 
to  adorn  the  ridiculous  triumph  which  a  fervile 
fenate  decreed  *. 

Perhaps  the  ardour  with  which  this  cowardly  em- 
peror at  firfl  formed  the  refolution  of  conquering 
Britain,  was  etfe6lually  cooled  by  the  account  he 
heard  of  the  preparations  which  the  iQanders  had 
made  for  his  reception  :  certain  it  is,  the  puiillani- 
mous  condu(5l  he  manifefted  on  this  occafion  when 
at  the  head  of  fuch  an  immenfe  army,  brought  the 
Roman  powder  into  contempt  with  the  warlike  Bri- 
tons -,  and  this  begat  a  carelefs  fecurity,  in  the 
midfl  of  v/hich  they  v/ere  furprifed  and  enflaved  by 
Claudius,  after  they  had  preferved  their  liberty 
above  ninety  years,  during  the  reigns  of  the  firft 
four  emperors.  In  this  period,  however,  they  did 
not  enjoy  that  tranquillity  which  they  might  have 
derived  from  the  forbearance  of  the  Romans ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  afforded  leifure  and  opportunity  to 
the  different  ilates  and  chieftains  to  renew  their 
former  bickerings,  and  enabled  the  more  powerful 
potentates  to  fubdue  the  petty  fovereignties  that  lay 
contiguous  to  their  dominions. 

We  have  already  obferved  that  the  Cattivellauni, 
a  warlike  clan  of  the  antient  inhabitants,  had  greatly 
extended  their  fway  over  the  Belgic-Britons,  who 

*  Befides  this  extravagant  and  def-  ardens  was  by  the  people  of  the  coun- 

picable  parade,  his  army  was  employ-  try   corrupted  into   Tour   ordans,    or 

ed  in  nothing  while  he  tarried  on  the  Tour  d'ordre  ;  and  Charlemagne  re, 

coaft,    except  in  building    a  watch-  paired   the  building,  which  ftill   re- 

tow.er  or  light-houfe  as  a  beacon  for  mains  a  noble  monument  of  Roman 

ihips  at  fea  j    its  firft  name  Turrls  antiquity.     Bucker  dc  Belg.  1.  4. 

were 
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were  perhaps  enervated  by  their  cori^efpondence  with  ^n.ch.  16. 
the  nations  of  the  continent ;  particularly  with  the 
Romans,  who  bought  up  their  commodities,  and 
contributed  more  than  all  the  reft  of  the  world  to 
the  fupport  of  their  trade,  which  they  found  too 
comfortable  and  advantageous  to  be  rifqued  in  fa- 
vour of  a  ftarving  independency. 

Thefe  inteiline  divifions  rendered  Britain  an  eafy  Claudius 
conqueft  to  fuch  a  powerful  people  as  the  Romans,  foX  con- 
who  had  long  ago  converted  Gaul  into  a  province,  ^ucftofBri. 
and  thereby  facilitated   the   expedition    into   this  ^k"  a  Sri-' 
ifland,  which  neverthelefs  might  have  been  poft-  tifhfuoidve. 
poned  to  a  fucceeding  reign,^  confidering  the  indo- 
lence and  phlegmatic  difpofition  of  Claudius,  had 
not  he  been  roufed  and  ftimulated  by  the  exhorta- 
tions and  importunities  of  a  Britifh  fugitive,  of  the 
name  of  Beric,  a  chieftain  among  the  Dobuni  of 
Dorfetfhire.     This  prince  had  been  vanquifned  and 
expelled  by  Caratacus  and  Togodumnus,  who  now 
ruled  the  Catteveilauni,  as  fuccefTors  of  their  de- 
ceafed  father  Cunobelin. 

Claudius,  thus  daily  inftigated  by  the  remon-  ciaudius 
ilrances  of  the  Britifh  exile,  reinforced  by  his  fa-  Sj^^J.^' 
vourites,  w^ho  flattered  him  with  the  profpecSts  of  with  an 
laurels  and  triumphs,  refolved  to  fend  over  an  army  ^^'^^.^^-^ 
under  the  com.mand  or  A.  Plautius,  a  perlon  or 
fenatorial  dignity,  and  of  great  experience  and  mi- 
litary fldll.  This  officer  w^as  accordingly  provided 
with  troops  and  inftruclions,  and  fet  out  on  this 
important  expedition.  But,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
fea-fide,  his  foldiers  refufed  to  embark  for  an  ifiand 
which  they  confidered  as  another  diftin6l  world  ^ 
and  this  refufal,  which  feemed  at  firft  fo  unpromif- 
ing,  contributed  in  the  event  to  the  fuccefs  of  the 
enterprize  :  for  the  Britons,  being  informed  of  the 
mutiny,  intermitted  in  the  meaflires  they  w^ere  taking 
to  defend  the  coaft  •,  and  afterwards,  when  the 
army  of  Plautius.  fubmitted  of  their  own  accord 

to  . 
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An.ch.i6.  to  the  orders  of  their  general,   they  made  a  defcent 
on  the  ifland  without  oppofition. 

Caratacus  and  Togodumnus,  forefeeing  the  in- 
finuations  of  Beric  at  the  court  of  Rome,  had  fent 
thither  ambalTadors  to  juftify  their  condudl,  and 
defire  that  fugitive  might  be  fent  back,  in  order  to 
be  punifhed  for  his  perfidy  and  rebelUon :  but,  he  , 
had  anticipated  their  refentment,  and  fo  artfully 
ingratiated  himfelf  with  the  emperor,  that  Claudius 
treated  the  deputies  with  infolence  and  difdain,  re- 
fufed  to  deliver  the  Dobunian,  and  in  his  turn  de- 
manded the  arrears  of  the  tribute  impofed  by  Ju^ 
iius  Caefarj  which  the  Cattivellaunians  had  neg- 
ledled  to  pay.  This  arrogant  behaviour  towards 
the  ambaffadors,  incenfed  Caratacus  and  his  brother 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  not  only  rejeded  his  pro- 
pofal  about  the  tribute,  but  like  wife  ordered  their 
fubjeflS)  on  pain  of  incurring  the  fevered  penalties, 
to  break  off  all  correfpondence  with  the  Romans. 

In  confequence  of  fuch  an  open  rupture,  they 
naturally  expedled  an  invafion,  and  made  prepara- 
tions accordingly,  which  were  now  fruftrated  by 
their  confidence  in  the  mutiny  of  the  Roman  army^ 
which  was  remarkably  obftinate  and  audacious  j 
for,  trufting  to  this  obflrudion,  which  they  deemed 
infurmountable,  the  two  Britifh  kings  had  with- 
drawn their  forces  into  the  interior  parts  of  their 
dominions,  leaving  the  coafl:  open  and  defencelefs. 
B  Gioir.  Plautius,  having  landed  in  Kent,  advanced  by 
Brit.*  the  fame  route  which  Csefar  had  formerly  taken, 

Se  b"  kons  ^^^^^  ^^  reached  the  Thames,  which  he  paiTed  at 
pafies  the  '  Wallingford  ;  and  in  Oxfordfhire  engaged  both  the 
JrldTefeats  brothcrs,  whom  he  defeated  J|i  two  pitched  battles. 
Caratacus,  Thcfc  viclorics  wTre  attended  with  the  fubmiffion 
theVTogo-"  ^f  ^^^^  Dobuni,  among  w^hom  having  left  a  garrifon 
dumnus,  in  at  Aldchcfter,  he  marched  in  purfuit  of  the  Britons, 
ccffive'bat-  who  had  retired  behind  the  river  Thames,  which 
ties.  they   deemed   impaHibie.     A    party  of  Germans 

Vj^  how  every 
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however,  fwam  acrofs  in  their  armour  ;  and  thefe  ♦'^°-  ^^-  ^^ 
were  followed  by  a  detachment  of  Romans,  under 
the  command  of  Fl.  Vefpafian,  afterwards  empe- 
ror, and  his  brother  Sabinus,  who  fell  upon  the 
Britons  with  great  fury,  and  obliged  them  to  re- 
treat, after  having  killed  a  great  number  of  their 
horfe  and  charioteers.  Far  from  being  difpirited 
by  this  check,  they  next  day  charged  the  Romans 
wdth  fuch  intrepidity,  that  vidlory  continued  for  a 
long  time  doubtful,  and  was  at  laft  wrefted  from 
the  Britons  by  the  bravery  of  G.  Sidius  Geta,  i^i^'i-^ 
who,  for  his  extraordinary  prowefs  on  this  occafion, 
was  complimented  by  the  fenate  with  the  honours 
of  a  petty  triumph,  although  he  was  an  inferior 
officer.  Caratacus,  after  this  unfuccefsful  effort, 
retreated  along  the  river  Thames,  as  it  runs  towards 
the  ocean :  and  crolTed  at  a  particular  place,  where 
it  had  overflowed  its  banks,  and  left  behind  a  quan- 
tity of  llagnating  water.  Here  the  Germans  fwam 
over  as  before ;  and  Plautius  palTing  with  his  le- 
gions at  a  bridge  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  battle 
enfued,  in  which  Togodumnus  v/as  (lain,  and  the 
Britons  routed  with  great  (laughter  *. 

Plautius,  having  obtained  four  fuccelTive  vi6lo- 
ries  over  the  enemy,  thought  it  was  now  high 
time  to  give  the  emperor  notice  of  his  proceedings, 
according  to  the  in(tru(ftions  he  had  received,  that 
he  might  have  the  honour  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
war  in  perfon.  Claudius  immediately  embarked  at  Claudius 
Oftium  in  the  latter  end  of  July,  for  Marfeilles,  Britain  ^ 
from  whence  he  travelled  by  land  to  Boulogne, 
then  known  by  the  name  of  Ge(roriacum,  where 
he  took  (hipping  for  the  Britifh  coaft,  with  a  very 
confiderable  reinforcement,  and  landed  fafely  at  the 
Portus  Rutupinus,  now  called  Sandwich. 

*  This  event  is  fuppofed  to  have  Greenwich,  becaufe  the  river  is  there 
happened  near  the  place  now  called  fordable,  and  at  no  other  place  be- 
the  iile  of  Dogs,  almoil  oppoiite  to     tween  that  and  the  lea. 

The 
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The  foldiers  were  no  fooner  difembarked,  than 
he  proceeded  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  on 
which  Plautius  was  encamped  ^  and  the  armies  being 
joined,  crolTed  the  river  in  the  face  of  the  Britons, 
who  bravely  difputed  their  paffage.  From  hence 
the  emperor  advanced  into  the  country  of  the  Tri- 
nobantes,  and  took  the  capital  Camulodunum,  now 
called  Maiden  in  EfTex. 

The  fame  of  thefe  exploits,  and  the  terror  of 
fuch  a  numerous  army,  brought  nations  every  day 
to  his  camp  with  offers  of  fubmiflion,  efpecially 
from  the  Belgic-Britons  of  that  neighbourhood  : 
but,  none  of  the  antient  natives  would  give  up  their 
liberty,  though  the  Iceni  courted  his  friendfhip  and 
were  confidered  as  allies  :  while  Caratacus  at  the 
head  of  the  CafTivellauni,  ftill  kept  the  field  :  in 
hope  of  feeing  the  Romans  retire  at  the  approach 
of  winter. 

Claudius,  having  difarmed  thofe  that  fubmitted, 
and  reduced  many  petty  fcates  to  his  obedience  by 
force  of  arms,  was  feveral  times  proclaimed  Impe- 
rator  by  the  foldiers  ;  and  the  vanquifhed  were  fo 
touched  with  his  generofity  in  leaving  them  to  enjoy 
their  poffefTions,  that  they  eredled  temples  to  him, 
and  ranked  him  among  their  deities.  Thus  fa- 
tiated  with  glory  and  fuccefs,  he  left  Plautius  to 
finirh  the  campaign,  after  he  had  flayed  fifteen  days 
in  Britain,  and  at  his  return  to  Rome  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph  and  the  fiirname  of  Britannicus : 
circumftances  that  clearly  demonftrate  the  impor- 
tance of  fuch  an  accefTion  to  the  Roman  domi- 
nion *. 

Plautius,  in  the  charadier  of  proconful  or  gover- 
nor of  Britain,  proceeded  in  the  conqueft  of  thole 


*  About  this  period  the  iflands  of  an  infcription  dedicated  to  the  honour 

Orkneys  were  likewife  added  to  the  ©*  Chudius,.      Britannia    Romana, 

empire,  by  whom  is  uncertain  j  but  P«  21. 
*he  event  is  particularly  celebrated  in 

ftates 
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ftates  who  flill  refufed  to  fiibmit :  and  wKile  he  ^''-^^•43' 
hi mfelf  carried  on  his  operations  chiefly  againft  the 
inland,  warhke,  and  original  iflanders,  who  lived 
among  woods  and  mountains,  FL  Vefpafian  his 
fecond  or  afTeflbr  was  employed  to  reduce  the  ma- 
ritime places  occupied  by  the  colonies  of  the  Belg^, 
who  had  fettled  the  whole  coaft  from  the  promon- 
tory of  Kent  to  the  Lands-end.     The  fuccefs  of  vefpafian 
this  expedition  was  fuch  as  might  have  been  ex-  f'?"^.^'^^^. 
pected  from  the  fortune,  valour,  and  capacity  of  the  conquefl 
fuch  an  experienced  general.     He  defeated  them  B^rft-^fna^ 
in  thirty  battles,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  ifle  of  tions, 
Wight,   and  fubdued  Hampfhire,  Wiltfhire,  and 
Somerfetfhire*,  to  the  extremity  of  Cornwall ;  and 
in  the  courfe  of  this  expedition,  fubjefed  the  Bel- 
g^  and  Durotriges,  two  of  the  moft  powerful 
Britilh  nations,  who  had  adopted  the  manners  of 
the  old  Britons,  and  lived  among  the  woods  and 
marfhes  of  Wilts,  Dorfetfhire,  and  the  Mendip- 
hills  :    where  their  youth  were  inured  to  hardfliip, 
in  feeding,  tending,  and  driving  their  cattle  among; 
the  downs  and  forefts  :  an  honourable  fociety  of 
herdfmen  diilinguillied  by  the  name  of  Ceangi  or 
Drovers.     Thefe  and  many  other  ftates  were  en- 
tirely reduced  by  the  courage  and  fagacity  of  Vef- 
palian,  who,  at  nis  return  to  Rome,  was  honoured  somerfet. 
with  the  confulate  and  a  triumph.      -  An.cb.5x' 

As  for  Plautius,  he  had  to  deal  with  -f  Carata- 
cus,  \Yho  was  a  prince  of  uncommon  talents.     He 

*  The  many  Roxnan  encampments  enemy   in  Britain,    it  aiuft  be  a  fable 

ftill   to    be    feen  in    the  counties   of  or  miftake,    inafmuch  as  Titus,  who 

Wilts,     Dorfet,      and     Somerfetfhire,  was  borii  in  the  j-ear  forty-one,   could 

^eem  to  be  monuments  of  Vefpaiian's  not  be  above  the  age  of  {tvzw  or  eight, 

ir.ilitary  glory,   and  fome  of  them  are  at  the  period  fixed  for  this  noble  adl  of 

actually    declared    by  tradition  to  be  filial  piety.  Carte,  p.  103. 

the  works  of  that  general. With         f  His   British  name  was   Caradoc 

refpeft  to  the  flory  of  his  having  been  or  Garatog,    perhaps    from   Geara£t> 

Tei*ued  by  the  gallantry  of   his  fon  wife  j  and  Tog,  a  general. 
Titus,  when  he  was  furrgunded  by  the 

Numb,  H,  E  w^as 
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An.  ch.  51. -was  efidowed  with  the  m oft  undaunted  courage, 
and  the  moft  invincible  fortitude  ^   he  was  fraught 
with  experience,  which  had  ripened  his  judgment  •, 
patient  in  adverfity  -,  cool,  penetrating,  and  fruit- 
ful  of  expedients.     Finding    it  impradlicable  to 
v/ithlland  the  arms  and  military  difcipline  of  the 
Romans  in   battle,  he  refolved  to  hazard  nothing 
but  fkirmifhes,  and  thefe  only  when  he  had  a  ma- 
nifeft  advantage  of  ground,  or  a  great  fuperiority 
in  number  :  thus  he  ftill  hovered  about  the  fkirts 
of  the  Romian  army,  which  he  occafionally  har- 
ralTed  with   great  fuccefs  ;    and  his  parties  when 
overmatched  retreated  to  mountains,  fens  and  faft- 
„,    .         neffes  unknown  and   inacceiTible   to    the  enemy. 
fubduesthe  Nevertheieis,  rlautius,   by  his  vigilance,  activity, 
SSwa^^  and  conducl,  fubdued  the  Dobuni,  Ancalites,  and 
like  iiates.   Trinobantcs,  of  Gloucefterfhire,  Oxfordfhire,  Mid- 
An.ch.52.  (^|gfg^._^  2indi  EfTex;  and,  when  he  returned  to  Rome, 
Dio  I  k.     enioyed  the  honours  of  an  ovation. 

Suet.  Claud.       -^  J  ^         ^  .        -,  iii 

^ .  ^  After  his  dveparture,  the  war  was  probably  ma- 

ceeded  hi"    nagcd  by  the  legates  of  the  legions,  for  the  fpace 
p^""'^?.^-'  ^^  tv/o  years  that  intervened  between  the  return  of 
Scapula/     Plautius,  and  the  arrival  of  P.  Oftorius  Scapula, 
an  adive  and  experienced  general,  who  was  fent 
over  to  the  government  of  Britain,  and  found  the 
affairs  of  his  province  in  great  confuiion.     Though 
the  fcafon  for  a6lion  was  almoft  elapfed  -,  yet,  as 
the  troops  of  Caratacus  made  continual  incurlions 
into  the  Roman  province,  in  hope  that  the  new 
governor  would  not  expofe  himfelf  in  a  llrange 
country  to  the  inconveniencies  of  a  winter  cam- 
paign, he  forthwith  aiTem.bled  his  troops,  andtak-. 
ing  the  field  againft  them,  defeated  all  thofe  that 
who  fettles  a  hazarded  an  encounter.     Then,  with  a  view  to  de- 
cam7iodu-  ^'^^^  the  province  from  the  continual  infults  to  which 
iium,         it  v/as  expofed  fi'om  fuch  reitlefs  neighbours,  he 
refolved  to  confine  and  reilrain  them  by  a  chain  of 
torts  to  be  raifed  along  the  river  Anton  or  Nen,  in 

Nor- 
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Northamptonfhire,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Se-  ^n.  ch.  5a 
verne  ;  but  before  he  began  to  execute  this  refo- 
lution,  he  eilablifhed  a  Roman  colony  at  Camu- 
lodunum  or  Maiden  ;  and  London  being  fettled 
much  about  the  fame  time,  the  country  between 
the  Thames  and  the  fea  was  reduced  into  a  pro- 
vince, under  the  name  of  Britannia  prima. 

The  Iceni,  inhabiting  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  He  defeats 
Cambridgefhire,  a  powerful  people,  who  had  hi-  *^'^  ^"^^* 
therto  lived  in  amity  with  the  Romans,  were  the 
firft  to  oppofe  the  defign  of  the  proconful.  They  Tacit.  Ann* 
engaged  in  a  confederacy  with  fome  of  the  neigh-  ^''* 
bouring  ftates  ;  and  joining  their  forces  took  pof- 
fellionof  an  advantageous  poft,  which  they  fortified 
with  loofe  flints  for  annoying  the  ftet  of  the  Roman 
cavalry :  notwithilanding  this  precaution,  they 
were  attacked  by  Oflorius,  and  their  intrenchments 
forced,  after  they  had  m^ade  a  delperate  refiilance* 
After  this  vi6tory  he  took  meafures  for  fecuring  the 
province  from  any  future  incurfions  of  thoie  na- 
tions ;  and,  in  order  to  defend  the  Roman  con- 
quefts  on  the  fide  of  the  Severne,  he  allowed  Co- 
gidunus,  king  of  the  Dobuni,  polTefllng  the  coun- 
ties of  Gloucefter  and  Oxford,  to  keep  his  princi- 
pality, and  even  invefted  him  with  authority  over 
fome  other  Belgic  colonies  :  a  politic  expedient, 
which  fucceeded  to  his  wifli,  by  fomenting  the 
diffenfions  among  the  Britons,  and  attaching  a 
powerful  prince  to  the  Roman  interefl,  which  he 
never  abandoned  in  the  feaiiel. 

Oflorius,  having  made  thefe  prudent  difpofitions,  and  queiis 
marched  into  the  country  of  the  Ganges  or  Shrop-  ^^'j^^""^" 
Ihire,  which  he  ravaged  with  fire  and  fword,  and  theBri- 
penetrated  almofl  to  the  fea-coafc  of  Denbighfhire,  s^^®^* 
v/hen  he  was  recalled  by  the  revolt  of  the  Brigantes 
in  Yorkihire,  whither  he  marched  with  great  ex- 
pedition ',    and    having   quelled    the   diflurbance, 

E  2  punilhcd 
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An.ch.  52.puniilied  the  ringleaders  of  the  infurredtion  with 
death*. 

Thefe  examples  of  feverity  had  no  tWt£t  upon 
the  Silures,    inhabiting  Herefordlhire  and   great 
part  of  South-Wales,  the  moil  powerful  nation  in 
the  illand,  commanded  by  their  king  Caratacus, 
reckoned  the  moft  martial  prince  that  Britain  had 
ever  produced.    He  retired  to  the  Severne  with  the 
remains  of  his  own  forces,  which  he  had  fo  long 
employed  unfuccefsfully  againfl  the  invaders  of  his 
country  ;  and  found  no  great  difficulty  in  perfuad- 
ing  the  inhabitants  to  try  their  fortune  in  the  fame 
interefting  quarrel. 
Marches  a-        Oftorius,    being    apprized    of   their   ftrength, 
gainft  cara-  thought  propcr  to  cmploy  his  legions  in  this  expe- 
f«cus,         dition  'y  and  immediately  began  his  march  through- 
out Shroplhire,  in  order  to  attack  them  at  once, 
~    and  terminate  the  war  by  one  deciUve  blow.     Ca- 
ratacus,^  unwilling  to  bring  the  war  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Silures,  pafTed  the  river  Teme,  that  di- 
vides Herefordlhire  from  Shroplhire  •,  and  being 
reinforced  by  a  body  of  the  Ordovices  from  different 
parts  of  Wales,  took  polfefTion  of  a  very  advan- 
tageous poll,  upon  an  inacceffible  mountain,  v/afhed 
by  a  deep  and  rapid  llream-[-. 
who  is  dc-        When  he  faw  the  enemy  approaching,  he  drew 
feated,        ^^p  j^jg  ariny  compofed  of  different  tribes,  com- 

*  This  infurre^tion  was  hot  quelled  -f-  In  all  probability  the  Colun  or 
before  Oftorius  had  routed  the  BrI-  Clun  that  falls  into  the  Teme,  hard  by 
gantes  in  the  field.  There  is  a  Roman  a  very  fteisp  hill,  called  at  this  day 
encampment  ftill  vifible  on  a  moor  be-  Caer-Caradoc,  on  the  top  of  which 
tween  Littleborough  and  Doncafter,  are  the  remains  of  a  camp,  furrounded 
near  Hatfield  foreft,  from  which  the  with  ftone  ramparts,  though  now  co- 
troops  of  the  Brigantes  fallled  upon  vered  with  earth.  The  Roman  Tu- 
the  Romans,  and  a  battle  enfued  on  the  muli  are  ftill  vifible  on  the  Shropfhire 
fpot,  where  now  ftands  the  town  of  fide  of  the  Teme,  and  the  Briti/h  camp 
Oftorfield,  fo   denominated  from  the  is  on  the  Hereford fhire  fide  of  that  ri- 


general   who    obtained    the    viftory.     ver,     Cauiden's  Shropfhire, 
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manded  by  their  own  refpeflive  chieftains-,  and  ^"'^^^-S'- 
going  in  perfon  from  rank  to  rank,  exhorted  them 
to  exert  their  utmoft  courage  and  refolution,  inaf- 
much  as  their  liberty  and  happinefs  depended  upon 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  To  thefe  remonftrances 
they  replied  with  joyous  fhouts  and  acclamations  ; 
which  did  not  fail  to  ftartle  Oftorius,  who  began  to 
think  that  the  nature  of  their  fituation,  the  river  that 
ran  in  their  front,  and  their  eagernefs  and  alacrity  to 
engage,  were  obflacles  not  to  be  furmounted.  En- 
couraged, however,  by  the  ardour  of  his  troops, 
who  called  aloud  that  nothing  was  impoflible  to 
Roman  courage,  he  gave  the  fignal  for  the  attack, 
in  confequence  of  which  they  fprung  forward 
with  the  utmoft  intrepidity.  The  river  was  foon 
pafled ;  but,  in  approaching  the  Britifh  camp,  they 
received  a  fhower  of  javelins  and  other  mifliles, 
which  brought  a  number  of  the  Romans  to  the 
ground.  Nofewithftanding this  terrible  difcharge,  they 
advanced  to  the  rampart,  which  being  compofed 
of  lopfe  ftones,  was  eafily  demolifhed  in  feveral 
places  :  as  foon  as  they  had  an  opportunity  of  uling 
their  fwords,  fuch  carnage  enfued,  that  the  Britons 
were  totally  routed  •,  and  their  defeat  was  the  more 
feverely  felt,  as  the  wife,  daughters,  and  brothers 
of  Caratacus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 
This  vidory  was  followed  in  a  few  days  with  an 
advantage  which  Oftorius  could  not  forefee  :  Cara-  betrayed  an 
tacus  himfelf,  who  had  fled  for  refuge  to  Cartif-  [^"^^^^J';  , 
mandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes,  was  delivered 
into  his  hands  by  that  princefs,  becaufe  fhe  dreaded 
the  refentment  of  the  vi6lor,  in  cafe  ilie  ihould 
grant  an  afylum  to  the  vanquiihed  king. 

Thus  was  the  gallant  Caratacus  treacheroufly 
furrendered  to  the  Roman  general,  after  he  had 
commanded  the  confederate  Britons  for  nine  years 
fucceffively,  during  which  he  had  made  fuch  incre- 
dible efforts  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  his  coun- 
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An.  Ch.  52.  trv,  acrainft  officers  and  armies  inured  to  eonquef!:, 
that  his  renown  had  long  ago  reached  the  city  of 
Rome,  where  his  name  was  equally  dreaded  and  re- 
vered. 

Claudius  was  no  fooner  informed  of  his  being 
taken,  than  he  ordered  him  to  be  condu&ed  to  his 
court,  in  order  to  exhibit  him  as  a  fpedtacle  to  the 
Roman  people.  Accordingly,  on  the  day  appointed 
for  that  purpofe,  the  emperor  afcended  his  throne 
in  public,  and  commanded  the  captives  to  be 
brought  into  his  prefence.  Firfl  appeared  the  vaf- 
fals  of  the  Britifh  king,  with  the  trappings  and 
fpoils  of  the  war  ^  thefe  were  followed  by  his  wife, 
brothers,  and  daughters,  im^ploring  mercy  with 
the  moil  piteous  and  abje6l  lam.entations  ;  laft  of 
all  cam.e  Caratacus,  with  a  dignified  afpeci:,  betray- 
ing neither  fear  nor  perplexity  in  his  countenance  ; 
but,  approaching  the  tribunal,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on 

-,,    ..  r    Claudius,   and  is  faid  to  have  fpoke  to  this  effeci:. 

His  adoreis  ,,'  i>i  -  i-i  3 

to  the  em-  "  Had  my  moderation  besn  equal  to  my  birth  and 
peror,  cc  fortune,  i  had  arrived  in  this  city,  not  a  cap- 
tive, but  an  ally ;  nor  wouldil  thou  have  dif- 
dained  the  alliance  of  a  prince,  like  me,  de- 
fcended  from  illuilricus  progenitors,  and  vefted 
v/ith  the  fupreme  authority  over  many  v;arlike 
nations.  My  prefent  fate  redounds  as  much  to 
*'  thy  honour  as  to  my  own  difgrace.  I  was  in 
"  poiT^iTfion  of  vafTals,  horfes,  arms,  and  v/ealth  : 
*'  what  wonder  then  that  I  was  unwilling  to  lofe 
''  them  ?  for  though  you  ar6  ambitious  of  univer- 
fal  fway,  it  does  not  follov/  that  all  men  ought 
tameiy  to  fubmit  to  your  dominion.  Had  I 
furrendered  myfelf  in  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
tefl,  neither  my  misfortune,  nor  thy  glory, 
would  have  attra6ted  the  attention  of  the  world, 
and  my  fate  would  have  been  buried  in  oblivion. 
But  if  thou  wilt  fpare  my  life,  I  fliall  be  an 
ctern  al  monument  of  thy  clem.ency,''  The  em- 
i  peror 
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peror  was  affedled  with  this  addrefs  of  the  Britifh '^"- ^^'  5^' 
hero,  whom  he  pardoned  on  the  fpot ;  and  order- 
ing the  captives  to  be  unchained,  the  firft  ufe  they 
made  of  their  hberty  was  to  go  and  proftrate  them- 
felves  before  the  emprefs  Agrippina,  who  fat  en- 
throned in  the  fame  place,  and  was  fuppofed  to 
have  interceded  with  Claudius  in  their  behalf.  The 
conquefl  and  captivity  of  Caratacus  was  extolled 
as  highly  at  Rome  as  that  of  Syphax  by  P.  Sci- 
pio,  and  that  of  Perfeus  by  L.  Paulus  •,  and  the 
lenate  decreed  the  honours  of  a  triumph  to  Ollo- 
rius,  whofe  fortune  feemed  to  forfake  him  in  the 
fequel :  for  whether  the  Roman  troops  in  Britain 
became  more  fecure  and  negligent,  after  the  re- 
dudlion  of  Caratacus,  or  the  Britons  acquired  re- 
doubled courage  and  adlivity  from  refentment  and 
defpair,  they  now  gained  feveral  advantages  over 
the  enemy  -,  they  fuddenly  fell  upon  a  Roman 
quarter- mailer  general,  who  had  been  left  with  a 
body  of  troops  to  build  forts  in  the  country  of  the 
Silures,  and  cut  him  in  pieces,  together  v/ith  eight  - 
centurions,  and  a  numiber  of  legionary  foldiers  ; 
on  which  occaiion  all  the  cohorts  would  have  met 
with  the  fame  fate,  had  not  they  been  fuftained  by 
fuccours  from  the  nearefl  iiations.  In  a  little  time 
after  this  exploit,  they  defeated  the  foragers  and 
their  convoy  of  cavalry  •,  nay,  when  Oftorius  came 
up  in  perfon  with  the  legions,  they  maintained  the 
battle  till  night,  and  then  retired. 

Thefe  actions  were  followed  by  innumerable 
ficirmiilies,  fought  in  woods  and  moraffes  with  va- 
rious fuccefs  ;  for,  they  took  all  opportunities  of 
falling  upon  draggling  parties  of  the  Romans, 
ao-ainil  whom  the  Silures  g-lowed  with  the  moft 
implacable  revenge,  in  confequence  of  having  heard 
that  the  emperor  declared  the  Britons  would  never 
be  quiet,  until  the  Silures  ihould  undergo  the  fare 
of  the  Sigambrij  in  being  extirpated  from  their 
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^n.ch.  53.  own  country,  and  tranfported  to  Gaul.     Exafpe-^ 
rated  at  this  declaration,  they  redoubled  their  hof- 
tilities  -5  they  intercepted  two  auxiliary  cohorts  that 
were  bufied  in  pillaging  for  the  benefit  of  their  of- 
ficers, and  by  diflributing  the  booty  and  the  cap-, 
tives  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  paved  the 
pftonus  dies  way  for  a  general  revolt ;  when  Oftorius  died,  op- 
ia  Britain,    ^^tiitd  With  carcs  and  difappointment.     The  Bri- 
tons rejoiced-  at  this  event,  by  which  they  were 
freed  from  a   vigilant    enemy,   who,  though  not 
killed  in  battle,  they  jufdy  fuppofed  owed  his  death 
to  the  war,  which  he  found  himfelf   unable   to 
conclude, 
andisfuc-        Confidering  the  precarious  and  unfettled  condi- 
AuSrJi     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Romian  province  in  Britain,  this  was  no 
tiius.  time  to  leave  the  army  without  a  general  ;  fo  that 

Claudius  fent  thither  Aulus  Didius,  without  de- 
lay, as  proprietor  -,  and  notwathfiianding  all  his 
difpatch,  he  found  afi'airs  in  a  worfe  fituation  than 
ever,  as  the  Siiures  had  obtained  a  vidlory  over  a 
legion  commanded  by  Manlius  Valens,  and  elated 
by  this  advantage  made  incurfions  into  the  Roman 
province  :  however,  this  lofs  was  in  all  probability 
(exaggerated  by  the  new  general,  with  a  view  to 
enhance  the  merit  of  his  checking  tl^e  career  of  the 
enemy,  whom  b^e  compelled  to  retire. 
venutius  Mean  while  Venutius,  prince  of  the  Uicci  or 
inarriesCar- Yjgantes,  inhabiting  the  countie3  of  Warwick  and 
and  brea'ks  Worccfler,  a  general  of  diflinguilhed  abilities  a- 
wi^th  the  mong  the  Britons,  and  formerly  attached  to  the 
Romans,  having  married  Cartifrnandiia,  that  per- 
fidious queen  of  the  Brigantes,  who  had  betrayed 
Caratacus,  their  union  was  attended  with  difgufi 
and  animofity,  which  proceeded  to  a  feparation  and 
open  rupture.  A  war  enfued  betv/een  the  hufband 
and  the  wife,  in  the  courfe  of  which  fhe  inveigled 
his  brother  and  kindred  into  her  power  by  a  frefh 
adb  of  treachery,  which  was  fo  flagrant  and  inex- 
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rnfable  as  to  excite  the  refentment  of  the  neighbour-  An.ch.  53, 
ing  ftates,  fome  of  whom  reinforced  the  party  of 
Venutius.  In  order  to  counterballance  this  junction, 
Cartifmandua  had  recourfe  to  the  Romans,  whom 
fhe  had  fo  lignally  obHged ;  and  Aulus  Didius  being 
too  old  or  inadive  to  take  the  field  in  perfon,  or 
unwiUing  to  rifque  the  reputation  he  had  already 
acquired,  fent  fome  cohorts  to  her  fuccour,  and  to 
their  valour  Ihe  owed  the  fortune  of  the  day  \  nor 
had  Ihe  lefs  caufe  to  congratulate  herfelf  upon  the 
afliilance  of  a  legion  commancjed  by  Cefius  Nafica, 
which  afterwards  foueht  another  battle  in  her  fa-  ^^  .,  . 

o  '  Tacit,  Anilf 

vour.  1.  xii. 

Elated  with  the  friendfhip  of  the  Romans,  or 
impatient  to  gratify  an  irregular  paffion,  which  per- 
haps was  the  caufe  of  her  averfion  to  Venutius, 
Ihe  efpoufed  her  own  general  Vellocatus  ;  an  indif- 
cretion  which  alienated  the  minds  of  her  fubjeds 
•  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  Venutius  profited  by  their 
difTatisfadlion  fo  as  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  a 
great  part  of  her  territories  \  and  though  the  Ro- 
mans marched  to  her  fuccour  on  the  firft  notice, 
all  they  could  do  was  to  fave  her  perfon  from  cap- 
tivity ;  while,  in  efpoufing  her  caufe,  they  con- 
verted a  ferviceable  friend  into  an  irreconcileable 
enemy,  and  entailed  a  dangerous  war  upon  the  em- 
pire. 

Didius  was  fucceeded  in  the  government  of  Bri- 
tain by  Veranius,  under  the  empire  of  Nero,  and 
jneditated  mighty  projedts,  which,  as  he  had  ac- 
quired  great   reputation   in    other  employments, 
would  probably  have  fucceeded,  had  they  not  been 
anticipated  by  his  death,  which  happened  before 
he  had  time  to  undertake  any  enterprize  of  confe- 
quence.     This  officer's  place  was  filled  by  Sueto-  Suetonius 
nius  Paulinus,  one  of  the  greateil  generals  of  his  f^kesTe 
time,  the  firft  Roman  who  had  paiTed  mount  Atlas,  command  in 
and  penetrated  with  an  army  to  the  banks  of  the  ^'"^^'^' 

Niger. 
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An,  c|i,  53.  iSTiger.     He  glowed  with  emulation  to  rival  the 
fame  of  Corbulo,  the  conqueror  of  Armenia,  whofe 
glorj  he  refolved  to  eclipfe  by  his  atchievements  in 
?rTof  ^^'^  Britain,    As  foon  as  he  arrived  in  his  govern ment> 
Angieiiy,     hc  formed  the  deiign  of'  reducing  the  ifle  of  Mona 
or  Anglefey,  feparated  from  the  reft  of  Britain  by 
a  narrow  channel,  over  which  he  tranfported  his  in- 
fantry in  flat-bottom'd  boats  *,  while  his  cavalry, 
partly  wading  and  partly   fwimm.ing,    eafily  fur- 
mounted  this  obfcru6lion.     He  found  the  iilanders 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  on  the  fhore,  to  op- 
pofe  his  landing  ;   and  fav/  a  number  of  women, 
dreifed  like  furies,,  v/ith  diihevelled  lialr^  and  torches 
in  their  hands,  furrounded  by  Druids,  who  lifted  up 
their  hands  to  heaven,  and  poured  forth  the  moil 
terrible  execrations.    Such  a  fpeclacle  at  nrft  con- 
founded the  Rom.ans,  and  fixed  them  motionlefs 
to  the  fpot,    when  they  received  the  firft  aiTault 
without  oppofition  ^    but  at  length  the  Ihame  of 
being  terrified   by  a  troop  of  weak  wom.en  and 
prieits,  together  with  the  exhortations  of  their  ge- 
neral, difpelled  the  fuggeftions  of  their  fear,,  and 
then  charging  the  Britons  fvvord  in  hand,  they  foon 
andextei--    made  themfclves  mafters  of  the  iiland.     The  firft 
Druids"  ^^^  ^^^  Suetonius  made  of  his  vidory,  was  to  burn  the 
Druids  in   the   fires    which    they  themfelves   had 
kind! ed  for  the  facri face  of  their  prifoners  ^  and  in  de- 
teftation  of  their  barbarities  peculiar  to  the  Druidi- 
cal  faperftition,  he  ordered  their  altars  to  be  demiO- 
lifhed,  and  their  facred  groves  to  be  cut  down,  that 
no  memiorial  miight  remain  of  fuch  an  execrable  re- 
ligion.    The  remnant  of  the  Druids  finding  them- 

*    The    tradition   of    the   country  rial  of  the  tranra£lion.     Befides,  this 

fixes  the  place  near  Porthamel  in  the  tradition  is  confirmed   by  the  remains 

parifli  of  Llanidan,  where  the   chan-  of  a  Roman  camp,  a  large  Tumulus, 

ncl  is  very  narrow  j    and  the  WelA  Britifli    weapons,    bones,    afhes,    and 

names  of  the  Janding-piacc  and    the  coins  of  Claudius  found  in  this  parti- 

fieid  of  battle  ftiil  prefen'e  a  memo-  eular  place,    Camden's  Anglcfcy. 
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felves  deprived  of  their  ceremonies  and  habitations,  An.ch.6u 
and  moreover  expofed  to  continual  dangers  from 
the  averiion  of  the  Romans,  retired  to  Ireland  and 
the  Hebrides,  v/hich  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
original  feats  of  their  worfhip,  while  the  proprietor 
began  to  build  forts  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
ifland  he  had  conquered. 

This  work  however  was  foon  interrupted  by  an  He  is  called 
linexpe6led  incident.  He  was  recalled  to  quell  a  ^y T  g^Tai 
general  infurredion  of  the  Britons,  in  which  not  revolt  of  the 
only  the  fubjeds,  but  alfo  the  allies  of  the  Romans  ^''^°'''* 
had  joined  the  other  nations  that  were  not  fubje6led 
to  their  fvvay.  This  revolt  was  undoubtedly  ripened 
by  the  fenfe  of  the  grievances  under  which  the  Bri- 
tons groaned.  They  had  not  only  loil  their  antient 
independency,  and  form  of  government,  which 
was  fo  dear  to  their  remembrance,  but  they  were 
faddled  with  cruel  taxes,  which  they  borrowed  mo<- 
ney  of  the  Romans  themJelves  to  pay  ;  and  if  they 
failed  to  reimburfe  thofe  ufurers  with  the  utmoft 
pundtuality,  their  cattle  and  goods  were  feized, 
and  themfelves  expelled  their  habitations  *.  Nay, 
their  mifery  became  the  fubjedl  of  ridicule  to  their 
opprefTors,  who  infaked  them  on  ail  occafions,-  fo 
as  to  kindle  a  defperate  fpirit  of  refentment  in  a 
people  naturally  addi6i:ed  to  pailion  and  revenge. 
Their  minds  being  thus  prepared,  nothing  was 
wanting  but  fonie  remarkable  outrage,  to  blow  the 
embers  into  a  dangerous  flame  of  open  rebellion  ; 
and  fuch  a  provoking  a6l  of  violence  they  now  fuf- 
tained  on  the  following  occalion. 

Prafatagus,  king  of  the  Iceni,  lately  deceafed, 
had  by  his  v/ill  bequeathed  his  eilate,  as  a  joint  in- 
heritance between  the  emperor  and  his  own  daugh- 

*  V/e  are  told  ly  Dio  Caffius,  that  payment,     proceed  to   fuch  extremi- 

Seneca  lent  incredible   fums  at  extra-  ties  as  in  a  great  meafure  contributed 

vagant  intereit   to   thofe  poor  people  3  to  this  rcvoit, 
and,  upon    their  failure  in  poijit  of 

ters. 
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An.ch.6i.  i-gj-s^  jn  hope  that  by  the  facrifice  of  one  part,  he 
might  fecure  the  other  to  his  family :  but  this  pre- 
caution, inftead  of  anfwering  the  end  for  which  it 
was  taken,  had  a  quite  contrary  efFecl;  for,  the 
ceremonies  of  the  funeral  were  no  Iboner  performed, 
than  Catus  Decianus,  the  procurator  of  the  pro- 
vince, took  pofTefTion  of  the  whole,  on  pretence 
of  executing  the  teftam.ent  of  the  defunfl  \  and  the 
Y/idow  Bonduic^  making  remonilrances  againft  this 
acl  of  injuftice,  he  ordered  her  to  be  fcourged  like 
a  flave,  and  violated  the  chaflity  of  her  daughters  : 
Tacit,  vit.  the  kindred  of  Prafatagus  were  treated  like  flaves, 
cSuk  ^°'  his  houfes  feized,  his  principalities  wafted,  and  the 
nobility  or  chieftains  turned  out  of  their  paternal 
eftates. 

Thefe  fhocking  barbarities,  added  to  the  other 
motives  of  difcontent,  exaggerated  by  the  dowager, 
w^ho  was  a  woman  of  a  mafculine  fpirit  arid  irre- 
fiftable  eloquence,  and  inflamed  by  the  remaining 
Druids,  who  had  fuch  influence  over  all  the  ifland, 
produced  an  univerfal  revolt.  The  Iceni,  as  being 
the  moil  deeply  interefted  in  the  quarrel,  were  the 
iirft  v/ho  declared  themfelves  openly  •,  and  their 
example  was  immediately  followed  by  their  neigh- 
bours the  Trinobantes.  Venutius  was  the  next  to 
join  the  malcontents-,  the  partifans  of  his  wife, 
forgetting  their  particular  quarrels,  and  former 
amity  with  the  Romans,  united  with  their  country- 
men on  this  occafion  :  all  the  fubjected  ftates,  and 
even  the  remote  Caledonians,  engaged  in  this  con- 
federacy j  which  was  headed  by  Bonduica,  who 
foon  found  her  army  increafed  to  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thouland  fighting  rvxtn  ;  fuch  a  prodigious 
number  as  they  had  never  brought  into  the  field 
The  Britons  tipon  any  form.er  emergency, 
deftroy  tUe  xhe  Rom^an  colony  at  Camulodunum  was  fur- 
Camuiodu-  prifed  and  put  to  the  fword;  the  temple  of  Clau- 
num,  under  ^j^^cj  plundered  and  burnt ;  the  whole   infantry  of 

the  diredion  *  ■    ■  '^  '  U  ' 

pf  Bonduica»  tfiC 
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the  ninth  legion,  commanded  by  Petilius  Cerealis,  '^"'  cb.^i. 
furrounded  and  cut  in  pieces ;  and  no  enemy  being 
able  to  keep  the  field  againft  thofe  exafperated  en- 
thufiafls,  they  ravaged  the  whole  country  that  was 
fubjedt  to  the  Romans,  burning,  crucitying,  arid 
impaling  the  wretched  people,  without  diftindion 
of  age  or  fex :  they  deftroyed  Verolam,  which  was 
a  Roman  municipium,  though  not  fortified,  and 
returned  loaded  with  booty  to  their  different  habi>- 
tations,  after  having  facrificed  above  feventy  thou- 
fand  lives  in  this  expedition. 

Suetonius,  being  informed  of  this  rebellion, 
quitted  his  defigns  in  the  ifle  of  Anglefey,  and 
marching  with  his  fmali  body  of  forces  through 
the  enemy's  country,  arrived  in  fafety  at  London, 
which  was  already  famous  for  its  wealth  and  com- 
merce :  there  being  furnifhed  with  provifion  and 
(lores  by  the  Belgic  colonies  inhabiting  the  country 
to  the  fouth  and  weft  of  the  Thames,  v/ho  ftill 
adhered  to  the  Roman  intereft,  he  drew  together 
the  auxiliary  cohorts  from  the  neighbouring  garri- 
fons  that  were  not  tenable  ;  and  though  Fsenius 
Pofthumius,  prsefe^l  of  the  fecond  legion,  refufed 
to  march  to  his  afliftance,  thefe  draughts,  joined 
with  the  fourteenth  legion  and  the  vexillarii  of  the 
twentieth,  compofed  a  body  of  ten  thoufand  men, 
with  which  he  refolved  to  take  the  field,  and 
hazard  a  general  engagement. 

With  this  view  he  encamped  in  an  advantageous  The  BHtcna 
fituation ;  and  drawing  up  his  forces   in  order  of  J^J/     ' 
battle  on  a  narrow  fpot  of  ground,  with  a  thick 
impenetrable  v/ood  in  his  rear,  and  a  large  open  - 
plain  in  front,  he  waited  with  great  compofure  for 
the  attack  of  the  enemy,  his  legionary  foldiers  being 
ftationed  in  the  center,  flanked  on  the  right  and  left 
by  the  Hght- armed  troops,  and   the  wings  being 
formed  by  the  cavalry.     The  Britons^  elated  with 
the  advantages  they  had  lately  gained,  and  confiding 

in 
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An.ch,6i.  jj^^he  vafl  ruperiority  of  their  number,  after  hav^ 
ing  been  harrangued  by  Bonduica*,  who  appeared 
among  them  in  a  chariot  with  her  two  daughters 
who  had  been  deflowered,  proceeded  to  the  attack 
w^ith  loud  fliouts  and  acclamations ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans fuftained  the  firfl  charge  without  fhrinking. 
Nay,  they  gave  them  fuch  a  warm  reception  as 
checked  their  impetuofity ;  and  having  expended 
all  their  javelins,  fallied  out  in  form  of  a  wedge, 
in  order  to  penetrate  the  more  eafily  through  fuch 
an  enormous  multitude.  The  Britons  fought  with 
great  obflinacy  and  perfeverance,  though  v/ithout 
order  or  diftinclion  ;  but  at  length  were  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  difcipline  and  valour  of  their  enemies, 
who  routed  them  with  great  flaughter.  Their  lofs 
amounted  to  eighty  thoufand  killed  in  the  battle 
and  in  the  purluit,  befides  an  infinite  number  of 
captives  doomed  to  perpetual  flavery  ;  for  they  had, 
according  to  cuilom,  brought  their  wom.en  into  the 
field,  and  difpofed  them  in  waggons  ranged  around 
the  plain,  from  whence  they  could  fee  the  engage- 
ment, and  animate  the  men  to  deeds  of  glory.  Far 
from  being  difneartened  by  fuch  a  terrible  defeat, 
they  prepared  for  another  battle,  but  were  diverted 
from  this  refohition  by  the  fudden  death  of  Bon- 
duica,  occafioned  by  the  violence  of  her  grief  and 

*  Bonduica  is   reprefented  as  a  tall  they  had  fuflered  from  the  Romans, 

woman,  of  remarkable   beauty,   and  reminding  them   of   the   braveiy   of 

the  moft  dignified  deportment,  with  a  tbeir  ancefiors,  expatiating  upon  their 

commanding  feverity  in  her  counte-  late  fuccefs    againft  their  oppveiTors, 

nance,  a  loud  fhrill  voice,  and  a  great  and  exhorting  them  to  the  defence  of 

quantity  of  yellow    hair   that   flowed  their  liberty,  rather  than  hve  and  un- 

oown  to  her  loins.  She  wore  a  mafly  dergo  the  mifery  and  difgrnce  of  fervi- 

golden  chain  about  her  neck,  a  How-  tude.     Having    thus   inflamed    their 

ing    robe   of  various    colours,     over  courage,  fhe  let  loofe  a  hare  which 

which  was  thrown  a  mantle  of  coarfcr  {he  had  concealed  in  her  bofom,  and 

ftufl'.  She  held  a  fpear  in  her  hand,  gave  thanks   aloud    for  that    happy 

and  from  a  throne  of  turf  harrangued  omen  to  Adrafle^  the  goddess  of  war, 

her  army,  recapitulating  the  wrongs  DioA.C?-^ 

deipair^ 
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defpair,    procured,    as   fome  alledge,    by   poifon.  "^"-^^-^'^ 
This  calamity  difconcerted  all  their  meafures,  and  £-^o-^- 62. 
after  having  celebrated  her  funeral  obfequies,  they  Agricoi/' 
immediately  difperfed  into  their  feveral   difcrids ; 
v/hile    Psenius   Poflhumius,    who    had   refufed  to 
obey  his  general,  fell  upon  his  own  fword,  either 
to  avoid  the  punifhment  he  had  reafon  to  expedl, 
or  becaufe  he  could  not  furvive   the  difgrace  of 
having  excluded  himfelf  from   a  fhare  in  fuch  an 
illuftrious  action. 

As  for  Paulinus,  he  took  all  necefTary  precau- 
tions to  prevent  the  Britons  from  reaifembling  their 
forces :  he  defolated  the  country,  and  drove  away 
the  cattle  ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  negledled  agri- 
culture, and  were  deflitute  of  magazines,  a  dread- 
ful famine  enfued,  by  which  great  numbers  perillied. 
Notwithftanding  this  grievous  calamity,  they  chofe  Suetomus  is 
rather  to  ftarve  upon  their  native  hills  than  eat  the  '^^if^^^  ^"^ 
bread  of  flavery  •,   though  nothing  retarded  their 
intire  reduction,  but  a  quarrel  that  arofe  betv/een 
Suetonius  and  the  new  procurator  Julius  Clafficia- 
nus,  who  having  been  reftridted  in  his  extortions 
by  the  general,  made  fuch  unfavourable  reports  of 
his  conduct  at  the  court  of  Rome,  that  Nero  fent 
over  his  freedman  Polycletus  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  affair,  and  compromife  the  difference.    Though 
this  infpector  acquitted  Paulinus  of  the  miidemea- 
nours  laid  to  his  charge,  the  procurator  ilill  con- 
tinued to  do  him  ill  oiTices  with  the  emperor,  by  ^^.^stJ-^^L 
whom  at  laft  the  proprietor  was  recalled,  and  Pe-  li^nus  ap- 
tronius  Turpiiianus,  late  conful,  appointed  in  his  luccenbr  j 
room. 

The  Britons  defended  their  liberties  with  fuch 
unvvTaried  obftinacy,  even  in  the  midit  of  the  moii 
terrible  dirirefTes,  and  fuch  a  number  of  troops  was 
required  to  maintain  conquefcs  of  greater  impor- 
tance in  other  parts  of  Europe,  that  Nero  would 
have  recalled  the  Roman  forces  from  Britain,  at 

this 
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yAn,ch.  6r.  thls  jun^lure,  had  he  not  been  afhamed  to  give  up 
the  00!/  province  which  had  been  added  to  the  em- 
pire by  Claudius,  to  whom  he  owed  his  own  eleva- 
tion.    He  therefore  nominated  Turpilianus  to  the 
command  in  Britain,  and  he  could  not  have  pitched 
upon  a  more  proper  perfon  to  revive  the  Roman  in- 
fluence in  this  ifland  ;  for,  inftead  of  imitating  the 
example  of  Suetonius,    whofe  feverities  had  ren- 
dered him  odious  to  the  people,  and  who  was  par- 
ticularly detefted  on  account  of  his  having  deilroyed 
the  feminary  of  their  laws  arid  religion,  he  treated 
them  with  mildnefs  and  humanity;    fo  that  their 
pafTions  fubfided,  their  refentments  cooled,  and  the 
An.ch.  65.  revolted  ftates  returned  to  their  obedience*. 
under  whom      His  manner  of  government  gave  great  fatisfac- 
becomf  in-  ^^^^  ^^  Romc,  wherc,  when  he  returned,  triumphal 
tolerably  li-  honours  wcrc  decreed  to  him  by  the  fenate  :  and  his 
c€ntiou6.     fucceflor  Trebellius  Maxirhus  purfuing  the  fame 
plan  of  conduct,  the  Britons  were  gradually  recon-- 
ciled  to  the  laws  and  culloms  of  the  Romans.    Ne- 
ver thelefs,  he  grew  in  contempt  with  the  foldiersfor 
his  inadlivity  and  avarice  *,  and  their  infolence  broke 
out  in  tumults,. encouraged.by  Rofcius  Cselius  legate 
of  the  twentieth  legion  :    fo  that  the  propraetor  was 
forced  to  compound  the  matter  with  the  mutineers, 
who  being  indulged  in  all  manner  of  licentioufnefs, 
allowed  him  to  maintain  the  fhadow  of  authority, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  in  the  latter 
end  of  Nero's  reign  ;    when  the  auxiliary  cohorts 
and  cavalry  deferting  to  Caslius,  he  was  fain  to  fly 
for  protedlion  to  Vitellius,  who  had  afTumed  the 
An.ch.  69.  purple  in  Germany. 

Nero  being  flain  during  thefe  tranfadions,  Bri- 
tain enjoyed  fome  repofe  in  the  ihort  reigns  of 

♦  Thofe  were  the  IcenI  and  their  verne,  through  which  the  procurator 

confederates,    inhabiting    the    middle  Catus  had  made   thofe  roads,  canals, 

parts  of   the  ifland,  as  far   north  as  and    other  works    defcribed  by  Dr, 

Lincoln/hire,  and  weftward  to  the  Se*  Stukely  in  his  firft  Iter,- 

Galba 
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Galba  and  Otho,  the  troops  of  this  province  being  ^^'  ^^'  ^9^ 
commanded  by  their  feveral  tribunes,  among  whom 
C^Hus  afllimed  the  chief  authority.     But  as  foon  ViteiHusbe-^ 
as  VitelHus  had  eftablifhed  himfelf  On  the  imperial  command  in 
throne,  he  beftowed  the  command  of  the  army  in  Britain  upoii 
Britain  on  Vedius  Bolanus^  who,  being  little  ac-  lanus. 
quainted  with  the  operations  of  war,  allowed  the 
Britons  to  live  in  peace,  contenting  himfelf  with 
the  affe6lion  of  his  foldiers,  which  he  took  pains  to 
conciliate ;  fo  that  the  iilarid  enjoyed  great  tran-  Petiiius  Ce- 
quilUty  during  his  government,  until  he  was  re-  po^in^ed  go- 
lieved  by  Petiiius  Cerealis,  immediately  upon  Vef-  yembr,  and 
pafian's  accelTion  to  the  imperial  dignity.      ThiS'  j!5pronti! 
officer,  during  his  adminiilration,  attacked  at  dif-  nus. 
ferent  tiriies^  and  as  often  defeated  the  Brigantes, 
who  were  the  mofl  numerous  and  pov/erful  people 
in  the  whole  iiland.     And  JuUus  Frontinus,  by 
whom  he  was  fucceeded,  acquired  an  equal  iliare 
of  glory,  in  fubduing  the  Silures^  who  were  rec- 
koned the  moil  warlike  nation  of  the  Britons,  and 
almoft  inacceiTible  from  the  nature  of  their  fitu- 
ation.  - 

The  contefts  for  the  empire  among  fo  many 
competitors  had  called  off  the  attention  of  the  Ro- 
mans from  the  afrairs  of  Britain  ;  and  as  their  ar- 
mies were  engaged  in  more  interelling  difputes^ 
than  could  arife  from  the  adminiftration  of  fuch  a 
remote  province,  Venutius  had  taken  this  opportu- 
nity  to  revenge  his  old  quarrel,  by  exciting  a  re- 
volt among  the  Brigantes  and  other  nations,  who 
forthwith  invaded  the  Roman  province,  and  met 
with  little  oppofition,  until  the  arrival  of  Cerealis^ 
by  whom  they  were  entirely  reduced  ;  a  conqueft 
that  concurred  with  the  victories  he  had  before  ob- 
tained in  Gaul  and  Germany,  to  raife  his  character 
to  the  higheil  pinnacle  of  military  reputation. 
And  although  Frontinus  might  have  been  expeded  • 
to  have  made  a  difadvantageous  figure,    in  coming 

N^.  2,  F  after 
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An.  ch.  7S.  after  fuch  an  illuftrious  general,  he  fupported  the 
dignity  of  the  empire  with  equal  capacity,  and  ac- 
quired an  equal  portion  of  renown  in  fubduing  the 
Silures,  who  inhabited  the  foreft  of  Deane,  and 
the  counties  of  Hereford  and  Monmouth. 
The  com-  Frontinus  was  fucceeded  in  command  by  Julius 
^mdup"n  Agricola,  who  had  ferved  in  Britain  under  Sueto- 
Agricoia.  nius  and  Cerealis,  and  on  every  occafion  dillin- 
guiihed  himfelf  by  his  valour  and  ability.  Imme- 
diately before  he  was  appointed  to  this  government, 
the  Ordovices  of  Denbighshire  and  Flintfhire  had 
furprifed  and  cut  in  pieces  a  body  of  Roman  ca- 
valry quartered  upon  their  frontiers  ;  and  Agricola 
no  fooner  arrived,  than  he  afTembled  his  army,  and^ 
began  his  march  into  the  enemy's  country.  They 
retired-  to  their  mountains,  where  they  thought 
themfelves  fecure ;  but  no  difficulty  could  with- 
Itand  his  valour.  He  m.ade  them  pay  dearly  for 
the  petty  advantage  they  gained,  and  not  only  de- 
feated and  reduced  the  Ordovices,  but  alfo  pene- 
trated into  the  ifle  of  Anglefey,  which  Suetonius 
had  been  conftrained  to  abandon. 

On  this  occafion,  being  deilitute  of  boats  to 
tranfport  his  troops,  he  ordered  his  cavalry  to  fwim 
acrofs  the  channel ;  an  enterprize  which  aflonifhed 
the  inhabitants  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  fub- 
mitted  without  having  made  the  lead  oppofition  *. 
Agricola  returning  from  this  glorious  expedition, 
fpent  the  winter  in  redifying  the  diforders  that  had 
crept  into  the  adminiilration  of  the  province  ;  in 
reforming  the  foldiery,  and  improving  the  difci- 
pline  of  the  army.  Thefe  important  aims  he  ac- 
complifhed  with  equal  fagacity  and  fuccefs :  he 
prevented  extortion,  bridled  the  infolence  of  power, 
appointed  magiflrates  of  approved  integrity,  and 

*  There  are  fl-ill  to  be  feen  the  remains  of  two  Roman  forts,  one  of  which  is 
called  Griceilj  probably  from  the  name  of  Agricola. 

2  by 
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by  his  mild  and.  equitable  government  maintained  An.ch.  78* 
the  province  in  tranquillity   and   abundance  :    fo 
that  the  nations  had  caufe  to  rejoice  when,  upon 
the  death  of  Vefpafian,    which  happened  at  this 
period,  his  fon  and  fucceiTor  Titus,  who  knew  his 
worth  and  ability,  confirmed  him  in  his  command. 
In  the  beginning  of  fummer  he  took  the  field  again, 
directing  his  march  towards  the   north,  where  he 
fubdued  the  Otodini  of  Northumberland,  v/ho  had 
not  yet  fubmitted  to  the  Romans ;   and  that  he 
might  not  lofe  his  fummer-conqueils  during  the 
feverity  of  winter,  he  ordered  a  chain  of  forts  to 
be  built  at  proper  diilances ;  in  which  he  left  gar- 
rifons  to  quell  any  commotions  that  might  arife,  ^vho  fini/i:e5 
and  fuilain  one  another  occafionally,  in  cafe  they  the  conqutft 
fhould  be  attacked  *.    In  this  campaign  he  finifhed  Brkak- 
the  conqueft  of  what  is  now  called  England. 

He  employed  the  fucceecjing  winter  in  making  An,  ch.79. 
further  improvements  on  the  civil  regulations  of  ^^^^  polices 
the  province  ;  and,  by  the  elegance  of  his  manners  ^^  ^'°'''^* 
and   infmuating  addrefs,    made  fuch  progrefs  in 
taming  the  barbarity  of  the  Britons,  that  they  be- 
came enamoured  of  the  Roman  arts  and  magnifi- 
cence, which  they  began  to  imitate  with  furprifing 
emulation.     They  raifed  ftately  temples,    fuperb 
porticoes,  and  public  edifices  of  the  Grecian  ftruc- 
ture  ♦,  they  learned  and  fpoke  the  Latin  language, 
which  they  formerly  abhorred  ;   they  accuftomed 
themfelves  to  wear  the  Roman  toga,  and  looked 
upon  that  as  a  mark  of  politenefs,  which  was  in 
effe6l  a  badge  of  their  flavery. 

In  thefe  advances  to  politenefs  and  efieminacyj 
they  were  encouraged  and  affifled  by   Agricola, 

*  Thofe  caftles  afterwards  confti-  of  Northumberland,    Vv^'eftmoreland, 

tuted  the  chief  ftrength  of  Adrian's  and  Cumberland,  more  antient  than 

Vallum,  which  was  no  other  than  a  the  reign  of  Adrian,  leave  no  room  to 

trench  or  parapet  joining  the  forts  to-  doubt  that  Agricola  fubdued  the  Oto- 

gether.     The   infcriptions   on  ilones  dini  as  well  as  the  weftern  Brigantes, 

dug  ou^  of  the  earth  in  different  parts  Baxter.  GlcfT.  Brit.  ant. 

F  2  who. 
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Aii,ch.79,  ^1^0,  in  the  courfe  of  a  focial  intercourfe  with  the 
chiefs  and  princes,  made  them  acquainted  with  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  Hfe,  to  which  they 
had  hitherto  been  llrangers  :  he  had  previoufly  fe- 
cured  their  efteem  and  confidence  by  enHfting  their 
vafTals,  of  whom  be  compofed  the  auxihary  cohorts, 
and  giving  the  command  of  them,  to  Britiih  of- 
ficers :  he  perfuaded  them  to  build  puWic  ftru<5lures 
for  the  ornament  of  their  coantry,    and  houfes 
more  fiiitable  to  the  dignity  of  their  birth,  than 
thofe  contemptible  and  inconvenient  cabins  in  which 
they  refided.     He  even  furnifhed  them  with  means 
Tack  vit.    to  make  thefe  improvements,  and  indulged  their 
Agrkoi.       fQfis  vv^ith  a  Roman  education  at  his  own  expence. 
^e  advances       In   his  third  Campaign,    he  advanced  into  the 
h^^°^'     country  now  called  Scotland,  as  far  as  the  river 
Tay,  carrying  the  terror  and  novelty  of  his  arms 
among  nations  hitherto  unknown,   who,    though 
his  army  was  expofed  to  the  rage  and  inclemency 
of  dreadful  tempefls,  never  ventured  to  harrafs  it 
in  the  march  ;  fo  that  they  were  conquered  as  foon 
as  difcovered  *,  and  thefe  conquefts  fecured  by  forts 
fo  advaniageoufly  fituated,   fo  artfully  conflrudled, 
and  fo  faithfully  maintained,  that  not  even  one  of 
them  was  ever  taken,  abandoned,  or  betrayed.  They 
were  well  fupplied  with  provifions  and  garrifons, 
that  maintained  them  through  the  winter,  during 
which  the  foldiers  made  feveral  excurfions  and  ra- 
vaged the  country  •,  to  the  inconceiveable  vexation 
and  even  defpair  of  the  inhabitants,  who  hoped  to 
gain  in  one  feafon  what  they  lofl  in  another. 
ana  fcihfies       Thc  fuccccdiug  year  he  employed  in  extending, 
letweciTthe  ^^^^d  ftill  further  fecuring  the  conquefts  of  the  pre^ 
Forth  and    Ceding  Campaign  •,  for,  he  drove  the  enemy  before 
"'  "'         him  to  the  weftern  extremities  of  the  ifiand,  and 
fortified  the  ifthm.us  between  the  rivers  Forth  and 
Clyde,  with  a  chain  of  caftles,  by  which  the  na-., 
tives  were  excluded  from  the  Roman  fettlementSy 
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and  as  it  were  confined  within  the  limits  of  another  ^'^^  ^^-  79- 
ifland. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  his  expedition,  he  penetrated 
beyond  the  friths,  and  embarking  on  board  of  a 
fleet  equipped  for  conqueft  and  difcovery,  failed 
alonor  the  weflern  coafts  of  Scotland,  vifited  feveral 
unknown  nations,  made  defcents  in  feveral  places 
of  the  Highlands,  Hebrides,  and  Orkneys,  and, 
in  repeated  engagements,  defeated  the  clans  who 
took  arms  in  defence  of  their  country. 
■  At  his  return  from  this  naval  excurfion,  he 
quartered  his  troops  in  the  part  of  Britain  which 
lies  oppofite  to  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  invade  that 
ifland,  which  he  hoped  to  conquer  with  a  very 
moderate  force,  in  confequence  of  the  information 
he  had  received  from  an  Irifh  chief,  who  having 
been  expelled  from  his  own  country,  fled  to  Agri- 
cola  for  refuge  :  but  he  was  prevented  from  exe- 
cuting this  refoiution  by  the  envy  and  jealoufy  of 
Domitian,  who  had  by  this  time  fucceeded  Titus 
on  the  imperial  throne. 

The  fixth  campaign  of  Agricola  was  of  all  the  ^^Yn^\\g 
moft  glorious  and  important.  Hearing  that  the  Caledonians 
nations  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Forth  were  in  com- 
motion, he  refolved  to  penetrate  to  the  very  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  ifland,  and  ordered  his  fleet  to 
keep  pace  with  the  march  of  his  army  along  the 
Ihore.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  in  this  manner, 
when  he  underflood  from  the  prifoners,  that  the 
Britons  of  that  country,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  Caledonians,  had  affembled  a  vail  multitude  of 
armed  men,  in  order  to  difpute  his  pafTage  •,  and 
that  they  intended  to  make  irruptions  into  the  low- 
lands with  feveral  diflind:  armies,  in  order  to  attack 
the  Roman  fettlements.  Cautioned  by  this  intel- 
ligence, he  divided  into  three  feparate  bodies,  that 
he  might  not  be  furrounded  by  their  numbers,  or 
circumvented  by  their  fuperior  knowledge  of  the 
country* 

F3  He 
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An.ch.  79.       Uq  i-^ad  like'to  have  fuftered  feverely  by  this  dif- 
M-ho  lurrnfe  pQfij-jon    which  was  no  fooner  communicated  to  the 

one  oi  nis        x  '  .     _ 

legions,  Britons,  than  they  joined  their  troops  again  with 
incredible  difpatch  •,  and  furprifing  in  the  night  the 
ninth  legion,  which  lay  at  a  diftance  from  the  army, 
cut  in  pieces  the  guards,  and  broke  into  the  camp 
with  incredible  impetuoiity.  Agricola,  appriied  of 
their  intention,  detached  his  cavalry  on  the  inilant 
to  liiftain  the  legion,  and  amufe  the  enemy,  until 
the  infantry  fliould  arrive  :  fo  that,  when  day  broke, 
the  enemy  perceiving  the  fuccours  advancing,  would 
have  willingly  retired  ;  but  as  they  were  now  en- 
gaged in  front  and  rear,  they  found  themfelves 
oblio:ed  to  maintain  the  battle,  which  was  fought 
for  lomiC  time  with  equal  obftinacy  on  both  fides  ; 
till  at  laft  the  enemy  were  conftrained  to  fly  before 
the  arms  and  difcipline  of  the  Romans  ^  and  per- 
haps that  day  would  have  terminated  the  war,  had 
they  not  found  ihelter  among  their  mountains, 
woods,  and  morafles,  which  were  unknown  and 
inaccefTible  to  the  vi6lors. 

They  were  not  difconcerted  by  this  defeat,  which 
they  imputed  to  unforefeen  accidents,  rather  than 
to  the  valour  of  the  Romans,  and  refolved  once 
more  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle  :  for  this  pur- 
pofe  they  fent  all  their  wives  and  children  into  their 
fortified  towns,  and  aiTembled  an  army  fuperior  to 
that  which  they  had  at  firft  brought  into  the  field  ; 
but  nothing  farther  was  attempted  on  either  fide, 
during  the  remaining  part  of  the  feafon  ;  and  in  the 
winter  a  German  cohort,  refolving  to  return  to  their 
own  country,  feized  on  two  velTels,  and  put  to  fea ; 
but  were  driven  upon  the  coafl  of  Friefland,  where 
they  were  enflaved.  Soon  as  the  weather  would 
permit  Agricola  to  take  the  field  in  the  fucceeding 
fpring,  he  ordered  his  navy  to  alarm  the  coaft, 
while  he  himfelf  began  his  march  to  the  Grampian 
hijls  i  on  which  he  found  the  enemy  polled,  to  the 
number  of  thirty  thoufand,  commanded  by  their 

prince 
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prince  Galgacus,  who,  in  a  pathetic  fpeech  to  his  ^"-  ^^^^-  r9" 
people,  reprefented,    that  fituated  as  they  were,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  ifland,  they  had  no  refource  but 
their  courage,  and  that  vidlory  alone  could  fave 
them  from  eternal  bondage. 

Agricola  too  judged  it  expedient  to  harrangue  his 
foldiers,  after  he  had  drawn  them  up  in  order  of 
battle,  fo  as  that  the  confederate  Britons  in  his  army 
fhould  bear  the  firil  fliock  of  the  enemy's  attack  ; 
the  legions  being  placed  in  the  rear  to  fupport  this 
body,  in  cafe  it  fhould  be  repulfed.  As  for  the 
army  of  Galgacus,  it  was  arranged  upon  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill,  which  it  covered  entirely,  and 
the  cavalry  fkirted  the  plain,  with  the  chariots  of 
war  in  the  front  of  their  line.  The  Roman  gene- 
ral extended  his  firft  line  to  the  right  and  left,  that 
he  might  not  be  outflanked  by  fuch  a  multitude  ; 
he  alighted  from  his  horfe  and  pofled  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  legions.  The  battle  began  with  Ihowers 
of  javelins,  which  did  but  little  execution  on  either 
fide,  though  the  Britons  at  this  diftance  enjoyed  an 
advantage,  which  they  could  not  exped:  to  main- 
tain in  clofe  fight,  with  their  fmall  targets  and  long 
pointlefs  fwords,  againft  the  offenfive  and  defenfive 
arms  of  the  legionary  foldiers.  Agricola  therefore 
detached  four  cohorts  of  Batavians  and  Thuringians 
to  attack  them  fword  in  hand  ;  thefe  fpringing  for- 
wards with  great  celerity,  employed  their  fhort 
pointed  fwords  again  ft  the  naked  bodies  of  the 
iflanders,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  a  great  num^ber 
fell  dead  on  the  fpot,  and  the  enemy  began  to  fall 
into  confufion.  The  reft  of  the  Roman  army  pro- 
fiting by  this  diforder,  advanced  immediately  to 
the  attack,  and  falling  among  them  with  great  im- 
petuofity,  a  terrible  flaughter  enfued ;  while  the 
chariots  were  rendered  ufelefs  by  the  unevennefs  of 
the  ground.  The  Britifli  infantry,  pofted  upon 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  made  a  motion  to  attack  the 

F  4  Romansj 
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^°- ^^  79-' Romans,  who  were  by  this  time  difperfed  in  the 
Gaigacus  is  purfuit  of  thofe  they    had   already  routed ;  but, 
th?Gram-    Agricola  perceiving  their  ^efign,  ordered  part  of 
pia^i  hills,     his  cavalry  to  advance  and  keep  them  in  awe,  and 
the  reft  of  his  troops  in  the  mean  time  completed 
the  vi6lory,     Now  a  dreadful  fcene  enfued.     The 
wings  were  ordered  to  clofe  and  fiank  the  Caledo- 
nians on  both  fides  •,  then  the  carnage  and  confufion 
redoubled.     They  endeavoured  to  fly  •,  but  finding 
themfeives  enclofed  on  every  fide,  threw  down  their 
arms  and  rulhed  upon  the  fwords  of  the  Romans : 
the  ground  was  ftrewed  with  the  mangled  bodies, 
of  the  dead  and  dying,  and  overflowed  with  the 
blood  of  thofe  that  fell  :  yet,  even  in  this  extremity, 
the  Britons  did  not  fail  to  exhibit  proofs  of  valour 
and  recolledion  ;  for  as  they  were  repulfed  to  the 
neighbouring  woods,  they  rallied  \n  fmall  bodies^ 
and  fell  upon  thofe  who  were  too  eager  in  the  pur- 
fuit.    They  made  feveral  efforts  of  this  nature  ♦, 
till  Gaigacus,  finding  it  impoflible  to  reftore  the 
battle,  retired  v/ith  the  remains  of  his  army,  leaving 
ten  thoufand  men  dead  on  the  field  ,  whereas  the 
Romans  loft  but  three  hundred  and  forty.     The 
.'fortune  of  this  day  was.  celebrated  on  one  fide  in 
fhouts  of  joy,  with  which  the  Roman  camp  re- 
founded  through  the  night ;  and  on  the  other,  be- 
wailed with  difmal  yells  and  lamentations  that  ec- 
choed  from  the  rnountain,    while  they  examined 
the  particulars  of  their  lofs,  hov/led  over  their  dead 
countryrnen,  and  endeavoured  to   carry  ofl^  their 
wounded  princes.     Yet  the  darknefs  facilitated  the 
retreat  of  the  vanquifhed,  in  which  they  ufed  fuch 
diligence,  that  before  day- light  there  was  not  one 
to   be  feen  ;    a  gloomy  filence  reigned  over  the 
iieighbouring  hills  •,  and  diftant  clouds  of  fmoke 
iilued   from   the  Caledonian  villages,  which  they 
themfeives  had  burned  in  the  iirft  tranfports  of  their 
4^fpair  j  nay,  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  horror  and  frenzy 
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did  this  prevail,  that  many  chieftains  maffacred  An.ch.  79, 
their  own  wives  and  children,  that  they  might  not 
be  expofed  to  the  miferies  of  want,  or  be  violated 
and  enilaved  by  the  infulting  Romans. 

The  Roman  general  having  ilruck  this  decifive  The  Roman  ^ 
blov/  *,  did  not  think  proper  to  purdie  a  fcattered  roultlhl 
enemy  thro'  mountains,  fens,  and  woods,  to  which  "^^oie  i/iami 
he  v/as  a  flranger  ^  but  the  feafon  being  exhauiled,  he  BritaTn, 
marched  back  to  the  Ihire  of  Angus,  inhabited  by 
the  Horefti,  who  immediately  fubmitted  to  his  go- 
vernment, and  delivered  hoilages  for  their  good 
behaviour.     There   he  embarked    a  body   of  his 
troops  on  board  of  the  fleet,  and  ordered  the  com- 
mander to  furround  the  whole  coaft  of  Britain, 
which  had  not  been  difcovered  to  be  an  ifland  till 
the  preceding  year ;   which  direclions  being  given, 
he  led  his  army  into  winter -quarters.     As  for  the 
fleet,  it  fleered  to  the  northward,  where  it  fubdued 
the  Orkneys ;  and  making  a  tour  of  the   whole 
ifland,  arrived  in  the  port  of  Sandwich,  without 
having  met  with  the  leafl  difaiier. 

Domitian  received  the  news  of  this  vidory  with  Com.  Tacit, 
marks  of  joy  upon  his  countenance,  while  his  heart    ^^^*  ^"^ 
teem.ed  with  the  mod  rancourous  envy,  at  the  at- 
chievements  and  reputation  of  Agricola  \  for  whom, 
however,  he  commanded  the  fenate  to  decree  tri- 
umphal honours  and  a  flatue  crowned  with  laurel. 

*    This  battle,    according   to  the  was  inhabited  by  the  fafne  people  who 

author   of  Britannia   Romana,    was  poffefTed  the  northern  parts  of  Eng- 

fought  at  Forten-Gall  camp,  fixteen  land :    thefe    were    fuch    as    retired 

miles  beyond  Perth  ;  though  Gordon  from  the  opprelfion  of  the  Romans^ 

in  his  Itineratium  feptentrionale,  fixes  and  joined  the  Caledonians;  who  lived 

it  at  the  confluence  cf  the  Erne  and  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Forth. — This 

Ruchel,    in  Strathexne,  ?onje6lure  of  Mr.  Baxter  in  bis  Glof- 

Galgacus,  though  chofen  to  com-  f^ry  is  fupported  by  his  W^elch  name 

^and  the  Caledonians  upon  this  oc-  Gaulaur  ap  Llienauc   (for  fo  he   is 

^fion,    is  fuppofed  to  have    been  a  called  by  the  ancient  author  of  the 

Stoto-Brigantian     from     Galloway,  Triades),fignirying  thefrukofaftolen 

\v^iehwitli  the  lew -lands  of  Scotland  embrace. 

But 
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An.  ch,  79.  gi^it  that  he  might  not  feize  other  opportunities  of 
Agiicoia  IS    ausmentino;  his  renown,  he  recalled  that  ereat  o-ene- 

recalled.  O  o  r  ^      n  •  i-i 

ral,  on  pretence  or  bellowing  upon  him  the  govern- 
ment of  Syria.  This  muil  have  been  a  very  mor- 
tifying order  to  Agricola,  who  had  almoft  finifhed 
tlie  intire  reduction  of  Britain  ;  neverthelefs,  he 
obeyed  without  repining,  and  delivering  up  his 
province  in  a  ftate  of  quiet  and  fubmiffion  to  his 
fuccefTor  Salluflius  LucuUus,  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  received  with  coldnefs  and  contempt ; 
and  in  a  little  time  expired,  not  without  fufpicion 
of  having  been  poifoned  by  the  diredions  of  Do- 
mitian.  The  Romans  in  Britain,  far  from  pur- 
fuing  the  advantage  they  had  gained  in  the  lail  vic- 
tory, allowed  the  Caledonians  to  enjoy  their  own 
poflefiions,  and  feemed  to  confider  the  forts  eredled 
between  the  two  friths,  as  the  proper  boundaries 
of  the  empire.  Perhaps  this  moderation  contri- 
buted to  the  tranquillity  of  the  province,  which 
was  not  diflurbcd  by  any  commotion  from  this  pe- 
riod to  the  reign  of  Adrian,  if  it  was  even  then 
really  diflurbed. 
The  Caiedo-  All  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  not  yet  recon- 
h-rTptbm  ^  ciled  to  the  domiinion  of  the  Romans.  Some  even 
intoBritain.  of  the  fouthcm  parts  detefling  the  manners  of  their 
conquerors,  who  loaded  them  with  grievous  taxes, 
and  tranfported  the  greateft  part  of  their  youth  to 
fight  their  battles  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  chofe 
rather  to  forfake  their  native  polTeffions,  than  main  - 
tain  them  on  fuch  fervile  terms  •,  and  accordingly 
a  great  number  of  them  retired  beyond  the  friths, 
where  they  lived  independent,  though  poor,  among 
the  Caledonians,  and  joined  them  in  the  fequel, 
when  they  made  fuch  dreadful  irruptions  into  the 
Roman  province,  and  ravaged  the  lands  of  their 
countrymen  v/ith  fire  and  fword. 

Their  firft  exploit  of  this  kind  was  performed 
in  the  firft  year  of  Adrian's  reign  ^  on  which  occi- 

fvn 
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fion  they  furprifed  and  demolillied  fome  of  the  forts  ^^'  ^^^-  79- 
which  Agricola  had  built  on  the  ifthmus,  and  re- 
turned to  their  native  hills  laden  with  booty.  The 
emperor  being  informed  of  this  commotion,  con- 
ferred the  government  of  Britain  upon  Julius  Seve- 
rus,  who  v/as  immediately  recalled  to  be  employed 
elfewhere  ,  and  as  the  Caledonians  continued  their 
incurfions,  the  emperor  refolved  to  go  thither  in 
perfon,  and  ;ame  the  infolence  of  thofe  ferocious 
iHanders,  wh6  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  live  in 
peace. 

After  he  had  landed  in  Britain,  and  proceeded  as  ^^^^^^^81^- 
far  as  York,  he  met  with  fome  old  officers  who  had  tain^ 
ferved  under  Agricola  ;  and  thefe  gave  him  fach  an 
unfavourable  account  of  the  country  which  he  in- 
tended to  fubdue,  that  he  laid  afide  the  defign  of 
penetrating  into  a  favage  country,  covered  with  im- 
pafTible  woods^  mountains,  and  morafles,  the  con- 
queft  of  which  would  be  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  and  at  laft  yield  neither  glory 
nor  advantage.     He  exercifed  his  fagacity  and  re- 
fledion  in  contriving  meafures  for  preferving  the 
peace  of  the  province  •,  and  judging  that  the  irrup- 
tions of  the  Caledonians,  or  Pidis,  proceeded  from 
their  being  hampered  for  want  of  room,  in  fuch  a 
narrow  corner  of  the  ifland,  he  ordered  the  cafliles 
between  the  friths  to  be  abandoned,  and  contraded 
the  Roman  province  withia  the  other  line  of  forts 
built  alfo  by   Agricola,  from  Solway  frith  to  the 
river  Tyne.     It  was  upon  this  occafion,  as  we  have  ^■^^  Guilds . 
already  hinted,  that  he  raifed  a  flrong  rampart  of  rampaTil 
earth  connedino;  thefe  forts,  extendins;  ninety  miles  tweenthe 
acrofs  the  ifland  from  ealt  to  weft.     The  fouthern  Tyne. 
parts  being  thus  fecured  from  infult,  and  the  Cale- 
donians indulged  wtth  plenty  of  ground,  he  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  he  was  honoured  v/ith  the 
title  of  Reftorer  of  Britain,  as  wc  learn  from  fome 
inedals  ft  ruck  on  that  occafion. 

Thefe 
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An.ci1.134.       Thefe  precautions  were  fuch   as  effedlually  re- 
ftrained  the  northern  nations,  who  in  all  probabiHty 
were  more  awed  by  the  chara6ler  than  by  the  works 
of  Adrian  ^  for,  though  they  defifted  from  all  hof- 
tilities  during  his  reign,  they  no  fooner  were  in- 
formed of  his  death,  without  knowing  the  capacity 
of  his  fucceflbr,  than  they  demolilhed  his  rampart 
in  feveral  parts,  and  renewed  their  ravages  in  the 
LoiHusUr^   Roman  province.     Thefe  tidings  being  reported  at 
bicus  takes    Rome,  the  new  emperor,  Antoninus  Pius,  bellowed 
mandin"      the  command  in  Britain  on  Lollius  Urbicus,  who 
Britain,  and  jQQt  Only  drovc  the  enemy  out  of  the  northern  parts 
ihongtvaii    ot"  England,  but  even  repelled  them  beyond  the 
FoTr"  d^^  liniits  within  which  they  had  been   confined   by 
0yd^.         Agricola  :  he  raifed  a  fortification  almoft  in  the 
fame  line  from  frith  to  frith,  and  hard  by  eftablifhed 
a  ilrong  camp,  in  which  he  kept  a  body  of  forces 
to  defend  the  v/all  and  defeat  the  attempts  of  the 
Caledonians.     In   confequence  of  thefe  atchieve- 
ments,  Antoninus  was  complimented  with  the  title 
of  Britannicus,  though  he  had  never  been  in  the 
illand. 
4n.ci1.340,       Though  the  Caledonian  adventurers  were  thus 
reftrided,  we  ought  not  to  fuppofe  that  this  gene- 
ral drove  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  lowlands  before 
him  to  the  north  of  Scotland.     The  eailern  parts 
of  Lothian  and  the  counties  adjoining  to  Cumber- 
land, Weilmoreland,   and  Northumberland,  were 
pofTelTed  by  people,  who  probably,  on  this  occafion, 
fubmitted    to    the  Roman  fway,    and  afterwards 
claimed  their  protection  from  the  incurfions  of  thofe 
who  were  their  form.er  allies. 

Thefe,  hov/ever,  excited  no  new  commotions 
during  the  remaining  part  of  the  reign  of  Antonio 
nus  Pius  ;  but  at  his  death,  which  they  looked 
upon  as  a  favourableconjun6lure,  they  renewed  their 
ravages  -,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  fucceeded  to 
ths  imperial  throne,  feat  over  Calpurnius  Agricola, 
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as  propr^tor,  to  re-eftablilh  the  tranquillity  of  Bri-  An.ch.162* 
tain.  This  governor's  endeavours  were  attended 
with  the  defired  fuccefs ;  and  we  hear  of  no  other 
difturbances  in  this  reign,  during  which  a  Britifh 
king,  of  the  name  of  Lucius,  is  faid  to  have  em- 
braced the  Chriftian  religion  *.  ^^^-p-  '9* 

Marcus  Aurelius  being  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Corn- 
modus,  a  flagitious  wretch,  unworthy  of  fuch  a 
father,  the  management  of  affairs  fell  into  the  hands 
of  worthlefs  pimps  and  parafites,  who,  laying  afide 
the  officers  of  ability  and  integrity,  who  had  ferved 
the  late  emperor,  conferred  pofts  and  governments 
.  upon  profligate  perfons  of  their  own  fliamp,  who 
had  become  neceflfary  infliruments  in  their  de-  , 
bauches,  or  purchafed  their  promotion  with  extra- 
vagant fums  of  money  ♦,  for  which  they  indemni- 
fied themfelves  by  fleecing  the  people  fubjeded  to 
their  government.  Such  prepofl:erous  condu6i:  could  ^^Lnfrel 
not  fail  of  being;  attended  with  a  relaxation  of  dif-  new  their 
cipline  in  the  army,  and  diiorder  and  difcontent  in  ^"^"^  *°"^  * 
the  provinces  ;  of  which  the  Caledonians  taking  ad- 
vantage, afl^embled  a  flrrong  body  of  forces,  broke 
through  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  cut  off^  the  Roman 
general  and  all  his  troops,  and  filled  the  whole 
country  with  terror  and  devafl:ation.  Commodus, 
alarmed  at  the  ravages  and  fuccefs  of  thofe  indo- 
mitable barbarians,  appointed  Ulpius  Marcellus 
proprstor  in  Britain  •,  and  this  commander  being  a 

*  NotwithHanding  the  great  pains  ponden.ce  between  Britain  and  Romcs 

taken  by  Bede,  Fifher,  Stillingfleet,  Indeed  one  would  imagine  from  the 

and  other  hiftorians,  in  order  to  af-  brafs  medal  of  Chrift,  with  an  He- 

certain  the  converlion  of  this  prince,  brew  infcription,  Hgnifying,    "  This 

it  is  very  much  doubted  whether  there  is  Jefus  Chrift,"   &c  lately  dug  out 

ever  was  fuch  a  king  among  the  Bri-  of  the  rubbifli  of  the  chief  tribunal  of 

tons   :     nor  was  there   any   formed  the  Druids   in  the  ille  of  Anglefey, 

chriftian  church    in   this  ifland  till  that    fome  preacher  of  the  chriftiafi 

after  the  year  two  hundred  and  fifty,  religion  had  been    there  condemned 

Not  but  that  there  might  be  a  number  and  facriiiced,  before  they  were  extir- 

of  private  converts  long  before  this  pated  by  Suetonius  Paulinus, 
period^  in  confequsncs  of  the  coiref- 

per- 
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An.ch.162.  perfon  of  nncorrupted  morals,  experience  in  the 
but  are  re-     art  of  war,  undaunted  courage,  and  indefatigable 
lif tusMar   ^"^§1^^^^^?  ^o^n  rcftored  the  troops  to  their  ancient 
ceiius.         difcipline  by  his  example  and  feverity  ;  and  defeated 
Dio.  ].  72.    ^i^g  Caledonians  in  feveral  engagements  with  great 
{laughter,  by  which  they  were  fo  weakened  and  in- 
timidated, that  they  did  not  attempt  another  inva- 
fion  during  the  remaining  part  of  this  emperor's 
reign.     But  the  glory  he  acquired  in  this  expedition 
had  like  to  have  coft  him  his  life,  through  the  envy 
and  jealoufy  of  his  mafter,  who  aflumed  the  title 
of  Britannicus  on  account  of  the  victory  the  pro- 
prietor had   won :  and  recalling  him  from  his  go- 
^  vernment,  fold  his  place  to  the  beil  bidder.     This 
in   all  probability  was   fome  low-born  mifcreant, 
without  weight  or  authority,  who  allowed  the  fol- 
diers  to  live  according  to  their  own  plealiire,  regard- 
lefs  of  difcipline  and  reftraint,  until,  under  a  fuc- 
celTion  of  thefe  commanders,  they  degenerated  to 
fuch  a  degree  of  licentioufnefs,    that  a  mutiny  en- 
fued.     A  deputation  of  fifteen  hundred  being  fent 
to  Rome  with  complaints  againft  the  adminiftra- 
tion,  ftruck  fuch  a  terror  intO  the  heart  of  Corn- 
modus,  that  he  facrificed  Perennis,  the  commander 
pertmaxap-  ^^  ^^^  pt^toriau  guards,  to  appeafe  their  dangerous 
pointed  to     clamour  ;  and  beftowed  the  command  of  the  pro- 
nwroTSi-  vi^^cs  upon  Pertinax,  v/ho  afterwards  afcended  the 
tain.  imperial  throne. 

Even  this  proprastor,  with  all  his  great  talents, 
found  it  almoft  impradlicable  to  reduce  them  to 
order  and  obedience  ;  for,  v/hen  he  attempted  to 
exert  his  authority,  one  of  the  mutinous  legions 
took  to  their  arms,  and  a  tumult  enfued,  in  which 
a  great  deal  of  blood  was  fpilt,  and  Pertinax  him- 
felf  left  for  dead  upon  the  fpot.  Notwithftanding 
this  mifcarriage  in  the  beginning,  he  afterwards 
employed  his  induflry  and  addrefs  to  fuch  good 
purpofe,  that  he  effedled  a  reformation  ;  and  al- 
though 
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thoi^gh  he  made  fome  fevere  examples  of  the  mod  An.cb.ie*-. 
feditious  among  them,  became  a   favourite   with 
the  army.     Yet,  he  found  fuch  difficulty  in  con-  Jsfuccceded 
quering  then*  averfion  to  exact  diicipline,  that  he  Aibinus. 
defired  to  be  recalled,  and    having  at  length  ob- 
tained his  requeft,  was  fucceeded  by  Clodius  Aibi- 
nus, w^ho,  though  commanded  to  refign  his  office 
to  Junius  Severus,  becaufe  he  had  given  offence  in 
a  fpeech  he  made  to  the  army,  on  a  falfe  report  of 
the  emperor's  death,  refufed  to  part  with  the  go- 
vernment, and  continued  in  pofleffion  of  it  at  the 
death  of  Commodus,  who  was  foon  after  murdered  Lamprida 
in  his  own  palace.  ^^'"'™- 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Pertinax  affumed  the  An.ch.189, 
imperial  purple  ;  and  all  good  men  rejoiced  at  his 
elevation,  inafmuch  as  his  great  abilities,  and  un- 
blemifhed  charadler,  promifed  a  wife,  mild,  and 
happy  adminiilration  :  nor  would  he  have  difap- 
pointed  the  expe6tation  of  his  fubje6ls,  had  he  lived 
to  exert  thofe  talents  and  virtues  by  which  his  cha- 
ra6ler  was  diftinguifhed ;  for  this  very  reafon  his 
elevation  could  not  but  give  difgufl  to  thofe  who 
knew  their  condud:  would  not  fland  the  tell  of  in- 
quiry. This  was  the  cafe  with  the  pr^torian  troops, 
who  not  only  expe61:ed  to  be  puniihed  for  their  li- 
centioufnefs,  but  alfo  dreaded  the  profped:  of  a  re- 
formation, which  in  order  to  avert,  they  murdered 
the  new  emperor,  at  the  immediate  infligation  of 
Didius  Julianus,  to  whom  they  fold  the  imperial 
dignity.  Perhaps  this  perfon,  who  had  no  other 
pretenfions  than  his  wealth,  would  not  have  pre- 
fumed  to  attempt  fuch  a  purchafe,  unlefs  he  had 
been  encouraged  with  the  promife  of  fupport,  by 
Aibinus,  who  now  commanded  in  Britain,  and 
looked  upon  Pertinax  as  his  enemy. 

Didius  was  no  fooner  proclaim.ed  emperor,  than 
he  found  himfelf  unequal  to  the  talk  of  m^anaging 
fuch  an  unweildy  purchafe.  His  perfon  and  govern- 
ment 
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Aft^ch.iSg.  ment  were  treated  with  univerfal  contempt ;  arid 
the  armies  that  ferved  in  the  diftant  provinces,  in- 
cenfed  at  the  prefumption  of  the  prsetorian  band, 
who  had  raifed  him  to  the  throne  without  their 
knowledge  and  concurrence,  defired  their  own  ge^ 
nerals  to  aflume  the  imperial  purple.  It  was  in  con- 
fequence  of  fuch  imiportunities  that  C.  Pefcennius 
Niger  declared  himfelf  emperor  in  the  Eaii,  and 
Septimus  Severus  put  on  the  imperial  enfigns  in 
illyria.     He  had  an  advantage  over  his  competitor 
in  being  near  the  capital,  whither  he  marched  with- 
out delay,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the  fenate^ 
which  had,  upon  his  approach,,  given  orders  for 
putting  Didius   to  death.     But  he  did  not  think 
himfelf  fecure  on  the  throne  while  Niger  livedo  and 
Albinus  maintained  fuch  influence  among  the  le- 
gions of  Britain.     The  laft  therefore,  he  cajoled 
with  promifes  of  fharing  the  empire  with  him,  and 
in  the  mean  time  permitted  him  to  enjoy  the  badges 
and  diftindions  of  his   aiTociate,  until  Niger  was 
defeated  and  flain  •,  then  he  revolved  different  ex- 
pedients for  difengaging  himfelf  from    Albinus^ 
whofe  promotion  itood  in  the  way  of  his  owit 
Albinus  fets  family.     No  method  feemed  more  effectual  and  ex- 
lm)nl  and  pcditious  than  that  of  poiibn,  which  he  hired  fomc 
is  defeated    affafrins  to  adminiftcr  :  but  Albinus  being  apprifed 
y  everus.   ^£  ^|^^^^  dcfign,  cxtortcd  from  them  a  confefTioint 
with  the  rack,  and  being  convinced  of  his  col- 
league's  treachery,  declared  war  againil  Severus^ 
and  affumed  the  title  of  Emperor  and   Auguftus. 
Confcious  of  his  own  ftrength  and  influence,  he 
forthwith  crofTed  the  fea,  and  gained  the  army  on 
the  Rhine  over  to  his   party ;  while  Severus  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  his  troops  to  decide  the  con- 
tention by  force  of  arms  :  thefe  two  powerful  rivab 
meeting  in  a  large  plain  near  Lyons  in  Gaul,  a 
terrible  battle  enfiied,  and  continued  a  long  time 
with  doubtful  fuccefs,  the  Britifb  troops  having 

charged 
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charged  with  fuch  impetuofity  in  the  beginning,  An.ch.197. 
that  Severus  had  like  to  have  been  worfled  5   but 
his   general    L^tns,    with  a  frefh  body  of  men, 
changed  the  fortune  of  the  day  :  and  Albinus  fee-       .    . 
ing  his  legions  routed,  fell  upon  his  own  fword  in  Sever!  Hero. 
defpair.  ^^^"-  ^-  3- 

Severus  was  no  fooner  rendered  by  this  decifive  virbs  Lu- 
adion  fole  mafter  of  the  empire,  than  he  difpatched  f„"to  Britain 
Virius  Lupus    into  Britain,  with  the  title  of  pro-  with  the 
prastor,  to  repel  the  Caledonians,  who  had  made  pi-Jtor/^^ 
incurfions  even  beyond  Adrian's  wall,  during  the 
abfence  of  the  legions  which  had  been  tranfported 
to  the  continent  by  Albinus.     Mean  while  the  em- 
peror himfelf  remained  in  Gaul,    where,    among 
other  regulations,    he  divided  the  government  of 
Britain  into  two  provinces.     Lupus  on  his  arrival 
finding  the  province  in  the  utmoft  diflrefs,    and 
the  Caledonians  very  powerful,  in  confequence  of 
their  being  joined  by  the  Meats,    who  inhabited 
the  diftrict  between  the  walls  of  Antoninus  and 
Adrian,    he  did  not  choofe  to  depend   upon  the 
hazard  of  war,  but,  on  pretence  of  redeeming  the 
captives,    purchafed  a  peace  from  the  barbarians. 
This  treaty  remained  in  full  force  and  unviolated 
for  feveral  years,    till  atjength  the  northern  Bri- 
tons, tired  of  ina6lion,  v/hich  might  blunt  their  mar- 
tial genius,  or  flimulated  by  wants  which  they  could 
fupply  by  rapine  only,  made  an  irruption  into  the 
Roman  province^  v/ith  fuch  numbers  and  impe- 
tuofity, that  the  proprstors,    after  having  joined  " 
their  forces,  and  made  divers  unfuccelsful  efforts  to 
Hem  the  torrent,  were  obliged  to  fend  to  Rome  for 
frefh  reinforcements. 

Severus,  alarmed  at  the  diflrefs  of  Britain,  which, 
w^as  confidered  as  the  moft  important  province  of 
the  empire,  refolved  to  go  thither  in  perfon ;  and, 
aficmbling  an  army  without  delay,  fet  out  on  the 
expedition  in  his  declining-  age,  when  he  was  fo 

N^,  2,  G  crippled 
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AA.ch.197.  crippled  with  the  gout,  that  he  was  obhged  to  be 
carried  in  a  Utter  -,    and  that  he  might  be  able  to 
iurmount  every  obflacle  that  could  retard  the  in  tire 
conquell  of  the  ifiand,    he  not  only    provided  a 
fcrong  army  of  veteran  troops,    but  on  his  arrival 
in  Britain^  he  likewife  prepared  pontoons  to  be -laid, 
over  moraffes,    and   other   military  machines  for 
clearing  woods,    opening    roads,    and    rendering 
mountains  accelTible  ,  fo  that  the  enemy  fhould  not 
avail   themfelves  of  the  failneiTes   to  which    they 
ufually    retired  from  the  purfuit  of  their  conque- 
rors, ' 
Severus  at-       Xhe  fame  of  the  emperor's  arrival  in  Britain,  and 
tlln,'andr'e'- the  rcport  of  tlicfc  mightv  preparations,  made  fuch 
fufesto       an  impreffion  upon  the  Caledonians  and  their  alhes, 
toTiii'ca'-^  that  they  fent  ambafiadors  to  fue  for  peace,  which  ^ 
ledonians.    howcvcr  th'-^y  could  not  obtain,  becaufe  he  was  now. 
fully  determined  ta  reduce  them  effectually  ^    and 
that  he  might  devote  his  whole  attention  to  this  en- 
terprize,  he  left  the  adminiflration  of  affairs  in  South 
Britain  to  the  care  of  his  younger  fon  Geta,  refolv- 
ing  that  the  eldefl:  fnould  attend  him  in  the  expe- 
dition. 

Thefe  previous  meafares  being  taken,  he  began 
his  march,  and  advancing  tov/ards  Adrian's  rampart, 
found  the  whole  country  defolated  by  the  enemy ; 
a  circumftance  that  did  not  fail  to  corroborate  the 
refolution  he  had  already  taken,  to  merit  and  aiTume 
the  glorious  title  of  Britannicus,  v/hich  had  at- 
tracftions  fuperior  to  all  the  glory  he  had  acquired, 
and  was  in  ail  appearance  the  chief  motive  that  in- 
duced him  to  undertake  the  conqueil  of  fuch  a 
warlike  people,  in  fpite  of  the  dangers  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  under  vv^hich 
he  laboured.  As  he  penetrated  into  the  country 
of  t\\Q.  Caledonians,  he  employed  his  pioneers  in 
laying  it  open  ;  and  indeed  he  could  not  ufe  too 
much  precaution  of  this  kind  againfb  the  efforts  of 

'thofc 
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thofe  northern  Britons,  who  wifely  avoided  general  ■^"•^^•'57. 
adions  with  fuch  an  invincible  army,  but  feized  all 
opportunities  of  harraffing  them  in  their  march, 
and  cutting  ofFfmall  parties  that  ilraggled  in  quefl 
of  forage  or  plunder.  They  followed  the  maxims 
of  Caffiavellaunus,  who  allured  the  Roman  foldiers 
into  bogs,  thickets,  and  narrow  paiTes,  after  droves 
of  cattle  afTembled  for  the  purpofe,  and  then  tdl 
upon  them  by  furprize  with  incredible  fury,  after 
having  cut  oft  their  communication  with  the  army: 
in  all  probability  thefe  Caledonians  were  originally 
of  the  fam.e  race  of  Britons  over  whom  that  prince 
had  reigned*  They  \yere  arm.ed  and  painted  in  the 
fame  manner:  nor  do  they  feem  to  have  degenerated 
in  point  of  courage  and  fortitude ;  for  they  v>^ere 
accuftomed  to  fwim  through  marilies,  lakes,  and 
rivers  ;  and  expofed  themfelves  voluntarily  to  the 
moil  imminent  dangers.  They  exerted  their  in- 
dufcry  and  valour  to  fuch  a  degree,  in  multiplying 
the  perils  and  hardfnips  of  their  invaders,  that  num- 
bers of  the  Roman  foldiers,  fatigued  with  hard  duty, 
and  diflracled  v/ith  continual  alarm.s,  intreated  their 
comrades  to  put  an  end  to  their  miferable  lives,  left 
they  fhould  fall  into  the  hands  of  fuch  a  favags 
enemy  •,  and  Severus  is  faid  to  have  loit  ^/ay  thou- 
fand  men  in  this  expedition  *. 

Not- 

*  The  Caledonians  were  in  all  pro-  common  bean  was  fufficient  to  fatisfy 

bability  rendered  nrjore  hardy  than  their  the  cravings    of  hunger    and  thirft  j 

fouthern  progenitors,  by  the  extreme  and   though    their   feas,    rivers,    and 

cold  and  poverty  of  the  country  which  lake?,  teemed  with  delicate  fiih,  they 

they  inhabited.     They  lived  intents  were  prohibited  by  their  religion,  from 

and  cabbins  upon  the  tops  of  moun  •  tafting  this  bounty  of  nature.     Like 

tains,  in   the   midft  of    woods.,    and  the  Entons  of  the   foulh,    they  held 

atngng     aimoft    inacceflible   morafiTe*-,  their  wives  as  a  common  good  for  the" 

ignorant  of  arts  and  agriculture.  They  benefit  of  fociety  j    and  indeed   they 

lived    upon    wild    roots,    fruits,    the  feemed  to  have  the  fame  opinioa  wirh 

milk  and  fle/h  of  their  cattle,  befides  regard    to   every   other   convenience  j 

the  veuifon  they  killed  in   hunting,  fcr  whatever  attracted  their  cupidity. 

They  had  moreover  a  very  extraordi-  they  leized  without  fcraple. 

«ary  eatable,  of  wiiich  Ebe  bign«&of  s  They  were  byld,  itroi^g;  atlive,  pa- 

g  3  titnt 
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An.ch.1.97.  Notwithftanding  all  thefe  difficulties,  lofles,  and 
He  penc-  niortifications,  Severus  purfued  his  purpofe  with 
exVemity  ofincrcdible  refolution,  until  he  had  made  his  way  to 
he  ifland.  ^|^g  iTiofl  noithem  extremity  of  the  ifland ;  and  then 
granted  peace  to  the  enemy,  which  they  were  glad 
£0  accept  on  the  terms  that  he  was  pleafed  to  propofe. 
Whatever  the  articles  of  this  pacification  may  have 
been,  certain  it  is  they  fubmitted  to  the  Roman 
empire  ;  and  Severus,  not  yet  fatisfied  of  their  fin- 
cerity  and  faith,  ordered  a  new  wall  to  be  built  acrofs 
the  Roman  province,  fo  near  the  rampart  raifed  by 
Adrian,  that  fome  authors  imagine  the  firft  ferved 
as  a  foundation  to  the  other.  It  was  flrengthened 
by  caflella  built  within  lefs  than  a  mile  of  each 
other,  four  fmall  turrets  between  every  two  caflella, 
a  deep  ditch  to  the  north,  and  extended  fixty-eight 
miles  from  Segedunum  or  Coufin's  houfe  on  the 
river  Tyne  to  Timocelum  or  Boulnefs  near  Carlifle. 
Severus  being  by  this  time  almoft  overwhelmed 
with  infirmities,  retired  to  York,  leaving  his  fon 
Antoninus,  afterwards  furnamed  Caracalla,  tofuper- 
intend  this  work,  and  take  the  command  of  the 
army ;  and  this  prince,  who  was  a  youth  of  pro- 
fligate morals,  and  had  been  more  than  once  en- 
gaged in  confpiracies  againft  his  father's  life,  made 
fuch  an  arbitrary  ufe  of  his  authority,  and  treated 
the  lately  pacilied  North  Britons  with  fuch  infolence 
and  cruelty,  as  provoked  them  to  renounce  the 
peace,  and  take  arms  once  more  againft  the  Romans, 
An.ch.2o8._^  revolt  which  incenfed  the  old  emperor  to  fuch  a 
pitch  of  indignation,  that  ordering  himfelf  to  be 
carried  immediately  to  the  camp,,  he  harangued  the 

tient  of  labour,    thirft,    and  hunger,  together   with  the    confideration    of 

and  fo  inured  to  haxdihips,  that  they  their  arms,    induced  Tacitus  to   be- 

CDuld  run  up    to  the    neck  i!i  bogs,  lieve   they  were   defcended  from  tlie 

and  continue  three  days  in  that  fitua-  Germans  j  and  laftly,  they  ufed  cha- 

tion,  without   any  manner  of  fufte-  riots  in  battle,  drawn  by  fmall  horfes,- 

nance.     They   were  raw-boned,   and  remarkably  nimble  and  hardy,     Dio* 

rtd-hairedj   a   circumflance    which,  Herodian, 

foldiers 
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folciiers  upon  the  inconflancy  and  perfidy  of  thofe  An^ch.zcs. 
barbarians,  whom,  in  a  verfe  of  Homer,  he  exhort- 
ed them  to  extirpate,  without  even  fparing  the  child 
in  the  mother's  womb.  Having  thus  inflamed  their 
refentment,  he  inverted  Caracalla  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  *,  while  he  himfelf  returned 
to  York,  where  in  a  little  time  he  ended  his  days. 
With  refpedl  to  the  war,  his  orders  were  very  ill 
executed  by  Caracalla,  who  was  more  intent  upon 
courting  the  favour  of  the  arm^y  than  in  annoying 
the  enemy  :  for,  being  periliaded  that  his  father  was 
already  on  the  verge  of  thc^rave,  he  had  begun  to 
form  a  party  againil  his  brother  Geta.  Nor  was  he 
difappointed  in  his  expedlation  touching  the  old  em- 
peror, the  nev/s  of  whofe  death  no  fooner  reached 
him,  than  he  renev/ed  the  peace  v/ith  the  Caledoni- 
ans and  Meats;  and  havincr  received  hoflag-es  for 
the  performance  of  articles,  retired  into  the  Roman 
province. 

Severus  bequeathed  tlie  empire  to  his  two  fonSj, 
though    Caracalla's  great  ambition  was    to    reign 
alone,  and  all  his  efforts  were  diredled  to  this  aim, 
which  however,    he   could  not  accomplifh  at  this 
period  ;  the  will  of  the  old  emperor  was  rehgioufly 
obeyed  :    the  foldiers  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
Baffianus  (afterwards  Caracalla)  and  Geta,  and  the  An.ch.22r. 
two  brothers  went  together  to  Rome,  accompanying 
their  father's  afhes,  which  were  depofited  in  Adrian'5 
maufoleum.  But  the  elder,  frill  adluated  by  the  m.ofl  Spanian  in 
furious  ambition,  and  unnatural  animofity,  gratified  ^^^'^^^  '|; 
thofe  pernicious  pafTions    with  the  facrifice  of  his  dio.  1. 76. 
brother,  who  was  aflaflinated  by  his  direction.  An.ch.238. 

From  the  departure  of  thefe  two  princes,  there  is  a  great 
a  melancholy  chafm  in  the  hifliory  of  this  country  ^hf^^'^j. 
for  a  great  number  of  years  ;  during  which,  hiilo-  of  BiiraiR. 
nans  are  fiient  upon  the  fubjed,  and  all  the  tranf- 
adlions  we  can  learn  have  been  found  in  feveral  in- 
fcriptions  in  different  parts  of  England.  From  thefe, 

G  3  it 
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An.ch.242.  it  appears  that  in  tjie  reign  of  Gordian  III.  Mscilius 
Fulcus  commanded  in  this  illand,  when  he  repaired 
the  barracks  and  arfenals  v/hich  had  fallen  to  decay  ; 
that  tY/o  years  after  this  event,  Cneius  Lucilianus 
the   propr^tor  built  a  bath,  with  an  exchange  or 
portico  -,  and  that  Nonius  Philippus  was  governor 
■of  the  Britifli  province,    in  the  year  that  preceded 
Cam.cumb.^l^g  death  of  the  emperor  Gordian. 
A  number       Tlicfe  HTe  all  the  particulars  relating  to  the  hiflory 
r!2;Tn'=nOf  Eno-land,    v/hich   are  to  be  coUeded  from    the 
this mand,   reign  of  Caracalla   to  that   of  Publius    Licinius 
Galiemis,  in  v/hofe  time  thirty  tyrants  fprung  from 
the  corruption  of  his  government.     Six  of  thefe, 
namely  Lollianus,Yiclorianus,  Pofthumus,  theelder 
and  younger  Tetricus,    with  Marius,  feem  to  have 
-  declared  for  themfelves  in  this  ifland  ;  at  leafb,  the 
number  of  their  coins  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Colchefter,  encourage  this  conjecture  ^  and  Por- 
phyry the  philofopher,  who  lived  in   thofe  times, 
calls  Britain  a  foil  fruitful  in  tyrants.     The  peace 
of  this  iQand  mjght  -  have  been  reflored  by  Marcus 
Aurelius  Flavins  Claudius,  the  fuccelTor  of  Galienus, 
had  not  he  been  fuddenly  overtaken  by  death,  in  the 
midft  cf  his  Dreparations  for   reducing  Tetricus, 
who  at  that  time  ruled  the  v/efiern  provinces,  and 
in  all  probability  was  in  poiTeiTion  of  Britain.  From 
bis  death  we  are  acquainted  with  no  Britifh  occur- 
rence for  a  feries  of  feventeen  years  -,  till  the  reign 
of  Probus,    during  which  the  imperial  purple  was 
airamed  by  Frocuius  and  Bonofas   (faid  to   be   a 
Briton)  who  laid  claim  to  this  illand,  Spain,    and 
Gaul,  and  feem  to  have  been  abetted  by  the  natives 
of  this  country  -,  but,  their  pretenfions  foon  vanifhed 
before  the  fortune  cf  Probus,  who  (v/e  are  told  by 
Vopifcus)  permitted  the  Britons  to  cultivate   the 
grape  and  make  wine.     But  Bonofus  was  not  the 
only  perfon  who  raifed  diilurbances  in  Britain   du- 
ring the  life  of  this  emperor.     Another  proprsstor 
'  I  whpfe 
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whofe  name  is  not  afcertained,  having  been  recom-  An.ch.zS^. 
mended  to  the  government  of  this  inland  by  Vi<51:o- 
rinus  Maurus,  prime-minifter  and  general  in  chief 
to  Probus,  renounced  his  allegiance,  and  iet  up  for 
himfelf ;  when  Vidlorinus,  afhamed  and  incenkd  at 
the  diQoyalty  of  his  favourite,  came  hailily  to  Britain, 
where  he  was  afreclionately  received  by  the  rebelhcus 
proprietor,  whom  he  neverthelefs  affaliinated -,  and 
tht  revolt  was  fupprefled  by  the  pretender's  death. 

Carus,  who  fucceeded  to  the  imperial  purple, 
affociated  his  twofons  Carinus  and  Numerianus,  to 
the  nru:  of  whom  he  alTigned  Britain  and  other 
provinces,  which  were  grievoufly  opprelTed  by  that 
moniler  of  impurity  ;  though  he  foon  gave  way  to 
the  fortune  of  Dioclefian,  a  brave  and  adive  prince, 
who  admitted  Maximian  to  a  fhare  of  the  em.pire. 

In  the  reio;nof  thefe  colleagues,  Caraufius,  am^an  Caraufius 

r  T        1   •      1  A  /T  •  afTumes  the 

or   mean  parentage,    by  birth   a  Menapian,    or  as  purple  la 
others  affirm  aBatavian,  having  diilinguiflied  him- s^'^^^^"- 
feif  for  his  bravery  and  military  fl^ill,  obtained  the 
command  of  the  Roman  navy  ftationed  at  Boulogne, 
to  guard  the  leas  againll  the  piracies  and  ravages 
of  the  Franks  and  Saxons,  who  about  that  time  in- 
feiled  the  coafr  of  Gaul.     Though  he  took  a  num- 
ber of  Drizes  while  he  exercifed  this  office,  he  nei- 
ther  made  reftitution  to  the  Roman  fubjeds,  who 
had  been  plundered,  nor  remitted  any  part  of  the 
booty  to  the  emperor's  treafury ;  nSy  it  v/as  ob- 
ferved,  that  he  never  attacked  the  pirates,  until  after 
they  had  plundered  the  coafts,    and  then  he  inter- 
cepted them  when  they  were  laden  v/ith  the  fpoils  of 
the  country.  On  account  of  this  condudl,  and  the  great 
wealth  he  had  amaffed,  which  gave  room,  to  luipecl 
him  of  harbouring  more  dangerous  defigns,  iVlaxi-' 
mian  Herculius  gave  orders  for  apprehending  and 
executins;  him  without  delay  j  but  Caraufius  beino; 
apprifed  of  the   emperor's    intention,  fecured  the 
fleet  in   his  intereil,    and  failed  for  Britain,  where 

^     G  4  he 
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An.ch.282.  he  v/as  joyfully  received,  and  proclaimed  emperor 
by  the  provincial  troops,  confifting  of  one  legion 
and  fome  auxiliary  cohorts  •,  a  fure  proof  of  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  that  prevailed  throughout 
the  whole  iiland  ;  and  this  favourable  reception 
ppt  him  in  immediate  polTeffion  of  the  whole  Ro- 
man province,  as  far  as  the  wall  of  Antoninus, 
which  he  repaired  and  augmented.  The  next 
meafure  he  took  was  to  conclude  an  alliance  with 
Ithofe  Franks  and  Saxons  againfl  whom  he  had 
formerly  acled  as  admiral  :  he  enlifted  a  number 
of  their  troops,  mcreafed  his  fleet  with  a  great  ad- 
dition of  flout  fliips,  and  being  mailer  of  Boulogne, 
fupplied  it  with  a  good  garrifon  and  all  manner  of 
.  neceflaries,   to  endure    a  fiege  with  which  it  was 

^yr.  8.    '    threatened  by  the  emperor  Maximian. 

He  found  his  account  in  thefe  prudential  fleps, 
which  rendered  him  extremely  formidable ;  and  his 
fleet  having  obtained  a  vidtory  over  the  navy  of 
Maximian,  by  which  he  fecured  the  dominion  of 
the  fea,  the  emperors,  rather  than  expofe  the  ma- 
ritime ports  of  their  dominions  to  the  depredations 
of  fuch  a  powerful  enemy,  confented  that  he  fhould 
enjoy  one  third  of  the  imperial  dignity  *. 

An.ch.287.  gy  t;hJ3  pacification,  Caraufius  reigned  indepen- 
dent in  Britain  for  the  fpace  of  feven  years,  during 
which  he  maintained  the  fovereignty  of  the  main ; 
and  is  faid  to  have  bellowed  Scotland  upon  the 
Picls,  as  a  recompence  for  their  fidelity  and  af- 
fiftance  :  this  is  the  opinion  of  GeofFry  of  Mon- 
mouth and  other  Britilli  hiftorians,  who  alledge 
'  that  till  this   period,    the  nation  of  tl^e  Picls  was 

never  mentioned  by  any  v/riter  whatfoever ;    but, 
from  comparing  the  relations  of  C^far,    Tacitus, 

*  This  occurrence  is  authenticate^  pax  avgg.  s.  c.  letters  which  prove 

by  fome  medals  of  Dioclefian,  Maxi-  that  the  peace  received  the   fanftion 

niian,  and  Caraufius,   having  on  the  of  the  fenate,     V"id,   Camden's  Bri- 

rcverfe    provjdentia     avgg,    &  tannia. 

Sue- 
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Suetonius,  Dio,  Herodian,  and  others,  who  have  An.ch.287. 
recorded  the  tranfadions  of  this  ifland,  it  plainly 
appears  that  the  Caledonians  and  Pi6ls  were  the 
fame  people,  originally  defcended  from  the  fouthern 
Britons,  whofe  manners  and  cuftoms  they  retain- 
ed; and  that  they  were  not  particularly  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  Pi6ls,  till  after  the  Britons  of  the 
fouth  had,  from  their  intercourfe  with  the  Ro- 
mans, adopted  the  manners  of  their  conquerors, 
and  laid  afide  the  pradlice  of  painting  their  bodies, 
which  was  ftill  in  ufe  among  the  naked  Caledo- 
nians j  fo  that  the  appellation  of  Picli  was  now 
appropriated  to  this  nation. 

As  the  peace  between  the  emperors  and  Carau- 
fius  was  the  refult  of  neceflity,  the  troubles  of  E^ 
gypt  being  appeafed,  and  the  Parthian  and  African 
wars  finifhed,  Dioclefian  and  Maximian  Herculius 
conferred  the  dignity  of  C^efar  upon  their  adopted 
heirs  Maximian  Galerus  and  Conilantius  Chloris, 
who  married  their  daughters,  and  then  divided  the 
empire  into  four  departments.  The  fhare  of  Con- 
ftantius  comprehending  ail  the  provinces  on  this 
fide  of  the  Alps,  he  appeared  before  Boulogne 
almoll  as  foon  as  the  news  of  his  elevation  had 
reached  the  place  -,  and  having  reduced  the  town, 
he  marched  againft  the  Franks,  Cauci,  and  Fri- 
fians,  who  were  in  alliance  with  Caraufius,  whom 
he  could  not  attack  in  Britain  for  want  of  a  navy. 

Thefe  nations   he  fubdued  and  tranfplanted  into 
remote  countries,  that  they  might  not  be  near  enough 
to  obitru6l  the  execution  of  the  plan  he  had  formed, 
for  which  a   number  of  lliips  were   then  building 
under  his  own   immediate  direction.     But  in  the 
mean   time    the  obje6l   of    his    preparations    was  caraufius  is 
changed  by  the  death  of  Caraufius,  whom  Aledus,  ^fl'^fii^^^^d 
pne  or  his  own  omcers,  afTalTinated,  and  then  ai-  An.ch.203. 
fumed  the  imiperial  purple* 

The 
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An.ch,293.  The  ufurper  enjoyed  his  new  dignity  for  three 
years,  which  elapfed  before  Conftantius  found  him- 
felf  in  a  condition  to  invade  the  ifland  :  but  a  fuf- 
ficient  navy  being  provided  for  that  purpoie,  v/as 
divided  into  two  fquadrons,  ftationed  at  different 
parts  of  the  continent ;  in  one  of  which  he  himfelf 
embarked,  while  the  command  of  the  otlier  was 
beitowed  upon  Afclepiadotus,  an  excellent  fea-ofH- 
cer,  who  failing  by  the  ide  of  Wight,  where  the 
ufurper's  navy  lay,  palTed  unfeen,  by  means  of  a 
thick  fog,  and  landed  without  oppontion. 
Conftantius  Conftantius  arrived  at  the  very  fpot  where  Alec- 
tus  was  poited  to  receive  him  with  an  army  chiefly 
compofed  of  Franks  and  foreigners,  who  were  ex- 
tremely odious  to  the  Britons  ;  but  either  dreading 
to  encounter  an  enemiy  of  fuch  reputation,  or  in- 
fatuated  and  diflra&d  by  the  em.ergency  of  his 
fituation,  he,  inftead  of  attacking  his  enemy  be- 
fore they  could  be  formed  on  the  beach,  advanced 
againil  Afclepiadotus,  who  was  ready  to  receive 
him  ;  and  a  battle  enfuing,  he  loil  the  empire  and 
his  life  ;  while  a  terrible  (laughter  was  made  amiong 
his  foreign  mercenaries.  T'iiofe  v/ho  efcaped  the 
carnage  in  this  place,  retired  to  London,  with  a 
view  to  pillage  that  city,  from  which  they  might 
be  tranfported  to  the  continent  in  their  own  fhips 
that  ftill  kept  the  fea  ;  but  their  dehgn  v/as  fruf- 
trated  by  part  of  the  Roman  navy,  which  enter- 
ing the  river  Thames,  put  them  all  to  the  fword. 
<.nd  is  re-  Mcan  whiic  Conftantius  was  received  as  a  deliverer 
f.ened  as  a  j^y  ^-j^g  Brltons,  who  had  p-roaned  under  the  ty- 
fhe  Britons,  ranny  of  Aledlus  ;  and  upon  this  occafion.  he  had 
a  glorious  opportunity  of  exerting  his  clemency, 
juilice,  and  difcretion. 

He  granted  a  general  amnefty  in  favour  of  thofe 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  revolt :  he  ordered 
reilitution  and  all  poiTible  fatisfaclion  to  be  made 
to  the  fufferers  -,  opened  the   fea,    reltored  com- 
merce, 
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merce,  fubdued  fome  northern  nations  which  had  An.ch.296; 
declared themfelves  independent  during  the  troubles, 
and  recovered  the  whole  province  of  Britain,  after 
k  had  been  ten  years  difmembered  from  the  empire. 
Howfoever  this  iiland  might  have  fufFered  in  Eum.  Pa». 
other  refpedts  from  the  tyranny  of  Caraufius,  ^' 
certain  it  is,  the  arts  had  iiourifhed  during  his 
ufurpation  •,  the  country  was  embelliihed  with  mag- 
nificent fhrudures,  and  the  city  of  London  was 
already  confiderable  for  its  extent,  beauty,  and 
riches:  fo  that  Conflantius  pitched  upon  Britain 
as  the  place  of  his  refidence  \  perhaps  he  was  on 
this  occalion  influenced  by  his  paffion  for  the  cele- 
brated Helena  mother  of  Conftantine,  and  accord- 
ing to  fome  authors  a  native  of  Colchefler,  while 
others  affirm  Ihe  was  the  daughter  of  Coil,  king  of 
the  Cumbrian  Britons,  inhabiting  the  countries  be- 
tween the  v/alls  of  Severus  and  Antoninus. 

V/hatever  may  have  been  her  family  or  country, 
flie  was  certainly  a  Briton  and  a  woman  of  rare 
accomplifhm.ents,  who  had  long  ago  captivated 
the  heart  of  Conflantius,  with  whom  fhe  was  united 
in  the  bands  of  wedlock,  though  he  had  for  rea- 
fons  of  ilate  been  obliged  to  repudiate  her,  on  his 
marriage  v/ith  Theodora  daugliter  of  Maximian 
Herculius,  to  whom  he  owed  his  "elevation  ^. 
Notwithflanding  this  match  of  convenience.  He-  - 

*  What  feems  to  have  mifled  fome  not  take  effeft  between  a  Roman  and 

authors,  who    fay,     Helena  was  the  a  foreigner,  fo  as  to  be  attended  with 

concubine    of   Conftantius,    was    the  all  the  legal  privileges  of  fuch  a  union, 

law    that   prevailed     arricng  the   Ro-  the  matrimonium  could  be  contra£led, 

mans,  prohibiting  all   citizens  marry-  without  any  impeachment  of  the  ho- 

ing  foreigners  of  what  rank  or  degree  nour  and  reputation   of  the   parties  ; 

foever  5  and  every  perfon  was  deemed  and  that  the  marriage  between  Con- 

a  foreigner  who  had  not  beenadmif.ted  ftantius  and  Helena  was  deenaed  valid 

to  the  jus  quiricium  etcivitatis  ;  which  in  this  refpecl,  appears  from  the  pains 

was  the  cafe  of  the  Latins  and  other  taken  by  Mdximian  to  diiTolve  it,   be- 

Italian  nations,   before  they  were  na-  fore  he  intermarried  with  his  daughter 

turalized  by   the    Julian   law.      But  Theodora, 
^pugh  the  nuptis  or  connubium  could 

lena 
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An.ch.296.  lena   ftill    engrofled  his  whole  afFedion ;    and  by 
many  pubhc  works  which  jfhe  executed  at  her  own 
expence,  and  other  liberahties,    acquired  the  love 
and  veneration  of  the  Britons    to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  their  elleem  amounted  almoft  to  admiration. 
Such  a  companion  could  not  fail   to  complete  the 
happinefs  of  Conftantius,  whofe  equitable  and  wife 
Reigns  with  adminiftration  was  produdtive  of  peace  and  tran- 
sj^^^'^P"^.^- quillity  to  his  fubjedls  5  and  accordingly  Britain  en- 
atYork.     joycd   Uninterrupted  rspofe    till  his  death,    which 
An.ch.366.  happened  at  York,  the  place  of  his  refidence. 
^^l^Ah'w  ^^^  Conftantine  no  fooner  heard  of  his  fa- 

fonConftan-  thcr's  indifpofitiott,   than  he  artfully  efcaped  from 
<jne,  Rome,  where  he  had  been  detained  by  the  jealoufy 

of  the  other  emperors,  and  arrived  at  York  to 
perform  the  laft  offices  to  Conftantius,  who  de- 
clared him  his  heir  and  fuccelTor  in  the  empire : 
and  his  difpofition  was  fo  agreeable  to  the  army, 
that  they  proclaimed  him  emperor  immediately 
after  his  father's  deceafe. 

His  firft  care,  upon  his  accefllon  to  the  throne, 
was  to  repel  the  Pidls  and  Scots,  who  never  failed 
to  make  incurfions  upon  the  Roman  province, 
when  they  thought  the  imperial  dignity  ufurped  or 
unfettled  by  vacancies,  factions,  or  foreign  difputes  ^ 
and  thofe  nations  being  punifhed  or  reduced,  he 
raifed  a  confiderable  army  to  maintain  his  preten- 
fions  on  the  continent  againft  Maxentius,  who  had 
aiilimed  the  purple,  and  was  actually  in  polTeffion 
who  defeats  of  Rome.  The  neccfiliry  preparations  being  made, 
Maxentius,  ]^q  tranfportcd  his  forces  to  Gaul,  where  he  con- 
quered the  Franks,  who  had  by  this  time  commu- 
nicated their  name  to  that  country  •,  then  march- 
ing into  Italy  at  the  head  of  ninety  thoufand  cavalry, 
and  fourfcore  thoufand  foot,  and  gave  battle  to 
Maxentius,  who  was  defeated  and  flain. 

Being  now  in  polTefTion  of  the  empire  without  a 

rival,  he  publickly  embraced  the  chriftian  religion, 

5  which 
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which  he  had  long  efpoufed  in  private ;  and  his  An.ch.306. 
declaration  on  this  fubjcdl   was  in  all  probability  andenjoys 
promoted  by  the  ardour  of  the  Britifh  troops,  the  ^itho'Ilf  ^® 
majority  of  whom  were  profelytes  to  the  dc6lrines  rival, 
of  Chriitianity,  which  now  began  to  fiourilh  in  the 
converficn  of  a  Roman  emperor,  who  would  have 
done  honour  to  any  religion  he  had  profeffed.     He 
pofTelTed  the  talents  of  a  Julius,  and  the  liberality 
of  a  Titus  ;  he  was  brave,  affable,  elegant,  equi- 
table, and  humane;  and  fo  generous,  that  he  often 
indemnified  from  his  own  purfe,  thofe  very  people 
who  had  fuffered  from  the  impartial  adminiilration 
of  juflice.     Far  from  ful  lying  by  examples  of  fe ve- 
rity the  glory  of  the  victory  he  obtained  over  Max- 
cntius,  he  with  a  magnanimity  peculiar  to  himfelf, 
pardoned  all  who  had  fought  againfl  him,  and  re- 
flored  the  forfeited  eftates  of  his  moil  rancorous 
enemies  :  he  recalled  thofe  who  had  been  exiled 
by  Maxentius,  re-eflabliihed  the  fenate  in  its  an- 
tient  fplendour  and  authority,  and  made  fuch  wife 
and  effeftual   regulations  to  fecure  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  Rome,  that  in  the  infcriptions  de- 
dicated to  his  honour  he  was  ftyled  the  deliverer  of  ^'^^"'p- ^J'* 
the  city,  the  founder  of  peace,  reilorer  of  the  re-  pra. ' 
public,  and  unanimoufiy  faluted  by  the  name  off^°^y^' 
Conftantine  the  Great. 

Britain,  as  one  of  the  chief  provinces  of  the  empire,  conftantinc 

could  not  but  enjoy  that  peace  and  felicity  which  JJ'ewd'ivtfKm 
flowed  from  the  gentle  fway  of  fuch  an  emperor,  o^  Britain, 
who  was  a  native  of  the  ifland.  He  feems  to  have 
bellowed  a  great  fhare  of  his  attention  upon  the 
concerns  of  this  nation,  v/hich  he  divided  into  four 
governments  :  namely,  the  Britannia  prima,  com- 
prehending the  country  between  the  river  Thames 
and  the  fea :  Britannia  fecunda,  confifting  of  all 
that  lay  weft  of  the  Severne  to  the  Irifh  fea  :  and 
the  additional  diflrids  of  Flavia  Casfarienfis,  and 
Maxima  Csfarienfis^    the  firft   taking   in  Corn- 

wallp 
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An.ch.337.'  y/all,  Devonfhirc,  Somerletfhire,  with  part  of  the 
counties  of  Wilts  and  Gloucefber  ;  and  the  other- 
including  the  northern  counties  of  England,  with 
Nottinghamfnire,  Derby fhire,  StafFordihire,  and 
Lincolniliire.  The  adoption  of  the  two  C^fars  by 
the  emperors  Dioclefian  and  Maximian,  gave  rife 
to  the  four  prg^fedli  prsetorio,  who  became  thence- 
forward the  fubfiitutes  of  the  imperial  power  ;  and 
the  government  of  Britain  falling  to  the  fliare  of  the 
prsefed  of  Gaul,  he  ruled  it  by  a  vicar,  who, 
during  the  prefent  reign,  was  Pacatianus. 
and  isfuc  Conftantine  the  Great  dyino;,  after  a  long  reiscn, 
Conttans  on  the  cmpite  was  divided  among  his  fons  ;  and  Bri- 
^ro'^^^""^  tain,  with  France,  Spain,  and  part  of  Germany, 
became  the  portion  of  his  eldell  fon  of  the  fame 
name;  who  being  flain  in  attempting, to  invade 
the  territories  of  his  brother  Conflans,  his  inheri- 
tance devolved  to  the  vi6l6r,  who,  in  order  to  repel 
the  Sects  and  Pi6ts,  fall  turbulent  and  ready  to  im- 
prove all  advantages,  came  over  to  Britain  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  brino-ino- alona;  with  him  his  bro-- 
ther  Conilantius,  who  longed  to  view  the  country  in 
which  his  father  had  firft  feen  the  light.  Hiilory 
is  filent  as  to  the  management  of  this  war  :  but,  in 
a  little  time  he  forfeited  all  the  reputation  he  had 
acquired.  His  vices  fubje6ledhim  tothecontem.pt 
"and  deteftation  of  his  fubjefts,  and  he  was  deprived 
of  his  crown  and  life  by  Magnentius,  a  Gaul  of 
Britifh  extraction,  who  prefumed  to  appropriate  the 
imperial  enfigns  to  himfeif,  notwithftanding  the 
claim  of  Conitantius,  now  the  fole  furviving  fon  of 
Conftantine  the  Great.  But  the  party  of  this  young 
prince  prevailing,  after  a  ftruggle  of  three  years, 
the  ufurper  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  at  Lyons ; 
and  the  whole  province  of  Britain  acknowledged 
the  authoi;ity  of  the  vidor,  who  made  a  very  bafe 
and  impolitic  ufe  of  his  good  fortune.. 

He 
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He  eredted  a  court  of  confifcation,  under  the  ^"•Ch.337, 
direction  of  one  Paul,  a  Spanidi  notary,  whofe  bu-  Britain 
finefs  v/as  to  profecute  the  adherents  of  Magnen-  fhe'yL^ny'' 
tius,  and  confifcate  their  eftates  to  the  imperial  ex-  of  Paui  a 
chequer:  a  ta.ik  which  he  performed  with  abilities  J,^!]'^  "*" 
peculiar  to  himfelf  ^  and  not  contented  with  de- 
priving them  of  their  property,  he  committed  the 
mofl  violent  outrages  upon  their  perfons,  condemn- 
ing them  to  mines,  fetters,  imprifonment,  tortures, 
flavery,  and  death*.     The  barbarity  of  this  inhu- 
man inquifitor  rendered  him  the  objed  of  horror 
to  all  the  iQanders  ;  and  Martin,  the  vicar  or  de- 
puty of  the  province,  not  only  expodukted  with 
him  upon  his  flagrant  injuftice  and   cruelty,  but 
even  threatened  to  leave  the  iHand,  and  make  a  re- 
port of  his  conduct  to  the  imperial  court.     As  he 
dreaded  nothing  more  than  fuch  a  reprefentation, 
he  endeavoured  to  inveigle  the  generous  Roman, 
into  the  appearance  of  a  crime,  and  then  ordered 
him  to  be  put  in  fetters  by  virtue  of  the  imperial 
commiffion  ;  an  indignity,  which  the  other  refented  / 

to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  drew  his  fv^/ord  and  made 
a  thruil  at  the  Spaniard ;  but  miffing  his  aim,  turned, 
the  point  on  himfelf,  and  plunged  the  weapon  into 
his  ov/n  bofom.  This  unlucky  accident  contributed 
to  the  triumpii  and  gratification  of  Paul's  cruelty 
and  avarice.  He  hied  him  immediately  to  the 
head  quarters,  befprinkled  with  the  blood  of  Mar- 
tin, as  a  mark  of  the  confpiracy  formed  againfl  his 
life ;  and  on  this  pretence  exhaufced  the  whole  ar- 
tillery of  his  mialice  againfl  the  friends  aad  kindred 
of  the  deceafed,  who  were  tortured,  flripped,  and 
baniflied.  This  infamous  WTetch,  however,  was 
at  lafl  overtaken  by  the  veno-eance  of  heaven,  and 
burnt  alive  in  the  reign  of  JuUan,  the  adopted  fuc-  Ammbn, 

ceiTor  of  Conftantius.  f  ^jf  ^* 

1.  14. 

*  He  v/as  called  Catena,  from  his     confpiracles,  in  which  he    entangled 
dexlerity  in  trumping  up  plots    and     the  unwary,     Ammian.  Marcel!. 

Yet 
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An.ch.337.  Yet  even  this  domeftic  oppreflion  did  not  pro- 
duce any  difturbance  in  Britain,  or  hinder  the  Ro- 
Great  ferti-  mans  ftom  enjoying  the  advantage  of  fuch  a  fertile 
iity  of  the  province  :  for,  in  one  year,  they  tranfported  quan- 
'  *"  '  titles  of  corn  fufficient  to  fiipply  their  armies  and 
garrifons  in  Germany  ;  Gaul  being  too  much  waited 
by  continual  wars,  to  furniih  provifion  for  fuch  a 
number  of  forces.  Not  but  that  during  this  period, 
flight  incurfions  were  made  by  the  Scots  and  Pi6ls, 
who  came  like  famifhed  wolves  in  queft  of  prey; 
but  as  they  returned  immediately  with  the  fruits  of 
their  rapine,  fuch  tranfitory  irruptions  did  not  much 
affect  the  tranquillity  of  the  province. 
Julian,  the  Ncvcrthelefs,  Julian,  afterwards  furnamed  the 
^ndff vicar  Apoftatc,  who  at  that  time  poffeiled  the  govern- 
to  repel  the  ment  of  Gaul,  as  the  adopted  Csfar  of  Conitan- 
Scots  ^^^  ^^^^^'  refoived  to  bridle  the  ferocity  of  thofe  northern 
nations  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  fent  over  Lupicinus, 
an  officer  of  courage  and  experience,  though  rough 
and  haughty  in  his  difpcfition,  with  a  reinforce m^ent 
of  light-armed  cohorts,  compofed  of  Heruli,  Ba- 
tavi,  and  Masfians.  Perhaps  his  chief  defign  in 
difmifiing  Lupicinus  on  this  expedition,  was  to  free 
himfelf  from  a  man,  whom  he  confidered  as  a  fpy 
planted  upon  him  by  Conitantius,  who,  by  this 
tim.e,  was  jealous  of  Julian,  fufpe^ting,  not  with- 
out reafon,  that  he  wanted  to  ingratiate  himfelf 
with  the  army,  fo  as  it  fliould  declare  him  emperor ; 
a  conjecture  j unified  by  the  fubfequent  conduct  of 
Julian,  v/ho,  after  the  departure  of  Lupicinus,  af - 
fumed  the  purple,  and  difpatched  an  officer  to 
Boulogne,  to  prevent  the  news  of  this  ftep  from 
being  conveyed  to  Britain  ;  and  the  vicar  adually 
returned  from  Gaul,  after  having  fecured  the  pro- 
vince, before  he  received  the  leaft  intelligence  of 
this  affair.  As  for  the  v/eak,  indolent  Conitantius, 
he  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Perfia,  which  he 
could  not  quit,  until  the  enemy  retired  into  their 

owrf 
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bwn  country  :  then  leaving  garrifons  in  the  frontier  An.ch.361* 
places,  he  marched  towards  Thrace,  in  order  to 
bppofe  the  ufurpation  of  Julian^  by  whofe  procure- 
ment he  is  faid  to  have  been  poifoned  in  Cilicia. 

This  ufurper,  v/ith  all  his  learning  and  enter-  ^^,011.364, 
prifing  genius,  was  wilful  and  headftrong,  and  at  ftitngteme- 
length  fell  a  facrifice  to  his  own  temerity;  for  in  ntya°nafate 
attempting  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Perfia,  ufulper, 
where  he  could  not  be  fupplied  with  provifions,  he 
loft  his  own  life,  and  expofed  his  army  to  the  moit 
imminent  danger  of  perifliing  by  want,  which  would 
really  have  been  their  fate,  had  not  his  fuccefTor 
Jovian  redeemed  them  from  deftru'flion,  by  giving 
up  the  provinces  and  fortified  towns  that  ferved  as 
a  barrier  on  that  fide  of  the  empire.     His  autho- 
i'ity,  however,  was  of  very  fhort  duration ;  for  he 
died  at  Dadaftene  in  Bithynia,  on  his   return  to 
Conftantinople,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Valentinian, 
in  whofe  reign  the  Roman  province  in  Britain  v/as 
reduced  to  the  verge   of  ruin,     by  the  invafiori 
and  ravages  of  its  northern  neighbours  *  ;  alTifted 

by 

*  Among  thbfe  people*  who  at  war.  The  Scots  tlien,  in  all  proba- 
thls  period,  fell  upon  the  Roman  bility,  did  not  m"g:ate  from  Ireland 
province,  Marcellinus  mentions  the  in  any  great  numbers  fo  as  to  make 
Attacotti,  who  have  been  the  fubje£l  fettlements,  and  conftitute  a  monar- 
of  much  difpute  and  conjediure, —  chy,  till  towards  the  year  three  hun- 
After  all  that  has  been  faid  by  Bu-  dred  and  fixty^  when  burfting  all  at 
thanan  and  the  Scottiih  writers  in  fa-  once  from  their  native  obfcurity,  as 
vour  of  the  antiquity  of  their  nation,  allies  of  the  Pi£ls  or  Caledoniansj, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Scots  had  they  began  to  make  a  powerful  figure 
as  yet  any  eilablifhed  monarchy  in  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain  :  and 
Britain,  from  any  of  the  Gfeek  or  indeed  it  is  amazing  that  they  ih&uld 
Latin  authors,  who  have  fo  accu-  fiave  made  any  figure  at  all  fo  early  its 
irately  defcribed  the  expeditions  un-  this  ifland,  if  ( as  Mr.  Carte  labours 
dertaken  and  executed  by  the  greateil  hard  to  prove)  they  .were  a  colony  of 
captains  of  antiquity,  to  the  .  moft  Scythians  and  Germans,  who  Had  ra- 
EOrthern  extremities  of  the  ifland»  vaged  Europe,  in  the  reign  of  Ga- 
As  for  Galgacus,  he  conimanded  the  lienus,  and  fettled  in  Galicia,  a.  pro- 
army  of  the  Caledonians,  otherwife  vince  of  Spain,  v/hence  they  w-ere^ 
called  Pifts,  a  diftin£l:  nation  froni  by  the  orders  of  Cortftantine  the  Great^ 
the  Scots,  with  whom  they  in  the.  tranfplanted  to  Ireland  }  part  of  which 
fequel  maintained  a  long  and  bloody  only  was  at  that  time  inhabited  by 

Numb,  III,  '  H  th^ 
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Aa,cfe.3g4,  lyy  the  Saxons  and  Attacotti  f  -,  which  lafl:  people 
are  fuppoied  to  have  been  the  Silures,  inhabiting 
Ammhn.  ^^^^  woods  Eod  mountains  of  Wales.  Thefe  had 
jkiart.i.  24«  hitherto  been  quiet  under  the  dominion  of  Con- 
ilantine  and  his  defcendants,  whom  they  confidered 
as  their  countrynienj  fprimg  from  the  BritiQi  He- 
lena ;  but  novY,  that  the  empire  was  poiTefTed  by  a 
prince  of  another  line,  fevere,  pundlual,  and  rigid 
in  his  eXaftions,  they  revoked  their  fubmiflion, 
and  ]oining  the  Meat^,  Caledonians,  Scots,  and 
Saxons,  infelled  the  Roman  province  v/ith  incef- 
fant  incurfions,  entering  at  different  places,  and  in 
feparate  bodies.  They  had  already  wafted  the 
country  in  a  dreadful  manner,  and  drawn  Nedlari- 
diuss  count  of  the  fea-coaft,  and  Fullofaudes,  ge- 
neral of  the  imperial  forces,  into  an  ambufh  that 
proved  fatal,  to  thefe  commanders  and  the  greatefl 
part  of  their  troops. 

Yalentinian  was  no  fooner  made  acquainted  with 
this  difafter,  than  he  fent  Severus,  the  fceward  of 
his  hoofnold,  to  reform  the  abufes  which  had  crept 
into  the  adminiftration  in  Britain^  and  been  pro- 
dudive  of  fuch  dangerous  commotions  :  but  this 
oSicer's  endeavours  proving  ineffectual,  he  was 
recalled,  and  fucceeded  by  Jovinus,  who  finding 
it  impra6licable  to  refcore  the  quiet  of  the  province, 
without  a  force  fuiiicient  to  fecure  it  from  the  in- 
fuits  of  the  enemy,  defired  that  a  ftrong  army 
might  be  fent  over,  without  delay,  as  the  only 
expedient  that  could  fave  it  from  ruin.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  reprefentation,    corroborated  with 

the    Dumnonii,    from    Devonlliire  j  conquered  Irelar.d,    but  alfo  poured 

and  the  Brigantes,  from  Galloway.  'forth  fuch   colonies  into  Britain,   as 

The  Scots  or  Scythians  muft  h?tve  compofed  a  feparate  and  powerful  mo- 

bcen  prolific  and  enterpriilng  indeed,  narchy. 

if  between  the  year  three  hundred  and         -f-  At  a  Coit,   i,   c.  apud  Sylvas^ 

fixj  in.  which  Conftantine   fucceeded  woodmen,  forreflers,  or  favagcs,  Baxt, 


his  father,    and  three  hundred  and     Brit.  Gloffary. 
istfy-four,  they  not  only  peopled  and 


Other 
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other  accounts  defcribing  the  deplorable  fituation  An.ch.364.. 
of  this  important  province,  the  einperor  beftowed  ^n:?!?^"'-'^'^ 
the  governrrtent  of  it  upon  Theodofius,  a  general  co-nr  . .  ~ 
of  great  experience   and  conilant  fuccefs  in  war,  'rhecdoiiu  , 
who  was  difpatched  w^ith  a  choice  body  of  Roman 
and  auxiliary  forces.     At  his  arrival  in  London, 
he  found  the  country  wailed  and  over- run  by  the 
Franks  and  Saxons,  who  had  landed  on  the  ceaft 
oppofite  to  Gaul,  and  were  now  difperfed  in  fmall 
bodies,  plundering  and  burning  the  villages  and 
plantations  :   he  forthwith  divided  his  troops  into 
fmall  detachments,    and   falling  upon  thofe  free- 
booters encumbered   with   pillage,  routed  and  cut 
them  in  pieces,  before  they  had  time  to  re-affem- 
ble  j  then  reftoring  the  fpoil  to  the  right  owners, 
returned  in  triumph  to  London,  where  he  was  re-    , 
ceived  as  an  hero  and  deliverer. 

As  thofe  he  had  vanquiined   Vv^ere  only  allies  of 
the  nations  which  this  province  chiefly  dreaded,  he 
refolved  to  make  preparations  for  an  expedition 
againft  the  Caledonians,  and  in  the  mean  time  en- 
deavoured, by  priyate  emiffaries,  to  fov/  the  feeds 
of  dilTenfion  between  them   and  the  Attacotti  or 
Silures.    When  he  enquired  into  the  adminiftration 
of  the  province,  he  was  not  at  all  furprifed  to  find 
difcontent  and  difaftedlion  among  the  people  :  he 
therefore  promiled  a  fpeedy  redrefs  "of  grievances  ; 
he  publifhed  a  general  amnefty  and  pardon  to  all 
the  revokers   who  fnould  repair  to   his  ilandard  ; 
fent  for   a  celebrated  jufiiciary  to  prefide  in  the 
civil  m.agiilracy,  and  appointed  Dulcitius,  a  com- 
mander of  great  reputation,  as  his  lieutenant  in  the 
field.     Thefe  precautions  being  taken  he  advanced  He  defeats 
againft  the  Caledonians,  who  had  overfpread  the  l^ 
northern  parts  of  the  province  like  a  deluge,  de- 
feated them  in  feverai  encounters,  drove  them  be- 
fore him  into  their  ovvn  country,  repaired  and   re- 
built the  forts  and  cafdes  they,  had  damaged  and 

H  2  demoliihed  j 
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Aii,Gii.364.  demolifhed ;  and  by  convincing  them  of  his  fupe- 
riority  over  them  in  the  arts  and  operations  of  war, ' 
paved  the  way  for  ah  honourable  and  lading  peace. 
In  the  midft  of  all  his  glory  and  fuccefs,  he  had 
well  nigh  fsilltn  a  facrifice  to  a  confpiracy  hatched 
by  one  Valentinus,  a  native  of  Pannonia,  who  had 
been,  for  his .  turbulent  fpirit  and  defperate  ambi- 
tion, banilhed  to  Britain,  which  was  at  that  time 
a  general  place  of  exile  ;  there  alTociating  with  out- 
Jaws  of  the  fame  flamp,  he  formed  the  defign  of 
feizing  the  government,  and  had  already  debauched 
a  good  number  of  foldiers  from  their  allegiance. 

ffl^^'u^^"       Theodofius  beino-  informed  of  thefe  machina- 

blifhes  the         .  C? 

quietandfe-  tions,  ordcrcd  the  ringleaders  to  be  delivered  into 
funtyofthe  |.|^g  hands  of  iuftice  :  and  thefe  beingr  executed,  he 

Koman  pro-  i--!  t  r       r  *^      .  -i     r 

vince.  '  exhibited  a  noble  proof  of  his  mioderation  and  fa- 
gacity,  in  fuppreffing  all  further  enquiry  concern- 
ing the  accomplices  ;  which  might  have  produced 
dangerous  convulfions,  at  a  time  when  his  mafter's 
authority  was  far  from  being  eftablifhed  in  this 
ifland.  Having  preferved  the  public  tranquillity 
by  this  prudent  method  of  proceeding,  he  was  left 
at  liberty  to  provide  for  the  fecurity  of  the  barrier  : 
-he  repaired  the  walls,  repeopled  the  cities,  rein- 
forced the  garrifons,  and  reilored  the  antient  difci- 
pline  of  the  armay.  The  country  lying  between  the 
walls  of  Severus  and  Lollius  IJrbicus,  he  ereded 
into  a  feparate  province,  which  was  denominated 
Valentia,  after  the  reigning  emperor,  and  ruled  by 
a  diftindl  deputy  ;  and  lailly,  he  punifhed  an  order 
of  men  called  Areani,  who,  though  intiituted  to 
give  notice  of  the  enemy's  motions,  had  lately 
acled  as  fpies  for  the  barbarians.  The  peace  and 
fecurity  of  the  Romian  government  being  thus  re- 
efuablilhed,  he  retired  to  the  continent,  and  was 
received  by  the  emperor  with  all  the  honours 
due  to  his  merit  and  fervices  -,  which  the  fenate 
likev/ife  acknowledged,  by  decreeing  a  ftatue  to  be 

erected 
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cre(5led  to  his  memory,  and  placed  among  thofe  of  Ar).ch.364, 
their  mofl  iliuflrious  anceftors. 

Though  we  do  not  know  the  particular  methods 
he  took  to  accomphlh  thofe  great  ends,  we  are  af- 
fured  by  Claudian,  and  Latinus  Pacatus  Drepanius, 
in  his  panegyric  upon  this  great  man,  that  he  pre- 
vailed upon  Valentinian  to  lighten  the  exorbitant 
tribute  which  had  been  impofed  upon  the  Britons  \ 
and  equipped  a  powerful  navy,  -with  which  he 
maintained  the  empire  of  the  fea,  and  in  particular 
fcoured  the  German  and  Hyperborean  oceans  of 
thofe  Saxon  fleets  "which  had  done  fuch  mifchief  on  tSJ'zo- 
almofl  all  the  coafts  of  Eurooe.  Britain,  thus  fecured  ^>'"^'  ^-  4- 
from  external  infults,  and  fettled  within  herfelf  on 
an  happy  footing,  by  the  wife  regulations  of  Theo- 
dofius,  enjoyed  fome  years  of  peace  and  felicity, 
until  ambition  intervened  to  difturb  her  quiet,  and 
fhe  laid  the  foundation  of  her  own  ruin,  by  efpoui- 
ing  the  caufe  of  an  ufurper. 

Valentinian  dying,  was  fucceeded  in  the  weflern  Grat'an 
empire  by  Gratian,  a  young  voluptuary,  who  neg-  fhe'wefern 
leijed  the  affairs  of  the  ilate,  and  was  fo  unhappy  empire. 
in  the  choice  of  his  favourites,  that  he  admitted  a 
few  reneeado  Alani  into  his  confidence,  and  em-  " 
ployed  them  in  affairs  of  the  utmoft  importance, 
without  any  regard  to  his  own  officers,  who  refented 
his  neglect,  and  waited  only  for  a  convenient  op- 
portunity to  manifeil  their  difcontent.  The  Roman 
army  in  ^Britain  v/as  at  that  time  comimanded  by  a 
general,   v/ho  did  not  fail  to  encourage  this  difpo- 
fition.     His  name  was  Maximus,  and   being   by  An.ch.375. 
birth  a  Spaniard,  he  pretended  to  be  a  relation  of 
Theodofnis  :  he  poffefTed  many  good  qualities,  by 
which  he  had  acquired  the  love  and  eileem  of  the 
foidiery  \  but  thefe  were  all  fuUied  by  his  ambi- 
tion. 

He  had  ferved  in  Britain  with  reputation,  and  ^^^^-f'^'^^ 

r^  1  r-r^-i  ^     n  r  r*    i   •  declared  em-f 

when  Gratian  declared jTheodoiius,  ion  of  this  great  perorin  Bri- 

H  3  general,  ^^'"- 
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An.ch.375.  general,  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  he  thought  himfelf 
as  v/orthy  of  the  imperial  dignity,  becaufe  he  and 
the  other  had  maintained  the  fame  rank  in  the 
arm.y.    Finding  the  ioldiers  averfe  to  Gratian's  go- 
vernment, and  ripe  for  any  revolution,  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  inhuence  he  had  acquired  among 
them,  and  fu.rfered  himfelf  to  be  declared  emperor. 
In  this  quality  he  conciliated  the  aife6lions  of  the 
Britons,    by  taking   the   held   and  vigorouily  re- 
pulhng  the  Ficts  and  Scots,  who  had  renev/ed  their 
ravages,  according  to  their  conftant.  practice  in  the 
beginning  of  a  new  emperor's  reign.     Nay,  he  took 
a  more  erfedual  m.ethod  to  fecure  the  Roman  pro- 
vince from   any  future  invafion  :  he  found  m^eans 
to  detach  the  Picts  from  their  alliance  with  the 
Scottifh  nation  -,  which  lafl  was  fo  hard  prefTed  by 
a  new  confederacy  of  the  Romans,  Britons,  and 
their  old  friends  the  Caledonians,  that  it  was  obliged 
to  abandon  the  iiland  and  take  fhelter  in  Ireland  and 
the  lefier   Britifh  iiles,  while  a  good  part  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  continent. 

All  the  Scottifh  hiftorians  defcribe  this  revolu- 
tion j  v/hich  (if  it  really  happened)  feems  much  more 
likely  to  have  been  effecled  by  Theodofius  than  by 
this  Maximus,  whofe  refidence  in  Britain,  after  he 
had  affumed  the  purple,  v/as  of  too  Ihort  a  dura- 
tion, to  juilify  the  fuppofition  of  having  brought 
about  fjch   a  rem-arkable  event.     Whatever  may 
have  been  his  efforts  and  fuccefs  on  this  occafion, 
he  certainly  believed  himfelf  too  firmly  eftabliihed 
upon  the  throne,  to  dread  the  power,  of  any  com- 
petitor ,  and  unhappily  for  this  ifland,  refolved  to 
Drains -he     ^'^-^^  ^^''S  claim  upon  the  continent.     For  this  pur- 
province  of   pofe  hc  taifcd  a  confiderable  army  of  Britons,  joined 
^IndfaSiT'   ^^  ^^^  Roman  forces  withdrawn  from  the  barrier; 
ever  to  the    and  embarking  them  on  board  of  his  fleet,  fet  fail 
conuntiit.     j!^^,  ^1^^  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  where  he  v/as  imme- 
diately joined  by  the  legions  quartered  in  that  neigh- 

bourhoodj 
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bourhood,  and  his  title  acknoivledged  by  all  the  Afl.Ci3.575. 
Roman  troops  in  Germany.  In  all  probability  he 
would  noc  have  found  hinifclf  in  a  condition  to  fup- 
port  his  pretenfions,  by  means  of  fuch  a  Britifh 
army,  had  not  he  recommended  himfelf  to  the  in- 
habirants  of  this  ifland,  in  an  efpecial  manner,  by 
efpoufmg  Helena,  the  daughter  of  Cad  van,  a  con- 
fiderable  chieftain  of  North- Wales  \  an  alliance  by 
which  he  acquired  the  intereft  of  her  relations,  v/ho 
hoped,  in  his  fon  Vi6tor,  once  more  to  lee  a  prirxe  Mon.  antiq 
of  Bntifn  blood  upon  the  imperial  throne.  ?•  ^^?* 

Gratian  began  his  march  at  the  head  of  a  ftrong 
army  againil  the  ufurper,  who  with  the  purple  had 
afTumed  the  name  of  Flavius  Clemens  Maximus  ; 
but  being  betrayed  by  his  generals,  and  deferted 
by  his  troops,  this  unfortunate  emperor  fled  towards 
Lyons,  and  was  (lain  by  Andragatius  :  fo  that  the 
other  remained  in  quiet  pofielTion  of  the  weflern 
empire,  which  he  might  have  enjoyed  in  tranquil- 
lity, could  he  have  curbed  the  infolence  of  his  dif- 
pofitioHj  and  foothed,  inilead  of  irritating  Theodo- 
fius ;  for,  his  good  fortune  enabled  him.  likev/ife  '^^^■^-h 
to  drive  Valentinian  out  of  Italy. 

That  prince,  far  from  being  intimidated  by  his  -f^^^™^. 
threats  and  fuccefs,  advanced  againft  him  v/ith  an  edandpnt 
.  army  of  veterans,  accuftomed  to  conquer  under  his  ^^/,f^f  ^^ 
command,  defeated   him  in   two  pitched  battles,  Theodofius, 
and  taking  him  near  Aqueleia,  caufed  him  to  be 
put  to  death,  after   he  had  five  years  ufurped  the 
imperial  dignity.  Then  he  reverfed  and  annulled  all 
the  edicts  publifhed,     and  honours  conferred   by 
'  Maximus  •,  'and  refcored  Valentinian  to  the  imperial 
fovereignty  of  the  weilern  em.pire.     Andragathius, 
who  commanded  a  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  no 
fooner  received  the  news  of  thefe  events,  than  he 
threw  himfelf  over-board  in  defpair  \  Yi«5lor,  who 
had  been  declared  Csfar,  and  reiided  in  Gaul^  was 
(lain  by  Arbogaftes,  and  the  Britifh  forces,  left  for 

H  4  ^tic  , 
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An.ch.387.  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon  and  government,  retired 
to  the  fea-coaft,  and  fettled  in  Armorica,  Vv^hich  is 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Bretagne  *.  Be  that 
as  it  will,  Theodofius,  in  the  midfl  of  all  his  hurry 
and  occupation,  did  not  negledl  the  affairs  of  Bri- 
tain, to  which  he  fent  over  Chryfantus,  who,  in  the 
flation  of  vicar- general  or  deputy,  put  a  fcop  to 
the  depredations  of  the  Scots,  and  acquired  great 
glory  by  his  wife  adminiilration  in  this  ifland. 

The  Roman  empire  v/as,  after  feveral  revolutions, 
of  government,  at  laft  united  in  the  perfon  of 
Theodofius  ;  and  that  prince  left  it  divided  between 
his  two  fons  Arcadius  and  Honorius ;  Britain,  as 
part  of  the  v/eilern  divifion,  falling  to  the  iatter,^ 
as  yet  a  minor  under  the  tuition  of  Stilico.  This, 
minifler  took  imnaediate  meafures  for  curbing  the 
infolence  of  the  North  Britons,  who  had  now  for 
the  fecond  time  fallen  upon  the  unfufnifhed  pro- 
*vince,  iince  Maximus  departed  with  the  troops  that 
ufed  to  defend  the  barrier. 

The  South  Britons,  thus  left  naked  to  the  ravages 
of  the  enemy,  had  already  fued  for  fuccours  to  the 
llom.ans,  who  fent  a  reinforcement  for  their  relief -f« 
Stiiicp  fends  UpOH  the  fecond  irruption  of  the  PicSts  and  Scots, 
to'SmniaJd  ^^^^7  made  another  application  of  the  famxe  nature 
theBritiiii  to  Stilico,  who  fent  Victorinus  to  their  afTiftance  ,* 
province.      ^^^^^  ^j,^-^  gQ^^^dl  drove  the  invaders  beyond  the  wall 

of  Severus  :  but  the  provincial  Britons  did  not  long 

*    This    fettlement,     concerning  it  was  in  order  to  repel  this  invadei;, 

which  the   Greek  and  Latin  authors  that  Stilico  fent  a  legion  into  Britain, 

are  filent,  is  mentioned  by  Carte,  on  Nor  was  this  the  firil  time  the  Iriih 

the  teftimony  of  a  Britiih  writer  called  ^^'^  attacked  thofe  parts  of  the  ifland 

Lhowarch-Hen,    prince  of  Cumber-  that  were  under  the  dominion  of  the 

}and,  who  lived  within  one  hunded  Romans  j    for,   in  a   former  defcen^ 

and  forty  years  of  this  period.  they  had  taken  St. 'Patrick  prifoner, 

■f-  Neil   Nao  Gaillac,  chief  of  the  in  thefixteenthyear  of  his  age,  in  the 

Irifh  monarchs,  is  faid  to  have  landed  province   of  Valentia,  not  far  from 

tn  the  weft  of  England,  at  this  period,  Areduyd  or  Dunbrittori. 
and  to  haye  ravaged  the  country  as  far  Sacrat,  Hifl,  Ecclefiae. 

a:  the  fea'-coaft  oppofite  to  Gaul  3  and 

enjoy 
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enjoy  the  fruit  of  this  general's  care  and  fuccefs  ;  An.ch,387, 
for  in  a  few  years,  Ronne  itfelf  being  threatened  by 
the  Goths,   Stinco  was  obliged  to  recal  the  troops 
from  Britain,  in  order  to  preferve  the  capital  itfelf 
from  the  arms  of  thofe  barbarians. 

This  was  an  opportunity  which  the  North  Bri- 
tons did  not  fail  to  feize  :  no  longer  awed  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Roman  forces,  they  renewed 
their  incurfions  in  fuch  a  torrent,  that  the  difpirited 
Britons,  unable  to  withftand  their  impetuciity,  had 
recourfe  to  Honorius,  v/hom  they  follicited  for  af- 
fiflance,  while  his  own  officers  in  the  province  laid 
before  him  the  defperate  flate  of  his  affairs  in  Bri- 
tain. In  anAver  to  thefe  reprefentations  they  re- 
ceived nothing  but  a  letter  from  the  emperor,  ex- 
horting them  to  take  arms  for  their  own  defence, 
inafmuch  as  he  could  not  at  that  time  afford  them 
a  reinforcement. 

Bereft  of  all  hopes  from  that  quarter,  the  Bri-  The  Britons 
tons  refolved  to  erecl  themfelves.into  an  indepen-  ^^"^^r"!^^" 
dent  government,  and  proceeded  to  the  eledtion  of  own. 
^n  emperor  ;  which  was  determined  in  favour  of 
one   Marcus,  who  difappointing  their  expedation 
was   put  to  death  by  his  conftituents  :  then  their 
choice  fell  upon  Gratian,  a. native  of  the  country  : 
who,  after  a  reign  of  four  months,  underwent  the 
fate  of- his  predecefTor,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Con- 
ilantine,  who  wanted  neither  talents,  adivity,  nor 
refolution. 

His  firil  care  was  to  raife  a  flrong  body  of  the 
natives,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  kingdom  againfl  the 
inroads  of  the  barbarians  -,  and  had  he  confined  his 
fway  within  the  limits  of  the  province,  he  might 
have  reigned  with  great  tranquillity  and  reputation  ; 
but,  his  ambition  overleaped  fuch  narrow  boun- 
daries, and  he  refolved  to  make  himfelf  mafler  of 
the  whole  weftern  empire  :  for  this  purpofe,  he, 
in  imitation  of  Conilantius,  whom  he  refembled  in 

4  charader 
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An.ch.387.  chara(5ter  and  fortune,  enrolled  in  his  army  all  the 
Britifh  youth  that  were  able  to  carry  arms ;  and 
landing  with  them  at  Boulogne,  had  the  pieafure 
to  fee  his  caufe  efpoufed  by  all  the  imperial  forces 
in  Gaul  and  Germany.  On  this  occafion  he  con- 
ferred the  title  of  Csfar  on  his  eldeft  fon  ConftanSj 
whom  he  fentinto  Spain,  which  was  eafily  reduced. 

ConftantiBc       ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  j^-^  father  received  feme  checks  in 

IS  routed  by  r        r       • 

Sai-u*.         the  courfe  of  his  expedlt'on  -,  his  army  was  routed 
by  Sarus,  whom  Srllico  fent  to  oppofe  his  progrefs, 
and  he  himfelf  purfued  and  befieged  in  thQ  city  of 
Valence  in  Dauphine  ;  but  he  was  relieved  by  the 
approach  of  Edobechus  a  Frank,  and  Gerontius  a 
Briton,  v/ho  had   marched  to  his  aiTiftance  ;  and 
Sarus  obliged  to  retire  with  precipitation.     He  af- 
terwards found   means  to  engage  Alavichus,  the 
chief  general  of  Honorius,  in  a  plot  to  betray  his 
mailer,  and  in  confidence  of  its   fuccefs  advanced 
as  far  as  Verona  •,  but  the  confpiracy  being  deteded, 
and  the  traitor  -put  to  death,  he  returned  to  G/aul 
with  great  confufion  and  difgrace.     By  this  time 
he   had  difobliged  his  beil  friend  Gerontius,  who 
fet  up  Maximus,  a  kinfman  of  his  own,  for  empe- 
ror ;  and  heading  a  body  of  barbarians  that  hovered 
about  the  Pyrenees,  attacked  and  (lev/  Conftans  at 
Vienne  :   then   he  proceeded   againfl  Conftantine, 
whom  he  inveiled  in  the  city  of  Aries ;  but,  Con- 
ilantius  arriving  at  that  juncture  with  the  army  of 
^  Honorius,  he  was  deferted  by  his  troops,   and  re- 

duced to  the  necefTity  of  taking  away  his  own  life. 
Nor  did  Confcantine  reap  any  advantage  from  his 
death  ;  for  the  army  of  Germans  brought  by  Edo- 
vicus  to  his  relief,  being  routed  by  Conflantius,  he 
Put  to  death  endeavoured  to  fave  his  life  by  receiving  holy  orders 
iicn'orTus.     and  profefiing  the  prieilhood  ;  but  notwithftanding 
-y'-S;'.;"^"'  this  expedient,  he  was  apprehended  and  put  to  death 
!^i.;in.  Cl*  by  ortler  of  the  emperor  Honorius. 

After 
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After  the  death  of  Honorius,  who  was  fucceeded  Aii.ch4ii» 
in  the  empire  by  his  nephew  Valentinian  III.  the 
Pi6ts  and  Scots  feeing  the  fouthern  parts  of  Britain 
altogether  defencelefs,  refolved  to  make  a  conqueft 
of  the  whole  country,  and  fettle  it  with  their  own 
people  •,  for  there  was   at  this  time  no  garrifon  in 
Britain,  the  legion   formerly  fent  by  Honoriufi  to 
their  relief  having  been  recalled.     The   Britons, 
having   received    advice  of  this  intended  invafion, 
importuned  Valentinian,  with  the  moil  lamentable 
petitions  for  aiTiftahce  ;  and  i^tius  his  general,  who  TheSeots 
commanded  in  Gaul,  dreading  the  irreparable  lofs  ^^^^^^^L 
of  that  province,  fupplied  them  with  another  legion,  a  Roman 
which  defeated  the  Fids  and  Scots,  in  feveral  en-  ^^s^""- 
counters,  refcued  the  captives  they  had  made,  and 
not  only  expelled  them  from  South  Britain,  but 
even  drove  them  beyond  the  fartheft  limits  of  Va- 
lentia,  which  was  confidered  as  part  of  the  Roman 
province.     After  this  fuccefsful  expedition  they  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  the  continent,  having  firft 
advifed  the  Britons   to   rebuild  and  refortify  the 
wall  of  Antoninus^  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde. 

This  forlorn  people,  however,  had  been  fo  drain  •  "•^'^^  ^f- 

r       r      ^  .     '  1    /->.        n  •  mans  aban- 

ed  of  their  artifts  by  Maximus  and  Conltantine,  don  the 
who  tranfported  ail  their  able  workmen  to  the  con-  J^^"^  5^ 
tinent,  that  they  could  not  repair  the  wall  *  with 
any  other  m.aterials  than  fods  and  turf  -,  nor  mdeed 
could  it  have  been  of  great  fervice,  had  they  been 
able  to  execute  it  in  a  fnore  mailerly  manner,  as 
the  Scots  had  by  this  time  plenty  of  iVnall  vefTels, 
which  they  learned  from  the  Iriih  to  manage  with 

*  We  are  told  by  Fordun  the  Scot-  began  at  a  village  called  Karedin,  and 

tiih  hiftorian,  that  this  v/all  was  de-  extending  two  and  twenty  miles  acrofs 

mplifhed   by   one  Graim,  who  after  the  ifthmus,  ended  near  Kirkpatricic 

the  death  of  Fergus,  who  had  mar-  on  the  river  Clyde  j  and  .was  after  this 

ried  his  daughter,  adled  as  regent  of  irruptioii*  dlftinguifhed  by  the  name 

the  kingdom  during  the  minority  Oi  of  Graim's  dyke,  which  it  retains  to 

his  grandfon.      The  wallj  he  fays,  this  day. 

great 
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A11.CI1446.  o-reat  dsxterity.  By  meax^s  of  thefe  they  wafted 
themfelves  over  the  friths  in  fnoals,  and  diifufed 
terror  and  defolation  over  the  whole  country  \  fo 
that  the  Britons  again  applied  to  Rome  for  relief, 
and  were  again  affifted  by  a  fingle  legion,  which, 
under  the  command  of  Gaiiio,  compelled  the  ene- 
,  my  to  retire  with  rout  and  confufion.  But.,  the 
Roman  empire  on  the  continent  being  by  this 
time  overfpread  v/ith  an  inundation  of  barbarous 
people  from  the  North, '  the  emperor  could  not  af- 
ford to  leave  any  part  of  his  troops  in  Britain  ;  and 
Gaiiio  was  recalled  immediately  after  he  had  re- 
pulfed  the  enemy.  This  general,  however,  did 
nc:  forfake  the  Britons,  until  he  had  prevailed  upon 
them  to  contradl  themfelves  within  the  confines  of 
England,  leaving  the  diftrid  of  Valentia,  which 
they  could  not  defend,  as  a  bone  of  contention 
to  their  northern  enemies ;  and  convinced  them 
of  \.\\t  neceffity  of  repairing  the  wall  of  Severus, 
which  was  by  this  time  lined  with  cities  from  fea 
to  Tea  :  he  at  the  fame  time  advifed  them  to  build 
caftles  on  thofe  parts  of  the  coaft  at  which  they 
chiefly  apprehended  invafions,  and  having  furnifhed 
them  with  patterns  by  which  they  might  fabricate 
arms  for  their  own  defence,  he  took  his  lafl  fare- 
well of  Britain,  to  which  the  Romans  never  re- 

Scde.i.i.    turned*. 

*  Before  v/e  take  our  leave  of  the         prima  j   Britannia  fecundaj     Fla- 
Romans,  the  reader  will  not  be  dif-         via  Caefarienlis. 

pleafed  to  fee  a  lift  of  the  feveral  civil  . 

1      -r.-  'y      ..     ^A  ^-,  -a    ^        The  Vicegerent's   count   was    com- 

and  military  omccis  and  magiftrates  °^ 

appointed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  P 

Reman  government  in  Britain  ;  ex-     ^  Principal  officer  of  the  agents,  cho- 

tracted  from  the  Notitia  publifhed  by         ^"^^  ^"^^  "^  the  Ducenarii,  or  under- 

PanciroUus.  °^^^''- 

A  principal  clerk  or  fecretary. 

Under  the  Vicegerent  of  Britain,  were  Two  chief  accomptants  or  auditors. 

the  confular  governors  of  Maxima  A  chief  jailor, 

Ccefarienfis  and  Valentia  ;   and  the  A  notary. 

prefidlul    governors    of    Britannia  A  fecretary  for  difpatches. 

An 
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An  affiftant  or  furrogate. 

Under-affiftants. 

Clerks  for  appeals. 

Serjeants  and  other  inferior  officers. 

Under  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  fhore 
in  Britain  were. 

The  commander  of  a  detachment  of 

Fortenfes,  at  Othona. 
The  commander  of  the  Tungrian  fol- 

diers,  at  Dover. 
The  commander  of  a  detachment  of 

Tournay  foldiers,  at  Lyme. 
The    commander  of  the  Dalmatian 

horfe,     ftiled    Branoduneniis,      at 

Brancafter  in  Norfolk. 
The    commander  of    the   Stablefian 

horfe,    ftiled    Gariannonenfis,    at 

Burrough-caftle  near  Yarmouth. 
The  tribune  of  the  firft  cohort  of  Ve- 

tafians,  at  Reculver. 
The  commander  of  the  fecond  legion, 

called  Augufta,  at  Richborough. 
The  conrimander  of  a  detachmicnt  of 

the  Abulci,  at  Anderidai 
The  commander  of  a  detachment  of 

fcouts,  at  Portfmouth, 

The  court  of  the  Count  confifted  of 

A  principal  officer  from  the  court  of 
the  general  of  foot,  in  ordinary- 
attendance. 

Two  auditors  from  the  fame. 

A  mafter  jailor  from  the  fame« 

A  clerk. 

An  affiftant. 

An  under-affiftant. 

A  regifter. 

Clerks  of  appeals. 

Serjeants  and  other  officers. 

Under  the  government  of  the  Count 

of  Britain. 
The  province  of  Britain. 

The  court  confifting  of 
A  principal  officer  from  the  court  of 
the  general  of  foot,  in  ordinary  at- 
tendance, relieved  yearly, 
A  mafter-jallor. 


Two  auditors  from  the  courtrabove- 

mentioned. 
An  affiftant. 
An  under-affiftant. 
Clerks  of  appeals. 
Serjeants  and  other  officers. 

Under  the  government  of  the  Duke 
of  Britain. 

The  prasfeft  of  the  fixth  legion,  at 

York. 
The  praefefl:  of  the  Dalmatian  horfe, 

at  Broughton  in  Lincolnftiire. 
The  pi-aefeft  of  the  Crifpian  horfe,  at 

Doncafter. 
The  prsfetl:  of  a  body  of  Cuiraffiers 

at  Tem.pleburgh, 
The  prcefeft  of  a  detachment  of  the 

Barcarii  Tigrifienfis,  at  Moreft)y. 
The  praefeft  of  a  detachment  of  tiie 

Nervii,    called  Di«^enfis,  at  Am- 

blefide. 
The  praefefl  of  a  detachment  of  fol- 
diers, eniployed  on  the   watch  at 

Kendal. 
The  prjefect  of  a  detachmeiit  of  fcouts,, 

at  Bowes. 
The  priefeft  of  a  detachment,  ftiled 

Direclores,  at  Brugh. 
The  pr?efecl  of  a  detachment,  called 

Defenfores,  at  Overborough. 
The  prsefectof  a  detachment  of  Solen- 

fes,  at  Greta-Bridge. 
The  prsfecTt  of  a  detachment  of  Pa- 

cenfes,  at  Piera-Bridge. 
The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  Lon- 

govicarii,  at  Lancafter. 
The  prsfe£l  of  a  detachment,  ftiled 

Derventloneniis,  at  a  ftation  on  the" 

river  Dei-went,  and  along  the  line 

of  the  v/all. 
The  tribune  of  the  fourth  cohort  0^ 

the  Lergi,  at  Coufmilioufe. 
The  tribune  of  a  cohort  of  the  Corno- 

vii,  at  Newcaftle. 
The  prsefedl  of  the  .firft  wing  of  the 

Afti,  at  Benwell-hill. 

The  tribune  of  the  firft  cohort  of  the 

Frifcagi,  at  Rutchefter. 

The 
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The  prsfeft  of  the  wing  liiled  Savi- 

niani,  at  Halton-chefters.. 
The  praefeft  of  the  fecond  wing  of  the 

Afti,  at  Walwick-chefters, 
The  tribune  of-the  firft  cohort  of  the 

Batavi,  at  Carrawbrugh. 
The  tribune  of  the  firft  cohort  of  the 

Tungri,  at  Houfe-fteeds. 
The  tribune  of  the  fourth  cohort  of  the 

Gauls,  at  Little- chefters. 
The  tribune  of  the  firft  cohort  of  tiie 

Afti,  at  Great-chefters. 
The  tribune  of  tlie  fecond  cohort  of 

Dalmatians,  at  Carvoran. 
The  tribune  of  the  firft, cohort  of  Da- 
clans,  called  Aelia,  at  Burdofwald. 
The  praefecl  of  the  wing  called  Pe- 

triana,  at  Cambeck-fort. 
The    praefedl    of  a  detachment    of 
Moors,  ftiied  Aureliani,  at  Watch- 
crofs. 
The  tribune  of  the  fecond  cohort  of 

the  Lergi,  atfStanwicks. 
The  tribune  of  the  firft  cohort  ©f  Spa- 
niards, at  Brughe 
The  tribune  of  the  fecond  cohort  of 
Thracians,  at  Dr^mbrugh. 


The  tribune  of  the  firft  marine  co« 
hort,  ftiied  Aelia,  at  Boulnefs, 

The  tribune  of  the  firft  cohort  of  the 
Morini,  atLanchefter. 

The  tribune  of  the  third  cohort  of  the 
Nervii,  at  Whitley  Caftle. 

A  body  of  men  in  armour,  at  Old  Pen- 
rith, or  Brampton. 

The  prsfeft  of  the  firft  wing,  called 
Herculea,  at  Old  Carlifle,  or  Elen- 
borough. 

The  tribune  of  the  fixth  cohort  of  the 
Nervii,  at  the  fame  place. 

The  Duke's  court  was  compofed  of 

A  principal  officer  from  the  courts  of 
the  generals,  in  ordinary  attend* 
ance,  changed  yearly. 

Chief  jailors  from  both. 

Auditors  yearly  from  both. 

An  afliftant. 

Under- aflTiftant, 

Regifter. 

Clerks  of  appeals. 

Serjeants  and  other  officers. 
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Of  TtiE  CHURCH, 

Efore  we  clofe  this  important  period  of  the  Bri-  Tke  gofpel 
tiih  hiftory,  we  Ihall  give  a  fucciiift  detail  of  SmjvL 
the  progrefs  which  the  Chriirian  religion  had  made  intheear- 
from  its  firft  daw^n  in  this  ifland  to  the  prefent  time,  of  chS"? 
when  the  country  was  finally   abandoned   by  the  tianity, 
Romans.     As  for  the  account  given  by  William 
of  Malmefbury,  concerning  the  tranilntion  of  Jofeph 
of  Arimathea  to  the  church  of  Glaffenbury,  it  bears 
fuch  palpable   marks  of  impoflure,  that  we  fhall 
rejedl  it  as  a  monkifh  fable,  unworthy  of  refuta- 
tion.    Neverthelefs,  that  the  feeds  of  Chriitianity 
were  fown  in  Britain,  even  in  the  moft  early  age 
of  the  church,  appears  from  the  teftimony  of  Eu- 
febius,  an  inquilitive  writer,  in  great  credit  with 
the  firll  emperor  Conftantine.     He  pofitively  fays 
that  the  apoftlcs  croiTed  the  ocean,  and  arrived  at 
the  Britifh  ifles  ;  and  Theodgret,  who  v>^as  a  bifhop 
in  the  fifth  century,  exprefly  mentions  the  Britons 
as  a  people  whom  St.  Paul  converted  to  Chrif- 
tianity.     An,  affertion  that  feems  to  be  juilified  by 
Clemens  Romanus  cotemporary  with  the  apoilles, 
who  gives  us  to  underftand  that  St.  Paul  preached 
to  the  utmoft  bounds  of  the  Weft,  the  common  ex- 
preffion  apphed  in  thoie  times  to  the  BritiHi  ifiands. 
Whether  this  great  propagator  of  the  gofpei  was 
ever  perfonally  in  this  country,  or  (v/hich  is  m.ore 
probable)  fent  hither  fome  of  his  difciples  to  preach 
the  dodlrines  of  his  mailer,  we  may  fairly  conclude, 
that  this  relioion  had  gained  a  number  of  profelvtes,  ^/^i^'- 
as  early  as  the  defeat  of  Bonduica  by  SuttowusifrU.Jii.z.T.hf. 
for,  Pomponia  Grscina,  wife  of  Aulus  Plautius  srv-/„raced 
the  legate  of  Claudius,  had  embraced  it,  and  (as  tytwobdies 
we  are  informed  by  Tacitus)  was  accufed  of  foreign  guifted"rar.k. 
fuperltition.     The  example  of  a  lady  in  fjch  dif- 

ringuifned 
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tinguifhed  rank,  profeffing  a  religion  fo  pure  and 
benevolent,  could  hardly  fail  to  extend  thedoftrine 
among  the  Britons,  who  were  noted  alike  for  in- 
nocence and  docility.  Nor  was  this  in  all  likeli- 
hood the  only  fair  patronefs  of  this  religion  in  Bri- 
tain ;  for,  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
Claudia  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  his  epiftles,  was 
the  fame  Britilh  lady  afterwards  celebrated  by  the 
poet  Martial  •,  inafmuch  as  the  apoftle,  in  his  fe- 
cond  epiftle  to  Timothy,  takes  notice  of  Claudia 
and  Pudens :  and  Martial  names  this  very  Pudens 
as  the  hufDand  of  Claudia  Ruhna.  Thefe,  how- 
ever were  only  private  converts  to  a  new  dodirine, 
which  was  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  cope  with  the 
eftabliihed  religion  of  the  country  ^  and  though 
Tertullian,  who  fiourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Cara- 
calla,  fays  that  Chriftianity  had  m.ade  its  v/ay  into 
Britain,  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  the  country  in  gene- 
ral was  converted  ;  for  we  learn  from  Ziphilin^ 
that  the  promifcuous  ufe  of  veriery  ilill  prevailed 
a  mono;  the  better  fort  of  the  inhabitants  *. 

Vve  are  informed  by  Bede,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Antonius  Verus  and  his  brother  Aurelius 
Commodus,  while  Eleutherus  was  bifhopof  Rome^ 
that  Lucius  king  of  the  Britons  fent  an  epiitle  to 
this  pope,  reque fling  his  converfion  to  Chriftianity 
might  receive  the  fanclion  of  his  holinefs  •,  that  he 
foon  reaped  the  fruit  of  his  pious  follicitation  ;  and 
that  his  fubjeds  preferved  the  faith  inviolate  in 
peace,  till  the  reign  of  Dioclefian. 
Cenjea-ies       Thoush  fomc  authors  deny  that  ever  any  fach- 

about  Lu-  f  *  ■  i    i  i 

x:iu.  prince  exifted,  becaufe  he  is  not  m.entioned  by  the 

Greek  and  Latin  authors  who  have  recorded  the 

*    The  wife    of  a  Britifh  prince  rent  men,  **  True,  fays  fhe^  we  pique' 

>^     named  Argentcccxuo,  being  rallied  by  ourfelvcs  on  obliging  rnen  of  merity 

the  emprefs  Julia,  about  the  liberti-  and  do  with  the  braveft  M  public  what 

nifm  of  the  ladies  in   Britain,  who  you  prailife  with  the  bafeft:  in  pri- 

granted  favours  promifcuoufly  to  dif-  vate." 

tranf- 
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tranfa6lions  of  thofe  times,  the  contrary  opinion  is 
fupported  by  feme  antient  coins  found  in  Cumber- 
land and  Durham,  exhibiting  a  reprefentation  of 
a  crofs,  with  the  letters  LVG  ;  and  Monfieur  Bau- 
terue  gives  us  the  print  of  another,  reprefenting  a 
man's  head  ;  and  on  the  reverfe  a  boar  and  a  ftar, 
the  infcription  LVCIO.  Thefe  circumftances  in- 
deed amount  to  no  more  than  a  bare  probabiHty, 
and  that  reprefentation  of  the  crofs,  on  a  medal 
flruck  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Comm.odus,  fmells 
llrong  of  monkifh  impofition. 

"We  do  not  find  that  the  Chriftians  in  Britain  J^j^^'^^^f''^ 
were  molefted  in  the  exercife  of  religion  till  the  fecution 
reign  of  Dioclefian,  who  being  of  a  jealous  difpo-  Q^f^^^^ 
fition,  and  fearing  that  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity 
v/ould  interfere  with  his  authority,  raifed  a  dread- 
ful perfecution  againfl  all  the  profefTors  of  this 
doclrine  :  a  large  fhare  of  the  calamity  fell  upon 
Britain,  in  which  the  celebrated  St.  Alban  fuffered 
martyrdom,  in  the  manner  related  by  Bede ;  and 
this  was  alfo  the  fate  of  a  great  many  others,  among 
whom  Aaron  and  Julius  are  particularly  mentioned. 
This  perfecution  raged  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  ceafed  when  the  government 
of  Britain  fell  into  the  hands  of  Conilantius  Chlorus, 
who  was  favourable  to  the  Britons,  and  not  only 
encouraged  them  to  come  forth  from  the  woods 
and  caves  in  which  they  had  lurked  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  but  alfo  permitted  them  to  rebuild 
their  churches,  and  renew  the  rites  of  the  Chriflian 
worfhip,  which  they  enjoyed  without  difiiurbance 
until  they  were  infected  with  the  Arian  herefy. 

That  the  church  was  eilablifhed   in   this  ifland,  BHtl/h  bi- 
ioon  alter  the  beginnmg  or   the  fourth  century,  the  council 
plainly  appears  from  the  hiltory  of  the  council  of  of  Arks. 
Aries,  to  which   three  Britilh  bifhops  fubfcribed,  ^y^'y^^-^ 
by  the  names  of  Eborius,  Reftitutus,  and  Adelfius  y^d.,^  ]/•  2,.   .jt, 
de  civitate  colonic  Londineniium.     The  two  firll 

N^.  3.  I  were 
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were  the  prelates  of  York  and  London,  and  the  lafc 
is  by  Ulher  fuppofed  to  have  been  bifhop  of  Coi- 
cheiler,  though  in  all  probability  he  ruled  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Lincoln,  which  was  called  Colonia  Lindi ; 
and  this  lait  word,  by  a  miflake  in  the  tranfcriber, 
converted  into  Londinenfium.  The  decrees  of  this 
council  were  fent  by  the  fubfcribing  bilhops,  to  the 
pope  at  P.ome  ;  but,  far  from  addreiTing  him  a^ 
the  fovereign  of  the  church  and  vicar  of  Jefus 
Chriil,  they  give  him  no  other  epithet  in  their  let- 
ter than  that  of  Dear  brother  :  after  having  obferved 
that  they  v/ere  all  united  in  one  bond  of  charity 
and  love,  they  fay  they  were  at  the  defire  of  their 
pious  emperor  alTembled  at  Aries,  where  they  ihould 
have  been  o;lad  to  meet  their  brother  the  biihoo  of 
Rome ;  but,  nnce  they  could  not  enjoy  that  com- 
fort, they  had  fent  an  abftrad  of  their  canons, 
which  he  might  publiOi  through  his  whole  diocefe. 
They  are  As  the  Britiih  biihops  aiiiiled  at  this  aiTemibly, 

toTheccul-  w^  cannot  doubt  but  that  they  were  alfo  fummoned 
ciicrNice.  to  the  fucceeding  council  of  Nice,  which  was  con - 
y^^' ^j  j>  ^,  voked  by  Conilantine,  who  could  not  be  fuppofed  to 
overlook  his  own  countrymen  on  fuch  an  occafion  ; 
though  we  do  not  know  the  precife  number  of 
thofe  who  went  thither,  nor  indeed  of  thofe  who 
were  efcablifhed  in  Britain.  We  fhall  only  obferve, 
that  all  the  prelates  were  conveyed,  at  the  emperor's 
charge,  to  this  council ;  which,  among  other  de- 
crees, efcablifned  the  right  of  eccleliailical  eledion 
and  jurifdiftion  in  the  bifhops,  as  well  as  the  au- 
thority of  provincial  fynods  ;  and  exempted  metro- 
politans from  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  billiops  of 
Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch.  Nor,  indeed, 
is  there  any  one  inftance  in  thofe  days,  of  a  pope's 
confecrating  BritiHi  biihops,  fummoning  them  to 
councils,  hearing  their  caufes,  receiving  appeals,  or 
exercifing  any  legatine  authority  within  the  Britiih 
dominions. 

Tho 
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The  bifhops  of  Britain  were  likewife  prefent  at  ^-''^  prefent 

1  Mi^oT  1  /♦at  the  coun- 

the  council  or  bardis,  convened  on  account  or  diofsardis 
Athanafius,  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  eaft-  ^"^  Arimi- 
ern  bifhops.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Roman 
fee  began  to  gain  ground,  and  fome  decrees  of  the 
council  feem  to  favour  its  ufurpation.  Yet  even 
thefe  very  decrees  prove,  that  it  had  no  original 
fuperiority  •,  otherwife  to  what  purpofe  were  they 
now  made  ?  Belides,  this  council,  called  Sardica, 
was  guilty  of  divers  unwarrantable  pra6lices  -,  nor 
was  it  ever  deemed  oecumenical  by  the  Chriftian 
church.  As  for  the  council  of  Ariminum,  held 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  it  was  infedied 
with  Arianifm  •,  but  for  the  honour  of  our  country, 
it  appears  from  the  fragments  of  Hillary,  that  the 
Galilean  and  Britilh  bifhops  aflembling  at  Paris,  after 
the  council  of  Ariminum,  renounced  the  decrees  of 
that  heretical  aflembly,  and  confirmed  thedo6lrines 
of  the  Nicene  faith.  Let  italfo  be  remembered,  for 
the  glory  of  that  pure  and  primitive  church,  that 
three  of  the  Britifh  prelates,  affifling  at  this  coun- 
cil, were  obliged  to  accept  of  the  emperor's  allow- 
ance, bccaufe  they  were  not  able  to  defray  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  own  maintenance,  and  too  confcien- 
tious  to  live  upon  their  brethren. 

Though  our  bifhops  were  extremely  orthodox  at  P^kgius  a 
this  jun6lure,  Britain  was  not  altogether  devoid  of  Britain, 
free-thinkers  ;  for,  in  the  courfe  of  this  very  cen- 
tury, fhe  produced  the  noted  Pelagius,  whofe  real 
name  is  faid  to  have  been  Morgan.  He  was  a  man 
of  acute  difcernment,  and  great  fubtlety  in  reafon- 
ing.  His  dodrine,  which  at  firft  got  footing  in 
Gaul,  was  thence  imported  into  this  country, 
where  it  met  with  a  favourable  reception,  and  in  all 
probability  was  the  more  readily  embraced,  as  the 
author  of  it  was  a  Briton,  and  a  perfon  of  un- 
blemilhed  morals,  and  as  it  contained  nothing  re- 

I  2  pugnant 
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ff ;  ,.     lievers. 


pugnant  to  common  fenfe,    or  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  chriilian  religion  ^. 

Neverthelefs,  the  progrefs  of  this  herefy  alarmed 
the  Gallican  church  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they 
fent  over  two  eminent  bilhops  to  reclaim  thofe  who 
had  imbibed  fuch  dangerous  errors,  and  to  confirm 
the  reft  of  the  nation  in  their  adherence  to  the  true 
faith.  Thefe  venerable  mifiionaries  were  joyfully 
received  by  the  clergy,  and  a  public  difputation  en- 
Jlied  at  Verolam,  Vv^here  the  heretics  were  confuted, 
to  the  unfpeakable  fatisfacbion  of  all  orthodox  be- 


*  He  maintained  that  man  might  he  could  be  no  longer  fuhje£l  to  paflioa 

"be  righteous  without  the  afliftance  of  or  to  fm  j  that  there  is  no  or-gina-I 

grace,  which  was  beftowed   in   pro-  iin  j    and  that  infants    dying  before 

portion  to  his  virtue  j  that  man  couJd  baptifm  will  nut  te  damned, 
arrive  at  a  ftate  of  perfeftion  in  which 


R  I  T  O  N  S 


C  i;7  ] 
Britons  akd  s axons* 


FTER  the  departure  of  the  Romans  from  Afi.ch445, 
this  ifiand,  the  Britons,  like  an  helplefs  fa-  Theheipk-r^ 
tnily  deprived  of  their  parent  and  proteAor,  re-  ^''^  (oriom 
figned  themfelves  to  their  fate  with  a  hflleirnefs  of  the  Britons, 
defpondence,  that  denoted  their  degeneracy  from 
the  valour  of  their  anceflors.  Far  from  pradiling 
the  lefTons  they  had  received  from  Gallic,  they 
aggravated  their  misfortunes  with  unavailing  com  - 
plaints,  which  ferved  only  to  augment  and  propa- 
gate their  defpair  -,  and  when  they  were  driven  to 
the  neceffity  of  making  immediate  efforts  for  their 
prefervation,  they  acted  with  fiich  (loth,  flupidity,  • 
and  diftradlion,  as  entirely  defeated  the  purpofes 
of  their  labour.  The  Romans  had  Ions  ao;o  de- 
prived  them  of  their  princes,  deilroyed  the  pov/er 
and  independency  of  their  clanfhips,  abolifhed  their 
old  laws,  cuftoms,  and  religion,  gradually  diffolved. 
the  ties  of  fubordination  and  attachment,  by  which 
their  antient  dynafties  fubfifted  -,  and  altered  the 
whole  form  of  their  conftitution.  All  thofe  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  adminiftration  were  fo- 
reigners, by  whom  they  were  now  deferted  ;  fo 
that  they  found  themfelves  in  the  condition  of  a 
Ihip  deprived  of  her  pilot,  expofed  to  the  mercy  of 
the  next  tcm.peft  that  may  chance  to  blow.  All 
their  warriors  had  been  tranfported  into  foreign 
countries,  where  they  fhed  their  blood  in  the  caufe 
of  ilrangers,  while  ruin  poured  over  their  own 
country,  v/hich  their  valour  might  have  faved.  In 
a  word,  they  had  no  chief  of  influence  and  capacity 
fuHicient  to  unite  their  councils,  regulate  their  de- 
figns,  and  exert  that  authority  which  alone  could 
obhge  them  to  take  proper  meafjres  for  the  fafety 
of  the  common- weal.    They  were  deilitute  of  artifts, 

I  2  and 
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An.ch.446.  and  even  of  materials  for  the  fabric  of  weapons  to 
anxHoy  the  foe,  and  fo  accuftomed  to  range  over 
their  foreils,  heaths,  and  mountains,  that  when 
cooped  up  in  forts  and  caflles  they  drooped  and 
languiihxed  like  captives  in  confinement,  and  feemed 
to  lofe  all  fenfe  of  glory,  and  all  fpirit  of  oppofi- 
tion. 

This  defedlion  was  no  fecret  to  their  enemies, 
whofe  views  and  ambition  dilated  accordingly. 
The  union  of  the  Picls  and  Scots,  which  was 
formerly  the  cafual  jun<5lion  of  petty  clans,  without 
order,  difcipline,  or  preconcerted  defign,  had  now 
become  a  powerful  confederacy  of  two  warlike  na- 
tions. Fergus,  whom  the  Scottifh  writers  call  the 
fecond  of  that  name,  had  arrived  from  Denmark 
in  Braidalbin,  with  a  great  multitude  of  his  coun- 
trymen, who  were  formerly  expelled  from  Britain  * ; 
and  to  him  reforted  an  infinite  concourfe  of  people 
from  Ireland,  who  tranfported  themfelves  in  their 
curroghs,  or  fmall  boats,  to  Argyie,  which  was 
the  country  firll  pofTefied  in  Britain  by  thofe  ad- 
venturers. Far  from  being  m.olefted  or  oppofedin 
this  migration  by  the  Pi6ts,  it  had  been  previoufly 
concerted  with  thofe  people,  who  forefaw  in  fuch  a 
jundlion  the  conqueft  of  the  whole  ifland,  or  at 
leaft  the  recovery  of  the  province  called  Valentia, 
lying  between  the  walls  of  Antoninus  and  Severus, 
« 

*  GIraldus  Cambrenfis  fays,  that  in  caffle  ofDunbrltton,  which  was  the 

the  reign  of  Neil  Nacgaillic,  fix  fons  ftrongeft  fortrefs  of  the  Britons  inha- 

of  Maud,  king  of  Uifter,  failed  from  biting  Strathcluyd  3    and  were  occa- 

Ireland  with  a  large  fleet  to  the  north  lionally  reinforced  from  their  native 

parts  of  Britain,    where  they  fettled  country,  fo  as  to  become  fix  powerful 

with  the  Scots  who  followed  them  in  dans,  who  probably  joined  the  Picts, 

the  expedition  j  and  Ufhei-  is  of  opi-  and  fought  as  their  allies,  under  their 

nion,  that  the  eldeft  of  thofe  princes  own  independent  chieftains,  without 

was  Reuda,  from  whom  this  colony  being  fubje£l  to  any  fupreme  fovereign^ 

derived  the  name  of  Delreudini.  They  until  they  were  all  united  under  the 

fettled  long  before  this  period,  in  Can-  monarchy  of  Fergus,  the  fon  of  Ere. 

tire,    Knapdale,    and  Lorn,    to    the  Top,  Hibern,  Dift.  3, 


north  weft  of  the  frith  of  Clyde  and 


which 
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which  had  formerly  belo.nged  to  them  and  their  An.ch,44.6, 
alhes.  They  had  (as  we  have  already  obferved) 
united  their  forces,  and  on  divers  occafions  com- 
mitted terrible  depredations  on  the  Britons  ;  but 
had  as  often  been  repiilfed  by  the  valour  of  the 
Romans  :  and  Fergus  had  a6iualiy  lofl  his  life  in 
one  of  thofe  eno;ao;ements,  leavino-  a  minor  to  fuc- 
ceed  him  on  the  throne  ;  fo  that,  in  all  probability, 
nothing  of  moment  would  have  happened  during 
the  minority  of  this  prince,  had  not  the  departure 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  well-known  imbecillity  of 
the  fouthern  Britons,  encouraged  them  with  the 
hopes  of  an  eafy  conqueil. 

Elevated  with  thefe  conceptions,  they  took  the  They  are  in^ 
field  in  vaft  numbers,  and  confidering  the  Britons  s^tsarJ^'^ 
as  their  affured  prey,  fpread  themfelves   all  over  Pifts,  who 
Lothian,  in  v/hich  they  met  with  no   oppofition.  v.^S°orse- 
Having  then  divided  the  fpoil  and  the  lands,  ac-  verus. 
cording  to  the  previous  agreement  and  difpofition 
they  had  m.ade,  they  penetrated  into  England,  and 
renewed  their  attacks  upon  the  wall,  which  was  fo 
poorly  defended   by  the  Britons,  that,  inilead  of 
ufmg  battering  rams  or  other  military  engines  for 
effecting   a  breach,  they  pulled  down  the  inadlive 
defenders  with   iron  hooks,  and  then  undermined 
the  fortification    at    their   leiaire.       Having   thus 
opened  to  themfelves  a  paiTage,  they  ravaged  the 
whole  country  v/ith  impunity,  while  the  Britons 
fled  before  them  to  the  woods  and  mountains  ;  and 
as  the  lands  could  not  be  cultivated  in  fuch  times 
of  danger  and  diftrefs,  a  dreadful  famine  enfued  ; 
fo  that  their  condition  became  truly  deplorable. 

In  this   emergency  they  had  recourfe  to  T^Ltius,  The  Britons 
the   celebrated  general  of  Valentinian,    who  had  ^thisfor 
with  great  difficulty,  by  the  dint  of  vafb  abilities,  affifiance^ 
both  as   a  politician  and  an  officer,  prevented  his 
mailer's  empire  from  being  over^run  and  deflroyed 

I  4  by 
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An,ch.447,  j^y  ^j^g  HuHS  and  other  barbarians,  whom  he  had 
routed  in  feveral  encounters. 

This  gleam  of  fuccefs  encouraged  the  Britons  to 
hope  that  fome  regard  would  be  paid  to  their  ad- 
drefs,  which  is  laid  to  have  run  in  this  miferable 
fcrain :  "  To  ^tius,  thrice  conful,  the  groans  of 
"  the  Britons — The  barbarians  drive  us  tothefea. 
"  The  fea  drives  us  back  to  the  barbarians  %  and 
between  both,  we  have  tlie  wretched  alternative 

of  being  murthered,    or  drov;ned  !" Such, 

however,  were  the  calamities  of  the  Romans  them- 
lelves,  furrounded  by  myriads  of  favage  nations 
threatening  to  fwallow  up  their  empire,  that  they 
Gould  yield  no  affiftance  to  the  unhappy  Britons  ; 
who  finding  themfelves  totally  abandoned,  began 
to  colled:  courage  from  defpair.  Some  of  them 
indeed  were  fo  abje6l  as  to  throw  themfelves  upon 
the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  to  whom  they  fubmitted  ; 
but  by  far  the  greateft  part  who  had  retired  to  their 
mountains  and  moraffes,  became  inured  to  hard- 
fhips,  which  fteeled  their  bodies,  while  they  fti- 
mulated  their  revenge. ~  Convinced  of  the  mifchiefs 
that  flow  from  difunion,  they  endeavoured  to  eredt 
an  authority  under  which  they  might  ad"  with  more 
vigour  and  unanimity  :  but,  thofe  among  them 
who  had  any  fort  of  title  to  this  preheminence^ 
v/ere  fo  factious,  turbulent,  and  contentious,  that 
no  fooner  was  a  general  or  chief  eledled,  than  he 
fell  afacrifice  to  the  ambition  of  his  rivals.  Never- 
thelefs,  they  made  feveral  fuccefsful  fallies  upon 
their  invaders,  who  were  adually  repulfed  by  thofe 
efforts  of  refentment  and  defpair ;  and  had  they 
knov/n  how  to  maintain  and  improve  the  ad- 
vantages they  gained,  they  would  have  had  no 
occafion  to  call  in  auxiliaries  to  their  afliftance, 
But,  an  extraordinary  abundance  fucceeding  the 
famine  by  which  they  had  fo  grievoufly  fuffered, 
they  indulged  themfelves  in  riot   and  debauchery  ; 

fo 
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fo  that  their  minds  became  enervate,  and  they  de-  An.ch.447. 
generated  into  a  total  profligacy  of  manners,  which, 
inftead  of  being  reftrained,  was  augmented  and 
encouraged  by  the  example  of  their  clergy.  cudas^'  ^' 

Such  a  relaxation  in  their  morals  could  not  fail 
of  being  attended  with  negled:,  dilbrder,  and  na- 
tional timidity  :  but,  thefe  were  not  the  only  mif- 
chievous  confequences  of  their  luxury  and  abun- 
dance ;  they  were  vifited  with  a  terrible  pefiiilence, 
by  which  great  numbers  periflied  -,  and  this  cala- 
mity, added  to  the  other  circumftances  that  con- 
curred to  enfeeble  the  nation,  encouraged  their 
watchful  neighbours  to  feize  the  opportunity  of  re- 
newing their  hoflilities  and  incurfions. 

In  order  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  thefe  people,  They  ch^fe 
the  Britons  pitched  upon  Vortigern  as  their  general .  for'thSr 
and  fovereign  ;  a  prince  who  is  faid  to  have  raifed  ^^^ 
him.felf  to  the  fupreme  command  by  the  murder  of 
his  predeceiTor  Conilantine,  brother  to  the  king  of 
Armorica. 

Whatever  the  arts  may  have  been  which  paved 
the  way  to  his  elevation,  he  v/as  certainly  poiTelTed 
of  very  few  good  qualities,  and  had  probably  re- 
comm.ended  himfelf  to  a  degenerate  age  by  his  im- 
morality and  extravagance.  He  v/as  originally 
chieftain  of  the  Silures  fettled  in  RadnorHiire  ;  and 
had  acquired  feme  reputation  by  his  warlike  at- 
chievements  againU:  the  enemies  of  his  country  : 
though  his  martial  genius  by  no  means  appeared 
at  this  jundure,  when,  inftead  of  exerting  the  na- 
tural flrength  of  the  kingdom,  which,  if  properly 
applied,  would  have  been  fufiicient  to  fecure  it 
from  the  defigns  of  the  enemy,  he  placed  his  de- 
pendence upon  foreign  auxiliaries.  By  his  weak- 
nefs  or  knavery,  he  betrayed  his  country  into  the 
hands  of  the  Saxons,  who  had,  for  a  century  and 
a  half,  infefted  the  coaft  of  Britain  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  the  Roman  emperors,  from  the  reign 

I  of 
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An.ch447.  Qf  Dioclcfian,  maintained  a  confiderable  military 
force,  under  the  count  of  the  Saxon  fliore,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  fecure  this  ifland  againfh  the  defcents  of 
thofe  piratical  adventurers.  Their  name  they 
owed  either  to  their  original  defcent  from  the  Sac^, 
or  to  the  fhort  fwords,  termed  Sacks  or  Sceach, 
Rer.  Fref.  which  they  ufed  in  battle.  They  inhabited  Jut- 
™-  land^  Angelen,  and  Holftein,  in  conjunclionwith 

siTw.*''*  the  Jutes  and  Angles,  who  joined  them  in  thisex- 
ohf^^^-^'^h  P^<^it^c>n,  and  fhared  the  conqueft  of  Britain,  in 
United  Pro-  w^iich  likewifc  the  Frifians  were  pricipally  con- 
vinces,       cerned. 

who  calls  in  Vortigern,  exclu five  of  his  fear,  was  influenced 
by  other  motives  to  fol licit  the  afn (lance  of  thofe 
rovers.  He  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
fom,e  Roman  deputies,  who  were  left  in  Britain 
after  the  departure  of  Gallio  ;  and  he  was  afraid 
of  being  depofed  and  punifhed  for  this  outrage, 
fnould  that  people  triumph  over  the  barbarous  na- 
tions, and  reclaim  the  Britilli  province  :  befides, 
he  dreaded  the  intereil  and  pretenfions  of  Am- 
brofius,  a  young  prince  defcended  from  a  Roman 
family,  w^hich  had  given  fovereigns  to  fome  parts 
of  this  ifland,  and  now  refiding  in  Armorica,  to 
which  he  had  lied  from  the  villainy  of  Vortigern, 
o  Idas.  by  whom  his  father  had  been  aiTaffmated.  Thefe 
;'*""'"'.  were  fufiicient  inducements  for  him  to  call  over  a 
people  by  whom  he  m.ight  be  fupported  in  his  go- 
vernment and  ufbrpation  :  but,  as  he  could  not 
take  fuch  an  important  ftep  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  nobility  and  chieftains,  over  whomi  his  au- 
thority  was  not  yet  firmly  eilablifhed,  he  employed 
his  cmiiiaries  to  alarm  themi  with  the  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  ftrength,  deilination,  and  rancour 
of  their  old  enemies  the  Scots  and  Pifts.  Having 
thus  artfully  prepared  their  minds  for  the  propofal, 
he  fumnioned  them  to  a  general  council,  on  pre- 
tence of  deliberating  upon  the  necefTity  of  the  ftate, 
2  and 
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and  there  managed  their  pafilons  with  fuch  dexte-  An-Ch,447. 
rity,  that  they  invefted  him  with  full  power  to  in- 
vite the  Saxons  into  England,  and  affign  to  them 
the  ille  of  Thanet  for  their  habitation. 

The  Saxons  confifted  of  independent  clans,  ob- 
ferving  the  fame  form  of  government,  though  not 
fubjed:  to  a  monarch  or  fmgle  fuperior,  except  in 
war,  when  they  obeyed  a  general  of  their  ov/n 
elediion  :  but  the  government  was  carried  on  by  a 
great  council  of  all  their  chieftains.  Such  were  * 
Hengift  and  Horfa,  fons  ot  Wietgelfus,  great 
grandfon  of  the  famous  Woden,  worfhipped  as  the 
god  of  war,  from  whom  all  the  princes  of  the 
Saxon  heptarchy  in  England  were  likewife  de- 
fcended.  Thole  brothers  had  formerly,  in  the 
courfe  of  their  naval  expeditions,  landed  in  Britain, 
and  been  hofpitably  received  by  Vortigern,  v/ho 
perhaps,  took  that  opportunity  of  concerting  with 
them  the  plan  of  their  future  operations.  An.ch,4.5a. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  they,  in  confequence  of  the  fo-  ^hefe  hdp 

,  ...  .         *  ^  -        ■••       .  .         -    him  to  repel 

lemn  invitation  received  rrom  that  prince,  arrived  the  Scots 
with  an  inconfiderable  num.ber,  not  exceeding  fifteen  ^^<^  p^^^-  5 
hundred  men,  and  landed  at  Ebs-flete  in  the  ifle 
of  Thanet,  where  tHey  did  not  long  remain  in- 
adive.  Vortigern  being  hardly  prefTed  by  his  ene- 
mies from  the  North,  at  that  very  juncture  the 
Saxons  joined  his  army,  which  was  not  a  little  in- 
fpirited  by  the  arrival  of  fuch  auxiliaries,  and 
marched  againft  the  Scots  and  Pids,  who  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Stam.ford  in  Lincolnfhire  :  a  battle 
enfued,  in  which  the  darts-  and  lances  of  the  enemy 
v/ere  found  unequal  to  the  axes  and  fcymitars  of 
the  Saxons  and  the  Britons,  who  obtained  a  com- 
plete vidory,  and  recovered  all  the  booty  v/hich 
the  vanquiilied  had  acquired. 

*  Hengift   and   HoiTa  are  faid   to  names  from    the    device  upon   their 

have  been   born  in  Weftphaliaj  at  a  fhields,  which  was  a  horfe,  in   the 

place  whicli  ftill  retains  the  name  of  German  language  called  indifferently 

Hengifterholt.      They    derived  their  Hcrfa  and  Hengift. 

After 
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An.ch452.       After    this  action,  the  Saxons   returned  to  the 
place  appointed  for  their  refidence,  and  were  fjp- 
plied  widi  food  and  raiment  at  the  expence  of  Vor^ 
tigern,  who  w^ould  have  had  no  caufe  to  repent  of 
their  arrival,  could  he  have  kept  their  number  from 
increafing.      But  their  own  country  was  fo  popu- 
lous and  barren,  and  the  fertile  lands  of  Britain  fo 
agreeable  and  alluring,  that,  in  a  very  little  time, 
the   brothers  were  reinforced   by  five  thoufand  of 
their  countrymen,  who  arrived  in  eighteen  veiTels, 
and  excite    with  their  v,'ives  and  families.     Thefe  were  aug- 
^the^na-^  mented  daily  by  frefh  iupplies  to  fuch  a  formidable 
tivesj       .  number,  that  the  Britons  began  to  fee  the  danger 
of  the  ftep  they  had  taken ;  and  after  having  ex- 
poiiulated  with  their  mercenaries  on  the  breach  of 
the  contract,  which  reftricled  them  to  a  certain 
number,  defired  them,  in  a  very  peremptory  man- 
ner,  to  go  in  queiL  of  another  habitation. 
tsrLo  er-  At  the  fame  tinie  they  loudly  exclaimed  againft 

^'^.\  ,  .    the  tyrant  Vortic-ern,  for  having;  introduced  fuch 
king'i'oTin-  an  infatiable  crew  into  their  country  :  and  HengiH, 
▼lung  inch   y^i^Q  ^^^  endowed  with  a  o-reat  fhare  of  cunnins 
gudis.         and  difcernment,  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  this  fpirit 
of  difcontent  and  difaifec'tion.     He  expatiated  to 
that  prince,  on  the  danger  to  v/hich  he  was  ex- 
pofed  from  the  hatred  of  his  fubjecls,  the  claim  of 
Ambrofius,  and  the  very  neighbourhood  of   the 
enemy  ;  he  reprefented  the  neceinty  of  maintaining 
his  governm.ent   by  means  of  foreign  auxiliaries  -, 
he  iniinuated  himfelf  into  his  confidence  and  efteem ; 
and  iaftly,  demonflirated  that  the  handful  of  Saxons 
under  his  command,  could  be  of  little   fervice  to 
him,    in   cafe    of  domeftic    troubles  or    invafion. 
Vortigern,  fcothed  by  his  infinuations,  and  alarmed 
at  the  profpecls  he  had  drav/n,    contracted  clofe  en- 
gagements v;ith  the  two  brothers,  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  the  fupport  of  his  adminifrrationj  and  even 
importuned  them  to  fend  for  another  fr/arm  of  their 

country- 


'for 
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countrymen  ;  which  accordingly  arrived  in  forty  An.ch.452. 

veffels..    The  infatuation  of  the  Britilh  kins  is  faid 

to  have  been  encreafed  by  his  paffion  for  Rowena, 

daughter  of  Hengifl,  whofe  beauty  captivated  his 

heart,  at  a  banquet  to  which  he  was  invited  for 

that  purpofe.     We  are  told  by  Nennius,  that  he 

not  only  married  this  young  Saxon  lady,  though 

he  had  another  wife  alive,  but  even  purchafed  her 

confent,  by  putting  her  countrymen  in  pofTefTion 

of  the  fertile  plains  of  Kent,  which  lay  favourable 

for  their  marine  expeditions. 

The  Saxons,  being  by  this  time  flrono-  enouo-h  ^rupture 
to  avow  their  ambitious  defigns,  induflrioufly  ^ 
fought  occafion  to  quarrel  with  the  Britons,  pre- 
tending that  their  pay  was  not  regularly  advanced, 
nor  their  provifions  furnifhed  in  fufficient  quantity, 
according  to  the  ftipulations  of  their  contract. 
They  therefore  demanded  that  thofe  grievances 
fhould  be  immediately  redreffed,  otherwife  they 
would  do  themfelves  juilice  -,  and  in  the  mean  time 
they  engaged  in  a  treaty  with  the  Pids,  that  they 
might  be  in  a  condition  to  cope  with  the  whole 
power  of  the  Britifh  nation.  This  alliance  was  ef- 
fected by  the  means  of  thofe  Saxons  who  had 
fettled  in  *  Northumberland :  and  while  it  was  upon 
the  anvil,  Hengift  began  to  commit  hollilities,  by 
ravaging  the  country  in  the  fouth.  What  part 
Vortigern  a6ted  on  this  occafion  is  uncertain  ;  bur, 
in  all  probability,  he  remained  in  a  Hate  of  neu- 

*  Northumberland  was  fettled  by  Thefe  very  people  are  faid  to  have 
the  Angli,  who  lived  between  Jut-  fixed  their  colony  in  the  Orkneys, 
land  and  the  Saxons,  but  univerfally  from  whence  this  Oeta  removed  them 
deferted  their  antient  habitation,  to  to  the  north  of  England  j  and  in  pro- 
partake  with  their  countrymen  of  the  cefs  of  time,  they  extended  themfelves 
iertile  provinces  of  Britain.  They  into  Lothian  as  far  as  Edinburgh, 
were  commanded  by  Oeta,  and  by  the  which  they  pofTefied  above  one  hun- 
permiflion  of  Vortigern  took  pof-  cred  and  twenty  years,  according  to 
feiTion  of  Northumberland  and  Cum-  Vaughan's  remarks  upon  the  Britiih 
berland,  which  v/ere  overgrown  with  chronology. 


V'"Qodsj    s,nd    very  thinly  inhabited. 
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kn.ch.45a.   trality,  owing  to  the  importunities  and  influence  of 
and  vorti-     his  SaxoH  wlfc.     Foi'  this  reafon  he  was  grown  into 
thec'^om"     ^^ch  contempt  with  his  fubjedls,  that  they  tranf- 
inand  cf  the  ferrccl  thclr  allegiance  to  his  fon  Vortimer,  the  fruits 
of  his  firil;  marriage  •,  and  taking  up  arms  under 
the  banner  of  this  adiive  prince,  defeated  the  Saxons 
at  Derwent,  before  they  could   reap  any  benefit 
from  their  northern  alliance.     The  next  battle  was 
fought  at  Aylesford  in  Kent,  with  equal  obllinacy 
on   both  fides,  Horfa  being  killed  by  Vortimer, 
whofe  brother  Cautigern  had  fallen  by  the  hands 
of  that  Saxon  chief:  and  both  armies  claimed  the 
vidtory,  though  neither  had  reafon  to  boaft  of  their 
fuccefs.     The  remaining  part  of  the  campaign  pro- 
duced nothing  but  flight  fkirmifhes ;  and  the  feafon 
being  far  advanced,  Hengifl  made  a  voyage  to  his 
own  country,  to  negotiate  a   reinforcement   that 
might  enable  him  to  take  the  field  in  the  fpring, 
with  a  good  profpect  of  advantage.     At  the  fame 
time  the  Britons  had  recourfe  to  their  friends  in 
Armorica,  who  fent  over  Ambrofius,  at  the  head 
of  fom.e  troops,  to  their  aifiiLance. 
vcrtigern  is       Yortigem  was  by  this  time  become  a  contempt- 
aepofer:3      ;K]g  partifan  of  the  Saxons,^  and  fo' immerfed  in 
vice  and  debauchery,  that  St.  Germanus,  deputy 
of  the  Gallican  church  in  Britain,  reprimanded  him 
feverely  for  his  adultery  and  diifolute  courfe  of  life, 
vvhich,  as  he  took  no  pains  to  reform,  he  was  fo- 
lemnly  anathematized  in  a  council  of  the  Britifh 
Nenn  Cam-  d^j-ay    and  his  fubiecls  abfolved  from  their  oath 

den.  hift.  O/  '  ^ 

fiunt.         of  allegiance, 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Horfa  the  fole 
command  of  the  Saxons  centered  in  Hengifl,  who 
now  aifumed  the  title  of  king  of  Kent,  and  per- 
haps v/as  complimented  v^ith  the  regal  power  by 
the  general  affembly,  as  the  reward  of  his  valour, 
by  which  they  had  acquired  fuch  an  agreeable 
fettlemiCnt.     No  tranfadion  of  moment  has  marked 

the 
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the  year  that  fucceeded  the  battle  of  Aylesford ;  An  ch.457, 
but  the  next  campaign  was  diftinguifhed  .by  a  ge- 
neral engagement  at  Folkflone  in  Kent,  where  the 
Saxons  were  w^oriled,  and  Vortimer,  in  all  proba- 
bility, would  have  improved  his  fuccefs,  had  he 
not  been  anticipated  by  untimely  death. 

The  Britons,  being  thus  deprived  of  their  gal  -  ^^\^  rermnes 
lant  chief,  and  ilill  retaining  fome  attachment  to  menf'u^n* 
his  father,  who  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Saxons,  vommer's 
ranfomxd  him  at  the  price  of  London,  which  they 
yielded  to  Hengift,   and  fet  Vortigern  again  upon  Mai'mrib, 
the  throne.     But  his  fovereignty  was  of  fhort  du-  Veritegan. 
ration,    if   v/e  may  credit  the  Britifli   hiftorians, 
who  fay,  that  Hengift  dreading  the  event  of  the 
war,  exprelled  an  uncommon  defire  of  peace  ^  and^ 
on  pretence  of  accommodating  all   dilputes,  per- 
fuaded  the  Britifli  nobility  to  meet  him  and  his 
chieftains  on  Salifbury- plain,  v/here,  after  they  had 
feafled  together,  the  Saxons,  at  a  certain  iignal, 
drew  their  poignards,  which  they  had  concealed 
for  the  purpofe,  and  butchered  all  the  Britifh  lords 
to  the  number  of  three  hundred. 

Though  this  relation  feems   to  be  copied  from  Refieaion 
Witichindus,  a  Saxon  hiflorian,  who  fays,  fuch  a  1?  the'maZ 
fcene  was  aded  in  Germany,   not  long  before  that  f-cre.of  the 
period,  between  the  Saxons   and  Thuringians ;  a  wemen  by" 
maiTacre  of  the  fame  kind  might  have  happened  in  Hengift. 
two  different  countries,  and  indeed  the  knowledge 
of  the  firfl  might  have  fuggefled  the  fam.e  expe- 
dient to  Hengift,  had  he  thought  himfelf  in  fuch 
a  dangerous  fituation  as  could  in  any  ihape  have 
excufed  a  meafiire  of  fuch  bafenefs  and  barbarity. 
But,  at  this  conjuncture,  he  was  under  no  neceiTity  to 
take  perfidious  methods  of  enfuring  his   fuccefs  : 
Vortimer,  the  moft  formidable  of  all  his  opponents, 
was  dead,  and  the  fovereign  rule  among  the  Bri- 
tons had  returned  to  Vortigern,  a  weak  irrefolute 
prince,  defpifed  by  the  majority  of  his   fubjeds, 

who 
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Aa.ch.457.  ^i^Q  v/ere,  at  the  fame  time,  divided  among  them- 
felves  :  while  the  Saxon  king  had  all  the  reafon  in 
the  v/orld  to  expedb  confiderable  fuccours  from  his 
alliance  with  the  North  Britons.  Let  us  therefore, 
rather  than  fuppofe  him  guilty  of  fuch  an  enormous 
treachery,  conclude,  that  he  confided  in  his  ovv^n 
fcrength  and  the  imbeciility  of  the  Britons,  whom 
he  afterwards  routed  in  the  battle  of  Cruan-ford  or 
Creyford,  near  Dartford,  having  flain  four  thou- 
fand  of  their  men,  and  am.ong  thefe  fome  of  their  belt 
officers.  By  this  vidiiory  he  v/as  left  in  quiet  pof- 
fefijon  of  Kent ;  and,  in  ail  probability,  he,  in  con- 
jun6lion  vs^ith  his  Caledonian  allies,  ravaged  the 
other  parts  of  England,  until  the  Britons  fued  for 
peace,  which  confirmed  to  him  by  treaty  the  pof- 
feffion  of  his  Kentiih  dominions. 

As  for  Vortigern,  deipifed  and  negle&d  on  all 
hands,  he  retired  to  his  own  town  in  Radnorfhire, 
which  being  burnt  by  his  enemiies,  in  hope  that  he 
would  perifli  in  the  flames,  he   fled  for   refuge  to 
an  almofl:  inaccefTible  retreat   *,    at  the  foot  of 
the  miOuntain  Rivel,   near  Caernarvon,  where  he 
fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in   continual  terror 
vortVern  Is ,  ^3^d  anxiety.      The   throne    being    thus  vacated, 
fuccccded  in  the   Britons  refolved   to  ele6l  another  fovereign  ^ 
reknty'by     ^^d  thcir  choice  fell  upon  Ambrofius  Aurelius, 
Amfcrofius    v^}.q  eminently  diftinguifhed  himfeif  in  the  wars  of 
the  Saxons  ;  and  already  exercifed  the  fupreme  au- 
thority over  a  fociety  in  Wales,  compofed  of  fuch 
Britons  as  had  fled  thither  from  the  devaftations 
of  the  Pidls  and  Scots.     This  new  monarch,  de- 
fcended  from  the  old  race  of  the  Britifh  kings,  was 

*  There  was  but  one  avenue  to  this  known  by  the  name  of  Bedn-Guorti- 

retreat,  over  the  mountain,  fo  narrow  gem,  the  grave  of  Vortigern  j   which 

as  to  admJt  only  three  pcrfons  to  walk  the  inhabitants  of  Llanhaynon,   dig- 

a-brcaft  with  difficulty.      It    is  ftill  ging  up  a  few  years  ago,  found  a  ftone 

called  Bwleh-Guortigern,  i.  e.  Vor  cofnn,    containing  the  flieleton   of  a 

tigern's   paffage  j  there  Is  likcwife  a  very  tall  man.     Vide  Kennet's  Pa- 

hiJJoc  covered  with  a  heap  of  ftones,  roch.  Antlq. 

no 
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was  no  fooner  vefted  with  the  fovereign  command,  Att.ch.457. 
than  he  refolved  to  retrieve  all  the  lands  which  had 
been   reft  from   his    fubjefis   by  the   encroaching 
Saxons  :  with  this  view  he  took  the  field,  and  his  ^.^^  j^^^ 
endeavours   mail  have  been  crowned  v/ith  fuccefs  battle  to  the 
againft  Heneift  and  his  fon  Efca,  whom  he  had  ?^r'^"'/J, 
by  this  time  aflbciated  as  his  colleague  ♦,  for  he  had  fieat. 
penetrated  into  the  very  fartheft  part  of  their  pof- 
feffions  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet  *,  where  he  fought 
the   battle  near   Wippedes-fleat,  in  which  tv/elve 
Britifh  commanders  v/ere  (lain  ;  whereas,  the  Sa:jrons 
loft  but  one  officer  of  note,  from  whom  the  field 
derived   its   name.     The  damage,  however,  they  An.ch.465, 
fuftained  in  this  a6lion  was  fo  great,  that  they  had 
no  ftomach  to  continue  the  war,  which  the  Britons 
being  as  little  able  to  profecute,  a  ceifation  of  hof- 
tilities  enfued  ;  and  thefe  laft  enjoyed  an  interval  of 
repofe ;  though  this  too  was  difturbed  by  a  com- 
motion raifed  in  the  North,  at  the  inftigation  of 
Pafcentius,  the  furviving  fon  of  Vortigern,  Vs^ho 
laid  claim  to  the  fovereignty  in  right  of  his  father  : 
but,  his  party  being  fuppreffed  by  Ambrofius,  he 
is  faid  to  have  fled  into  Ireland,  from  v/hence  he 
afterwards  returned,  and  was  allowed  to  enjoy  his 
hereditary  eftate  and  privileges  ;   for  his  father  had 
been  no  other  than  chief  to  a  tribe,  v/hen  he  was  Giida?.Bedc, 
elevated  to  the  fupreme  command.     ^  --  Nenmus. 

Ambrofius,   being  rid  of  all  rivaliliip,  refolved 
to  regulate  the  perplexed  affairs  of  his  dominions : 

*  The  account  of  the  vlftory  ob-  the  enemy,  is  altogether  incredible, 
tained  over  the  Saxons  and  Pifts,  at  But  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that. 
Mould  in  Flintihire,  by  nieans  of  bi-  in  the  courfe  of  this  war^  they  might 
fhop  Germanus,  deputy  of  the  Gal-  defeat  their  enemies,  by  follov/ing  the 
lie  church,  has  fo  much  the  air  of  a  advice  of  Germanus,  who,  before  he 
monkifli  fable,  that  it  hardly  deferves  affumed  the  crofier,  had  wielded  the 
the  leaft  hiftorical  notice.  That  the  fword,  in  the  charafter  of  prince  and 
Britons  fhould  obtain  a  vidtory  by  re-  duke  of  Anferre  j  and,  as  Conftan- 
peating  the  word  Halelujah,  in  a  val-  tius  obferved,  had  abandoned  the  bat- 
ley  fTirrounded  with  rocks  that  rever-  ties  of  the  earth,  in  order  to  purfue 
berated  txhe  found,  fo  as  to  intiniidate  the  warfare  of  heaven, 

N^   2,  K  for 
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An.ch.465.  for  this  purpofe,  he  convoked  a  general  afTembly 

He  convokes  of  the  princcs  and  nobles  at  York,  where  meafures 

York^^nd"  w^'*^    concerted  for  re-eftabhlhing    the   churches 

regulates      and  refloring  the  tranquillity  of  Britain.     Then  he 

of\he  ft^te.  marched  with  an  army  to  London,  which  in  all 

likelihood  (till  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Saxons, 

whom  he  expelled,  and  from  thence  made  a  pro- 

grefs  ta  Wincheiler  and  Salifbury,    where  he  re- 

ftored  the  Britifh  interefb  and  dominion  :  it  was  on 

this  expedition  that  he  was  folemnly  crowned  at 

Stonehenge  ;  and  this  part  of  the  country  was  the 

place  of  his  refidence  and  burial,  as  appears  from 

the  word  Ambrefbury,    which  is  the  name  of  a 

town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salifbury-plain. 

The  tranquillity  which  Britain  now  enjoyed  was 

owing  rather  to  the  weaknefs  than  the  pacific  dif- 

pofition  of  its  enemies  :  for  no  fooner  did  Hengift 

and  his  fon  Efca  find  themfelves  in  a  condition  to 

recommence  hoftilities,    either  in  confequence  of 

having  received  a  reinforcemient  from  Saxony,  or 

of  civil  diHenfions  among  the  Britons,  than  they 

took  the  field  again,  and  laying  wafte  the  country, 

compelled  the  inhabitants  to  fly  before  their  arms : 

perhaps  they  were  encouraged  to  make  this  incur- 

fion  by  the  indifpofition  of  Ambrofius,  who  could 

An.ch.473.  not  at  that  time  command  his  troops  in  perfon. 

Enters  into        This  cxccllent  prince,  who  was  a  found  politician 

a  league       ^3  ^g||  ^g  a  confummatc  warrior,  forefeeing;  a  very 

with  the  <j  J 

Scots.  troublefome  oppofition,  fhould  the  Saxons  fettled  in 
Northumberland  extend  their  pofielTions  fo  as  to  be 
able  to  unite  occafionally  with  their  brethren  of 
Kent,  contrived  a  very  effeclual  expedient  to  keep 
thofe  northern  invaders  employed  at  home,  by  pro- 
je6ling  a  plan  of  alliance  with  the  Scots,  indepen- 
dent of  the  Pi6ls,  who  were  the  ftaunch  friends 
and  confederates  of  the  Saxons.  Thofe  two  nations 
had  already  begun  to  be  infeded  with  mutual  jea- 
loufy  and  diilruft,  and  many  difputes  had  happened 

between 
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between  them  about  the  divifion  of  the  lands  and  An.ch.473* 
plunder  which  they  had  ravifhed  from  the  Britons  ; 
fo  that  their  friendfhip  was  in  the  wane,  when  Am- 
brofius  made  his  propofals  to  the  Scots,  v/ho  found 
them  too  advantageous  to  be  rejedled.  He  ceded 
to  them  the  lands  between  the  friths  ;  and  they  en- 
gaged to  harrafs  the  northern  Saxons  with  inceffant 
irruptions.  They  performed  their  part  of  the  con- 
trad  with  incredible  alacrity  and  perleverance,  be- 
caufe  they  found  their  account  in  pillaging  a  rich 
induflrious  people  by  furprize ;  and  this  alliance 
with  Ambrofius,  but  efpecially  the  ceiTion  of  the 
Regnum  Cumbrenfe,  was  produ6live  of  a  long  and  Fordun. 
bloody  war  between  the  Scots  and  Pidls,  which 
ended  in  the  extirpation  of  the  latter,  and  even  in 
the  extindlion  of  the  name ;  while  the  Britons  un- 
derwent the  fame  fate  from  their  Saxon  conque- 
rors * 

In  about  three  years  after  the  laft  incurfion  of  An.ch.47f, 
the  Saxons  under  Hengift  and  Efca,  another  band  ^naandhi« 
of  thofe  adventurers,  commanded  by  ^lla  and  his  ian?in  s'uf^ 
three  fons,  landed  in  SufTex  ;  and  having  defeated  ^^^  > 
the  Britons  who  attempted  to  oppofe  them,  took 
pofTefllon  of  all  the  maritime  parts  of  this  country, 
while  the  natives  fled  for  fhelter  to  the  foreft  of 
Anderida.     Thus  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons,  which  afterwards 
included  the  foreft,  together  with  the  greateft  part 
of  Surry :  but,  this  m.on^rchy  was  not  eftabiiflied 
without  great   difficulty  and  bloodfhed  ^  for  the 

*  At  this  period  Merlin,  the  Bri-  an  impoftorj  who  found  his  account 

tllh   prophet  and  inchanter,  rendered  in  publifhing    pretended    predidlions 

himfelf  famous  in  Britain.     By   the  couched  in  equivocal  expreflion,   like 

Britifh  writers  he  is  called  Merdhin  the  ancient  oracles  :  but  Lhwyd,  the 

Emrys,  and  Embreys  Glentic.  He  was  antiquary   defcribes  him  as  a  fenfible 

iuppofed  to  be  the  fon  of  an  incubuS,  man,  who,  for  his  learning  and  fidll 

and  all   the  monkifh  hiftorians  brand  in  the  mathematics,  was  counted  as 

him  with  the  appellation  of  wizzard,  fomething  preternatural  in  thofe  dayi 

Buchanan  imagines  him  to  have  been  of  ignorance  and  credulity, 

K  2  Bri- 
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An.ch.477.  Britons  would  not  part  with  their  polTelTions  till 
and  fight      after  an  obftinate  oppofition,  in  the  courfe  of  which 
Mae^r-cre-"^  thcy  fought  feveral  battles  with  various  fuccefs, 
des-burn.     particularly  that  of  Maer-credes-burn,  where  they 
were  commanded  by  Ambrofius,  who,  though  he 
could  not  obtain  the  victory,  feems  at  leaft,  to  have 
Sax.  chron.  left  it  in  difpute.     After   the  death  of  Hengift, 
iElla,  being  reinforced  by  a  body  of  his  country- 
men from  Germany,  undertook  the  fiege  of  An- 
dredceailer,    which   proved   a   very    tedious    and 
hazardous  enterprize.    The  Britons  exerted  all  their 
courage  and  adivity  for  the  prefervation  of  this 
important  place,  and  harrafied  the  beliegers  to  fuch 
a  degree,  by  throwing  mifiiles  at  a  diilance,  at- 
tacking them  by  furprize,  and  retreating  fuddenly 
to  their  woods,  through  which  they  could  not  be 
purfued,  that  the  Saxon  general  found  it  impradli- 
cable  to  reduce  the  town,  until  he  had  divided  his 
arm-y  into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  was  employed 
to  cover  the  befiegers  :  then  he  carried  on  his  at- 
tacks with  redoubled  fury,  and  was  fo  much  exaf- 
perated  at  the  obftinate  defence  made  by  the  be- 
fieged,  that,  when  at  laft  he  took  the  place  by  af- 
fault,  he  ordered  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants  to  be 
put  to  the  fword,  and  burned  the  town  to  afhes. 
Having  thus  extended  his  conquefts  to  the  frontiers 
of  Kent,  which  was  now  peaceably  occupied  by 
Efca,  the  fon  of  Hengift,  he  afTumed  the  title  of 
King,  after  having  refided  fourteen  years  in  the 
An  ch.49c,  iflaiid,  and  reigned  with  great  reputation  *. 
The  arrival        From  this  peHod  there  is  an  interval  of  five 
and^j'^^fon    7^^^^'  duHng  which  we  find  no  tranfadion  of  hif- 
cym-ic.       torical  authenticity  j  but,  this  was  fucceeded  by  a 

*  He  died  after  a  reign  of  thirty-  Itinerar}'  of  Antoninus,  which  being 

two  years,  leaving  his  dominions  to  rebuilt  and  fortified,  derived  fron?.  this 

ills  fon  CifTa,  who  extended  the  limits  prince  the  name  of  Chichefter,   H. 

of  his  fovcreignty,  and  reduced  an  old  Hunting, 
Roman  ftation,  the  Regnum  in  the 

very 
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very  remarkable  event,  namely,  the  arrival  of  a  An.ch.490, 
Saxon  chief  called  Cerdic  and  his  fon  Cynric,  who, 
with  a  body  of  troops,  embarked  in  five  fhips,  ar- 
rived at  a  place  fmce  known  by  the  name  of  Cer- 
dicihore,  v/hich  Camden  fuppofes  to  be  Cerdicfand, 
near  Yarmouth  in  Yorkfhire ;   but   Matthew  of 
Weflminiler  more  judicioufly  places  it  on  the  weft- 
ern  coaft  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dorfet  and  Hants, 
which  with  fome  of  the  adjoining  counties  formed 
the  fcene  of  his   con  quells.     He  was  oppofed  on 
the  very  firll  day  of  his  landing  by  the  Britons, 
who  attacked  him  v/ith  their  ufuai  impetuofity,  but 
were  repulfed  towards  night  y  and  as  they  did  not 
appear  next  day,  he  extended  his  quarters  along 
the  fhore.     They  did  not,  however,  lay  afide  their- 
defign  of  diilreffing  this  invader,  but  harraiTed  him 
in  an  unintermitting  war  of  five  and  twenty  years, 
in  the  courfe  of  which  he  mull  have  abandoned  the 
footing  he  had  gained,  unlefs  he  had  been  power- 
fully afTifled  by  his  countrymen  already  fettled  in 
Britain,  and  fjpplied   v/ith  flrong  reinforcements 
from   Germany.     One  of  thefe  was  conducted  by 
Porte,  with  his  fons  Bieda  and  Megla,  who  made 
their  firft  defcent  at  Portland  or  Portelham,  near 
Abbotfbury  in  Dorfetfhire,  and  fuflained  a  vigorous 
attack  from  the  natives,  commanded  by  a  young 
nobleman,  who  loft  his  life  in  the  engagement.        An.ch.501, 

Mean  while  Cerdic  made  fuch  progrefs  in  his 
conquefts,  that  he  feems  to  have  been  confidered 
as  the  fuccefTor  of  Hengift,  in  the  influence  and 
command  he  exerted  over  all  the  Saxons  -,  and 
againft  him  the  whole  military  power  of  the  Bri- 
tons was  diredted.  Ambrofius  being  dead,  they 
were  ruled  by  a  prince  whom  the  Saxon  annals  dif- 
tinguifh  by  the  appellation  of  Natun  %  though, 

whethei: 

*  This  Britifh  king  is  by  Hunting-  the  Avon,  tetvveen  SaliiLury  and 
don  called  Nazaleod  :  who  fays,  the  Ringwood.  Camden  fuppofes  this  king 
battle  was  fought  at  Chorford  upon     to  have  been  the  celebrated  AmbrofiuSj 

K  3  '  whofe 
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An  ch.501.  whether  this  was  the  fon  of  the  late  king,  or  his 
fuppofed  brother  Uther  Pendragon,  we  cannot  now 
determine ;  fo  much  is  this  part  of  hillory  involved 
in  monkifli  fable  and  romance.     But,  whofoever 
he  might  be,  certain  it  is,  he  afiembled  the  whole 
fbrength  of  the  kingdom,  while  Cerdic,  in  order 
to  oppofe  fuch  united  force,  demanded  and  received 
fuccours    from    Efca   king  of  Kent,    iElla   king 
of  SuiTex,   Porte,  who  had  fettled  in  Hampfhire, 
he  Britons  and  all  the  Saxon  colonies  in  Britain.     Thus  rein- 
rtbirover^- '  ^o^ced}  hc  fomicd  his  army  into  two  divifions,  one 
throw  at       of  v^hich  hc  led  in  perfon,  giving  the  command  of 
fordl^^^       the  other  to  his  fon  Cynric,  and  advanced  againft 
the  Britons,  in  order  to  terminate  the  war  by  one 
decifive  battle.     The  Britifh  monarch,  far  from 
declining  the  trial,  attacked  his  divilion  in  perfon 
with  fuch  irrefiftible  impetuofity,  that  the  Saxons 
were  broke  and  routed  with  great  flaughter ;  when 
Cynric,  perceiving  the  Britons  purfuing  without 
order,  and  fatigued  with  the  adlion,  charged  them, 
in  flank  with  fuch  vigour  that  they  were  obliged  to 
face  about  in  their  own  defence.     The  divifion  of 
Cerdic  rallying  at  the   fame  time,  the  fortune  of 
-  of  the  day  was  reverfed,  and  the  Britons  were  de- 
feated in  their  turn,  with  the  lofs  of  their  gallant 

vhofe  name  is  never  mentioned  by  give  to  fuch  a  great  prince,  who,  as 

the  Saxon  annalifts,  although  he  ob-  Huntingdon  calls  him,  was  Rex  maxi- 

tained  lb  many  vidlories   over  them,  mus    Britannorum.     He   judges    the 

Archbiihop  Ufher  is  of  opinion,  that  place  where  the  battle  was  fought  to 

this  is  the  renowned    Uther,    whofe  be  Tank}',  about  four  miles  from  An- 

true  name  was  Nathan-leod,  the  other  dover,  and  ten  from  Ambrelbury  5  arid 

"being  no  more  than  an  epithet,  figni-  the   county    of  Natanleage  to    have 

fying  wonderful  or  terrible.  run  from  thence  to  Charford,  which 

Mr.  Carte  adopts  the  fentlment  of  is  generally  allowed  to  be  Cerdic's- 

Camden,    fuppofmg  that    Ambrofius  ford.     This  is   a  very  probable  co;i- 

Aurelius  was  his  Roman  name,  but  jefture,  and  naturally  accounts  for  the 

that  the  Britons  beftowed  upon  him  the  death  and  burial  of  Ambrofius,  at  a 

furname  of  Natan  Leod,  which  fig-  place,  which,  from  that  event,  ftill 

nifies,  the  defence  of  the  people  j  an  retains  the  name  of  Aoibreibury, 


epithet  which  they  v/oujd  naturally 


kins 


oy 


tons. 
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Jcing,  who  with  five  thoufand  men  lay  dead  upon  An.ch.50:, 
the  field,  thence  called  Cerdic's  ford.     But,   the 
death  of  their  king  and  compatriots,  who  fell  upon 
this  occafion,  was  not  fo  prejudicial  to  the  Britons, 
as  the  reputation  and  fame  of  the  vi<5lory,  which 
invited  frefh  Ihoals  of  Saxon  adventurers  to  leave  An.ch.soS. 
their  native  country  and  come  to  pulh  their  fortune  Ethdred.' 
in  Britain.  ^^°'■• 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  celebrated  Arthur  Arthur  is 
appeared  with  fuch  dignity  upon  the  flage,  and  JJjfchief^^ 
revived  the  drooping  fpirits  of  his  countrymen,  command 
This  prince,  of  whom  fuch  miraculous  exploits  ^^  *^^  ^"' 
are  recorded,  is  of  Rich  obfcure  original,  that  fome 
authors  fuppofe  him  to  be  the  fon  of  this  Nathan 
Leod ;  others  alledge  his  father  was  Uther  Pen- 
dragon,  brother  of  Ambrofius  :  but  he  is  generally 
thought  to  be  of  Cornifh  extra6tion,  and  fon  of 
Gurlois  king  of  that  province :  this  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Welfh  authors,  who  fay  he  was  born  at 
Tindangel,  and  fovereign  of  that  county  alone, 
while  other  hiilorians  affirm,  that  his  dominion  ex- 
tended over  all  the  Britons.  Both  thefe  allegations 
may  be  true,  if  we  fuppofe  his  hereditary  power 
was  confined  to  Cornwall  ^  and  that  he  was  ele&d 
to  the  fupreme  command,  like  his  predecefibrs, 
who  reigned  over  all  the  Britons  without  exception. 
If  we  embrace  this  conjedlure,  we  cannot  help 
giving  credit  to  Malmefbury,  who  affirms  that  he 
had  ferved  as  general  under  Ambrofius  ;  and  furely, 
the  Britons  could  not  pitch  upon  a  more  proper 
perfon  for  the  fovereign  fway,  than  a  prince  of  Ar- 
thur's heroic  genius,  who  had  been  trained  to  war 
in  their  armies,  and  in  all  probability  was  at  hand 
to  colled;  their  fcattered  forces,  and  take  irnmediate 
meafures  for  repairing  the  damage  they  had  fuf- 
tained.  In  this  ilation,  he  exerted  himfelf  with 
fuch  bravery  and  conduct,  that  according  to 
J^ennius  and  the   moll  authentic   hiilorians,    he 

K  4  worded 
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An.ch.50S.  vzorfted  the  Saxons  in  twelve  fucceffive  battles  ; 
thouo;h  thefe  feem  to  have  been  inconfiderable  fkir- 
mifhes,  in  vvhich  the  Britifh  prince  acquired  more 
glory  than  advantage  ;  for  the  fcene  of  the  war 
was  confined  to  Lincolnfhire  and  part  of  Wales ; 
and  the  Saxons,  notwithftanding  all  thofe  checks, 
profecuted  the  war  with  fuch  vigour  and  perfeve- 
rance,  that  Arthur  was  fain  at  lafl;  to  conclude  a 
treaty,  by  v/hich  he  yielded  to  Cerdic  the  counties 
Nenmus.     of  Hants  and  Somerfet,   which  were    afterwards 

erected  into  the  kingdom  of  WeiTex  *. 
tvj^%^i^'  '^^^^  ^^^  remarkable  of  Arthur's  exploits  were 
w:cLear  atchicvcd  in  the  interval  of  five  years,  between  the 
tr^f^i'j  battle  of  Cerdic's-ford  and  the  arrival  of  Stufe  and 
Withgar,  two  nephews  of  Cerdic.  who  came  with 
three  ihips,  containing  a  reinforcement  from  Ger- 
many, and  landed  at  Cerdic's  ford  without  oppofi- 
tion.  Though  next  morning  the  Britons  appeared 
in  order  of  battle,  and  an  engao-ement  enlued,  in 
which  the  iilanders  were  totally  defeated.  This, 
however,  mufl  have  been  fome  inconfiderable  body, 
otherwife  they  would  hardly  have  fuffered  themi- 
felves  to  be  cut  in  pieces  by  fuch  a  number  of  Sax- 
ons as  could  be  tranfported  in  three  vefTels.  Yet 
this  fupply  is  laid  to  have  enabled  Cerdic  to  retrieve 
his  affairs,  which  had  been  greatly  difordered  by 
the  bravery  and  fortune  of  Arthur;  and  now  that 
Efca  and  ^lla,  kings  of  Kent  and  SuiTex,  were 
dead,  he  ailumed  the  title  of  king,  and  was  con- 
iidered  as  the  head  of  the  Saxon  interefl:  in  Great 
Britain  *,  though  not  before  he  had  obtained  another 
fignal  victory  over  the  Britons  at  Chardford  in 
Hampfhire,  v»'here  both  fides  fought  with  equal 
obltinacy  till  the  clofe  of  day,  when  the  Britons 

*  The  detail   of  this  hero's  fup-  invention  of  a  Welih  bard,  like  Ta- 

pcicd    atchievernents    in   Gecf?r)-    of  lieflin,  than   the  pen  of  an  authentic 

Monmouth,  is  an  extravagant  ill -con-  hiiloriaa. 
tnv«d  romance,  more  worthy  of  the 

betook 
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betook  themfelves  to  flight,  and  the  intervening  An.ch.519. 
darkneis   fecured  them  from  the   purfuit  of  the 
enemy.     But  it  does  not  appear  that  Arthur  was  chron.  Sax. 
perfonally  prefent  on  this  occafion.  Fior.  Wig. 

Cerdic,  elated  v/ith  this  fuccefs,  advanced  in  the  Cerdk  h 
courfe  of  the  fucceeding  year,  to  the  borders  of  ^^j-thur  J 
Hampihire,  and  in  veiled  the  town  of  Caer-Badon  Eadon-hiii. 
in  Berks,  which,  before  the  tife  of  artillery,  v/as 
counted  very  ftrong  both  by  nature  and  art.  Ar- 
thur, unwilling  to  lofe  a  place  of  fuch  importance, 
afTembled  his  troops  ;  and  marching  to  its  relief, 
attacked  the  Saxons  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  v/ere 
obliged  to  quit  the  fiege  and  take  refuge  on  the 
neighbouring  hill  of  Badon,  from  whence  they 
were  next  morning  diflodged  by  the  *  Britifli  hero 
with  great  flaughter.  This  complete  victory  hum- 
bled the  Saxons  to  fuch  a  degree  that  they  were 
fain  to  be  quiet  for  fome  years  ;  and,  notwithfland- 
ing  the  weaknefs  of  the  Britons,  who  had  fuffered 
grievoufly  in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  thofe  ftrangers 
in  all  probability  mufl  have  abandoned  their  con- 
quefcs,  had  not  they  been  reinforced  from  time  to 
time,  by  a  continual  influx  of  their  countrymen, 
which  enabled  them  to  extend  their  pofleiTions^  and 
at  lafl:  expel  the  native  inhabitants. 

Cerdic,  flirengthened  by  thefe  continual  fuppiies,  ^thf L""^ 
not  only  regained  the  footing  he  had  lofl:  at  Badon-  conquered  by 
hill,  but  having  totally  reduced  all  Hampihire  and  ^^'^'^' 
Dorfetfhire,  he  landed  with  an  army  in  the  ifle  of 
Wight,  which  he  likev/ife  fubdued,  after  having 
fought  an  obfl:inate  battle    at  Witgarabyrig,    or 
Cerisbrook,  where  the  Britons  received  a  terrible 
overthrow. 

This  vidory  eflabliflied  him  in  the  quiet  pof- 
feflion  of  all  his  dominions,  when  reflediing  that 
the  Saxons  lately  arrived  were  neither  his  natural- 

*  Huntingdon  fays,  Arthur  flew  four  hundred  and  forty  Saxons,  with  his 
own  hand,  in  the  aftion  of  the  preceding  day, 

born 
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An.ch.530.  5orn  fubje6ls,    nor   connedted  with  him  by   any 
^^° "  7lt    ^^E^^  bond  of  attachment,  he  thought  proper  to  be 
Windaeaer.  rc-crowncd  at  Winchefter,  the  capital  of  his  new- 
eredled  kingdom,  and  exa6led  from  his  people  a 
new  oath  of  allegiance.     He  did  not  long  furvive 
this  ceremony,  but  died  in  peace,  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  warlike  prince,  and  a  confummate  politi- 
cian, after  having,  with  the  confent  of  his  fon, 
beitov/ed  the  ifle  of  Wight  upon  his  two  nephews 
Stufe  and  Withgar. 
Artkur's  Arthur,  in  the  decline  of  life,    was  prevented 

«ahappinefs.  irom  interrupting  the  lucceis  or  the  baxons,  by 
Oa-on-sax.    clomeflic  troublcs  that  produced  a  civil  war,  in 
which  he  loft  his  life.     His  firft  wife  had  been  car- 
ried off  by  Meluas  king  of  Somerfetfhire,  who  de- 
tained her  a  whole  year  at  Glaflenbury,  until  Ar- 
thur, difcovering  the  place  of  her  retreat,  advanced 
with  an  army  againft  the  raviiher,  who,  in  all  pro- 
bability, would  have  paid  dear  for  his  prefump- 
tion,  had  not  peace  been  effefted  and  the  lady  re- 
ftored  by  the  mediation  of  Gildas  AJbanius,  who 
iTiJiXhron.  was   Arthur's  uncle  by  his  mother.     We  do  not 
ts-Bnt.        j^g^^  ^1^^^  ^-^^  Britifh  hero  had  any  caufe  to  com- 
plain of  his  fecond  marriage  ;  but  his  third  confort 
was  debauched  by  his  own  nephew  Mordred,  a 
Cumbrian  prince,  whom  in  all  probability  fhe  ac- 
companied to  his  own  dominions  in  the  north  of 
England.     By   fuch  an  outrage  he  incurred  the 
vengeance  of  the  uncle,  which,  however,  was  for 
fome  time  fufpended  by  the  arts  and  interefl  of  his 
nephew,  who  found   means  to  excite  a  rebellion. 
Arthur  icH-  At  laft,  thc  two  princes  met  in  the  battle  of  Cam- 
batdeir     Ian  in  Lancafhire,  and  attacked  each  other  with  - 
camian.      fuch  futy  that  Mordred  fell  upon  the  fpot,  after 
'^'^^'  having  aimed  a  blow  at  Arthur,  which  proved 
mortal  *.     The  body  of  this  celebrated  monarch 

was, 

*  Mordred  had  no  territories  in  the  fliould  be  fought  at  Camelford  in 
vcft  of  England,  confequently  it  is  Cornwall,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  the 
not   at  all  probable  that  this  battle     nephew  went  in  queft  of  his  uncle,  to 

fuch 
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was,  at  his  dying  requeft,  tranfported  to  the  old  An.ch.54a, 
church  of  Glaflenbury,  and  interred  by  his  fecond 
wife  Guinever,  between  two  pyramids,  according 
to  the  defcription  given  by  Malmefbury,  and  the 
fongs  which  the  Welfh  bards  compofed  in  his 
praife  -f . 

Thus  fell  the  laft  of  the  Britifh  v/orthies,  who 
had  with  indefatigable  virtue  fo  long  fupported  the 
caufe  of  his  finking  country ;  and  was  certainly, 
excluiive  of  all  fidion  and  romance,  an  illuflrious 
hero,  of  undaunted  courage,  unfliaken  fortitude, 
unblemifhed  morals,  and  unlimited  generofity, 
which  flowed  among  all  his  dependents.  In  confe- 
quence  of  his  zeal  for  refigion  he  was  extremely  libe- 
ral to  the  church,  and  an  eminent  patron  and  pro- 
tedlor  of  the  bards,  in  whofe  poems  the  memory 


fuch  a  diftance  from  his  own  domi- 
nions J  for  it  appears  from  Vaughan's 
diflertation  on  the  Britifh  chronology, 
that  Mordred  was  the  fon  of  Lew,  a 
Cumbrian  prince  j  and  his  brother 
Gwalchmai,  or  Walwain,  was  fove- 
reign  of  Galloway  in  Scotland  ;  tho' 
he  ferved  his  uncle  Arthur  with  un- 
fliaken fidelity,  and  was  buried  at 
Rofs  in  Pembrokefhire.  Mr.  Carte, 
for  thefe  reafons,  concludes  that  the 
battle  was  fought  near  Kirky  Laun- 
dale,  not  far  from  Lancafter  j  as  this 
name  anfwers  exadlly  in  fenfe  to  the 
Britiih  word  Camlan,  fignifying  the 
valley  of  Lan. 

■f  Henry  II.  pafling  through  Wales, 
and  hearing  thofe  fongs  defcribing  the 
turial-place  of  Arthur,  was  feized 
with  an  emotion  of  curiofity  to  know 
the  truth,  and  in  the  year  1189  he 
granted  a  warrant  to  fearch  for  the 
body  of  Arthur.  After  having  dug 
feven  feet,  they  found  a  broad  grave- 
ftone,  in  the  lower  or  undermoft  fur- 
face  of  which  was  fixed  a  kaden  crofs^ 


infcribed,  hic  jacet  sepvltvs  itt- 

CLITVS  REX  ArTHURUS  IN  INSU- 
LA AvALLONiA.  Some  feet  lower  in 
the  ground,  they  difcovered  a  wooden 
cofEn,  containing  the  fkeleton  of  a 
man  of  very  large  dimenfions  j  and 
Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  who  was  then 
prefent,  fays,  he  reckoned  ten  wounds 
upon  the  Ikull,  all  of  which  had 
been  healed  up,  except  one  that  re- 
mained flill  open,  and  was  in  all  pro- 
bability the  imniediate  caufe  of  his 
death.  At  the  fame  time  the  tomb  pf 
his  fecond  wife  Guinever  was  opened, 
when  her  golden  treffes  appeared  intire 
and  bright,  and  plaited  in  a  very  cu- 
rious manner  j  but  when  touched 
funk  into  duft.  Both  fkeletons  were 
removed  into  the  new  church,  and 
there  buried  in  a  marble  tomb,  and 
the  leaden  crofs  with  the  infcription 
was  kept  in  the  treafury  of  GlafTen- 
bury  church,  until  it  was  fupprefTed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIH.  Stow's 
Chronicle, 

of 
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An.ch.542.  of  his  atchievements  is  perpetuated,  and  even  his 

exiftence  afcertained  *. 
Erkain  m-        Xhc  fatc  of  this  cxccllent  prince  was  the  more 
anarchy?      deplorable,  as  no  perfon  furvived  that  was  capable 
to  fill  his  ftation,  or  in  any  manner  fupport  the 
weight  of  government,  at  fuch  a  critical  conjunc- 
ture, when  the  Saxon  power  daily  gained  ground 
in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  and  threatened  the 
whole  Britifh  nation   v^^ith  the  total  lofs  of  their 
country.     At  this  period,  they  were  opprefTed  by 
five  cotemporary  princes,  whom  Gildas  defcribes 
as  monfters  of  wickednefs   and  impiety  •,   fo  that 
they  had  nothing  to  expedl  but  mifery  from  their 
example  and  adminiftration.     Their  names   w^re 
Aurelius  Conanus,  in  all  probability  the  defcen- 
dant  of  the  famous   Ambrofius,  Vortiporius  king 
of  the  Demitse,    Conftantinus,    Cuneglafius,  and 
Magoclunus,  who  is  mentioned  as  having  been  the 
greateil  in  power  as  well  as  in  wickednefs.     Thefe 
were  not  only  profligate  but  difunited  :    no  one  of 
them    had  power  and  interefl:  fufHcient  to  acquire 
the  fupreme  authority  over  his  competitors  ♦,  and 
their  contention  involved  the  nation  in  civil  trou- 
bles, which  rendered  it  an  eafy  prey  to  their  Saxon 
conquerors.     Thofe  invaders  had  by  this  time  dif- 
poiTefTed  the  natives  of  a  great  part  of  South  Bri- 
tain, and  the  Saxon  fettlements  were  daily  extended 
by  frelh  colonies  from  Germany. 

*    Ey  the  fongs  of  Talieffin   and  lydon,     probably    in    the    Cumbrian 

]Llowarchen,  we  are  made  acquainted  kingdom  j  the  eighth,    at   Guinion, 

■with  the  fcenes  of  his  twelve  great  now  Benchefter,  in  the   Biihopric  pf 

viftories  obtained  over    the    Saxons.  Durham  5    the   ninth,  was  at  Caer- 

The  firft  battle  was    fought   at  the  legian,    now  Chefter ;    the  tenth,  at 

mouthof  the  river  Glen,  in  Northum-  Aderith,  on  the  borders  of  Scotland  j 

berland.     The  fecond,  third,  fourth,  the  eleventh,  at  the  mountain  of  Ag- 

and    fifth  on   the   Douglas,    a    river  ned-cath  Regenion,  which  Lloyd  fup- 

runnlng  by  Wigan  in  Lancafhirc  ;  the  pofes  to   be  Arthur's  feat  by  Edin- 

fixth  near  a  biook  called  BaiTas,  fup-  burgh  j    and  the  twelfth,    at  mount 

pofcd    to    be     near    Bafingftoke,     in  Badoh,    in  Berks.     Carte's  Hift.  of 

Kampfliire  :  the  feventh,  in  Coit  Ke-  England. 

The 
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The  kingdom  of  the  Eaft  Saxons  was  already  An.ch.542. 
ereded    by  Erchinwin,    the    fon  of  Offa,    under  Progrefsof 
whom  they  gradually  became   mafters  of  ElTex,  iJjvadc^r 
Middlefex,  and  part  of  Hertfordihire  :  the  king- 
dom of  Kent  was  under  the  dominion  of  Emaric, 
the  grandfon  of  Efca,  who  had  ended  his  days  in 
peace  and  reputation.     Mercia,  founded  by  Crida, 
defcended  from  Withelig  the  fecond  fon  of  Woden, 
comprehended  the  country  from  the  Severn  eaft- 
ward  to  Lancafhire  and  Yorkfhire,    wdthout  en- 
croaching upon  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridge- 
Hiire,  which  compofed  the  kingdom  of  the  Eaft 
Angles.     As  for  thofe  who  fettled  in  Northum.ber- 
land,  under  Otta  and  Ebufa,  they  were  expofed 
to  more  oppofition  than  any  other  colony  of  their 
countrymen  had  experienced  in  this   iiland ;    for 
over  and  above  the  efforts  of  the  Britons  to  dif- 
polTefs  them,  they  were  continually  harrafTed  by  the 
Scots ;  and  therefore  gladly  received  a  new  fwarm 
of  their  brethren,  commanded  by  Ida,'  v/ho  landed 
at    Flamborough  in  Yorklhire,    and  was    unani- 
moufly   eledled   fovereign   of   the-  Northumbrian 
kincrdom,.       Mean  v/hile  Cerdic    dyin^  was   fuc-  f?2n  Hunt, 
ceeded  by  his  fon  Cynric  or  Kenric,  who,  though  chronSax. 
a  prince  of  an  enterprillng  genius,  continued  quiet, 
within  the  limits  of  his  inheritance,  till  the  death 
of  Arthur,   when  he  undertook   the   conquefc  of 
Wiltfhire,  which  he  reduced,  after  having  defeated 
the  Britons   at  Old.  Sarum,   and  taken  the  flrong 
fortrefs  of  Scaroby  rig,  hard  by  the  field  of  battle. 

The  Britons  being  now  driven  to  defpair,  col-  a  drawn 
ledled  their  v^hole  force  in  order  to  revenge,  at  one  Banbury 
blow,  all  the  calamities  they  had  luffered  from  this  ^aftie  be- 
Saxon  prince  and  his  father  -,  and  advancing  as  far  Britons  and 
as  Banbury  caille  near  Marlborough,  divided  their  Saxons. 
army  into  nine  bodies,  of  v/hich  they  form.ed  three 
regular  lines,  having  the  horfe  and  arcl-ers  upon 
,  the  wings,  in  the  manner  of  the  Romans.     In  this 
4  order 


ua 
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Some  ac- 
count of Ida, 
kingof  Nor- 
thumber- 
land» 


An.ch.5s6.  order  they  were  attacked  by  Kenrie  and  his  foil 
Ceaulin,  at  the  head  of  their  Saxons  armed  with 
fwords  and  maces,  who,  notwithftanding  all  their 
boafted  valour,  and  the  advantage  they  had  in  point 
of  weapons  over  the  arrows  and  javelins  of  the 
Britons,  could  not  terminate  the  battle,  until  nighc 
N  parted  the  combatants.     After  this  engagement, 

'Kenrie  marched  towards  the  edge  of  Berkfhire, 
which  he  muft  have  conquered  had  not  death  in- 
terpofed,  after  a  reign  in  which  he  had  rather  ftu- 
died  the  arts  of  peaceful  government,  than  profe- 
cuted  the  operations  of  war,  though  he  had  ac- 
quired  fuch  reputation  in  arms  while  his  father 

An.Cb.560.    YiYQ^^ 

This  period  is  likewife  diftinguifhed  by  the 
death  of  Ida,  king  of  Northumberland,  who  had 
reigned  with  equal  dignity  and  fuccefs  *,  and  di- 
vided his  dominions  between  his  two  fons  -^lla  and 
Adda,  the  firfl  of  whom  inhabited  that  part  of  his 
kingdom  called  Deira,  while  Adda  ruled  in  the 
divifion  of  Bernicia.  But,  as  Ceaulin,  the  fon  of 
Kenrie,  king  of  WelTex,  was  by  this  time  acknow- 
ledged as  the  fuprem.e  head  of  the  Saxon  confede- 
racy, we  fhall  henceforward  pay  our  chief  attention 
to  the  concerns  of  that  warlike  prince.  His  great 
power  and  reputation  not  only  entailed  upon  him 
the  averfion  of  the  Britons,  but  even  infpired  his 
own  countrymen  with  envy  and  ambitious  emula- 
tion. 

Etiielbert,  king  of  Kent,  a  young  prince  of  tower- 
ing pride  and  fome  capacity,  prefuming  upon  his 
own  pov/er  and  talents,  and  refenting  the  lofs  of 
that  preheminence  among  the  Saxons  vv'hich  his 
progenitors  had  maintained,  refolved  to  invade  the 
xiominions  of  Ceaulin,  who  advanced  with  his 
brother  Cutha,  to  chafiife  his  arrogance  5  and  the 
two  armies  meeting  at  WimbJeton  in  Surry,  Ethel- 
bcrt  was  defeated  with  great  flaughter. 

After 


Ethelbert 
routed  by 
Ceaulin  at 
Wimble- 
ton. 
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After  this   encounter,    Ceanlin's  forces,  under  An.ch.s6a« 
the  command  of  his  brother  Cutha  or  Cutholf,  The  Britons 
advancing  as  far  as  Bedford,    fought  the  battle  Bedford/^ 
which  decided  the  fate  of  Mercia  ;    for  the  Britons 
being  defeated,  had  no  alternative  but  that  of  fub- 
mitting  quietly  or  abandoning  their  country.     Cu- 
tha's    vi6tory  being  followed  by  the  redudrion  of 
Leighton,    Aylefbury,    Benfmgton,    and   Eigne- 
fham,  which  were  towns  of  importance,  Ceaulin 
foon  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  vale  of  Bucks, 
and  all  Oxfordfhire.     Then  he  undertook  the  con- 
queil  of  Glouceflerlhire,  and  fought  a  very  bloody 
battle  with  the  Britons  at  Derham,  near  Marsfield, 
where  they  were  defeated,  and  thi'ee  of  their  princes 
flain  •,  and  the  cities  of  Bath,  Cirenceller  and  Glou- 
cefter,  fubmitted  to  the  conqueror.     Neverthelefs,  ^"rdfltPe- 
fome  parts  of  the  country  held  out  feven  years  after  than-ieagh. 
the  adion,  till  the  battle  of  Fethan-leagh,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  Fretherne,  on  the  eaflern  bank  of  the 
Severne,   but  more  probably  Featherilone-haugh, 
in  the  north  of  England,  where  the  Britons  at  firil 
gained  a   confiderable  advantage :     but,    Ceaulin 
rallying  his  forces,  returned  to  the  charge  v/ith  re- 
doubled  fury,    and   obtained  a  complete  vidtory, 
which  however  he  dearly  bought  with  the  life  of  EtheWd? 
his  fon  Cuthwin,  a  young  prince  of  great  expefta-  Huntingd. 
tion.  An.ch.584. 

The  Britons  were,  upon  this  occafion,  com- 
manded by  Malgo  or  Magoclunus,  whom  they 
had  folemnly  eledled  for  their  fovereign ;  and  he 
was  reinforced  by  a  ftrong  body  of  Scots,  under 
the  condudl:  of  Griffin,  fent  thither  as  auxiliaries 
by  his  father  king  Aidan,  with  whom  the  Britifh 
monarch  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  i,  while 
Ceaulin's  .army  v/as  reinforced  by  Ethelfred,  king 
of  Northumberland,  and  Brudeus,  monarch  of  the 
Pi6ls.  This  a6tion  muft  have  been  fought  with 
great  fury  on  both  iides  ^    for,  exclulive  of  Cuth- 

win's 
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An.ch.584.  win's  death,  the  prince  of  Scotland  and  his  coufin 
Bruden,  lord  of  the  ifland  Mona  were  left  dead 
upon    the  field,    Ethelfred  loft  an   eye,    and  the 

Fordun.       pi(5tifa  kina;  was  dano;erou(ly  wounded. 

~  This  defeat,    and  the  arrival  of  Cerdic,     who 

to  waSr  formed  the  Mercian  kingdom  about  this  period, 
obliged  the  Britons  to  retire  beyond  the  Severne, 
in, order  to  wait  for  another  opportunity  to  attack 
the  Saxons  with  fome  profpect  of  fuccefs  ;  and 
fuch  an  occafion  very  foon  occurred.  The  ferocious 
difpofition  of  Ceaulin  rendered  him  as  odious  to  his 
own  fubjeds,  as  he  was  detefted  by  Ethelbert 
king  of  Kent,  who  had  not  laid  aiide  the  hope  of  re- 
trieving the  former  importance  of  his  family.  He 
therefore  fomented  the  difcontent  of  Ceaulin's  fub- 
jedls,  until  it  broke  out  in  an  open  rebellion, 
headed  by  his  own  nephew  Ceolric,  fon  of  the  brave 
Cutholf,  lately  deceafed,  and  even  engaged  the 
Britons  and  Scots  in  his  confederacy,  by  flattering 
them  with  the  hope  of  revenging  themfelves  upon 
the  tyrant.  They  joined  forces  therefore,  and  ad- 
vancing to  Wodnefburg,  or  Yv^antborough  in  Wilts, 
gave  battle  to  Ceaulin,  who  being  defeated,  fled 
from  his  dominions  and  died  in  exile,  v/hile  his 
kingdom  devolved  to  Ceola,  and  Ethelbert  was  de- 

An.ch.502.  clared  chief  of  the  Saxon  confederacy. 

Etheibert's        This  prince,    v^^ho  had  very  early  in  life  dif- 

great  power,  pj^yg^]  ]^^|g  ambition,  was  by  this  time  diflinguifhed 
for  his  great  capacity,  and  foon  rendered  himfelf 
formidable  by  his  power  to  the  other  Saxon  po- 
tentates. He  married  Bertha,  daughter  of  Chere- 
bert  king  of  Paris  ;  an  alliance,  which  while  it 
gratified  his  pride,  added  luftre  and  importance  to 
his  character  at  home ;  fo  that  he  was  enabled  to 
exercife a  kind  of  tyrannical  dominionover  the  Sax- 
ons, who  were  fettled  to  the  fouthv/ard  of  the  Hum  - 
ber.  On  the  death  of  Crida  king  of  Mercia,  he 
feized  that  kingdom  as  lord-paramount,  tho'  Widda, 

the 
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tlie  Ton  of  the  late  king,  ftill  furvived ;  but  finding  Aft,ch,592, 
this  acl  of  violence  had  produced  murmurs  and  dif- 
contents  among  the  other  Saxon  princes,  he  thought 
proper  10  reflore  it,  after  it  had  continued  three 
years  in  his  polTeiTion,  though  he  flill  referved  a 
fort  of  fuperiority  over  Widda's  admin iilration. 

O  F    T  H  E    C  H  U  R  C  H* 

BEfore  we  proceed  with  the  hiilory  of  that  period  SeminaH^s 
which  beo;ins  with  the  converfionof  the  Britifh  p^f;^!'"^ 
Saxons  to  Chriilianity,  the  reader  will  exped  that 
fome  account  Ihould  be  given  of  the  difputes  and 
troubles  in  which  the  chriilian  church  was  involved, 
from  the  departure  of  the  Romans  to  the  ellabliih- 
ment  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  -,  we  ihall  therefore 
in  this  place,  infert  a  brief  abilrad  of  thofe  tran- 
fa6lions. 

We  are  informed  by  the  venerable  Bede,  that  St, 
Germanus  and  Lupus,  who  had  re-efrablifhed  the 
true  faith  at  Verolam  by  their  teaching,  preaching, 
and  working  of  miracles,  were  no  fooner  departed 
from  the  ifland,  than  Pelagianifm  began  to  revive, 
and  regained  with  fuch  rapidity  the  ground  it  had 
loil,  that  another  application  was  made  to  St.  Ger- 
manus, v/ho,  in  conjunction  with  Severus  bifhop 
of  Triers,  returned  to  Britain,  and  performed  fuch 
a  miraculous  cure  upon  the  lame  fon  of  a  nobleman 
called  Elathius,  that  the  people  were  convinced  of 
their  being  the  chofen  miflionaries  of  God,  and  the 
chief  profefibrs  of  Pelagianifm  were  banifhed  from 
their  country.  Then  the  holy  Germanus  inilituted 
fchools  of  learning,  under  the  infpe6lion  of  perlbns 
eminent  for  their  abilities.  Dubricius  taught  in 
one  of  thefe  feminaries  at  LandafF;  another  was 
fuperintended  by  one  Daniel  ;  and  Iltutus  kept  a 

Numb.  ly.  L  great 
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great  fchool  at  Lantuit  in  Glamorganfhire,  where 
a  great  number  of  the  Britifli  nobility  received  their 
education.  As  for  Dubricius,  he  was  firfl:  created 
bifhop  of  LandaiF,  and  afterwards  confecrated  arch- 
bifnop  of  Caer-leon  or  Chefler,  from  whence  he 
transferred  the  metropoHtan  fee  to  LandafE  He 
ereded  twelve  monafleries,  and  taught  his  monks 
to  earn  their  fubfiftence  v/ith  the  labour  of  their 
hands.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  confecrated  by 
Germanus  and  Lupus.  Aurelius  Ambrofius  con- 
firmed his  eleftion  :  on  that  prince's  death,  he  in- 
veiled  Uther  and  afterwards  Arthur  with  the  en- 
SftlTcW  ^^§^^  ^^  royalty  ;  and  lailly  retired  to  an  hermitage, 
thehift.cf  where  he  ended  his  days,  after  having  refigned  the 
Dubricius.    pomp  of  the  archbilhopric. 

Three  arch-  From  the  firll  eflablifhment  of  Chriflianity  in 
soudb  Bri-'^  this  ifland,  there  were  three  archbilhoprics,  namely, 
tain.  of  York,  London,  and  Caer-leon,  to  whom  eight 

and  twenty  bifhops  or  flamens  were  fubjecl.  He 
of  London  prefided  over  all  Cornwall,  and  the 
country  northward  to  the  Humber.  Northum- 
berland and  Albany  were  under  the  jurifdidlion  of 
the  archbifhop  of  York,  and  the  fee  of  Caer-leon 
PoTchron.    extended  over  the  whole  principality  of  Wales. 

Dubricius  had  one  place  of  Hudy  on  the  river 
Wey,  and  another  at  Mofhrofs,  and  is  faid  to  have 
inflrudled  a  thoufand  difciples,  among  v/hom  were 
St.  TheliauSy  Samfon,  Idanus,  and  other  diftin- 
guillied  characters.  Nor  was  Iltutus  lefs  eminent 
for  the  number  and  quality  of  his  pupils,  among 
whom  we  numiber  Samfon,  archbiiliopric  of  Dole 
in  Brittany  •,  Paul  biihop  of  the  Oxifmii,  a  fee 
comprehending  the  diocefes  of  Treguier,  St.  Pol 
and  St.  Brieu  3  and  at  this  period,  Britain  fiouriflied 
in  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  learning. 

The  monaflery  of  Banchor  or  Bangor  was  an- 
other feminary  that  gave  many  valuable  men  to  the 
church,  and  v/as  fo  populous,  as  wQ  aie  informed 
i  by 
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by  Bede,  that  when  the  monks  were  feparated  into 
feven  divifions,  each  contained  three  hundred  bro- 
thers, that  maintained  themfelves  by  the  labour  of 
their  hands  :  one  hundred  of  thefe  were  appointed 
to  perform  divine  fervice  at  one  time  %  and  were 
fucceeded  by  an  equal  number  in  rotation  ;  fo  that 
it  continued  the  whole  day  without  intermiffion.       ^=^^« 

The  Britifh  church  owed  the   firft  form  of  its  ^'''g""^.^^ 
liturgy  to  Germanus  and  Lupus^  who  introduced  coundiVoF 
the  ..worlhip  of  the  Gallican  church  ;  and  this  was  ^y"°^^ 
at  that  time  very  different  from  the  ritual  of  the 
church  of  Rome. 

The  fir  ft  Welfli  cdiincil  of  the  clergy  was  at 
fembled  in  order  to  take  cognizance  of  Vortigern^s 
profligacy,  after  that  prince  had  been  doomed  to 
deftruclion  by  the  prophecies  of  Merlin  ;  and  they 
feemed  to  have  raifed  Aurelius  Ambrofius  to  the 
throne  by  their  fole  power  and  influence.  An.cii»465, 

The  next  occafion  for  v/hich  the  Britifh  fynod 
aflem.bled,  was  the  confecration  of  St.  Dubricius 
and  Theliaus,  the  firfl  of  whom  was  ele6led  arch- 
bifhop  of  Caer-leon,  and  the  other  bifhop  of  Lan- 
daff,  though  not  without  the  corifent  of  the  fo- 
vereign.  An-.chi5i^» 

The  third  general  council  v/as  convocated  to  re- 
cognize the  fight  of  Arthur,  to  whom  they  fwore 
allegiance  \  and  he  in  return  confirmed  their  rights^ 
privileges,  and  poffefTions.  Immediately  after  this 
allernbly  Dubricius  is  faid  to  have  retired  from  the 
world,  and  to  have  been  fucceeded  by  Arthur's 
uncle  St.  David,  who  was  educated  by  Faulinus,  a 
difciple  of  Germanus,  and  confecrated,  together 
V/ith  Elaus  and  Theliaus,  by  the  patriarch  of  Je- 
rufalem,  to  v/hich  place  there  was  at  that  period  a 
great  refort  of  Britifh  devotees, 

•    The  fourth  fynod   was  held  at  a  place  called  Peiaglamfm 
Slandewy,  in  the  church  of  Si.  David  at  Brevy,  sf'Savil^^ 
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and  afTembled  in  order  to  concert  meafures  for  fup- 

prefTing  the  Pelagian  herefy,  which  had  revived 

and  made  a  con fider able  progrefs.     Here  fuch  a 

number  of  bifhops  aflifted,  as  might  feem  incredible, 

}f  we  did  not  know  that  in  thofe  days  there  were 

itinerant   bifhops,    who   had  no   fettled   diocefes. 

St.  David  held  forth  at  this  council  with  fuch  force 

of  eloquence,  as  in  a  great  meafure  extinguilhed 

^  the  flame  of  Pelagianifm,  and  was  created  metro - 

tiq.  o/Brit'  politan  over  all  the  churches  in  the  weftern  parts  of 

church.       Britain. 

An.ch.560.       There  was  another  fynod  at  Landaff,  convocated 
by  Oudoceus,  the  fucceflfor  of  Theliaus,  upon  a 
Manncus     vcry  remarkable  occafion.     Mauricus,kingof  Gla- 
mwlanSre',  ^^^g^^^^^^y  and  Cynctu,  another  petty  fovereign, 
excommuni-  met  at  Landaff,  and  fwore  a  mutual  peace  upon 
the  relics  of  their  faints  :   in  the  fequel,  Mauricus, 
notwithflanding  his  oath,  flew  Cynetu  in  a  treacher- 
ous manner  -,  when  the  clergy  looking  upon  them- 
felves  as  guarantees  of  the  peace,   proceeded  to  ec- 
clefiaftical  cenllires  ^   and  Oudoceus,  in  full  con- 
vocation,  excommunicated  Mauricus  for  the  mur- 
der,  and  violation  of  his  oath,  concluding  the  fen- 
,  .    .  ,       tence  with  an  anathema,  imprecating  that  his  days 
might  be  few ;  his  children  orphans  ;  and  his  wife, 
Speiman's    a  widow.     The  king,  in  confequence  of  this  ex~ 
^'^'^'        communication,  finding  himfelf  abandoned  by  his 
fubjecls,  humbled  himfelf  before  the  bifliop,   who 
abfolved  him  of  the  curfe,  on  his  profeffion  of  pe- 
nitence, and  promife  to  fail,  pray,  and  give  alms  : 
yet  the  interdiction  was  not  removed,  until  he  had 
given  undoubted  proofs  of  his  fmeerity,  in  four 
manors  granted  to  the  church  of  Landaff,   for  the 
redemption  of  his  own  foul  and  that  of  Cynetu, 
whom  he  had  murdered:  a  circumfcance  that  entails 
the  fufpicion  of  feliiilincfs  upon  the  memory  of  the 
good  bifhop. 
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*  Among  all  the  iaftances  of  ecclefiaftlc  autho- 
rity exercifed  over  the  Britifli  princes  in  thofe  days, 
we  find  no  example  of  a  king's  being  dethroned, 
and  his  place  fupplied  with  another,  by  the  apo- 
ftolical  power  of  the  clergy  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
following  incident  plainly  proves  that  they  did  not 
conceive  th-emfelves  to  be  vefled  with  any  fuch  pre- 
rogative. Morcant,  and  Frioc  his  uncle,  two  petty  Morcantab- 
princes  of  Wales,  had,  according  to  the  fafhion  of  J^//,^?y°ana 
the  times,  folemnly  fworn  in  prefence  of  St.  Ou-  murder. 
doceus  and  his  clergy,  that  if  ever  the  one  fhould 
murther  or  betray  the  other,  the  offender  fhould 
not  have  it  in  his  power  to  commute  his  crim.e  for 
gold  or  filver,  but  refign  the  government  of  his 
Ivingdom,  and  end  his  days  in  pilgrimage.  This 
oath  was  foon  violated  by  Morcant,  who  murdered 
his  uncle ;  and  then  defired  he  might  buy  off  the 
penalty  from  the  church  of  Landaff.  The  cafe 
v/as  debated  in  full  fynod  at  Landaff;  and  he 
was  abfoived  on  promife  of  fafiing,  praying,  and 
giving  alms  i  that  the  government  might  not  fuf- 
fer  by  his  abfence,  as  they  had  no  power  to  create 
a  new  king.  This  decree  not  only  implies  the  li- 
mited power  of  the  clergy,  but  is  a  lure  mark  of 
the  independency  of  the  Britifli  church,  which  thus 
proceeded  to  exert  the  laft  ilroke  of  facerdotal  au- 
thority without  the  fandlion  of  Rome,  or  any  pre» 
tended  fuperiority  of  ecclefiaftic  jurifdidion,  to 
which  no  delinquent  ever  dreamed  of  appealing 
from  the  cenfure  of  our  own  prelates. 

The  princes  of  thofe  days  mull  have  been  ex- 
tremely barbarous  and  brutal:  for  we  find  there 
was  another  fynod  held  at  the  fame  place,  by  the 
fame  prelate,  upon  a  fimilar  fubject.  A  certain 
prince,   called  Guidnorth,  flev;  his  ov/n  brother ; 

*  This  and  the  following  tranfac-  which  contains  alfo  a  curious  detail 
tions  are  extrafted  from  an  old  manu-  of  the  ceremony  of  the  oath  and  the 
fcript  hiftoiy  of  the  church  of  Landaff,     abfolution, 
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and,  being  excommunicated  by  the  clergy,  fufFered 
under  the  fentence  three  whole  years,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  v/hich  he  had  recourfe  to  Oudoceus,  who 
fent  him  in  pilgrimage  to  Samfon  archbiihop  of 
pole,  in  Bretagne,  where  he  thought  the  prince 
might  comfortably  accomplifh  his  penance,  as  an 
intimacy  fubfnied  between  Samfon  and  Theliaus  of 
Landaff ;  and  as  Guidnorth  w^ould  be  perfedlly  at 
his  eafe  among  people  who  fpoke  his  own  language, 
and  owned  themfelves  of  Britilh  extraction.  This 
royal  penitent,  however,  thought  the  term  pre- 
fcribed  for  his  penance  was  too  tedious,  and  re- 
turned to  Britiiin  before  it  was  expired,  in  hope  of 
prevailing  upon  Oudoceus  to  allow  of  commutation  j 
and  although  that  good  prelate  died  before  he  could 
obtain  his  confent,  he  purchafed  abfolution  of  his 
fucceffor  Berthguin  for  a  valuable  confideration. 
Befides  thefe  councils  held  by  Oudoceus,  St.  David 
aifembled  a  fynod  at  a  place  called  Vittory,  in 
which  the  a61:s  of  the  council  of  Brevy  were  con- 
firmed, and  new  regulations  made  for  the  better 
government  of  the  church. 

The  chriftian  religion,  if  wt  may  believe  Gildas, 
never  fuffered  more  perfecution  thari  it  underwent 
in  Britain,  from  the  barbarity  of  the  Saxon  pagans, 
who  burned  all  the  cities  and  churches  to  the  ground 
from  fea  to  fea,  and  itained  the  altars  with  the 
blood  of  the  clergy,  after  having  mafiacred  all  thofe 
whom  they  found  in  the  exercife  of  the  chriftian 
religion.  We  mull,  however,  read  with  caution 
the  writings  of  a  Britifh  author,  who  feems  to  have 
been  rancorouHy  prejudiced  againfl  the  enemies  of 
his  country.  It  has  been  a  conilant  rernark  in  all 
9ges,  that  no  quarrel  rages  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  cruelty 
and  outrage,  as  that  v/hich  is  inflamed  with  an  in- 
^redient  of  religion.  The  Saxons  were  confidered, 
not  barely  as  enemies  and  invaders  of  the  Britons, 
but  as  impious  pagans  and  idolaters,  who  came  to 
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deftroy  the  faith,  and  feize  the  lands  of  the  clergy. 
Thefe  were  fuch  aggravations  of  hoftile  intent,  that 
even  when  the  Britons  found  themfelves  altogether 
unable  to  cope  with  the  intruders,  the  priefts  would 
not  allow  them  to  fubmit,  but  wound  them  up  to 
an  enthuiiaftic  fury,  which  prompted  them  to  rufh 
upon  the  fwords  of  their  enemies  ;  and  all  that  pe- 
rifhed  by  their  own  madnefs  were  accounted  mar- 
tyrs to  their  religion. 

We  do  not  find  that  thofe  who   fubmitted  and 
lived  among  the  conquerors,  were  molefted  on  the 
fcore  of  religion  :  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  from 
St.  Gregory's  letter  to  Theodoret  and  Theobald, 
kings  of  the  Franks,  that  the  Saxons  influenced 
(without  doubt)  by  the  example  of  thofe  peaceable 
Britons,  difcovered  a  defire  to  become  chriflians  ; 
but  that  the  church  of  the  Britons,  from  motives 
of  hatred  and  averfion,  refufed  to  encourage  them 
in  thofe  laudable  fentiments,  or  to  inilru^l  them  in 
the  principles  and  do6lrines  of  the  true  faith  :  nay, 
it  was   this  pious  difpofition  which  induced  that 
pope  to  fend  over  Auguftin  to  complete  the  work 
of  their  con verfion.     Before   his  elevation  to  the  Gregory  un. 
pontificate,  he  chanced  one  day  to  pafs  through  the  converfion" 
fiave-market,  where  obferving  fome  young  men,  oftheEng* 
of  engaging  afpedts,  ftanding  ready  to  be  fold  to 
the  beft  bidder,  he  inquired  about  their  country, 
and  finding  they  were  Engliih  pagans,   was  feized 
with  an  emotion  of  pity,  which  did  not  arife  from 
the  circum  fiances  of  their  flavery,  but  from  the 
thraldom  of  their  fouls,  which  were  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  devil.     The  good  man  was  fo  much 
melted  by  this  confideration,  that  he  refolved  to  de- 
liver the  whole  nation  from  the  tyranny  of  Satan,  and 
with  that  view  he  actually  embarked  in  a  Ihip  for 
Britain,  when  his  pious  intention  was  fruftrated  by 
his  popularity  in  Rome  ;  for  his  defign  was  no 
fooner  made  public,  than  the  citizens  prefented  a 
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remonftrance  to  pope  Benedid,  requeiling  that 
Gregory  might  not  be  fuffered  to  abfent  himfelf 
from  his  evangelical  functions  in  that  city  \  and 
he  was  recalled  accordingly. 
Sends  Au-  Ke  did  not  however  lay  afide  his  apoftolical  de- 
fign  ;  for,  when  he  fucceeded  Pelagius  in  the  papal 
chair,  he  ordered  a  monk  called  Auguftin,  and 
others  of  the  fame  brotherhood,  to  undertake  the 
office  of  miffionaries  in  Britain.  They  obeyed  his 
holinefs,  though  they  had  no  great  flomach  to  the 
enterprize  •,  but  their  terrors  waxed  fo  ftrong,  be- 
fore they  had  performed  one  halt  of  the  journey, 
that  they  fent  back  Auguilin  with  a  petition  to  the 
pope,  begging  they  might  be  excufed  from  a  mif- 
fion  that  muft  neceifarily  expofe  their  lives  to  the 
mofi:  imminent  danger  from  the  prejudice  and 
barbarity  of  fuch  a  ferocious  nation,  Neverthelefs, 
Gregory  would  not  be  diverted  from  his  purpofe, 
by  the  importunities  of  thofe  poor  terrified  monks, 
to  whom  he  difpatched  Augudin  with  a  letter  to 
this  effe6l : 

"  Gregory,  fervant  of  the  fervants  of  God^  to 
^'  the  fervants  of  our  Lord. 

^'  Dearly  beloved  children, 

^'  Becaufeit  had  been  better  not  to  begin  at  all, 
<^  than  to  recede  even  in  thought  from  thofe  things 
*'  th^t  are  already  begun,  you  mud  fulfil  the  good 
'^  work  which,  with  God's  ailliiance,  you  have 
\^.  undertaken  :  let  not,  therefore,  your  hearts  be 
^^  appalled  by  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  or  the 
"  tongues  of  malicious  men,  but  proceed  under 
''  the  guidance  and  direcSiion  of  God,  with  all  di- 
^^  ligence  and  fervour  to  accompiifn  the  great  work 
'•  you  have  fo  happily  commenced,  in  full  confi- 
•^^  dence  that  in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  of  the 
^'  labour,  the  glory  of  your  eternal  reward  will  be 
*•'  augmented.  Humbly  obey  in  all  things  your 
^^  j-eturning  director  Auguftin,    whom  we   have 
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"  conftituted  your  abbot,  well  knowing  that  what- 
ever fhall  be  done  by  his  advice,  will  turn  out 
to  the  advantage  of  your  fouls  in  all  things. 
May  God  Almighty  prote6l  you  with  his  grace, 
"  and  grant  that  I  may  fee  the  fruit  of  your  labour 
in  that  country  where  our  eternal  habitation  is 
fixed:  though  I  cannot  be  your  fellow-labourer, 
let  me  rejoice  in  your  reward,  as  one  that  wilhcs 
"  tofhareyour  toils..  Finally,  may  God  protedb 
"  you  from  ail  danger,  my  deareil  children." 

At  the  fame  time,  he  recommended  them  ftrongly 
to  ^thercus,  archbilhop  of  Aries,  defiring  that  he 
would  aiTift  them  with  all  mianner  of  accomimoda- 
tions  in  their  journey  j  and  he  fent  letters  of  the 
fame  purport  to  the  king  and  queen  of  the  Franks, 
by  v/hom  they  were  fupplied  with  interpreters,  who 
greatly  facilitated  the  fuccefs  of  the  million  *. 


Bed.  I.  i. 


*  Britain^  even  in  this  age,  pro- 
duced a  number  of  men  eminent  for 
piety  and  learning  5  the  moft  remark- 
able of  whom  were  Dubricius,  St.  Da- 
vid, the  twoSamfons,  both  archbiiiicps 
of  york,  and  both  tranflated  from 
thence  to  the  archbifliopric  of  Dole 
in  Brittany  ;  the  fecond  is  faid  to  have 
been  of  royal  birth,  and  to  have  carried 
abroad  with  him  many  records  relat- 
ing to  his  fee,  which  never  could  be 
recovered.  Cadacus,  abbot  of  Lan- 
carvon,  was  the  fon  of  a  petty  prince, 
and  inherited  a  large  family  eftare, 
which  he  expended  in  acts  of  hofpi- 
tality  and  munificence,  maintaining 
three  hundred  poor  people,  chiefly 
clergj'men,  and  keeping  an  open  table 
for  all  comers.  Paternus,  defcended  of 
a  noble  family  of  the  Armorican  Bri- 
tons, that  he  might  indulge  a  turn 
for  religious  folitude,  concealed  him- 
felf  for  fome  time  in  Ireland,  from 
whence  he  came  over  to  Wales,  where 
he  acquired  vaft  reputation  for  huma- 
nity and  wifdom,  by  which  hs  ccm- 


promifed  many  difpntes,  and  recon- 
ciled the  moft  inveterate  enemies. 
While  he  refidcd  in  Cardiganfhire,  he 
effe£ted  by  his  mediation  the  cele- 
brated peace  among  the  Britiil-i  princes, 
after  Arthur's  der.th,  lived  in  great 
friendfhip  with  St.  David  and  The- 
liaus,  and  lailly  retired  to  his  own 
country,  where  ht  died.  Camden  tells 
us,  there  is  ftill  a  church  ftanding  In 
Cardiganfliire,  dedicated  to  his  me- 
moi7,  under  the  name  of  Lhan-Ba- 
dern-Vaur.  St.  Theliaus  was  pupil  to 
St.  David,  and  pieferred  to  the  fee  of 
Landaffj  in  which  he  acquired  great 
reputation,  vv-hich  was  equalled  by 
that  oi  his  fucceffor,  St.  Oudoceus, 
St.  Petroc  was  a  zealous  promoter  of 
the  chriftian  religion  in  Ireland,v.-herc 
he  lived  twenty  years,  though  he  was 
orisinally  of  Pctrocftow  or  Padftow, 
in  Cornwall :  upon  his  return  to  Bri- 
tain he  lived  in  a  monaftery  near  the 
Severn,  where  he  inftrufted  pupils  of 
the  Tirft  quality.  As  for  St.  David, 
h'S  k  f^id  to  havs  died  in  the  hundred 
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and  forty -fixth  year  of  his  age,  leav- 
ing behind  him  an  unequalled  cha- 
rafter  for  eloquence  and  an  exemplary 
life. 

Among  thefe  worthies  we  may 
pjace  St.  K^ntigern,  otherw;  e  called 
St.  Mongo,  who  was  abbot  of  Glaf- 
gow,  in  Scotland  j  but  lived  many 
years  in  North  Wales,  where  he 
founded  a  religious  fociety,  and  ac- 
q^ired  great  reputation  for  learning 
and  piety  ;  then  he  returned  to  his 
own  country,  where  he  died  in  the 
year  ^60, 


St.  Afaph,  a  Welchman  of  noble 
extradlion,  was  pupil  to  Kentigern, 
who  made  him  his  fucceffor,  both  in 
his  monaftery  and  bifhopric, 

St.  Columba  w^as  an  Irifhroan, 
v/hofe  evangelic  labours  were  chiefiy 
confined  to  North  Britain. 

Gildas  firudied  under  Iltutus,  and 
was  a  monk  at  Glaffenbury  :  he  re- 
iided  alfo  in  Brittany,  where  he 
Vv'rote  his  hiilory,  and  died  about  the 
year  570, 

Ufher's  Antic*. 
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Account  of  the  civil  and  religious  government: 
amongft  the  SAXONS, 

IN  order  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the 
genius  of  the  Saxons  who  fettled  in  England, 
and  whofe  hillory  begins  as  it  were  at  this  period, 
it  will  be  neceiTary  to  give  a  fuccin6l  account  of 
their  civil  and  religious  government,  as  well  as  of 
the  particular  cufloms  by  which  their  character  is 
difliinguifhed  and  afcertained. 

Their  government  was  ariftocratical ;  for,  tho* 
the  people  were  confuked  in  all  affairs  of  very  great 
confequence,  or  fundamental  points  of  conilitution, 
and  their  fentiments  exprefTed  in  a  very  tumultuary 
manner,  the  authority  refided  in  a  few  noblemen, 
who  were  no  other  than  chieftains  of  diftindl  tribes, 
united  for  their  mutual  advantage.  Of  thefe  a  cer- 
tain number  was  chofen,  to  fuperintend  the  admi- 
niftration  of  juftice  *,  and  in  time  of  war  one  of  that 
number  was  eledled  general  or  king,  but  his  power 
expired  at  the  return  of  peace.  We  are  not  to  look 
for  a  fettled  conilitution  among  the  Saxons,  who 
firfl  landed  in  Britain.  They  were  bold  illiterate 
adventurers,  who  enlifted  as  volunteers  with  com- 
manders of  approved  valour,  under  v/hofe  condu6c- 
they  hoped  to  gain  an  agreeable  fettlement,  or  reap 
a  plentiful  harveft  of  plunder.  Though  they  re^ 
tained  the  manners  and  cufloms  of  their  own  coun- 
try, it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  they  would  adhere  to  the 
eilabliflied  forms  of  government  in  a  military  ex-- 
pedition,  during  which  they  were  obliged  to  con- 
trive new  regulations  according  to  the  emergency 
of  their  affairs,  the  charader  of  their  leaders,  an4 
the  inconllancy  or  caprice  of  their  own  difpofition. 
When  they  acquired  fettlements  in  Britain,  they 
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formed  new  focieties,  and  would  have  naturally 
adopted  the  conftitution  of  their  own  country,  had 
not  divers  circumflances  concurred  to  fhew  them 
the  expediency  of  altering  the  fyftem  of  govern- 
ment. Their  leaders  had  gained  an  acceffion  of 
power,  in  the  courfe  of  their  military  command  ; 
and  the  foldiers,  inured  to  rapine  and  irregularities, 
could  not  be  reflrained  within  proper  bounds,  by 
any  civil  inftitution  weaker  than  that  of  regal  au- 
thority. Nor  without  fuch  a  power  to  unite,  con- 
troul,  and  command  the  petty  chiefs  as  Vv^ell  as  the 
commons,  could  the  necelTary  meafures  have  been 
taken  for  the  prefervation  of  their  colonies  in  a 
ilrange  country  furrounded  by  implacable  foes,  who 
exerted  their  utmofl  vigilance,  courage,  and  aclivity 
,w/ffnfr    for  their  deftrudion.     Thefe  confiderations,    rein- 

jlivcir  a  pal-* 

tictikr  per-   forccd  by  the  motives  of  private  intereft  and  am- 
fcverefgn'^^  bition,  Induccd  the  communities  of  the  Saxon  ad  - 
power.        venturers   in  England,  to  inveft  particular  perfons 
\vith  the   kingly  prerogative,  under  fuch  rellric- 
tions,  hov/ever,  as  formed  a  mutual  compadl,  ren* 
dering  the  ties  of  allegiance  and  prote6tion  equally 
binding  and  reciprocal. 
Their  ori-        Bcforc  this  eftablifhm-ent  of  fovereign  authority, 
cra^y.  ^  °'  the  Saxons  affembled  upon  certain  days  to  deliberate 
upon  public   affairs  ;  and  they  generally  met  in 
arms.     The  aflembly  being  convened,  filence  v/as 
commanded  by  a  prieft,  Vv^ho  feem.s  to  have  had 
great  authority  on  fuch  occafions  :  then,  fome  per- 
fon  eminent  for   military   virtue,    quality  or  elo- 
quence, flood  up  and  harrangued  the  multitude  on 
the  fubjedl  of  their   m.eeting  •,  and  his  fpeech  was 
■     either  condem^ned  by   a  tumultuous  noife,  or  ap- 
plauded by  the  clattering  of  their  javelins.     The 
common  bufinefs  of  thefe  councils  was  to  appoint 
chiefs  for  prefiding  in  their  feveral  divifions,  fhires, 
ftreets,  and  villages  •,  and  each  of  thefe  prefidents 

v^'as 
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was  afTifted  by  an  hundred  commoners  by  way  of 
alTefTors  *. 

Though  thofe  confultations  were  held  by  the  ^^fj"^.^^-^^ 
chiefs  and  people  in  common,  every  individual  was  kn^ghJw. 
not  admitted  to  the  council,  v/hich  confifced  of  fuch 
only  as  wore  armour,  and  no  man  was  entitled  to 
this  privilege  until  he  had,  by  the  confent  and  de- 
termination of  the  council,  been  formally  armed 
by  fome  relation  or  godfather  with  a  fiiield  and 
lance ;  fo  that  this  ceremony  feems  to  have  been  Tadt.  de 
the  original  of  knighthood.  Mor.Gcrm, 

The  Saxon  hufband,  inilead  of  receiving  a  por- 
tion, fettled  a  dower  upon  his  wife  at  marriage ; 
and  if  fhe  proved  falfe  to  his  bed,  he  was  permitted 
by  law  to  cut  off  her  hair,  flrip  her  naked,  turn 
her  out  of  doors,  in  prefence  of  her  relations,  and 
fcourge  her  through  the  public  fbreets. 

The  children  fucceeded  to  the  inheritance  of  their 
fathers,  without  v/ill  :  but  after  their  fettlement  in 
Britain,  they  found  it  convenient  to  alter  this  in- 
ftitution  •,  as  all  the  property  accruing  from  conqueft 
was  perfonal  acquifition,  and  therefore  alienable. 
Hence  their  bocland  or  free  tenure,  grantable  by 
deed,  was  deemed  alienable  by  will  -,  whereas  all 
the  Ions  inherited'  alike  the  lands  held  by  feofage. 

They  deemed  it  neceflary  to  maintain  the  animo-  Their  fami- 
fities  and  feuds  as  well  as  the  friendihips  of  their  punai^os,""^ 
fathers  :  the  crime  of  murder  v/as  punifhed  by  a 
fine  of  cattle,  to  be  diilributed  among  the  family 
of  the  deceafed  5  and  the  proprietor  of  the  land 
prelcribed  to  the  farmer  the  quantity  of  corn,  cat- 
tle, or  cloth  which  he  was  to  pay  as  rent ;  a  cuflom 
ilill  obferved  in  North  Britain,  where  the  peafants 
pay  in  kind. 

*  Hence  we  derive  cur  hundred  lided  as  judge,  and  a!i  the  beft  men 
courts  in  England  j  in  which  the  cen-  of  the  county  v;ere  his  aftefTors  and 
lenarius  or  hundredarius  anciently  pre-    jurors,  Brady'^  Hifl.  of  Eng. 

The 
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The  Saxons  were  divided  into  three  clafTcsj 
namely,  the  noblemen,  freemen,  and  flaves  ;  and 
one  order  was  reftrifed  from  contra6ling  alliances 
of  marriage  with  another.  The  nobles  feem  to 
have  been  very  pundihous  in  preferving  the  purity 
of  their  blood  ;  a  cuflom  wiiich  was  fupported  by 
a  law  in  England  paffed  even  after  the  date  of  the 
Magna  charta  •,  for  the  lord  forfeited  his  wardfhip 
when  convidled  of  having  difpofed  of  his  ward  in 
marriage,  to  his  difparagement ,  that  is,  to  a  woman 
of  inferior  rank. 

With  refped  to  religion,  we  find  they  had  fuper- 
llitions  in  common  with  other  nations.     Their  di- 
vination  was  very  fimple,  with  flips  of  wood  cut 
from  a  fruit- bearing  tree,  and  diftinguilhed  by  dif- 
ferent marks  or  notches  •,  thefe  they  mingled  and 
jumbled  together  in  a  white  cloth  ;  then  the  prieir, 
if  it  was  a  public  ceremony,  or  the  father  of  the 
family,  if  it  was  a  private  augury,  implored  the 
affiftance  of  the  gods  ;  and  raifing  up  his  eyes  to- 
wards  heaven,  took  up  a  flip  three  times  fuccef- 
fively,  and  prognofticated  good  or  evil,  according 
to  the  marks  that  chanced  to  caft  up.     They  like- 
wife  divined  future  events,  by  the  fmging  and  flight 
of  birds,  as  well  as  from  the  neighing  of  horfes, 
which  they  confidered  as  the  minifliers  of  the  gods, 
and  efpecialiy  thofe  of  a  white  colour  j  and  thefe 
were  fed  in  woods  and  groves  at  the  public  expence. 
But,  the  circumfl:ance  from  which  they  drew  their 
furefl:  prefages  touching  the  event  of  a  war,  was 
the  iflfue  of  a  fingle  combat  fought  between  one  of 
Tacit,  cie     their  ovv^n  champions  and  a  captive  of  the  nation 
Mor.Germ.  againfl:  v/hich  they  had  commenced  hofl:ilities. 
Particulars        Thclr  rcliglon   bore  a  flirong  affinity  to  that  of 
perSn."    Other  nations,  with  refped  to  the  attributes  of  their 
deities.     Woden  was  worfliipped  as  their  Mercury, 
with  human  facriflces,  and  to  him  was  confecrated 
the  fourth  day  of  the  week.     They  feem  to  have 

paid 
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paid  their  devotions  to  Venus  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  Prea,  who  prefided  over  the  fixth  day  -,  and 
Tuefday  derived  its  name   from  Tuyfco,    whom 
they   cultivated   as   the  founder   of  their  nation. 
They  likewife  worlhipped  a  goddefs,  whom  they 
termed  Eofter,  and  to  her  they  dedicated  the  month 
of  April,  during  which  th'e  wind  commonly  blows 
from  the  Eaft,  confequently  favourable  to  them 
when  they  fet  out  on  their  marine  expeditions.   But 
their  principal  patronefs  was  Hartha  or  Earth, 
whofe  refidence  was  in  a  vehicle  covered  with  a 
facred  veftment,  ahd  placed  in  a  confecrated  grove, 
in  a  certain  ifland  of  the  ocean.     This  ark  was 
fometimes  carried  about  by  cows,  and  attended  by 
a  prieil,  who  alone  was  permitted  to  touch  the  ve- 
hicle.    While  this   goddefs  continued  in  her  pro- 
grefs  and  vifitation,  joy  and  feftivity  filled  every 
place  fhe  honoured  with  her  prefence  ;  and  at  her 
return  to  the  temple  or  grove,  the  vehicle  and  the 
vefbments  were  purified  in  a  fecret  lake  *. 

With  regard  to  the  cufloms  and  difpofition  of  Their  peca- 
the  Saxons,  they  v/ere  extremely  hofpitable,  ad-  dTfpof^ionr 
dided  to  excefTive  diinking,  and  quarrelfome  in 
their  cups  ;  they  were  a  blunt,  honeli  people,  with- 
out guile  or  much  ingenuity,  who  loved  to  caroufe 
all  night  long  at  their  malt  liquor ;  upon  which 
occafions  they  delivered  their  fentiments  with  fuch 
Indelicate  freedom,  that  the  com.pany  feldom  parted 
without  bloodflied  ;  yet,  they  were  as  open  to  re- 
conciliation as  prone  to  anger.  They  were  fo  in- 
fatuated in  their  attachm.ent  to  games  of  chance, 
that  a  man,  after  having  loft  all  his  effecls,  very 

*  Befides  theie,    the  Saxons   wcr-  day^  was  another  of  their  gods.  They 

fhipped  the  fun  and  the  moon,  i£pre-  h'kewife    adored    the    idols     Erman- 

fented  by  different  idols.     The  god  fewl   and  Flint,  which  laft   was  re- 

Ther  was  their  principal   deity  that  prefented  under  the  figure  of  a  fkeletoft. 

prefided  over  the  thunder.    Seater  or  Vide  Verftegan,  p.    53,    and    Adam 

Crodo,  who  gave  his  name  to  Satur-  Bremenfis^ 

often 
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often  played  away  his  liberty,  and  allowed  himfelf 
to  be  fold  for  a  flave.  They  were  grofsly  ignorant 
of  arts  and  fciences,  had  little  tafte  for  agriculture ; 
their  funerals  v/ere  condu6led  with  great  fimplicity, 
and  their  mourning  foon  laid  afide. 

Their  capital  punifhments  were  hanging  and 
drowning  •,  and  lelTer  offences  were  attoned  by  pay- 
ing certain  muldls  in  horfes  or  cattle,  part  of  which 
was  given  to  the  plaintiff,  and  the  reft  appropriated 
by  the  judge.  As  for  the  trials  by  fire  and  water, 
they  were  not  yet  pradlifed  by  the  Germans.  They 
were  habited  in  loofe  calTocks,  urmed  with  Ihields, 
fpears,  and  daggers,  or  fhort  fwords  ;  they  were 
'  Herculean  in  make,  robufl  in  conflitution,  intrepid 
in  danger,  active  in  emergency,  inured  to  fatigue, 
accuftomed  to  rapine,  favage  of  heart,  and  parti- 
Tacit.  (3e     culatlv  crucl  to  their  prifoners,  whom  they  bar- 

Mor.  Germ.   ,  ^        ,       .  ,  ^.  v  • 

sidon,i.viii.  baroufly  decimated,  puttmg  every  tenth  captive  to 
symmach.    je^j-j^  j^y  |-}^p  uiqH  excruciatins;  tortures. 
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A  general   plan  and   divifion  of  the 
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The  kin£:dom  of  Kent. 
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E  have  already  {QQh  that  Ano-uftixT  and  fome  J^^'^^f^j^ 
fellow-labourers  were  difmifTed  by  Gregory  benVep^jred 


bifhop  of  Rome,  in  order  to  convert  thole  ignorant  !^g^!,TJ'"^ 
and  boifterous  Saxons,  who  had  been  fo  much  oc-  ofChrix4ia-" 

nitv  by  his 
queen  Ber- 


cupied  in  tumults  of  war  and  neceiTary  regulations 
touching  their  civil  government,  that  hitherto  they  tha 
had  found  no  time  nor  opportunity  to  confider  the 
difference  of  religions,  much  lefs  to  be  influenced, 
dazzled,  and  convinced  by  the  truth  and  purity  of 
the  chridian  doctrine ;  for  the  number  of  indivi- 
duals, who  had  already  embraced  the  faith,  was 
but  inconfiderable  when  compared  to  the  bulk  of 
the  nation.  As  this  was  certainly  the  cafe,  Au- 
guftin  would  in  all  probability  have  found  his  mif- 
fion  very  troublefome  and  hazardous,  if  he  had 
not  met  with  a  powerful  patronefs  in  Bertha,  con- 
fort  of  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent,  whc^  had  already 
made  an  imprelTion  on  the  mind  of  her  hufband, 
by  her  virtuous  condud,  benevolence,  and  difcre- 
tion,  manifefted  in  a  courfe  of  thirty  years  which 
they  lived  together.  By  the  articles  of  her  mar- 
riage, fhe  enjoyed  the  free  exercife  of  her  religion, 
and  was  attended  by  a  venerable  prelate  called 
Luidhard,  who  officiated  in  a  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Martin,  which  had  been  built  by  the  Romans 
near  the  walls  of  Canterbury.  The  exemplary  con- 
dufi:  and  powerful  preaching  of  this  primitive  bi- 
fliop,  co-operated  with  the  queen's  learning  and 
zeal,  in  giving  a  favourable  idea  of  the  chriftian 
N'*,  4.  M  religion 
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An.ch.597.  religion  to  Ethelbert  himfelf,  as  well  as  his  cour- 
tiers, wlio  by  this  time  had  even  difcovered  a  dejire 
of  being  converted  ;  fo  that  the  vineyard  was  well 
prepared  when  Auguflin  landed  in  the  iile  of  Tha- 
net  with  forty  labourers,  including  a  great  many 
French  clergymen,  Vv^ell  verfed  in  the  Englifh 
tongue,  with  whom  he  was  fupplied  by  Brunehaut 
regent  of  Auilrafia  and  Burgundy,  a  prince  re- 
markable for  his  good  fenfe  and  piety. 

Auguftin  Upon  his  firft  landing  he  fent  one  of  his  inter- 

lands  on  the  ■»•  it;-         ■  n     ^   •  j      t      •         i 

ifie  of  Tha-  preters  to  the  Kentiih  king,  declaring  he  was  come 
net,  and^the  fj-Qm  Romc  wlth  offcrs  of  eternal  falvation  ^  and 
cesthechri-  in  thc  mean  time  he  and  his  followers  lay  in  the 
^hn  faith,  open  air,  that  they  might  not,  by  entering  a  Saxon 
houfe,  fubjed:  themfelves  to  the  power  of  heathen  ne- 
cromancy. The  king  immediately  ordered  them  to 
be  furnillied  with  all  neceffaries,  and  even  vifited 
them  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet,  though  he  did  not  de- 
clare himfelf  a  convert  until  after  they  had  fixed 
their  refidence  in  Canterbury,  where,  by  their  fer- 
mons  in  St.  Martin's  chapel,  the  auilerity  and 
innocence  of  their  manners,  and  certain  miracles, 
which  had  an  efFed  upon  the  vulgar,  they  had 
gained  a  great  number  of  profelytes,  and  prepof- 
•  #  feffed  the  whole  kingdom  in  their  favour.  1  hen 
the  king  openly  efpoufed  the  chrillian  religion  ♦, 
and  Auguiiin,  who  had  received  epifcopal  ordina- 
tion from  the  primate  of  Aries,  ereded  Chrifb- 
church  into  a  cathedral.  The  heathen  temples,  be- 
ing purified  and  hallowed,  were  converted  into 
places  of  worfhip,  and  the  churches  which  had  de- 
cayed were  repaired  -,  a  feminary  for  learning  was 
opened,  the  abbey  of  St.  Auguftin  founded  ;  and 
this  apoil'le  being  now  in  poiTeffion  of  the  fee  of 
Canterbury,  endeavoured  to  extend  his  authority, 
and  conftitute  himfelf  metropolitan  oyer  a  number 
of  fuffragans.  With  this  view  he  had  recourfe  to 
Gregory,    who  invefted  him  with  power  over  all 

the 
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the  Britifh  bifhops,  and  in  the  feqiiel  indulged  hitn  An,Ch.597« 
with  a  grant  of  jurifdidion  over  all  the  Saxon  pre- 
lates to  be  ordained,  as   Chriflianity  fhould  gain 
ground  in    England  *\      Mean   while  the  mifiio- 
naries,     having   fpread    thenifelves    oyer    all    the* 
country,  reaped  a  plentiful  harveft  of  converfionj 
which  was  not  a  little  ripened  by  the  example  of 
the  king,  who  after  having  been  fully  initruded  in 
all  the   duties   and  myfteries  of  his  new  religion,  TuronJ.i*. 
thought  it  high  time  to  bellow  fome  attention  upon  f^.^-  ^'  -^^^ 
the  temporal  concerns  of  his  people^ 

In  thefe  fentiments  he,  by  the  advice  of  the  CempUesa 
wifefl  men  in  his  dominions,  ordered  a  body  ' 
of  laws  to  be  digeiled  and'engroffed  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  language,  that  no  perfon  might  plead  igno- 
rance in  excufe  of  tranfgreinon.  After  this  tranf- 
aclion  v/e  hear  nothing  of  this  prince,  but  that  he 
reigned  one  and  twenty  years  after  his  converfiori^ 
during  which  his  pious  queen  Bertha  dying,  he  ef- 
poufed  a  French  princefs,  who  did  not  walk  in  the 
footfteps  of  her  predeceilbr. 

Etheibert,  ending  his  days  in  peace,  v/as  fucceeded  An.cliii^i 
by  his  fon  Eadbald,  a  profligate  prince,  who  not 
only  relapfed  into  Paganifm,  but  alfo  rioted  in  all 
manner  of  debauchery,  not  even  fcrupling  to  take 
his  mother-in-law  to  his  bed.  But,  he  was  after- 
wards reformed  by  the  admonitions  of  Laurentius 
fuccelTor  to  Auguftin  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury;  Aa.chSjgi 
put  away  his  inceiluous  wife,  and  not  only  em- 
ployed the  reft  of  his  life  in  a6ls  of  penitence  and 
devotion,  but  contributed  in  a  great  meafure  to 
the  converlion  of  Edwin,  king  of  the  Northum- 
brians, who  married  his  fifter  Ethelburga,  after 
Eadbald  had  ftipulated  that  fbe  and  all  her  retinue 

*  Together  with  this   grant  he  re-  perial  habit,  allowed  to  the.bifliops  of 

ceived   a  pall,  to  be  ufed  only  for  di-  Rome  by  the  favour  of  Conftantine,; 

vine  fervice.     It  was  a  rich  and  mag-  Maria  de  coneordj  Sacerdot. 
l^ifiewn  r©be  ©f  ftate^  part  of  the  im- 
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fliould  enjoy  the  free  exercife  of  the  chriftian  reli- 
gion. At  the  fame  time  he  prevailed  upon  Pauli- 
nus,  a  learned  biiliop,  to  accompany  the  princefs 
to  the  court  of  her  husband ;  and  it  was  owing  to 
the  zeal  and  abilities  of  this  reverend  prelate,  fe- 
conding  the  remonftrances  of  his  queen,  that  Edwin 
afterwards  embraced  the  true  faith.  Eadbald,  not- 
withftanding  his  penitence,  devotion,  and  dona- 
tives to  the  church,  feems  to  have  been  a  weak 
prince;  for,  even  the  monkifh  hiftorians  allow, 
that  he  never  could  rival  the  greatnefs  of  his 
father. 

His  life,  however,  after  his  reformation,  was 
irreproachable,  and  he  reigned  two  and  twenty  years 
in  tranquillity,  leaving  two  fons,  namely  Ermen- 
fred  and  Ercombert,  the  latter  of  whom  fucceeded 
him  on  the  throne  to  the  prejudice  of  his  elder 
brother,  who  fubmitted  to  this  difpolition  of  the 
father  on  Ercombert's  faithfully  promifing  that  the 
fons  of  Ermxnfred  ihould  enjoy  the  kingdom  after 
his  death.  This  reflitution,  however,  was  never 
made,  although  Ercombert  was  a  zealous  chriftian, 
who  ordered  the  heathen  temples  to  be  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  the  idols  to  be  hewn  in  pieces.  He 
lived  but  four  years  after  his  accellion  to  the  throne, 
and  left  two  fons  called  Egbert  and  Lotharius. 

The  firft  of  thefe,  inftead  of  ading  as  guardian 
to  his  nephews,  who  were  the  true  heirs  of  the 
crown,  refolved  to  deprive  them  of  their  lives,  as 
he  had  already  robbed  them  of  their  inheritance, 
and  found  one  of  his  nobles  bafe  enough  to  under- 
take fuch  a  deteftable  enterprize  ;  the  name  of  this 
v/reich  was  Thunner,  who,  having  murdered  the 
innocents,  threw  their  bodies  into  a  river,  where 
they  were  found  floating,  by  the  country  people, 
and  interred  in  the  abbey  of  Ramfay.  Egbert, 
dreading  the  confequence  of  this  difcovery,  as  well 
as  the  intereft  of  Dorneva,  fifter  to  the  murdered 

princes, 
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princes,  who  by  their  death  inherited  their  title,  An.ch.673. 
afFe6led  the  utmofl  ca^ndour  and  remorfe ;  and  fhe 
rehnquilhed  her  claim    in    confideration  of  fome 
lands  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet,  where  fhe  founded  a 
monailery. 

After  this  expiation  of  his  guilt,  his  reign  was 
mild  and  peaceable,  during  nine  years,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  he  died,  leaving  two  fons  called 
Edrick  and  Widred,  who  did  not  immediately  fuc- 
ceed  their  father,  in  imitation  of  whom  their  uncle 
and  guardian  Lotharius  feized  the  fovereignty. 

This  ufurper,  having  maintained  his  fway  ten  Lotharios 
years  without  interruption,  wanted  to  fecure  the  E^rkk^^So 
crown  of  Kent  to  his  poflerity,  by  afTociating  his  mounts  th« 
fon  Richard  upon  the  throne.     His  nephew  Edrick  '^^'''^^* 
withdrew  from  court,  and  implored  the  afliftance 
of  Adelwalch  king  of  Suffex,  who  affembled  an 
army  to  alTert  his  pretenfions.     With  thefe  fuc- 
cours  Edrick,  marching  into  Kent,  gave  battle  to 
his  uncle,  who  was  defeated,  and  died  of  the  wounds 
he  received  in  the  adion.     This  vidiory  fecured 
Edrick  in  pcfTefllon  of  the  crov/n  ;  while  his  coufm 
Richard  retiring  into  Germany,  married  the  filler 
of  Boniface  archbifhop  of  Mentz,  by  whofe  intereft 
he  is  faid  to  have  been  eledled  king  of  Suabia.     As 
for  the  vi6lor,  he  reigned  but  two  years,  in  the 
midft  of  tumult  and  confufion,  occafioned  by  the 
efforts  of  the  lafl  king's   party,  and  the  difputes  offic.  EccL 
about  the  fucceffion.  ^ft^iik. 

During  thefe   commotions,  Cead walla  king  of  Kentinvad. 
WefTex  invaded  Kent,  and  ravaged   the  country  ^ftyMoUo 

r  111  IT  •  n  •'the  brother 

Without  oppoiition,  till  at  length  the  Kentilhmen,  of  the  kins 
taking  to  their  arms,  defeated  their  enemies  ;  and  ^t  Weifex. 
Mollo,  the  brother  of  Ceadwalla,  retiring  into  a 
houfe  with  twelve  followers,  defended  himfelf  with 
heroic  refolution  -,  but  the  Kentifhmen  fetting  fire 
to  the  building,  he  and  his  gallant  companions  pe- 
rifhed  in  the  flames.     His  brother,  who  loved  him 

M  3  tenderly. 
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/inoCh.673.  tenderly,  did  not  leave  his  death  unrevenged  ;  but 
entering  Kent  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
i'lfc-n^Po-  t)urned,    v/alled,    and  deftroyed  every  thing  that 
lychron.i.v.  fcjl  in' his  way.' 

withred  af-       Kent  was  by  this  time  reduced  to  fuch  a  deplo- 
fumes  the    -  rable  fituation,  by  external  enemies  and  inteftine 
vernraen't  in  divilion.s,  that  no  pHnce  had  intereft  or  fpirit  enough 
Kent,         ^Q  aiTume  the  reins  of  government,  and  an  inter- 
regnum, or  rather  an  anarchy  of  fix  years  enfued. 
At  laft  Withred,  brother  of  the  laft  king,  having 
found  means  to  allay  the  fury  of  civil  difcord,  by 
his  tem.per  and  fagacity,  afcended  the  throne,  pur- 
chafed  a  peace  of  his  enemies,  and  fhared  his  go- 
vernm.ent  with   one  Swabert,   whofe  intereft  had 
enabled  him  to  retrieve  the  inheritance  of  his  father. 
This  colleague  furvived  his  elevation  aboiit  four 
years,  during  which  no  difturbance  invaded    the 
quiet  of  the  kingdom  •,  and  after  his  death  Withred 
reigned  twelve  years  alone,  fo  as  to  acquire  the 
efteem   and   affection  of  his  fubje6ls,   who  found 
^n.eh.725,  themfelves  happy  under  his  adm.iniftratiom 
andisfuc-        j^Q  ended  his  days  in  peace,  and  his  crown  de- 
|iis  fon  Ed"   volved  to  his  fon  Edbert,  whofe  reign  was  pacific 
^— '  like  that  of  his  father  y  and  he  governed  the  king- 

dom three  and  twenty  years  in  profound  tranquil- 
lity :  indeed  this  monarchy  was  now  reduced  to  fo 
low  an  ebb  in  point  of  importance,  that  it  neither 
excited  the  jealoufy,  nor  tem.pted  the  avarice  of  the 
neighbouring  princes. 
An.ch,74S.       Edbert's  crown  (as  he  had  no  iiTue')  was  inherited 
HJs  crown     at  his  death,  by  his  fecond  brother  Edelbert,  who 
Edeibi^it.  ^    imitated  the  virtues   of  his  prcdeceflbr,  and  afTo- 
ciated   in   the  government  his  own  fon  Ardulph, 
whom  he  furvived  :  after  a  quiet  reigri  of  eleven 
years,  he  refigned  his  life,  ^nd  his  crown  became 
the  property  of  his  younger  brother  Aldrick,  who 
^  was  frequently  attacked  by  x.h<^  neighbouring  princes, 
among  whom  Offa  king  of  Mercia  was  the  mod 

violent 
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Violent  aggrefibr.  Allured  by  the  profpe6l  of  con-  An.ch.748. 
quering  Kent,  which  was  now  almoft  incapable  of 
defending  itfelf,  he  entered  the  kingdom,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  ;  and  Aldrick  aiTembling  his  whole 
force, made  a  ftand  at  Otford,  where  he  fuftained 
an  overthrow,  which  would  have  proved  fatal  to 
the  independency  of  his  crown,  had  not  the  vi6lor 
been  hindered  from  completing  the  redu6tion  of 
Kent,  by  the  jealoufy  of  the  other  kings,  and  more 
particularly  by  the  danger  that  threatened  his  own 
country,  which  was  invaded  by  the  Welfh. 

A  Id  rick's  fon  Alcmund  dying  before  his  father,  An.ch.794. 
who  was  now  the  laft  of  the  Hengift  race,  the  ^'^'esl'pro- 
crown,  at  his  deceafe,  was  difputed  by  thofe  who  vincetothe 
had  engroffed  the  greatell  fhare  of  wealth,  intereft,  f^eWel^^ 
and  power,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  Edelbert,  Saxons. 
furnamed  Prin,  who  reigned  two  years  in  peace, 
but  was  afterwards  invaded,  vanquifhed,  and  taken 
prifoner  by  Cenulph,  king  of  Mercia.     The  viclor 
carried  him  into  captivity,    deprived  him  of  his 
eye- fight,   and  filled  the  vacant  throne  of  Kent 
with  one  Cudrid,  who  abfolutely  depended  upon 
his  will,  and  paid  him  a  yearly  tribute.     After  this  Maimefb. 
tributary  prince  had  reigned  eight   years,   as  the  -^^'^^i^'^ 
vafTal   of  Cenulph,  he  died  -,    and    was,    by  the 
permiilion  of  the  Mercian  king,  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Baldred,  in  whofe  reign  the  Saxon  heptarchy 
was  difTolved :  being  defeated  by  Egbert,  he  fled 
to  -the  other  fide  of  the  Thames,  and  died  in  ob- 
fcurity,  while  his  dominions  lying  at  the  mercy  of 
the  conqueror,    became  a  province  of  the  Weft 
Saxons,  after  they  had  been  ruled  three  hundred 
and  feventy-two  years,  as  a  feparate  kingdom.  An.ch.805. 


M4  ,      The 
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The  kingdom  of  Sussex,  or  the  South  Saxons, 

An.ch.476.       The  kingdom  of  SuflTex  was  one  of  the  leaft  con- 
^iia,         fiderable  of  all  the  Heptarchy,  as  it  contained  only 
*h  t-^'J^    the  two  provinces  of  SuiTex  and  Surry,  the  great- 
pf^uffex^ '    eil"  part  of  which  was  covered  with  a  vaft  foreft, 
which  the   Saxons  called  Andreds-wald,  from  its 
ancient  name  Anderida.   The  greateft  extent  of  this 
petty  kingdom,  amounted  to  fifty  miles  in  length, 
and  about  forty  in  breadth,i  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  river  Thames,  by  the  fea  on  the  fouth,  by 
Kent  on  the  eafl,  and  WeiTex  on  the  well.     The 
capital  was  Chicheder,  built  by  CifTa,  fon  of  the 
firft  king  j^ila,  the  manner  of  whofe  arrival  in 
England  we  have  already  related.     He  was  one  of 
the  mod    illuftrious  Saxon  chiefs,    who  founded 
this  fmall  monarchy,  notwithftanding  the  formi- 
fdable  oppofition  of  the  Britons  commanded  by  Ar- 
thur ;  and  for  his  prowefs  and  capacity  was,  at  the 
death  of  Hengifl:,  chofen  head  of  the  Saxon  con- 
federacy, 
^n.ch.51^.       He  died  after  ^  reign  of  three  and  twenty  years, 
reckoned  from  his  coronation  to  his  death,  and  left 
his  kingdom  in  peace  to  CilTa,  whofe  reign  is  re- 
markable for  nothing  but  its  long  duration,  exclu- 
iive  of  his  building  the  city  we  have  mentioned, 
and  Cisbury,  of  which  no  velliges  remain.    Inllead 
of  fupporting  his  father's  glory,  according  to  the 
promife  of  his  younger  years,  he  contented  him- 
felf  with  the  character  of  a  pacific  prince,  and  even 
paid  a  yearly  proportion  of  money  and  troops  to 
Cerdic,  king  of  Weflex,  who  had  raifed  himfelf  to 
the  chief  command  of  the  Saxon  communities. 
An.ch.590.  CifTa  dying  without  ifTue,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
Sufiex  in-     fix  years,  his  kingdom  w^^  invaded,  and  his  crown 
Feauim!      ufurpcd  by  Ceaulin,  king  of  Weflex  and  monarch 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  ^  and  this  ufurpation  v/as  one 

caufe 
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caufe  of  the  league  which  was  formed  againft  him.  An.ch.590, 
Neverthelefs,    his  nephew  Ceolric,   by  whom  he 
was  vanquifhed  and  difpofiefied,  ftill  retained  Suf- 
fex  as  part  of  his  conquefl.     Not  that  the  South 
Saxons  fubmitted  quietly  to  the  yoke  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  made  divers  attempts  to  recover  their 
independence.     They  revolted  againil  Ceolwulph,  Reduced  by 
Icing  of  WelTex,  who  reduced  them  to  obedience,  aadr^overa 
Their  next  effort  met  with  better   fuccefs :    for,  ^^s  indepen- 
during  the  exile  of  Cenowalch,  king  of  Weflex,    ^^'^^' 
which  had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mer- 
cian king  Penda,    they  feized  this  opportunity  of 
invefting  Adelwalch  with  the  regal  authority.  An.ch.64?. 

The  kingdom  of  Weflex  was  fo  weakened  by  Adeiwakh 
the  invafion  of  Penda,  who  pofleiied  it  three  whole  and^Sen 
years,  that  Cenowalch,  after  his  reftoration,  could  by  woiphur, 
not  undertake  the  enterprize  of  dethroning  the  new  Merdl 
king  of  Suflex ;  for  he  himfelf  was  attacked  by 
Wolphur,  king  of  Mercia,  who  worded  him   in 
divers  encounters  ;  and  afterwards  penetrating  into  .  - 

SufTex,  defeated  Adelwalch,  whom  he  took  pri- 
foner  in  the  battle,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  that 
kingdom  and  the  ifle  of  Wight.  The  captivity  of 
the  vanquilhed  king  turned  to  his  advantage,  inaf- 
much  as  he  was  converted  by  his  conqueror,  v/ho 
not  only  fet  him  at  liberty,  but  made  him  a  pre- 
fent  of  the  ifle  of  Wight,  which  he  had  fubdued. 
This  feems  to  have  been  given  as  an  addition  to 
his  own  kingdom,  in  which  he  re-aflumed  thefway 
after  Wolphur's  death,  and  ruled  peaceably  until 
Jiis  dominions  were  again  invaded  by  Ceadwalla,  a 
prince  of  the  Wefl:  Saxons,  againft  whom  he  took 
the  field,  and  a  battle  enfued,  in  which  he  was  de- 
feated, and  flain.  An.ch.686. 

Yet  even  after  the  death  of  Adelwalch,  the  con- 
queror met  with  a  fl:rong  oppofition  from  Authun 
,and  Berthun,  two  of  his  generals,  who  had  juil 
returned  from  an  expedition  into  Kent  -,  and  before 

he 
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An.ch.636.  j^g  could  make  himfelf  mafler  of  the  throne  of  Suf- 
fex,  the  king  of  WefTex  dying  he  returned  to  that 
kingdom,  where  he  mounted  the  throne  :    while 

Maimefo,     Authun  and  Berthun  were  crowned  joint  monarchs 

Ann  Sax.    ^^  SuiTcx.     They  did  not  however  long  enjoy  their 

Bede,  L  iv.  elcvation  without  difiurbance.  Ceadwalla  was  no 
fooner  eftabhfhed  in  WelTex,  than  he  denounced 
Vv^ar  againil  them,  and  gained  a  battle,  in  which 

An.ch.722.  Berthun  loil  his  life.  Neverthelefs,  Authun  flill 
poireiTed  the  crown  dependent  upon  the  conqueror, 
who,  when  that  prince  died,  v/ould  not  fuffer  the 
vacant  throne  to  be  filled.  The  South  Saxons 
made  divers  efforts  to  .^deliver  themfelves  from  this 
fubjedlion  y  but,  their  meafures  being  ill- concerted, 
they  were  wholly  reduced  by  Ina,  king  of  Wellex, 

M.Gh.725.  and  remained  quiet  for  three  years,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which,  they  feized  the  opportunity  of  fome 
inteiline  troubles  in  WefTex,  and  conferred  the  fo- 
vereign  power  upon  Albert,  who  was  vanquifhed 
and  ilain  by  Ina,  under  whom  the  two  kingdoms 

An.ch.7B0.  were  united.  Even  after  all  thefe  difailers,  the 
South  Saxons  revolted  while  Sigibert  occupied  the 
throne  of  Ys^eHhx^  and  conflituted  Ofmond  their 
king  ;  but,  in  all  probability  they  were  again  fub- 
clued  by  Cenulph  the  fuccefTor  of  Sigibert  5  for 
from  this  period  their  country  was  coniidered  as  a 

Se'  T'f '.   province  appended  to  the  kingdom  of  WefTex. 

The  kingdom  of  Wessex. 

, The  extent  In  the  Fleptarcliy  wcrc  two  Englifh  kingdoms, 
ef'vveficx.  and  one  Saxon  monarchy,  v/hich  greatly  furpafTed 
the  reft  in  grandeur  and  power,  namely,  Northum- 
berland ;  Mercia,  occupying  the  whole  fpace  be- 
tween the  Humber,  the  Thames,  and  the  Severne  ; 
and  WefTex,  fituated  to  the  fouthward  of  the 
Thames,  extending  in  breadth  about  feventy  miles 
from  the  Thames  to  the  Channel,  and  in  length 

one 
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fine  hundred  and  fifty,  from  the  frontiers  of  SufTex  An.ch.519, 
to  the  river  Tamer,  which  divided  Cornwall  from 
Wales.  The  principal  cities  of  this  monarchy 
were  Wincheiler  the  capital,  Southampton,  Portf- 
mouth,  Sahsbury,  Dorchefler,  Sherborn,  and 
Exeter,  in  which  a  great  number  of  Britons 
had  mingled  with  the  Saxons  ;  and  the  ifle  of 
Wight  (as  we  have  already  obferved)  w^as  at 
firft  an  appendage  to  this  kingdom  of  the  Weft 
Saxons,  fo  called  from  their  fituatioir  in  refpedl  of 
their  countrymen,  who  had  fettled  in  SuiTex,  Kent, 
and  EfTex. 

We  have  already  given  a  circumftantial  account  bounded  by 
of  Cerdic  the  founder  of  this  monarchy,  to  whom 
Arthur  ceded  the  two  provinces  of  Hants  and  So- 
merfet ;  and  vdiofe  kingdom  w^as  afterwards  aug-  An,ch.5sa. 
mented  by  the  addition  of  Berks,  Wilts,  Devon- 
fhire  and  Dorfet,  which  were  yielded  to  him  by  a 
treaty  with  Mordred.  We  have  likewife  men- 
tioned the  pacific  reign  of  his  fbn  Kenric,  whofe 
tranquillity  was  never  interrupted  but  once,  by  a 
war  with  the  Britons,  whom  he  defeated.  Nor 
have  we  omitted  to  relate  the  particular  ii  :idents 
that  occuri-ed  in  the  turbulent  reign  of  his  fon  Ce-^ 
aulin,  whofe  ambition  and  power  attraded  the  jea- 
loufy  and  hatred  of  the  other  Saxon  princes,  to 
which  he  fell  a  facriiice. 

In  confequence  of  the  league  that  was  formed  An.ch.59a. 
againft  him,    his  crown  devolved  to  his  nephew  [j^u^^eS 
Ceolric,  whofe  reign  is  diftinguifhed  by  no  tranf-  by  cinegiis. 
a6i:ion  of  moment.     But,  he  was  fucceeded  by  Ce- 
olwulf,  the  fon  of  Cutha,  an  adtive  prince,  whofe 
fuccefs  againft  the  South  Saxons  v/e  have  already 
mentioned.     His  whole  life  v/as  a  continual  fcene 
of  adiion  either  againft  the  Scots  and  Pi6ls,  or  Red- 
wald,  who  had  raifed  himfelf  to  the  head  of  the  ^  ^^^ 
Saxon  confederacy.     He  profpered  in  all  his  en-  Hunting, 
counters,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  nephew  Cine- 
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An.ch.5g2.  gi]s^  who,  in  about  a  year  after  his  coronation,  af- 
fociated  his   fon   Quinchehn   in   the  government. 
The  Britons  Their  rcign  was  fignalized  by  a  battle,  which  they 
Banton.  ^     fought  With  the  Brltons,  who  from  fome  motive,  of 
which  we  are  now  ignorant,  took  the  field  againfl 
them,    and  the  two  armies  met  at  Beandune  or 
Banton,  fuppofed  to  be  a  place  on  the  borders  of 
Somerfetfhire.     The  glittering  of  the  Saxon  arms, 
their  battle-axes,  long  fpears,  and  firm  compa<51:ed 
battalions,    ftruck  a  panic  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Britons,    which  greatly    conduced  to  their  over- 
throw ;  for  they  made   but  a  faint  refiflance,   and 
v/ere  totally  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  two  thoufand 
An.ch.615.  ^gj^  killed  upon  the  field  of  battle. 
Cmegjis  and      Thc  two  Saxon  pHnccs  were  afterwards  involved 
SiTf£  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  Penda  king  of  Mercia,  though  the 
eicwith      caufe  of  the  quarrel  is  no  more  known  than  the 
'cnda.        progrefs  of  their  arms,  until  they  fought  the  battle 
near  Cirenceiler,  which  was  maintained  with  equal 
obilinacy  on  both  fides,  until  night  parted  the  com.-' 
batants,  who  refolved  to  renew  the  fight  in  the 
morning:  but,  day- light  prefented  fuch  a  difmal 
fcene  of  flaughter  to   their  eyes,  that  they  were 
mutually  affeded  with  the  lofs  they  had  fuflained, 
and  forefeeing  nothing  but  the  deflrudlion  of  both 
armies  in  another  battle,  they  opened  a  conference, 
Chron.  Sax.  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  immediately  concluded. 
The   other   tranfadions   that   dillinguifhed   the 
reign  of  thofe  two  Saxon  princes,  will  be  related  in 
the  hiftory  of  thofe  kingdoms  which  they  conquered; 
we  fnall  only  obferve  that  Cinegils'  converfion  was 
e{ie<5led  by  the  fermons  and  exhortations  of  an  Ita^ 
iian  monk  called  Berinus,  inforced  by  the  politi- 
cal confiderations  of  an  advantageous  alliance  with 
Ofwald  king  of  Northumberland,  who  profefled 
the  chriilian  religion,  and  married  Kiniberg  daugh- 
ter of  the  Wefiexian  prince.     His  brother  or  fon 
Quinchelm   did  not  immediately  follow  his  ex- 
ample ; 
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ample  ;  but  being  afterwards  feized  with  a  dange-  An.ch.615, 
rous  diflemper,  embraced  the  true  faith,  and  died 
immediately  after  his  baptifm.  Cinegils  furvived 
him  about  feven  years,  and  then  refigned  his 
breath,  after  a  glorious  reign,  in  which  he  and  his 
colleague  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  great  and  An.ch.636. 
virtuous  princes.  Maimefb. 

His  fucceflbr  was  his  own  fon  Cenwal,  a  weak  cenwaUx- 
prince,  who  inherited  nothing  of  the  father  but  his  p^Hed  by 
crown.  He  married  the  filler  of  Penda  king  of  Mer-  ^^°'^^* 
cia,  whom  he  repudiated  without  any  caufe  afligned, 
and  then  renounced  the  chriftian  religion.  Penda, 
incenfed  at  the  outrage  offered  to  his  fifter,  invaded 
the  dominions  of  this  licentious  prince,  whom  he 
routed,  and  obliged  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  Eaft 
Anglian  court,  where  he  was,  during  a  relidence 
of  three  years,  reformed  by  the  pious  admonition 
of  Annas  the  Eaft  Anglian  monarch,  and  after- 
wards re-eftablifbed  on  the  throne  which  Penda 
had  polTefTed  in  his  abfence  *.  Either  this  prince 
or  fome  other  competitor  found  means  to  kindle  a 
civil  war  in  his  dominions  ;  for,  he  fought  a  battle 
with  his  own  fubjedts  at  Bradford  near  the  river 
Avon  in  Northamptonfhire.  An,ch.6^ 

The  Britons,  encouraged  by  the  inteftine  com-  The  Briton* 
motions  of  Cenwal's  kingdom,  and  the  damage  he  are^an- 
had  fuftained  from  the  arms  of  Penda,  afiembled  tihehaijf 
an  army  and  entered  his  dominions  :  Cenwal,  ad-  p^-'^^- 
vancing  with  his  forces  to  oppofe  them,  was  at- 
tacked at  a  hill  called  Pene  in  Somerfetfliire,  with 
fuch  fury  that  his  Saxons  began  to  give  ground  ; 
but  difdaining  the  thoughts  of  being  worded  by  an 

*  In  all  probability  Penda  fet  up  and  purchafed  a  renunciation  of  Cu- 

hls  coufin  Cnthred,  the  fon  of  Quin-  thred's   claim,    with  three  thoufand 

cheljn,  as    the  rightful  heir  of  the  hides  of  land,  which  were  granted  to 

crown  ;     and  this   pretender  was   fo  that  prince,    near  Afhton,    in   Ngr- 

powerfully   fupported,     that  Cenwal  thamptonfhire.     Sax.  Chron. 
vras  glad  to  come  to  a  compoiition, 

enemy, 
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An.ch.658.  enemy,  whom  they  had  fo  often  defeated,  they  re- 
colledled  all  their  courage  and  refolution  \  and  re- 
turning to  the  charge  with  redoubled  vigour,  ob- 

Jivnticgi  tained  a  complete  vi6lory.  Though  the  Britons 
were  thus  eftedlually  quelled,  he  found  himfelf  flill 
•embroiled  with  the  Mercians,  whofe  king  Wul- 
phur  feems  to  have  inherited  his  predeceiTor's  en- 
mity to  Cenwal,  over  v/hom  he  gained  a  confide- 
.  rable  advantage  in  the  battle  of  Pontefbury  in 
Shropfhire  •,  for,  he  ravaged  the  country  as  far  as 
Afhton,  and  in  the  courfe  of  that  fame  year  fub- 

Aii.ch.66i.  ^^gj  |.j^g  j£g  q£  \\7-jght:.     After  this  event  Cenwal 

lived  eleven  years,  during  which  he  enjoyed  fome 
An.ch.672.  refpite  from  the  turmoils  of  v;ar  and  civil  difcord, 
'  '°'^'  ^'  and  dying,  left  his  crown  to  his  wife  Saxeburga  *. 
She  was  a  princefs  of  great  courage  and  under- 
ftanding,   v/ho,  in  all  probability,  Vv'culd  have  go- 
verned her  dominions  with  equal  capacity  and  fuc-^ 
cefs,  had  not  death  prevented  the  execution  of  her 
projects,   after  fhe  had-  fat  about  twelve  months 
upon  the  throne. 
Efcumfuc-        ^|-  j^gj.  deceafe  the  nobles  divided  the  kingdom 
throne  of     among  themfelves,    though  it  appears    that  this 
Weffex.        ariilrocracy  was. not  of  long  duration;  for,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  year  that  fucceeded  Saxeburga's  deaths 
we  find  the  kingdom  poifefTed  by  Efcuin,  defcended 
from   the  famous   Cerdic.      This  prince  had  not 
fv>^ayed  the  fceptre   of  Weflex   two  v/hole  years, 
when  he  was  eno-aged  in  a  war  with  Wulphur  king. 
^    of  Mercia,  whofe  army  he  engaged  at  Bedanheafd, 
fuppofed  to  be  Bedv/in  in  Wiltfhire,  where  a  bloody 
battle  was  fought   v/ith  great  flaughter  on  both 
ArXi^Gjc.  lides,    though  the   advantage   remained  with  the 
Hunting.      Mercian  :  but,  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  vidory,  which  preceded  his  death  but  a  few 

*  We  learn  from  the  Saxcn  Chro-     reign,  he  built  St.  Peter's  church  ^t 
Bide,  that  in  the  firft  year  of  his     Winehefter» 

months ; 
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months ;  and  Efcuin  died  about  two  years  after  he  An.ch.676. 
afcended  the  throne.     He  was  fucceeded  by  Cent-  Hisfuccerror 
win,  another  fon  of  the  late  king  Cinegils,  whoob- ^^^'^^*^^^''^"' 
tained  feveral  vidories  over  the  Britons,  whom  he 
repelled  even  to  the  weflern  fhore  •,  and  his  fuccefs 
obliged  their  king  Cadwallader  to   go  in  perfon, 
and  demand  fuccours  of  the  king  of  Arniorica. 
That  prince  afterwards  made  a  journey  to  Rome, 
where  he  died. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  Centwin's  reign,  he  who  bs- 
conceived  a  jealoufy  of  his  kinfman  Ceadwalla,  !J)^nI 
a  prince  of  great  hopes,  who  had  won  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,    and   acquired    a  popularity 
which  Centwin  thought  dangerous  to  his  throne. 
He  therefore  ordered  him  to  quit  the  kingdom ; 
and  he  retired  into  SufTex  w^ith  a  numerous  train  of 
attendants  in  arms,  fo  as  to  give  umbrage  to  Adel- 
walch  fovereign  of  that  country,  who  afiemibled  a 
body   of  troops  to  expel  that  adventurer,  and  (as 
we  have  already  obferved)  loft  his  life  in  the  at-  An.ch.es^,- 
tempt.     The  vid:orious  Ceadwalla  wanted  to  feize  Ann.  Sax. 
the  throne  of  Suffex,  but  was  prevented  by  the  va- 
lour of  Authun  and  Berthun  ;  and  CentVv'in  dying 
in  the  interim,  he  returned   to   WeiTex,  of  which 
he  was  eledtedking,  without  oDpofition. 

Whatever  happinefs  the  conduct  of  his   youtk  Ceadwaiia 
might  have  promifed  to  his  fubj eels,  certain  it  is  iXabSntf 
he  v/as  favage  and  cruel  almoft  beyond  example,  oftheineof 

Ari.--  ji  -/i^f  Wight. 

Alter  having  termmated  the  war  agamit  Autnun 
and  Berthun  to'  his  own  advantage,  l^e  invaded 
and  ravaged  the  country  of  Kent ;  and  afterwards 
attacked  the  ifle  of  Wight,  w^hich  had  depended 
upon  the  kingdom  of  SufTex,  ever  iince  Wulphur 
had  beftov/ed  it  upon  Adeiwalch.  Arwalt  brother 
of  Authun  was  at  that  time  governor  of  the 
ifland,  which  he  attempted  to  defend ;  but  being  * 

overpov^rered  by  num.bers,  was  obliged  to  retire  and 
leave  the  inhabitants  at  the  mercy  of  the  viclor, 

who- 
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An.ch.686.  ^}^q  behavcd  upon  this  occafion  with  fiich  brutal 
barbarity  as  muft  render  his  name  infamoifs  to  all 
pofterity.  Being  apprehenfive  that  the  people  c^ 
the  ifle  of  Wight  would  take  the  firft  opportunity 
of  withdrawing  their  necks  from  his  yoke,  he  re- 
iblved  to  exterminate  them  on  pretence  of  their  be- 
ing idolaters ;  and  aflually  executed  this  cruel 
maffacre  upon  all  the  inhabitants,  except  two  hun- 
dred families,  which  with  their  lands  and  effedls  he 
prefented  to  his  prime  minifter  Wilfred,  biihop  of 
Selfey,  who  accepted  of  the  donation  with  a  view 
to  convert  thofe  poor  fouls  to  Chriftianity.  Tw<> 
fons  of  Arwalt  made  fliift  to  efcape  to  Stoneham,  in 
Hampfhire,  where  they  for  fome  time  concealed 
themfelves  from  the  cruelty  of  this  tyrant ;  but  at 
,  laft  they  were  difcovered  and  put  to  death,  after 
the  abbot  of  Reodford,  now  Redbridge,  had  been 
permitted  to  make  them  profelytes  to  the  chriflian 
religion,  of  which  Ceadwallla's  conduct  muft  have 
certainly  given  them  a  very  fublime  and  favourable 
idea.  For,  though  he  had  not  yet  formally  ab- 
jured pagan  ifm,  he  affedled  great  zeal  for  the 
church,  and  even  beftowed  upon  it  a  tythc  of 
all  the  fpoils  and  plunder  he  had  m.ade  :  a  very  ef- 
fedual  attonement,  in  confideration  of  which  the 
clergy  gave  him  abfolution  for  all  the  villanies  he 
could  perpetrate. 
Hcisbapti-  Kent  likewife  felt  the  inhumianity  of  his  difpofi- 
Sergms^ir  ^^^^'  when  he  took  vengeance  on  that  country  for 
the  death  of  his  brother  Mollo.  At  length  he  fet 
out  for  Rome,  to  receive  baptifm  from  the  hands 
of  the  pope,  who  could  not  refufe  that  favour  to 
fuch  a  munificent  benefador  of  the  church.  He 
was  accordingly  chriftened  by  Sergius  11.  who  be- 
ftowed upon  him  the  name  of  Peter-,  and  dyirig 
foon  after  his  baptifm,  was  buried  in  St.  Peter's 
church,  where  his  tomb  is  diftinguifhed  by  an  in- 

fcription. 
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fcrlpdon,  fignifying  his  name,  age,  quality,  and  An.ch.686. 
time  of  his  deceafe. 

The  two  fons  he  hft  by  his  wife  Cenditha  being  I3  fuccee^icd 
minors,  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  kinflnan  *  Ina,  ll^'!,llJ^^'^ 
the  moft  renowned  and  ilkiflirious  of  all  the  kings  body  of 
who  had  reigned  in  England  fince  the  eftablifhment  ^^^\ 
of  the  Saxon  heptarchy.     In  lefs  than  a  year  after 
he  mounted  the  throne  of  WeiTex,  he  was  declared 
monarch  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  ;  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  great  charader  he   had   already  acquired. 
One  of  the  firfl  fteps  he  took  after  his  elevation  to 
the  fupreme  authority,  was  to  compile  a  body  of 
laws  which  ferved  as  the  groundwork  of  thofe  after- 
wards publifhed  by  Alfred  :  he  likewife  convoked  a 
general  council  of  the  clergy  *,  in  which  it  was  de- 
termined that  all  the  churches,  monafteries,  and 
places  of  religious  w^orfhip,  which  had  gone  to  ruiri 
or  decay,  fhould  be  forthwith  rebuilt  and  repaired ; 
and  indeed  the  monkifh  hiftorians  have  been   fo 
engrolTed  with  his  pious  benefactions,    that  they 
have  given  a  very  confufed  detail  of  the  other  inci- 
dents in  his  reign.     Certain  it  is,  he  marched  into 
Kent  in  order  to  take  further  vengeance  for  the 
death  of  his  kinfman  Mollo,  and  the  king  of  that 
country  purchafed  his  forbearance  with  a  large  funi 
of  money. 

His  next  expedition  was  ao:ainil  the  Britons  of  ^^!^,wars 

L  o  With  tlie 

Cornwall,  part  of  whofe  country  he  reduced  under  Entoas, 
his  own  dominion  :  then  he  declared  v/ar  againft  ^^'^^^^i^ns, 

r~y       1        -i       1  r  -r^  ir  .      ^  2""  South 

Ceolred,  king  of  Mercia,  though  we  are  ignorant  Saxons. 
of  the  provocation,  and  the  two  armies  meeting  at  Maimef. 
Woodenberg,  in  Wilts,  fought  an  obilinate  battle,  ASfsaT,' 
in  which  Ina  gained  the  advantage  -,  and  laflly,  he 
fubdued  the  South  Saxons,  v/ho  had  revoked  and 
fet  up  a  king  of  their  own.  An.ch.715. 

*  He  was  grandfon  of  CeolwaId_,  defcended  in  a  dire^  line  from  Cerdic. 

N^  4.  N  *   But 
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An.ch  715-  But  that  which  dignified  his  charader,  in  the 
cence  to  the  cyes  of  the  clcrgy,  above  all  his  military  exploits, 
church,        ^^g  j^J5  munificence  to  the  church,  and  the  refis;- 

icurncy  to  ,  ^-^ 

Rome,  and   nation  of  his  crown,  to  which  he  was  perfuaded 
atdication.    p2i|-|;[y  ^y  ^jg  ov/n  confcicncc,  and  partly  by  the 
pious  fuggeftions  of  his  wife  Ethelburga.     Before 
he  executed  this  refolution,  which  was  unworthy  of 
a  great  prince,   he  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  confer  with  pope  Gregory  II.  and  during 
his  refidence  in  that  city  ereded  the  Englifh  col- 
leo;e,  for  the  reception  of  the  ecclefiaflics  that  ihould 
go  thither  trom  England,  and  the  entertainm.ent 
of  the  Englilh  kings  and  princes,  who  might  be 
feized  with  an  inclination  to  go  and  vifit  the  tombs 
of  the  apoftles.     For  the  maintenance  of  this  col- 
lege and  the  adjoining  church,  he  afligned  as  a 
fund  the  famous  tax  of  Peter  Pence,  which,  though 
at  firft  an  elemofynary  donation,  was  in  the  fequel 
claimed  by  the  popes  as  a  legal  revenue.     He  re- 
vifited  his  own  country,  in  order  to  eftablifh  this 
impofition,  and  take  leave  of  his  wife  Ethelburga, 
who  retired  into  the  monaflery  of  Berking  :  then  re- 
turning to  Rome,  he  alTumed  the  habit  of  a  monk, 
An.ch.727.  and  died  in  contempt  and  obfcurity. 
Succeeded         -^t  his  departure  from  England,  he  left  the  crown 
by  Ethel-     to  his  kinfman  Ethelhard,  who  afcended  the  throne 

Vir   -A 

with  the  confent  of  the  general  aifembly  •,  though, 

notwithftanding  this  fandion,  it  was  difputed  with 

him  by  Ofwald,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  who  found 

means  to  intereit  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  in 

his  caufe  :  but  the  king,  who  was  better  fupported, 

having  defeated  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  he  did  not 

long  furvive  his  overthrow ;  and  Ethelhard's  reign 

IV as  molefled  by  no  other  difturbance,  during  the 

fixteen  years  he  lived  after  his  coronation, 

ciuhred^el'       ^^^^  authoticy  devolved  to  his  relation  Cuthred, 

feats  the      who  in  thc  beginning  of  his  reign  was  embroiled 

Bntous,       y^i^i^  Ethelbald  king  of  Mercia  ;  but  that  difference 

being 
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being  compromifed,   they  united  their  forces  and  ^"•^^^•743, 
marched  againft  the  Britons,  who  were  totally  de- 
feated at  Cornwall.     In  about  two  years  after  this 
atchievement,  he  loft  his  fon  Kenric,  who  was  flain 
in  a  fedition  of  the  foldiers,  excited  by  a  noble- 
man whofe  name  was   Ethelul  •,  and   this   ofhcer 
putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  handful  of  revol  • 
ters,  fought  with  fuch  amazing  courage,  that  he 
was  with  great  difficulty  overpowered  by  the  whole 
force  of  the  king,  who,  admiring  his  valour  and 
capacity,    not  only  pardoned  his  crime,  but  ap- 
pointed  him   general   of  his  army;  a   flation   in 
which  he  juflified  Cuthred's  generofity  and  judg- 
ment.    Another  rupture  happening   between  this  a»Jobtains 
prince  and  Ethelbald,   king  of  Mercia,    Ethelul  ovrrth7 
commanded  the  army  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  and  to  ^^jdans. 
his  prowefs  alone  his  mafter  owed  the  vidlory  which  jg"^^^  ^ont 
was  obtained  over  the  Mercians.  An.  Saxon. 

Cuthred  afterwards  led  his  vidorious  troops 
againft  the  Britons  of  Cornwall,  part  of  which  he 
united  to  his  own  kingdom,  and  died  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  his  reign,  leaving  his  crown  to  his 
nephew  Sigebert. 

This  worthlefs  prince  foon  incurred  the  contempt 
and  hatred  of  his   fubjedls,  by  his  impotence  of 
mind,  debauchery,  and  cruel  difpofition  ;  infpired 
by  which,  he  murdered  one  of  his  own  counts,    . 
out  of  meer  wantonnefs.     His  fubjedls  alarmed  at  dethroned! 
thefe  outrages,  removed  him  from  the  throne,  to  ^"^  ^'^^, 
which  they  raifed  Kenewulf,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  toKenewd^ 
who  allowed  the  depofed  monarch  the  revenues  of 
Hampfhire  for  his  fubfiftence.     But,  not  contented 
with  the  comforts  of  a  private  ftation,  he  began  to 
raife  difturbances  in  the  ftate  •,  and  being  driven 
from  his  polTeffions,  fled  for  ihelter  to  the  foreft  of 
Anderida,  in  which  he  was  flain  by  a  fv/ineherd. 

Kenewulf,  in  order  to  divert  his  fubje6ls  from  J^°''V^'"'' 
examining  too  nicely  his  title  to  the  throne,  which  cuLha^d, 

N  2  could 
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An.ch.754.  could  not  bear  inquiry,  while  his  predecefTor's  bro- 
ther Cunehard  was  ftill  in  being,  refolved  to  gild 
over  the  flaw  with  the  glory  of  his  military  atchieve- 
ments,  and  turned  his  arms  againft  the  Britons, 
over  whom  he  acquired  many  fignal  vidories.  But, 
iliil  he  looked  with  an  eye  of  jealoufy  upon  Cune- 
hard, who  perceiving  his  difquiet,  refolved  to  pre- 
vent the  confequences  of  it  ♦,  and  having  engaged 
fome  adherents  in  the  enterprize,  took  an  opportu- 
nity of  falling  upon  the  king,  in  the  houfe  of  a 
lady  whom  that  prince  ufed  to  vifit  in  private. 
Kenewulf,  thus  attacked,  defended  himfelf  with 
great  valour,  and  even  wounded  his  adverfary,  but 
was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  fell  dead  upon 
the  fpot.  The  few  noblemen  who  attended  him 
thither,  broke  into  the  apartment,  and  were  all 
cut  in  pieces  by  the  confpirators.  But,  Cunehard 
did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  execrable  trea- 
fon  ;  for,  next  morning,  the  friends  of  the  king, 
headed  by  Ofric  the-eolderman  and  Wiverth  his 
thane,  advanced  againft  the  regicides  j  and  though 
Cunehard  endeavoured  to  bring  them  over  to  his  in- 
tereft  v/ith  large  promjfes  of  honours  and  rewards, 
they  difdained  his  offers,  broke  down  the  gates  of  the 
town  to  which  he  had  retired,  and  as  he  refufed  to 
fiirrender,  attacked  him  fv/ord  in  hand.  The  trai- 
Maimcfb.  tor,  thus  befet,  fought  with  defperate  courage  y 
Hunting,      ^jii  ^^  ig^fj-    }^£  ^nj  all  j^is  accomplices  were  cut  in 

Hoveden.  .  •'' 

pieces. 

Brithi-ic,  hij      Havino;  thus  reveng-ed  the  murder  of  their  king. 

conceives  a    ^nd  performed  his  funeral  obfequies  at  Winchefter^ 

jealoufy  of    they  filled  the  vacant  throne  v/ith  his  fon  Brithric, 

^  ^^^^        who  was  a  prince  of  a  pacific  difpofition,  and  piqued 

himfelf  m.ore  upon  making  his  people  happy  under 

a  well  regulated  adminiftration,  than  in  acquiring 

a  lefs  folid  reputation  for   military  exploits.     Not- 

withftanding  this  meeknefs    and  moderation,    he 

could  not  help  conceiving  an  ungenerous  jealoufy 

from 
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from  the  great  qualities  of  Egbert,  a  prince  of  the  An.ch.754, 
blood,  whofe  amiable  charadlcr  had  won  the  af-  ^. 

fe6lions  of  the  people.  He  no  fooner  difcovered  to  the  court 
the  dang-erous  predicament  in  which  he  flood,  than  °'  charie- 
he  retired  to  the  court  of  OfFa  the  Mercian  king, 
where  meeting  with  a  cold  reception,  on  account 
of  a  match  which  was  at  that  jundure  concluded 
between  Brithric  and  OfFa's  daughter  Edburga,  he 
made  a  voyage  to  France,  where  Charlemagne  re- 
ceived him  with  great  hofpitality,  and  on  different 
occafions  honoured  him  with  fingular  marks  of 
efteem.  He  refided  at  the  court  of  this  great  prince 
about  twelve  years,  during  which  he  improved  his 
natural  talents  with  fuch  cultivation  and  experience, 
as  afterwards  enabled  him  to  execute  the  grand 
proje6t  of  uniting  the  different  kingdoms  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  into  one  monarchy.  ,  ^^^»"-  wig. 

At  this  period,  the  Danes  had  rendered  them-  The  Danes 
felves  famous  for  the  fame  piratical  practices  by  ^^'^^''^' 
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which  the  Saxons  had  been  form^erly  diftinguifned  •,  Portland. 
they  were  now  become  terrible  to  all  the  northern 
coafls  of  Europe,  and  in  the  courfe  of  their  expe- 
ditions, a  body  of  them  landed  from  three  Ihips 
at  Portland.  A  defcent  made  by  fuch  an  inconfi-  An.ch.7S 7, 
derable  number,  did  not  much  alarm  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  the  magiftrate  of  the  diilridt  marched 
with  a  fmall  force,  in  order  to  take  them  prifoners, 
and  convey  them  to  Dorchefler  jail  -,  but  they  foon 
convinced  him  of  his  miftake,  and  attacked  him 
with  fuch  fury  that  he  and  almofl  all  his  followers 
were  flain.  Aroufed  at  the  fate  of  their  country- 
men, the  Englifii  poured  in  upon  the  enemy  from 
all  quarters  -,  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  retreat 
to  their  fhips  without  their  booty. 

Mean  while  Brithric  attoned  for  his  cruelty  to  Erkhric 
Egbert,  by  the  wifdom  and  equity  of  his  govern-  ??'^*^"^2J'^ 
ment,  and  was  univerfally  beloved  by  his  fubjecls, 
when  he  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  intrigues  of  his  queen 

N  3  Edburga, 
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An.cb.7S7.  Edburga,  who  deprived  him  of  his  life  by  means  of 
poifon ;  and  then  fled  to  the  continent,  where  Ihe 
ended  her  days  in  beggary  and  exile. 

Her  crime  was  fo  enormous  and  deteflable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  that  they  immediately 
enadied  a  law,  forbidding  the  v/ives  of  all  fucceed- 
ing  kings  to  affume  the  title  of  queen,  on  pain  of 

Maimefb.  the  hufband^s  being  deprived  of  his  royalty,  and 
the  fubjed:  abfolved  from  his  oath  of  allegiance. 
This  ftep  was  no  fooner  taken  than  they  lent  an 
honourable  embaiTy,  with  an  ofter  of  the  crown  to 
Egbert,  who  had  accompanied  Charlemagne  in  his 
expedition  to  Rome,  where  he  now  received  the 
ambaffadors,  and  refolved  to  com.ply  with  their  in- 
vitation. 

Of  the  klno-dom  of  Northumberland. 
The  kingdom  of  Northumberland  was  divided 

It<;  extent  *-^ 

anddiviCon.  on  the  fouth  from  Mercia,  by  the  river  Humber ; 
the  Irifh  fea  bounded  it  on  the  weft  ;  it  was  waflied 
on  the  eaft  by  the  German  ocean  -,  and  extended 
to  the  north  a  confiderable  way  into  Lothian.  It 
comprehended  the  provinces  now  called  Lancafhire, 
Cumberland^  Weftmorland,  Northumberland,  and 
Yorkftiire,  and  the  biihopric  of  Durham  ^  and  its 
chief  towns  were  York,  Durham  or  Dunelm,  Car- 
lifle,  called  by  the  Romans  LugubaUia,  Hexam 
or  Hagulftadt,  and  Lancafter.  This  extent  of 
country,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fixty  miles 
in  length,  and  about  one  hundred  at  its  broadeft 
part,  was  formerly  divided  into  two  provinces, 
called  Deira  and  Bernicia,  and  thefe  were  at  one 
time  two  independent  kingdoms,  the  firft  confift- 
ing  of  the  fouthern  parts,  and  the  other  beginning 
at  the  north  fide  of  the  wall  built  by  Severus.  But 
this  divificn  did  not  take  place  till  the  death  of  Ida, 
who  founded  the  monarchy,  and  bequeathed  Ber- 

nicia 
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hicia  to  his  fon  Adda,  while  his  other  fon  Alia  An  ch.559. 
fucceeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Deira. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  firil  four  kings  that  The  fir/i 
lucceeded  Adda,  except  their  names,  which  were  ^"^^  '"^^' 
Clappa,    Theodulph,    Freothulf,    Theodric,    and 
Edelric,   who  mounted  the  throne  in  his  old  age, 
and  aflbciated  his  fon  Ethelfrid  as  his  coadjutor  in 
the  government.  This  prince  having  married  Acca  An.ch.58(}. 
daughter  of  Alia  king  of  Deira,  feized  upon  that 
kingdom  at  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  though 
he  had  left  an  infant  fon  called  Edwin. 

Ethelfrid,  after  his  father's  deceafe,  became  very  EtheifHdde- 
powerful  and  terrible  to  his  enemies  the  Scots,  who  [Tn'otscot- 
made  frequent  incurfions  into  his  territories,  not  land,  obtain. 
only  for  the  fake  of  plunder,  but  alfo  in  com-  the'lritonT 
pliance  with  the  folicitations  of  the  Britons,  with  and  orders 
whom  the  Scottifh  king  Aidan  had  engaged  in  an  Sed  monk"' 
offenfive  and  defenfive  alliance.     It  was  probably  tobamaflk- 
at  their  infligation  that  this  monarch,  even  in  his 
old  age,  invaded  the  territories  of  Ethelfrid,  who 
engaging  him  at  Degrailen,  when  his  men  were 
loaded  with  plunder,  an  obllinate  battle  enfued,  in 
which,  though  Aidan  was  defeated,  the  Northum- 
brian king's  brother  Theobald,  and  a  great  number 
of  Saxons,  were  flain.     Whether  Ethelfrid  refented  Buchan.i.r. 
the  behaviour  of  the  Britons,  who  had  perfuaded 
Aidan  to  invade  his  dominions,  or  inftigated  by 
the  remonftrances  of  Auguftin,  whofe  jurifdidion 
had  been  rejedted  by  the  Britifh  bifhops,  he  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  his  vidlorious  troops  to  be- 
iiege  Chefter,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Britons, 
who  refolved  to  itand  battle ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  brought  out  about  twelve  hundred  monks  from 
the  immenfe  monaftery  of  Bangor,  to  pray  in  the 
open  plain  for  their  fuccefs,  during  the  engagement. 
Notwithftanding  this  fpiritual  affiflance,  Ethelfrid  AG.ch.613, 
obtained  a  complete  vidtory,  ths  miferable  eccle- 
lialtics  were  maffacred,  and  the  town  being  taken, 

N  4  the 
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An.ch.613.  the  vidbor  ordered  their  monafteryto  be  razed  to  the 
Bedc,  1.  ii.    ground. 

Hcthreatens      While  Ethelfild  thus  aggrandized  hirnfelf  at  the 
kinl;'o'fEaft  expence  of  his  enemies,  Edwin  his  brother-in-law 
Angiia  for    Wandered  from  place  to  place,  in  queilof  affidance 
hirbi'^thL  that,  might  enable  him  to  retrieve  his  inheritance  j 
in-hw.        and  though  he  could  find  no  prince  that  w^ould  run 
the  rifque  of  incuring  the  refentment  of  the  ufurper 
in  his  behalf,  he  was  hofpitably  received  by  Red- 
wald  king  of  Eafl  Anglia,  v/ho  fympathized  with 
his  diflrefs,   and  conceived  an  aftcdion  for  his  cha- 
ra6ler.     But,  he  had  not  long  enjoyed  the  happi- 
nefs  of  this  retreat,  when  Ethelfrid  fent  an  embalTy 
with  the  offer  of  an  alternative  to  Redwald,  im- 
porting that  he  Ihould  either  deliver  up  the  refugee, 
in  confideration  of  a  certain  fum  of  money  to  be 
paid  for  his  head,  or  bear  the   brunt  of  a  bloody 
w^ar,  in  quality  of  Edwin's  protedlor. 
e/and  fJ.n        Redwald,  allured  by  the  bribe^  and  intimidated 
^^""if^i  •    ^y  t^^^  menaces  of  fuch  a  formidable  monarch,  for 
Netting-      ibme  time  wavered  between  his  glory  and  conveni- 
hamihire      ^j.^^  ^  j-^yj-  y^^g  ^^  length  determined  by  the  fug- 

geflions  of  his  confcience,  reinforced  with  the  me- 
diation of  his  queen,  in  favour  of  the  young  prince, 
to  whom  he  had  granted  an  afylum  *.  In  thefe 
fentiments  he  aifembled  his  forces  without  delay, 
in  hopes  of  falling  upon  Ethelfrid  before  he  fhould 
be  prepared  for  his  reception  ;  and  dividing  his 
army  into  three  feparate  bodies,  gave  the  command 
of  the  firft  to  his  fon  Reyner,  with  order  to  ad- 
vance and  take  pofTellion  of  a  certain  pafs,  while  he 
hirnfelf  followed  at  a  fmall  diflance,  and  the  laft 
divifion  was  brought  up  by  Edwin.     But  Reyner 

*  The  ftory  of  die  apparition,  by  peared,  knowing  that  Redwald  had 

which  Edwin  is  Aiid  to  have  heen  ac-  already  taken  a  refolution  in   his  fa- 

coiled  in  the  garden,    s  either  a  ridi-  vour,  was  feme  chriftian,  who  chofe 

culous  legend,  adopted  by  the  credu-  this  method  of  fecuring  an  influence 

lity  cf  Eede  and  other  writers,  who  with  the  young  prince,  who  folemnly 

recount  it,  or  the  ptrfon  who  ap-  promifed  to  be  directed  by  his  counfel .- 

giving 
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giving  way  to  the  impetuofity  of  his  courage,  left  An.ch.613. 
his  father  too  far  behind  to  be  properly  fuilained  •, 
and  Ethelfrid,  who  had  already  taken  the  field, 
encountering  him  near  the  river  Idel,  in  Notting- 
ham fiiire,  he  loft  his  life,  and  his  troops  were 
routed  with  great  flaughter.  Redwald  enraged, 
but  not  difpirited  by  the  lofs  of  his  fon,  advanced 
with  the  remaining  part  of  his  army,  and  attacked 
the  Northumbrians,  fatigued  with  action  and  dif- 
ordered  in  the  purfuit ;  and  here  the  battle  was  re- 
newed with  equal  ferocity  on  both  fides,  till  the 
troops  of  Ethelfrid  being  overpowered  by  the 
number  of  the  Eaft-Anglians,  headed  by  Red- 
wald raging  like  a  lionefs  robbed  of  her  young,  and 
animated  by  the  examjple  of  the  gallant  Edwin, 
could  no  longer  withftand  the  fhock,  but  fled  v/ith 
great  precipitation.  Ethelfrid  feeing  his  men  give 
v/ay,  notwithftanding  all  his  efforts  to  rally  their 
broken  battalions,  and  fcorning  to  outlive  the 
difgrace  of  an  overthrow,  ruilied  furioufly  into  the 
midft  of  the  enemy,  where  he  fell  covered  with 
wounds,  after  having  performed  miracles  of  per- 
fonal  valour. 

The  vi6lorious  Redwald  marched  diredlly  into  An.ch.617. 
Northumberland,  where  he  met  with  no  oppofition ;  ^^"-  ^'^^* 
for  Ethelfrid's  three  fons   Anfrid,    Ofwald,    and  f,t:%f. 
Ofwy,  had  lied  for  refuge  into  Scotland  :  he,  there-  leffion  of 
fore  received  the  fubmiffion  of  the  Northumbrians,  S^^bT' 
without  exception.     Far  from  ufmg  the  rights  of  throne, 
a  conqueror  to  their  prejudice,  he  generoufly  efta- 
blifhed  Edv/in  in  the  poiTelTion  of  both  kingdoms^ 
though  his  claim  had  been  limited  to  Deira  alone, 
and  contented  himfelf  with  the  glory  of  fuch  a  ge- 
nerous expedition. 

Edwin  being  thus  unexpedledly  raifed,  from  the 
condition  of  an  hopelefs  fugitive  to  the  poflefTion 
of  two  powerful  kingdoms,  employed  the  firft 
years  of  his  reign  in  civilizing  his  fubjeds,  who 

were 
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An.ch.617.  were  favaged  by  the  continual  wars  and  ravages 
which   had  fo  long  prevailed  between   them  and 
their  neighbours  of  North  Britain.     Fie  not  only 
enacled  wife  laws  and  regulations  for  punifhing  ra- 
pine, and   reftraining  the  ferocity  of  the  common 
people,  but  ordered  thefe  inftitutions  to  be  executed 
with  fuch  punduality,  that  in  a  little  time,  peace  and 
Bcde,  I.  u.    order  reigned  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  *. 
He  is  eieaed       After  the  death  of  Redwald,  who  had  been  raifed 
Saxon  con-    ^^  ^^^  fuprcmc  powcr  over  all  the  kings  of  the  Hep- 
federacy,      tarchy,  Edwin,  v/ho  always  refpe^led  him  as  a  be- 
EAeiburga,  Hcfaftor,  opcnly  declared  his  defign  of  poiTeffing 
ajid becomes  that  dignity  ',  and  no  prince  difputed  his  pretenfions 
chrirtirnit)^  t^^t  Quinchelm  king  of  WeiTex,  who  by  this  oppofi- 
tion  brought  upon  himfelf  a  war  which  endangered 
his   dominions,  and  compelled  him  at  laft  to  fus 
for  peace.     This  contention  being  terminated  by 
the  treaty,  he  was  veiled  with  the  fovereign  com- 
mand ;  and  the  Britons,  whom  he  threatened  to 
invade,  confented  to  pay  a  tribute,  rather  than  in- 
cur the  effects  of  his  indignation. 

Thus  aggrandized  by  a  chain  of  fuccefsful  events, 
part  of  which  he  owed  to  fortune,  and  part  to  his 
own  fuperior  talents,  he  began  to  extend  the  au- 
thority with  which  he  had  been  lately  inveiled,  and 
pretended  to  exert  an  abfolute  dominion  over  all  the 
other  kings  of  the  Heptarchy.  He  had  formerly 
been  married  to  a  filler  of  the  Mercian  king  ;  but 
fhe  dying,  he  now  refolved  to  efpoufe  Ethelburga, 
filler  to  Eadbald  king  of  Kent,  a  princefs  of  great 
merit,  who  would  have  doubtlefs  rejeded  any 
match,  howfoever  advantageous,  with  a  pagan,  had 
not  fhe  been  animated  with  the  zeal  of  converting 

*  We  are  told  by  Eede,  that  he  travellers  ;    and  that  a  woman  with 

ordered  wells  to  be  made  and  fupplied  an   infant  in   her  arms  might  have 

with  brafs  cnps  or  ladles,  in  the  moft  walked  over  the  whole  kingdom  with, 

dry  and  defart  paits  of  his  kingdom,  out  fear  of  violence, 
for    the    accommodation    of   thirfty 

him 
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him  and  his  fubjedls  to  the  chriflian  religion.  Be-  An.ch.617; 
fore  fhe  would  give  her  confent,  however,  it  was 
folemnly  ftipulated  that  fhe  Ihould  have  the  free  ex- 
ercife  of  her  own  v/orlhip,  and  be  attended  by  bi- 
Ihop  Pauliniis,  who  propagated  the  gofpel  among 
the  Northumbrian  infidels,  and  was  inftrumentai 
in  the  converfion  of  Edwin  himfelf  After  he  had 
defeated  Quinchelm,  and  ravaged  the  country  of 
WelTex  with  great  feverity,  he  returned  to  his  own 
kingdom,  and  began  to  difcover  figns  of  uneafi  - 
nefs  touching  the  religion  he  profelTed  :  the  queen, 
affifted  by  Paulinus,  had  not  failed  to  prepoiTefs 
his  mind  in  favour  of  Chriftianity  j  but  he  ftill  re- 
tained fcruples  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  re- 
move, and  this  uncertainty  produced  difquiet  and 
perturbation.  While  he  thus  hefitated  between  the 
true  faith  and  idolatry,  his  determination  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  condu6t  of  his  prime  minifterCoifi, 
who  was  at  the  fame  time  chief  prieil  of  his  ancient 
religion.  This  pontiff,  being  a  man  of  modera- 
tion and  good  underflanding,  joined  the  queen  and 
Paulinus,  declared  in  favour  of  Chriftianity,  and 
with  his  own  hands  demolifned  the  idols  which  he 
had  formerly  adored.  Such  a  remarkable  inftance 
of  convidion  had  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  king, 
who  was  foon  after  baptized,  with  all  his  court,  at 
York,  of  which  he  created  Paulinus  biihop. 

His  new  relimon  did  not  feem  to  teach  him  hu-  ^^j^y^n- 

.,.  ^  ,    '-'  ,  J  Guimed  and 

mility  :  for,  he  grew  every  day  more  and  more  fiainatHat- 
abfolute  and  imperious,  and  on  folemn  occafions  y^J^^j^^^^ 
ordered  a  globe  to  be  carried  before  him,  to  denote  by  cead- 
the  union  of  the  Heptarchy  under  his  fovereigncom-  ^l^^^^^l^ 
mand.     His  ambition  and  infolence  of  power  ex-  tons,  and 
cited  the  jealoufy  and  refentment  of  all  the  Anglo-  l^^^^^f 
Saxon  princes  ;  and  in  particular  inflamed  the  in- 
dignation of  Penda  the  Mercian  king,  who  was 
naturally  fierce  and  impatient,  and  longed  pafTion- 
ately  for  an  occafion  to  fhake  off  the  dominion  of 

the 
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Aii.Ch.617,  tl^e  Northumbrian  monarch.  Nor  did  he  lon^ 
wait  for  an  opportunity  :  Ceadwalla  king  of  the 
Britons,  whom  he  had  diflrelled  and  faddled  with  a 
tribute,  conferred  with  Penda  upon  their  mutual 
difgrace  in  fubmitting  to  the  fway  of  a  prince  who 
was  in  no  refped:  tiieir  fuperior  ;  and  finding  their 
fentiments  agree  upon  the  lubje6t,  refolved  to  dif- 
pute  his  preheminence.  With  this  view  they  im- 
mediately joined  their  forces,  and  advanced  as  far 
as  Hatfield,  in  the  Weft-ridingofYorkfhire,  where 
they  found  Edwin  ready  to  give  them  battle.  The 
engagement  began  with  defperate  fury  on  both 
fides  ;  and  though  the  confederates  had  greatly  the 
advantage  in  number,  they  in  all  probability  would 
have  yielded  at  lafl  to  the  capacity  of  Edwin  and 
the  difcipline  of  his  troops,  had  not  an  accident 
deprived  him  of  that  cool  deliberation  and  prefence 
of  mind  Vv^hich  he  had  hitherto  preferved.  His  fon 
Offrid  fell  at  his  feet  transfixed  with  an  arrow  ; 
and  this  fpe6lacle  filled  his  breaft  v/ith  tumults  of 
rage  and  diftradion.  Without  regarding  the  pof- 
ture  of  his  men,  or  the  difpofition  of  the  battle,  he 
rulhed  fingly  into  the  thickeit  body  of  the  enemy ; 
and  his  retreat  being  cut  off,  was  immediately 
dilpatched  by  a  multitude  of  weapons.  When 
their  king  difappeared,  the  Northumbrians  were 
feized  with  coniiernation,  and  abandoned  the  field 
of  battle,  leaving  a  complete  vidory  to  the  allies,. 
Bede,  i.'iu  which  they  profecuted  with  theutmofl  inhumanity., 
Barbarity  o£  Northumberland  beino;  in  no  condition  to  refill 
their  arms,  they  ravaged  the  v/hole  country  with 
fire  and  fword ;  and  the  Britifh  prince,  who  pro- 
A  felTed  Chriftianity,  aded  like  a  favage  beaftofprey 
thirfting  after  human  blood.  Effrid  the  fon  of  Ed- 
win dreading  the  fanguinary  difpofition  of  this 
brutal  monfler,  furrendered  himfelf  to  the  king  of 
Mercia,  who  received  him  at  firil  with  fome  de- 
gree of  humanity,  and  afterwards  ordered  him  to 

be 
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be  butchered  in  his  prefence  :  as  for  queen  Ethel-  An.ch.ei^ 
burga,  ihe  fled  with  Paulinus  to  her  brother  the 
Kentifli  king,  who  bellowed  on  her   foine  lands, 
where  fhe  founded  a  monaftery  in  which  fhe  ended  ^hom.  hift. 

11  II  ^   ^   'n  abbot.  Lan- 

her  days  ;  and  the  good  prelate  was  created  biihop  terb. 

ofRochefter.  Camdenin 

The  Northumbrians,  driven  to  defpair  by  the  oiVkkand 
barbarity  of  their  conquerors,  refolved  to  perifh  ^^^i^  ^^^ 
fword  in  hand,  rather  than  fail  tamely  the  viclims  iiab! 
of  liich  inhuman  tyrants  ;  and,  in  order  to  make 
a  lafl  effort  to  retrive  their  liberty,  the  people  of 
Deira  chofe  Ofrick,  a  relation  of  Edwin,  for  their 
king  ;  while  the  Bernicians  placed  upon  their  throne 
Anfrid  the  fon  of  Ethelfrid,  who,  after  his  father's 
death,  had  fied  with  his  brothers  Ofwald  and  Ofwy 
into  Scotland,  where  all  three  had  embraced  the 
chrillian  religion.  ^ 

Thefe  two  kings  were  no  fooner  eflablilhed  on  Anch.633, 
their  thrones,  than  they  returned  to  their  pagan 
worfhip  ;  though  they  did  not  long  furvive  their 
apoftacy.  Ofrick  having  raihly  prefumed  to  be- 
fiege  Ceadwalla  in  York,  the  Britilh  prince  made 
via  furious  fally,  routed  the  befiegers  with  great 
flaughter,  and  left  their  new  king  lying  dead  upon 
,  the  fpot ;  then  he  marched  againft  the  fovereign  of  MfJmefd. 
Bernicia,  whom  he  attacked  by  furprize,  and  made 
a  terrible  carnage,  in  the  midft  of  which  Anfrid 
loft  his  life. 

Thefe  vidlories  were  attended  with  horrible  cruel-  An.ch.634, 
ties  and  all  fpecies  of  oppreffion,  exercifed  againft  ofwaidob- 

^^  liHins  2.  com** 

tlie  Northumbrians  by  Ceadwalla,  who  now  treated  pkteviftory 
them  like  the  worft  of  traitors,  becaufe  they  had  o^^^'^ead- 
attempted  to  recover  their  independency.     Their  lofes  his  life 
groans  reached  the  ears  of  Ofwald,  ftill  an  exile  in  i^th^  battle. 
Scotland,  who  formed  the  generous  refolution  of 
relieving  the  diftrefs  of  his  countrymen,  though  at 
the  extreme  hazard  of  his  life  :  for  that  purpofe 
he  colleded  an  handful  of  men,  and  marched  againft  ' 
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An.ch.634.  i\yq  tyrant,  who  looking  upon  him  with  infinite 
contempt,  went  forth  to  meet  him  in  full  afiurance 
of  vidory.     Ofwald,  being  informed  of  his   ap- 
proach, intrenched  himfelf  in  an  advantageous  poffc 
at  Haiidown,  and  ere6ling  a  crofs  in  the  front  of 
his  camp,  commanded  the  whole  army  to  fall  upon 
their  knees,   and  implore  the  afliftance  of  heaven. 
'  '         Animated  by  this  ad  of  devotion,  they  waited  with 
fortitude  for  the  affault ;  and  Ceadwalla  advancing 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  in  order  to  force  their 
entrenchments,  received  an  arrow  in  his  heart,  which 
infcantly  put  an   end  to  his  life.     This  accident 
overwhelmed  his  forces  with  confternation  :  confu- 
fion  enfued  •,  then  the  Northumbrians  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  diforder,  fallied  from  their  camp, 
^and  fell  upon  them  with  fuch  vigour,  that  they 
v/ere  entirely  routed.     A  defeat  in  which  Ofwald 
thought  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  fo  manifeft  on 
his  fide,  that  he  called  the  place  on  which  the  battle 
Bede,  1.  n\.  was  fought  HcOifenfelt,  or  Heaven's-field. 
T^^.  e''^!'  f       ^y  ^^^s  great  victory,  Ofwald  was  put  in  pof- 
ofwaid,who  feffion  of  the  two  Northumbrian   kingdoms,   to 
andkme?b    ^^^^  which  he  was  heir  by  his  father  Ethelfrid,  and 
Pendaking  his  mothcr  Acca,  who  was  Edwin's  fifler.     He 
ofMercia,     began  his  reign  with  the  eftablifhment  of  excellent 
regulations  ;  fo  that  the  people  foon  forgot  the  ca- 
lamities they  had  undergone.     Being  a  prince  of 
natural  capacity,  cultivated  with  proper  education, 
he  took  effedlual  meafures  for  Ibftening  and  po- 
lifhing  the  manners  of  his  rude  Northumbrians  j 
and  lofl  no  opportunity  of  propagating  Chriftianity, 
and  promoting  the  interefts  of  the  church.     His 
learning  was  extenfive,  and  his  charity  unlimited  ; 
infomuch  that  it  was  his  conftant  pradlice  to  fend 
food  to  the  poor  from  his  own  table  ;  and  he  fre- 
quently ordered  the  filver  dilhes  that  contained  it 
to  be  broken  and  divided  among  the  necefTitous. 
Such  virtue  could  not  fail  to  v/in  the  affedions  of 

his 
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his  people  :  the  clergy  revered  him  as  a  faint,  and  An.ch.654. 
the  other  Saxon  princes  raifed  him  to  the  fupreme 
command  of  their  confederacy.  The  tranquillity 
and  happinefs  of  his  reign  was  interrupted  by  the 
unquiet  fpirit  of  Penda  the  Mercian  king,  who, 
impatient  of  Ofwald's  charafter  and  fuperiorllation, 
refolved  to  deftroy  that  prince,  as  the  great  obftacle 
to  his  ambitious  defigns.  He  therefore  fuddenly 
aflembled  his  forces,  and  began  his  march  for 
Northumberland,  where  he  hoped  to  find  his  rival 
unprepared.  This  was  really  the  cafe  with  Ofvvald, 
who  neverthelefs  advanced  againft  him  with  the 
fmall  number  of  troops  that  were  at  hand,  and  loft 
his  life  in  the  battle  that  enfued,  at  a  place  which 
thence  took  the  name  of  Ofweftre.  An.ch.642. 

The  vidlor  ufed  his  good  fortune  with  all  that 
infolence  and  barbarity  which  was  peculiar  to  his 
chara6ler :  he  ordered  the  body  of  Ofwald  to  be 
cut  in  pieces,  and  expofed  upon  poles  in  the  middle 
of  the  field  :  then  he  laid  wafte  the  whole  country 
of  Northumberland  -,  and  undertook  the  fiege  of 
Bambury,  which  was  built  by  Ida.  But  meeiing 
with  more  refiftance  than  he  expeded,  he  defifted 
from  the  enterprize,  and  direded  his  march  to- 
wards Eaft  Anglia,  which  he  hoped  to  fubdue  by 
the  terror  of  his  arms.  An.ch.645. 

His  retreat  afforded  breathing  time  to  the  North-  Oiwy  and 
umbrians,  who  faw  no  fafety  but  under  the  fhadow  ^eSed  kings 
of  regal  authority  •,  and  therefore  the  Bernicians  ofNorthum- 
filled  their  throne  with  Ofwy  the  brother  of  Ofwald,    "'"'^  * 
v/hile  the  Deirians  prefented  their  crown  to  Ofwin 
the  fon  of  Ofrick,  who  had  been  defeated  and  flain 
by  Ceadvv'alla. 

A  very  good  underflanding  fubfifted  between  Thektteris 
thefe  two  princes,  while  they  dreaded  a  freih  in-  b^thefor-'^ 
vafion  from   Penda  ;   but,  as  foon  as  he  was  en-  mer. 
gaged  in  other  wars,  Ofv/y  refolved  to  make  him- 
felf  mailer  of  his  brother's  whole  fucceiTion.     Of-     ^ 

win. 
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A11.cb.643.  v^in,  who  was  a  prince  of  mean  parts  and  great 
devotion,  endeavoured  by  pacific  propofals  to  divert 
Ofvvy  from  his  purpofe :  and  thefe  proving  inef- 
fectual, he  was  obHged  at  lafl  to  have  recourfe  to 
arms  ;  but  before  the  armies  came  in  fight  of  each 
other,  he  was  fo  fnocked  at  theprofpedt  of  fhedding 
chriilian  blood,  that  he  refolved  to  retire  into  a 
convent,  and  in  the  mean  withdrawing  privately 
from   his  troops,  he  repaired  to  the  houfe   of  a 
count,  whom  he  believed  a  faithful  adherent ;  and 
that  traitor  betrayed  him  to  Ofvvy,  who  cruelly  de- 
Eedc,  1.  iii.  prived  him  of  his  life.     Yet  this  barbarous  homi- 
cide did  not  anfwer  his  expedation  \  for  the  Dei- 
rians  detefting  the  adlion,  and  dreading  the  go- 
vernment of  fuch  a  bloody  tyrant,  immediately 
chofe  a  fucceiTor  to  Ofwin  in  the  perfon  of  Athel- 
walt,  fon  of  the  illuflrious  Ofwald,  a  prince  better 
calculated  than  his  predeceiTor,  for   wielding  the 
fcepter  of  Northumberland. 
Atheivvait         As  hc  kncw  the  difpofition  and  claim  of  his  uncle 
ka^^ueVith^  Ofvvy,  he  refolved  to  fupport  his  own  pretenfions 
the  kings  of  by  means  of  alliances,  and  gladly  liftened  to  the 
fnd^Mefcia   P^'opof^ls  of  the  Eaft  Anglian  king,  and  Penda, 
who,  though  turned  of  feventy-eight,  retained  his 
enmity  to  the  Northumbrians,  and  proje6led  a  league 
againil  Ofwy,  in  which  Athelv/alt  readily  engaged. 
The  king   of  Bernicia,  alarmed  at  this  alliance, 
omitted  no  ftep  which  he  thought  could  avert  the 
fiorm,  and  even  offered  a  fum  of  money  to  Penda, 
provided  he  would  defift  from  his  enterprize.    But 
finding  the  confederates  deaf  to  all  his  propofals, 
he  began  to  make  preparations  for  his  own  defence  y 
and  obliged   himfelf  by  a  vow  to  found  twelve 
monafleries,  and  make  one  of  his  daughters  a  nun, 
in  cafe  God  fnould  maintain  his  caufe  againil  fuch 
Maimb.  ].  \.  powerful  enemies. 

The  battle        The  oppofitc  armics  met  on  the  banks  of  the 
of  Aar.       ^^j.  -j^  Yorkfhire  j  but  by  that  time  Athelwalt  re- 
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fiedling  that  he  fhould,  in  all  probability,  become  a  ^^-C^^.^S" 
prey  to  the  conqueror,  whether  vi6lory  ll:iould  de- 
clare for  Penda  or  for  Ofwy,  he  refolved  to  fland 
neuter  during  the  engagement,  that  he  might  be  in 
a  condition  to  defend  himfelf  from  the  defigns  of 
the  vi(5lor.  Penda  and  the  Eall  Anglian  king^ 
without  fufpediing  his  intention,  attacked  the  Ber- 
nicians  with  great  fury  :  but  their  forces  perceiving 
Athelwalt  wheeling  off  with  his  Northumbrians^ 
concluded  themfelves  betrayed,  and  giving  ground 
immediately,  their  two  chiefs  were  (lain  m  endea- 
vouring to  rally  and  bring  them  back  to  the  charge. 
Immediately  after  this  battle,  which  was  fought  at 
a  place  called  Winiield,  Ofwy  penetrated  into  Mer- 
cia,  which  he  fubdued  without  oppofition,  the  fons 
of  Penda  being  obliged  to  fly  for  refuge  into  ano- 
ther kingdom  :  this  conquefl  he  enjoyed  about  three 
years,  during  which  he  was  eleded  chief  of  the 
Saxon  confederacy,  a  llation  which  had  remained 
unfilled  fmce  the  death  of  his  brother  Ofv/ald  ; 
but,  at  length  his  officers  exercifed  fuch  feverities  in 
Mercia,  that  the  natives  took  to  their  arm.s^  and 
driving  the  Northumbrians  out  of  the  kingdom, 
placed  Wolpher,  the  fon  of  Penda,  upon  the 
throne.  An.ch.670i 

Ofwy,  however,  foon  confoled  himfelf  for  this  ^^'^y  J^^.", 
lofs,  with  the    acquifition  of  Deira,  in  which  he  ous  and  mu- 
fucceeded  Athelwalt^  who  died  without  iffLie.    But  ^}^^f^  '° 

,  .  .  r      1         1  •         1  r      1  thechurcii, 

this  re-union  or  the  kmgdoms  was  not  ot  long 
duration;  for,  Ofwy  bellowed  Deira  upon  his  na- 
tural fon  Alfrid,  and  died  in  peace,  after  a  reign  of 
eight  and  tv/enty  years,  the  beginning  of  w^hich  had 
been  full  of  trouble,  and  flained  by  the  criminal 
effects  of  his  ambition ;  but  he  afterwards  com- 
pounded with  heaven,  by  the  religious  performance 
of  his  vows,  and  eredting  a  monaftery  on  the  fpot 
where  Ofwin  was  murdered  ;  and  the  venerablv^ 
Numb.  y.  Q  Bede. 
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An.Ch.67c.  Bede  ranks  him  among  the  befl  and  mofl  illuftrious 
Bede;i.  iv.  princes  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 

He  was  llicceeded  in  the  double  dignity  of  Saxon 
monarch  and  king  of  Northumberland,  by  his  fon 
Egfrid,  under  whom  Deira  and  Bernicia  were  again 
united  ;    for  the   death  of  Ofwy  was  no   fooner 
known  to  the  Deirians,  than  they  revolted  againft 
Alfrid,  who  retired  into  Ireland,  and  devoted  his 
time  to  iludy,  until  he  fhould  find  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  retrieve  his  fortune. 
Egfrid  expels      Egftid  was  a  prince  of  great  activity  and  atnbi- 
f-S7omhi  ^^^"'     Being  invaded  by  Wolpher,  king  of  Mercia, 
fee,  is  de-     he  compclled  him  to  retire  to  his  own  dominions 
sTcT-f^and^  ^^^^  confiderable  lofs.     By  the  perfuafion  of  his 
afterwards    wifc  Ermcnburga,  he  expelled  bifhop  Wilfred  from 
Ifm  ^Ind    ^^^  ^^'  ^"  account  of  the  faftidious  pride  and  dan- 
hi.3  life,      gerous  influence  of  that  prelate.     The  fentence  was 
l"ii  thc^^  executed  by  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  and  three 
?,ias.         other  bifhops  ;  and  Wilfred  appealed  to  the  pope, 
who  decreed  in  full  fynodthat  he  ihould  be  rellored 
to  his  fee ;  but  Egfrid  fet  the  pope  and  his  decree  at 
defiance.  This  enterprifing  prince  refolvingto  make 
a  conqueft  of  Ireland,  fent  an  army  into  that  ifland, 
under  the  command  of  one  Bertfrid,  v/ho  ravaged 
y         the  country,  plundered  and  deflroyed  churches  and 
monaileries,  and  maflacred  the  inhabitants  without 
mercy  or  diitind:ion.     This   conduct  exafperated 
the  Irifh  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  though  at  firft  they 
were  difpofed  to  fubmit,  they  had  now  recourfe  to 
their  arms,  which  they  ufed  fo  effedtually,  that  the 
invader  was  fain  to  reimbark  his  army,  after  hav- 
ino;  fuftained  confiderable  damaere.     Eo;frid,    dif- 
appointed  in  this  quarter,  turned  his  arms  towards 
Scotland,  in   direct  violation  of  the  treaty  he  had 
concluded  with  the  Scottifh  king  Eugenius,    and 
in  conjundion  with  the  Pi<5ts,  wailed  that  country 
as  far  as  Gallov/ay  with  fire  and  Iword.     But  Eu- 
genius was  prepared  for  his  reception,  and  found 

m*eans 
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Jneans  to  detach  the  Pidls  from  his  interefl,  then  An.ch.670 

attacked  him  with  fuch  impetuofity,  that  his  army 

was  cut  in  pieces,  and  himfelf  fo  wounded  that  he 

could  fcarce  efcape  to  his  own  dominions.     Next  Buehan.i.v* 

year,  in  order  to  be  revenged  upon  the  Pids  for 

their  treachery,  he  advanced  into  their  country,  and 

the  enemy  fled  before  him,  until  he  was  drawn 

into  an  ambufcade,    among  marihes,  woods,    and 

mountains ;  then  they  fell  upon  him  with  great  fury, 

and  he  loft  his  army  and  his  life  together,  An.Ch,68§^ 

By  this  defeat  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland 
was  left  naked  and  expofed  to  the  victorious  Picls, 
the  Scots,  and  the  Britons,  who  invaded  it  on  all 
lides,  and  re-united  to  their  dominions  the  feveral 
territories  of  which  they  had  been  difmembered  by 
the  Saxon  monarchs.  An.ch.705. 

As  Egfrid  died   without  iiTue,    the  Northum-  Aifrid  reigns 
brians  recalled  Aifrid  from  Ireland,  but,  before  he  ^^'^^  ^p^"t 
could  afcend  the  throne,  the  enemy  had   fecured  Jionr^"^^* 
themfelves  in  their  conquefts,  and  all  he  could  do 
was  to  defend  the  remaining  part  of  his  dominions 
from   their  incelTant  incurfions.     In  the  midft  of 
thefe  alarms  he  reigned  twenty  years,  and  left  his 
Ton  Ofred  almoft  in  his  infancy,  under  the  guar-  Ann.  Sax. 
dianlhip  of  a  nobleman  called  Brithric.      Aifrid     .  ^ 
feems  to  have  been  a  prince  of  excellent  talents, 
and  a  fpirit  unbroke  by  adverfity,  and  uncerrified 
by  danger :  he  cultivated  a  friendfhip  with  Euge- 
nius,  king  of  Scotland,    who,   like  himfelf,  was 
Well  verfed  in  the  learning  of  the  times  y  and  af- 
ferted  his   independency  of  the  fee  of  Rome,  in 
hindering  Wilfred  to  take  polTelTion  of  his  bilhop* 
dc,  notwithftanding  the  decree  he  had  obtained. 

The  minority  of  Ofred  flattered  the   ambitious  q^^.^^  j^ 
views  of  a  nobleman  called  Eadwulf,  who  ufurped  vanquiAed 
the  throne,  and  for  fome  time  managed  the  reins  KenreHn/ 
of  government.     Ofred  and  his  tutor  retired  to  the  ofrk. 
fortrefs  of  Banburv,  in  which  thev  were  befieo-ed 
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An.ch.705.  by  the  ufurper,  who  in  all  probability  might  have 
enjoyed  his  acquifition  in  peace,  had  he  confented 
to  the  reftoration  of  Wilfred,  whofe  party  v/as  by 
this  time  greatly  augmented.  But,  far  from  com- 
plying with  the  papal  decree,  he  fwore  by  his  fal- 
vation,  that  if  the  prelate  would  not  quit  the  king- 
dom in  fix  days,  his  whole  company  fhould  be  put 
to  death.  This  declaration  was  the  caufe  of  his 
own  ruin ;  for,  Wilfred  throwing  all  his  interefl 
in  the  oppofite  fcale,  Ofred's  party  became  fo  pow- 
'  erful,  that  the  ufurper  was  obliged  toraife  thefiege 
with  precipitation  :  then  Brithric  quitting  Banbury, 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  prince's  adherents, 

Fior.  Wig.  ^^^  Eadwulf  being;  abandoned  and  taken,  was  be- 
headed  as  a  traitor. 

Ofred,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  became  more  and 
more  addi6led  to  fenfuality  :  he  is  faid  to  have  de- 
flowered and  even  ravifhed  feveral  nuns,  and  to  have 
plunged  himfelf  into  all  manner  of  debauchery :  but, 
the  mofl;  enormous  vice  in  his  compofition,  v\^as  his 
contempt  of  the  clergy,  vv-hich  proved  the  m.eans 
of  his  deflru6lion  :  for  they  united  all  their  interefl 
and  power  in  fetting  up  Kenred  and  Ofric,  de- 
fcended  from  a  baftard  of  Ida,  as  competitors  for 

Maimcsb.    j^-^  ^^q^^^  ^^^  enabling  them  to  give  battle  to  the 

Huntingd.  king,  who  was  vanquifhed  and  flain  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  his  age. 

An.ci1.716.  He  was  fucceeded  in  his  throne  by  the  victorious 
Kenred,  who  enjoyed  it  two  years  -,  and  when  he 
died,  it  devolved  to  Ofric,  whofe  reign  of  eleven 
years  is  diilinguiilied  by  no  remarkable  tranfac- 

CeaKvuiph    tions.     He  bequeathed  his  crown  to  his  relation 

renounces       ^-^      i         ^     ^        ■,  ■, 

his  crown,  Ccalwulph,  btothcr  to  his  predeceilor  Kenred  ;  and 
nl'cnk'"^  this  prince,  after  having  reigned  {cvtn  or  eight 
years,  turned  monk,  and  ended  his  days  in  the 
monaftery  of  Lindisfarne.  His  crown  he  refigned 
to  his  nephew  Egbert,  who  was  fcarce  fettled  on 
the  throne,  when  the  northern  parts  of  his  domi- 
nion s 
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nions  were  invaded  by  the  Pi6ls,  while  the  Mer-  An.ch.74.0. 
cians  made  incurfions  over  the  fouthern  frontiers, 
from  which  they  returned  loaded  with  plunder.  In 
all  probability  he  was  afterwards  expoled  to  civil 
difturbances,  raifed  by  fome  prince  of  the  blood, 
whofe  pretenfions  were  fupported  by  Kinevv^ulph, 
bifhop  of  Lindisfarne,  whom  the  king  befieged  in  ^^^  ^"^^ 
his  church,  and  conveyed  prifoner  to  Banbury. 

Egbert,    towards  the  latter  end  of  his    reign,  Egbert  de- 
concluded  a  treaty  with  OnnufI:  kino;  of  the  Pids :  ^^^}^  ^^^    ^ 
and  thele  two  prmces  joming  their  rorces,  invaded  takes  the 
the  kingdom  of  Areclute,  poiTelTed  by  the  Britons,  ^Ston^""* 
where  they  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  capital 
Dunbritton,  which  furrendered  upon  capitulation. 
This  country,  formerly  the  Cumbrian  kingdom, 
had  been  conquered  by  the  Saxon  kings  of  Nor- 
thumiberland,  and  united  to  their  dominions,  from 
which  it  was  again  difmembered  by  the  Britons  in 
the  reign  of  Alfrid  ;  now  again  it  reverted  to  Eg- 
bert, after  he  had  defeated  Deobama  the  Britifh 
prince  or  general,  who  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Dunbritton. 

Egbert  certainly  pofleiTed    great    talents   as   a  He  abdJcates 
prince,  and  acquired  fuch  reputation  by  his  fuccefs  ^^^  ^"^^j]:^"'^ 
in  war,  that  Pepin,  king  of  France,  courted  his  a  monaftery. 
friendfhip,  and  even  bribed  him  to  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance with  many  valuable  prefents  :  but,  there  was 
one  weak  part  in  his  mind,  which  derogated  fi'om  $;m.  Da- 
the  dignity  of  his  charader.     This  was  a  filly  en-  "^^™- 
thufiafm,    which  prompted  him   to  abdicate   his 
crown  and  retire  into  a  monaftery ;  notwithftand- 
ing  the  diiluafive  arguments  againfl  fuch  a  pitiful 
ambition,  ufed  by  his  neighbour  princes,  who  even 
offered  him  part  of  their  dominions,  provided  he 
would  continue  to  manage  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment.    He  perfiiled  in  his  refolution,  and  adually 
renounced  the  world,  leaving  his  crown  to  his  fon 

O  3  Ofulph, 
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AnXh.757.  Ofulph,  who  was  afTafTinated  by  his  own  family  in 

the  very  firft  year  of  his  reign. 
Moiio  IS  'pj^g  regal  power  now  devolved  to  Mollo- Ethel- 

murdered  by  O        -T 

Aicred,  and  wald,  although  hc  was  not  of  the  blood  royal,  and 
Ethdred  ^^^  eledion  was  produfbive  of  calamities,  which 
compelled  to  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  -,  for,  no  fooner 
Snloii!'  ^id  the  Northumbrians  difregard  the  royal  family 
in  the  choice  of  their  king,  than  every  powerful 
nobleman  thought  himfelf  as  well  intitled  to  the 
throne  as  another,  and  began  to  cabal  for  the  fo- 
vereign  power  :  this  ambitious  contention  gave  rife 
to  dangerous  fadlions,  which  at  firft  convulfed  and 
afterv/ards  deftroyed  the  liberty  of  the  nation. 
Among  thefe  afpiring  pretenders  was  Ofwin,  who 
excited  a  rebellion  in  lupport  of  his  pretenfions  ;  but 
his  adherents  were  routed,  and  he  himfelf  loft  his 
Sim.  Da-  life  in  ths  engagement  which  happened  at  Eldune 
r-eim.  j^gaj-  Mclrofs  I  but  in  three  years  after  this  battle 
4n]^ch.76?.  ^^<^^lo  ft^^l  by  the  treachery  of  Aicred,  who  took 
pofteflion  of  his  throne.  Yet  this  traitor  did  not 
long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  ufurpation ;  for,  the 
party  of  the  deceafed  king  prevailing  over  his  inte- 
j-eft,  he  fied  for  refuge  to  the  Britifti  court ;  and 
Ethelred  fon  of  Mollo  was  fet  upon  his  father's 
throne.  This  prince,  in  order  to  fecure  his  autho- 
rity, by  the  deftrudion  of  that  fadtion  which  had 
fupported  his  predeceftbr,  made  ufe  of  very  (lender 
pretences  for  putting  to  death  three  principal  no- 
blemen, who  had  oppofed  his  election :  and  this 
violence,  far  from  anfwering  his  expectation,  ferved 
only  to  forward  the  machinations  of  his  enemies, 
by  furniihing  them  wuth  a  plaufible  pretext  for  re^ 
volting.  They  forthwith  took  the  field,  and  ob^ 
tained  two  fuccefTive  victories  over  the  forces  of  the 
king,  who  was  obliged  to  quit  his  throne  and  take 
fhelter  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms;  while 
the  vjClorious  faClion  beftowed  his  crown  upon 

Alfwoldj 
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Aifwold,  fon  of  Ofulph,  and  grandfon  of  Egbert.  An.ch.765. 
The  new  king  did  not  enjoy  his  fortune  without 
difturbance  ;  for,  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign, 
an  infurreclion  was  raifed  by  Ofbald  and  Ethel- 
heard,  two  noblemen,  who  routed  Bearne  his  ge-    "'"'  '^^  ° 
neral,  and  purfued  him  to  a  place  called  Saletune,  ^-^^  -q^^ 
where  he  was  burnt  to  death.     Neverthelefs,  he  neim. 
found  means  to  quell  this  rebellion,  and  governed 
the  kingdom  eleven  years  wath  great  equity  and 
moderation,  which  however  could"  not  fecure  him 
againft  the  treacherous  attempts  of  the  oppofite 
party,  by  whom  he  v/as  bafely  aflaffinated,  and  his 
place  fupplied  by  Ofred  fon  of  Alcred.  An.ch.789. 

This  weak  prince  brought  himfelf  into  fuch  con-  is  jecaHed, 

i.  ^  o  and  reigns 

tempt  with  his  fubjedls,  that,  in  the  very  firft  year  with  cruelty 
of  his  reign,  they  confined  him  to  a  monaftery  •,  ^"^^^J^/^^"^'^ 
and  recalled  Ethelred,  after  he  had  wandered  about 
tv/elve  years  in  exile. 

He  no  fooner  reafcended  the  throne,  than  he  be- 
gan again  to  exhibit  proofs  of  his  cruel  and  vindic- 
tive difpofition.  He  feduced  with  fair  promifes 
Oelf  and  Oelfin,  fons  of  Aifwold,  from  the  prin- 
cipal church  of  York,  in  which  they  had  taken 
fanftuary,  and  then  ordered  them  to  be  afTaffinated 
at  Worewaldremere,  a  village  in  Lancafhire.  The 
next  objed:  of  his  barbarous  revenge  was  the  un- 
happy Ofred,  who  had  efcaped  from  the  monaftery 
to  the  ifle  of  Man,  from  whence  he  was  now  de- 
coyed by  the  profelTions  of  two  treacherous  noble- 
men employed  for  that  purpofe,  and  put  to  death 
by  the  command  of  the  inhuman  Ethelred,  who, 
in  order  to  ftrengthen  his  interell,  married  Elffled 
daiighter  of  OfFa  the  Mercian  king.  This  was 
a  prince  of  his  own  chara(fler,  who  had  invited 
Ethelbert  king  of  the  Eaft  Angles  to  his  court, 
where,  at  the  inftigation  of  his  wife,  he  caufed  him 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  immediately  feized  upon 
his  kingdom.  ^^^^'  ^'^' 

O  4  During 
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An.Ch.789. 

The  Danes 
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Northum- 
berland. 
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During  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  the  Danes  made  a 
defcent  upon  Northumberland,  where  they  burned 
the  monaftery  of  Lindisfarne.  Allured  by  the  rich 
booty  which  they  obtained  at  that  place,  they  re- 
turned in  the  courfe  of  the  following  year,  and 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  plundered  the 
monaftery  of  Tinmouth,  founded  by  king  Egfrid  ; 
but,  Ethelred,  with  the  aflillancc  of  his  father-in- 
law  Offa,  repulfed  them  to  their  vefTels  ;  and  they 
were  afterwards  overtaken  by  a  terrible  tempeft,  in 
which  they  perilhed  on  the  Englifh  coafl. 

Ethelred  ftill  giving  way  to  his  jealoufy  and  re- 
venge, continued  to  devife  m^eans  for  compaffing 
the  death  or  exile  of  his  moil  formidable  fubje6ls ; 
and  at  length  ventured  to  banifh  Ardulph,  one  of 
the  firfl  noblemen  of  the  kingdom  ;  an  a6t  of  vio-^ 
lence  that  produced  an  open  rebellion  and  civil 
war  which  raged  two  years,  with  various  fuccefs, 
until  the  revolters,  tired  of  fuch  a  tedious  procefs, 
had  recourfe  to  the  expedient  of  affalTination,  which 
freed  them  from  the  tyranny  of  Ethelred,  but 
could  not  prevent  the  crown's  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Ofbald,  who  had  been  a  ftanch  adherent  of  the 
deceafed  king.  Charlemagne  was  fo  much  incenfed 
at  the  murder  of  Ethelred,  for  whom  he  profefled 
a  friendlhip,  that  he  had  well  nigh  declared  war 
againil  the  Northumbrians,  who  neverthelefs  found 
m.eans  to  deprecate  his  wrath. 

Ofbald  did  not  long  enjoy  his  new  dignity  ;  for, 
in  lefs  than  a  month  after  his  elevation,  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  oppofite  party,  and  the  fovereign 
power  veiled  in  Ardulph ;  though  the  kingdom 
was  fo  diilra6led  by  two  fadlions,  that  he  could  not 
expect  to  reign  longer  than  his  party  fhould  continue 
to  preponderate.  The  oppofition  was  headed  by 
Alcmund  fon  of  Alcred,  who  had  once  occupied 
the  throne  ;  and  this  young  prince  became  fo  for- 
paidable  by  his  popularity^  that  Ardulph  thought 
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It  neceflary  to  facrince  him  to  his  own  fafety.  His  An.ch.79e. 
death  occafioned  an  open  infiirre6lion,  counte- 
nanced and  conduced  by  a  nobleman  called  Al- 
drick,  who  being  vanquifhed  and  (lain,  the  king- 
dom enjoyed  a  little  refpite.  But,  the  malcontents 
increafed  daily  to  fuch  a  degree  both  in  number 
and  power,  that  Ardulph  thought  himfelf  happy 
in  accomplilhing  his  efcape  from  his  own  domi- 
nions, and  took  refuge  in  the  court  of  Charle- 
magne, where  the  Englifh  always  met  with  a  fa- 
vourable reseption.  After  his  retreat,  the  throne 
was  feized  by  Erfwold,  who  conducted  the  oppo- 
fite  fa6lion ;  and  he  was  fucceeded  by  Eandred, 
in  whofe  reign  Northumberland  fubmitted  to  Eg- 
bert king  of  WefleXj  who  put  an  end  to  the  Saxon 
JHeptarchy.     ^  AnXh.Sio^ 

Of  the  kingdom  of  East  Anglia. 

This  kingdom,  foundm  by  the  Angles  that  Founded  hy 
landed  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  England  in  feparate  ^^^* 
and  independent  bodies,  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Humber  and  German  ocean,  which  likewife 
environed  it  on  the  eafl ;  it  lay  contiguous  to  the 
kingdom  of  EfTex  on  the  fouth,  and  to  Mercia  on 
the  weft.  It  extended  eighty  miles  in  length,  five 
and  fifty  in  breadth,  contained  the  provinces  of 
Norfolk  and  Sufiblk,  with  part  of  Cambridgeihire ; 
and  its  chief  towns  were  Norwich,  Thetford,  Ely, 
and  Cambrido;e. 

Uffa,  the  furvivor  of  all  the  twelve  chiefs,  un- 
der whom  the  Eaft  Angles  arrived  in  England, 
aiTumed  the  title  of  king,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
his  fon  Titel,  whofe  reign  was  as  obfcure  as  that 
of  his  father  :  but  his  fon  and  fucceiTor  Redwald  Redwaid^s 
became  the  moft  illuftrious  monarch  of  the  whole  charlaer. 
Heptarchy,  of  which  he  was  chofen  the  head.  As 
we  have  already  recorded  his  actions  in  the  hiftory 

of 
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An.ch.624.  of  Northumberland,  we  fhall  only  obferve  that  his 
fon  Erpwald,  to  whom  his  crown  devolved,  was  a 
prince  of  fo  contem.ptible  a  charadler,  and  degene- 
rated fo  much  from,  the  virtues  of  his  father,  that 
he  was  defpifed  by  his  own  fubje6ls,  and  fufFered 
him.feif  to  be  directed  in  every  thing  by  Edwin  king 
of  Northumberland,  v/ho,  in  all  probability,  v/ould 
have  deprived  him  of  his  kingdom,  had  not  he 
been  reftrained  by  the  ties  of  gratitude  which  he 
owed  his  father  Redwald.  Erpwald  in  the  latter 
end  of  his  reign  embraced  the  doflrines  of  the  chrif- 
tian  religion  :  and  his  converfion  feems  to  have 
Erpwald  is  givcn  offencc  to  great  part  of  his  fubje6i:s  -,  for,  he 
E^dfTIf *  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  aiTalTinated  by  one  Richbert,  a  pa- 
Aich.63'3  g^">  who  though,  he  did  not  alTume  the  title  of 
king,  exercifed  the  chief  authority  for  three  years, 
and  then  the  Eaft  Angles  raifed  to  the  throne  Sigi- 
bert,  uterine  brother  of  their  late  monarch,  who 
had  retired  into  France  in  confequence  of  Red- 
wald's  jealoufy,  and  there  been  converted  to  the 
chriftian  religion.  • 

sigibert  re-  When  he  had  fixed  himfelf  fecurely  in  poffefTion 
co^ent^nd  ^f  ^^c  thronc,  lic  cmploycd  his  chief  care  in  pro- 
is  afterwards  pagating  the  gofpel  among  his  people,  and  having 
batSe  w^ith  ^et  with  extraordinary  fuccefs  in  that  pious  work, 
Penda.  ^y  mcans  of  a  Burgundian  prieft  called  Felix,  he 
retired  into  a  monaftery,  leaving  his  crown  to  his 
Maimesb.  kinfman  Egric,  who  had  not  long  enjoyed  the 
1;  *'    ,  ...    crown,  when  his  dominions  v/ere  attacked  by  Penda 

Bede,  1.  111,  '        .  ii-ri-(->  • 

the  Mercian  kmg ;  and  his  lubjects  having  very 
little  confidence  in  his  capacity,  intreated  Sigibert 
to  quit  his  retirement  and  take  the  command  of 
their  forces.  He  yielded  at  length  to  their  impor- 
tunities •,  and  refufing  to  wield  any  other  weapon 
than  a  fmall  wand,  accompanied  Egric  into  the 
field,  where  the  Eafl  Angles  were  defeated,  and 
both  princes  loft  their  lives. 

The 
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The  crown  devolved  to  Annas,  nephew  of  Red-  An.ch..654. 
wald,  who  became  one  of  the  moil  celebrated  kings  E^i^ei^j^, 
of  Eaft  Anglia,  and  re-eilablifhed  Ceanwalch    in  purchafesa 
the  kingdom  of  WefTex,  of  v/hich  he  had  been  ^2n^^  sax. 
deprived  by  Penda,  who  was  fo  exafperated  on  this 
occafion,  that  he  refolved  to  ravage  Eait  Anglia 
with  fire  and  fword.     Annas  mean  while  began  to 
take  the  neceiTary  meafures  for  his  own  defence ; 
but  died  in  the   midft  of  his  preparations;  and 
was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Ethelric,  who  found 
himfelf  in  no  condition  to  fupport  a  war  againft 
fuch  a  formidable  enemy.     He  therefore  bought  a 
peace  from  Penda  with  a  confiderable  fum  ot  mo- 
ney ;  and  even  joined  him  in  his  invafion  of  Nor- 
thumberland, where  they  were  vanquiihed  and  flain 
by  Ofwy,  as  we  have  already  related.     The  throne 
was  fupplied  by  his  brother  Ethelwald,  the  parti  - 
culars  of  whofe  reign  are  unknown ;  and  his  fuc- 
cefTor  was  Ardulph,  the  fon  of  Etheibert,  of  whofe   . 
reign  we  know  nothing  more  than  that  he  aflifted 
at  the  council  of  Hatfield. 

The  next  Eaft  Anglian  king  was  Alphwald;  Fiordeg.^ 
and  at  his  death  the  kingdom  was  divided  between    *     ""'''"• 
Beorna  and  Etheibert,   who  reigned   together  in 
peace  and  obfcurity.  Beorna  furvived  his  colleague,  ^"•^^•79** 
and  was  fucceeded  by  Ethelred,  v/ho  left  his  crown 
to  his  fon  Etheibert,  a  virtuous  prince,  who,  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  fell  a  facrifice  to  the 
treachery  of  Offa  the  Mercian  king ;  and  from  this  IfJ^^f^^ 
period  Eaft  Anglia  and  Mercia  were  united.  Mercia. 

Of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia.' 

The  kingdom  of  Mercia  was  feparated  from  Founded  by 
Northumberland  by  the  river  Humber,  and  ex-  ^^^  ^' 
tended  wefterly  to  the  Severn ;  it  was  parted  by  the 
Thames  on  the  fouth  from  the  kingdoms  of  Kent,- 
Suflex,  and  Weflex  5  and  bounded  on  the  eaft  by 

Effex 
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,An.ch.584.  EfTex  and  Eaft  Anglia.  The  extent  of  it  amounted 
to  about  one  hundred  and  fixty  miles,  and  its 
greateft  breadth  to  an  hundred.  The  principal 
towns  were  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Warwick,  Lei- 
cefter,  Coventry,  Litchfield,  N  orthampton,  Wor- 
ceiler,  Gloucefter,  Derby,  Chefter,  Shrewfbury, 
Stafford,  Oxford,  and  Briilol  ;  in  a  word,  it  was 
the  faireft  and  mofl  coniiderable  of  all  the  king- 
doms that  compofed  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  and 
ov/ed  its  origin  to  Crida,  who  died  in  the  firft  or 
fecond  year  of  his  reign. 

At  his  death  it  was  feized  by  Ethelbert  king  of 
Kent,  and  chief  of  the  Saxon  confederacy,  who  af- 
terwards reflored  it  to  Wibba  fon  of  Crida,  as  we 

An.ch  625.  have  feen  in  the  hiflory  of  Kent. 

The  tur&u-       This  prince,  after  a  reign  of  nineteen  years,  left 

Peada!  ^^^  kingdom  to  his  fon  Penda,  whom  Ethelbert 
prevented  from  fucceeding  im_mediately,  by  giv- 
ing the  crown  to'Cearlus  or  Cheorl,  coufm-german 
to  the  late  king,  whofe  reign  of  nine  years  is 
marked  by  no  tranfa6lion  of  confequence.  As  he 
died  without  ilTue,  the  crown  devolved  upon  Penda, 
already  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  it  was 
not  wdthout  reafon  he  had  been  fet  afide  by  Ethel- 
bert ;  for,  he  was  the  moll  turbulent  prince  of  his 
time,  as  the  reader  muft  have  already  perceived 
in  the  detail  we  have  given  of  his  v/ars  with  the 
other  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy.  We  fhall  only 
obferve  upon  this  occafion,  that  his  difpofition 
feems  to  have  been  cruel,  from  his  propenfity  to 
war,  the  dreadful  ravages  he  committed,  and  the 
torrents  of  blood  which  he  fhed.  He  cccafioned 
the  death  of  five  chriflian  kings,  and  feems  to  have 
defpifed  that  religion  ;  though  we  do  not  find  that 
he  prohibited  the  exercife  of  it  in  his  dominions^ 
or  took  the  leafl  offence  at  the  condudl  of  his  fon 
Peada,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Ofwy  king  of 

Nor-. 
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Northumberland,  embraced  the  chriliian  religion;  An.ch.625. 
and  brought  a  great  number  of  miiTionaries  into 
Mercia,  where  they  preached  the  gofpel  with  great 

fuCCefs.  Bede,  I.  lii. 

We  have  already  related  the  manner  in  which 
he  loft  his  life  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  leav- 
ing five  fons,  namely,  Peada,  Wolpher,  Ethelred, 
Merowald,  and  Mercelin  ;  befides  two  daughters 
called  Cineburga,  and  Cinifwintha. 

Aftet  his  defeat  and  death,  Ofwy  the  conqueror  Woipher 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  Swighl 
which  he  kept  three  years,  permitting,  however, 
his  fon-in-law  Peada  to  enjoy  the  little  kingdom  of 
Leicefter,  which  his  father  had  ere6led  into  a  fove- 
reignty ;  but,  this  unhappy  prince  being  after- 
wards poifoned  by  his  own  wife,  her  father  Ofwy 
took  poiTelTion  of  his  principality,  and  retained  it 
in  his  hands,  together  with  the  reft  of  the  Mercian 
kingdom,  until  it  was  wrefted  from  him  by  the 
gallantry  of  Wolpher.  The  reign  of  this  king 
was  almoft  as  tempeftuous  as  that  of  ^  his  father  : 
for,  he  was  continually  at  war  with  his  neighbours, 
though  his  enterprizes  did  not  always  fucceed.  Cer- 
tain it  is  he  reduced  the  ifle  of  Wight,  and  after- 
wards beftov/ed  it  in  a  prefent  upon  Adelwach,  king 
of  SulTex,  whom  he  had  made  a  prifoner,  and  con- 
verted to  the  chriftian  religion.  In  all  probability 
he  fubdued  the  king  of  Eftex,  inafmuch  as  we 
know  he  difpofed  of  the  biftiopric  of  London  in 
favour  of  Wina.  We  have  already  related  how  he  wniiamof 
fought  the  battle  with  Efcuin,  king  of  WeiTex  ;  ^f'^^"^^ 
and  all  that  remains  to  be  faid  of  this  prince,  is, 
that  after  a  reign  of  hurry  and  adiion,  he  bequeath- 
ed the  crown  to  his  fon  Kenrid,  but  he  was  fup- 
planted  by  his  uncle  Ethejred. 

This  prince  having  fuccefsfully  ufurped  his  ne-  Etheirsd  i-^ 
phew's  kingdom,  difmembered  it  of  Hereford,  f'^a"  Egfrid 
which  he  ereded  into  an  independent  fovereignty,  Nofth-L.. 

in  berlan4. 
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An.ch.625.  in  favour  of  his  brother  Merowald,  who  dying 
without  ifllie,  left  it  to  his  youngeft  brother ;  and 
when  he  died  childlefs,  it  reverted  to  the  kingdom 
of  Mercia.     As  for  Ethelred,  he  was  a  prince  of  a 
wkrhke  genius,  though  not  fo  ambitious  as  his  fa- 
ther and  brother.     His   firft  exploit  was  in  the 
kingdom  of  Kent,  which  he  ravaged  without  op- 
pofition.     Then  he  turned  his  arms  againft  Egfrid, 
king  of  Northumberland,  whom  he  defeated  in 
battle,  and  compelled  to  give  up  Lindfey,  which 
had  been  wrefted  from  his  predeceJfTor.     At  laft  a 
peace  was   concluded  between  thofe  two  princes, 
An.ch.679.  through  the  mediation  of  Theodore,  archbilhop 
Bede  I  iv.  of  Canterbury,  and  Ethelred  paid  a  fum  of  money 
Maimesb.    to  thc  Northum.brian  king,  in  confideration  of  the 
^' "''         death  of  his  brother  Efcuin,  who  was  flain  in  the 

battle. 
Etheired's        About  this  period,  the  ftates  of  Mercia,   with 
ortrkheaf.  their  Idng's  confent,  divided  their  country  into  the 
fainnated.    £ve  dioccfcs  of  Worceflcr,  Litchfield,   Leicefter, 
Lindfey  or  Cednacefter,  and  Hereford:  and  Ethel- 
red  feemed  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  his  fituation  -, 
when  his  queen  Ollrithe  was  afTalTinated  by  the 
northern  Mercians,  who  hated  her  becaufe  Ihe  was 
filter  to  the  king  of  Northumberland ;  but  her  huf- 
band  was  not  exempted  from  the  fufpicion  of  be- 
ing acceflary  to  the  m.urder,  becaufe  he  took  no 
fleps  to  difcover  and  punifli  the  afiaffins.    Whether 
his  confcience  upbraided  him  as  the  perpetrator 
or  contriver  of  this  barbarous  a6lion  ;  or  his  mind 
was  really  captivated  by  the  pleafures  of  private 
devotion,    he  refigned  his  crown  to  his  nephew 
Kenrid,  and  became  a  monk  in  the  monaflery  of 
AnXh.704.Bardney,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  abbot. 
Hisiucceflcr      Kcnrid,  having  reigned  four  years,  follov/ed  the 
j^J"'j^l/^J^"_  example  of  his  predeceflcr,  and  that  of  Ofi'a,  king 
air.pie."      of  EiTcx,  who  had  come  to  his  court  to  demand  in' 
marriage  his  aunt  Cinifwintha.     This  princefs,  in- 
Head 
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{lead  of  complying  v/ith  the  propofal,  perfuadedAn.ch.709, 
her  nephew  and  lover  to  renounce  the  vanity  of  the 
world  and  go  to  Rome,  where  they  received  the 
frock  and  tonfure  from  his  holinefs. 

Kenrid  was  fucceeded  on  the  throne  by  his  kinf-  ceoired  of  a 
man  Ceoired,  a  prince  of  greater  talents  and  a6tivity,  charlaer. 
who  fupported  a  fevere  war  againll  Ina,  king  of 
WelTex,  with  whom  he  fought  a  bloody  battle  at 
Woodensburg,  in  Wiltfhire,  in  which  neither  fide 
could  claim  the  victory,  though  both  fuftained  great 
damage.     Ceoired,  far  from  imitating  the  devotion  An.ch. 7 16, 
of  his  predecelTors,  treated  the  monks  with  infinite 
contempt,  and  even  violated  fome  privileges  of  the 
clergy  *,  no  wonder  then  that  his  charadter  was  af- 
perfed,  and  his  life  treacheroufly  taken  away  by 
poifon  ;  the  effeds  of  which  were  fo  violent,  that 
he  died  in  a  delirium,  which   fupplied  the  honeft 
monks  with  a  pretence  to  fay,  he  gave  up  the  gholl, 
blafpheming  and  converfing  with  the  devil.  Epiit.  Bonif. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  Ethelbald,  grandfon  ofEthdbaJd, 
Eoppa,  who  was  Penda's  brother.  This  was  one  of^J^^^^l^[^^ 
the  moft  iliuftrious  princes  who  reigned  in  Mercia,  is  ruin  in  a 
and  was  chofen  chief  of  the  Saxon  confederacy, 
after  Ina  king  of  WelTex  had  abdicated  his  crown. 
But  his  ambition  increafed  with  his  power,  and  he 
feemed  to  confider  that  as  an  abiblute  fovereignty, 
which  was  no  other  than  a  privilege  of  prefiding  at 
general  aflemblies,  and  of  commanding  the  united 
forces  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  whenever  they  fhould 
take  the  field  againft  the  common  enemy.  Ethel- 
bald,  in  afHiming  an  authority  to  which  he  had  no 
claim,  incurred  the  jealoufy  and  hatred  of  the  other 
Saxon  princes,  and  the  kings  of  WelTex  and  Nor- 
thumberland engaged  in  a  league  to  humble  his  in- 
folence.  Ethelbald  being  apprifed  of  their  alliance 
and  intention,  afTembled  his  forces,  and  invaded 
Northumberland,  from  whence  he  returned  loaded 
with  plunder.  In  the  mean  time  his  own  dominions 

were 
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Aii.ch.7i^-  were  attacked  by  Ethelhard,  king  of  WefTex,  who 
had  already  routed  a  body  of  his  troops  command- 
ed by  his  fon  Ofwald  ;  fo  that  he  advanced  in  order 
to  check  the  progrefs  of  this  intruder,  who  was 
obliged  to  retreat  to  his  own  country,  and  afterwards 
took  Somerton  in  Somerfetlhire.  He  profecuted 
other  wars  with  the  reft  of  the  Saxon  princes,  and 
defeated  the  Britons  in  conjunction  with  Cuthred, 
king  of  Weflex,  by  whom  he  himfclf  was  routed 
in  the  fequel.  At  laft  he  loft  his  life  in  a  feditiori 
of  his  army,  excited  by  a  nobleman  called  Beorn- 

Huntiifg^    ^^^'   ^^  ^^^  proclaimed  king  by  the  mutinous 

M.  wdim.  foldiers. 

An.ch.757. .  Such  tumultuary  proceedings  gave  great  offence 
to  the  Mercian  nobles,  who,  before  Beornred  had 

mrwho^^  time  to  fecure  himfelf  in  his  ufurpation,  ele6led  Offa, 

tenders  him- nephev/ to  the  late  king,  an  adiive  prince,  who  af- 

fdf  famous  fembled  an  army  immediately,  and  gave  battle  to 

tor  his  mill-  J  ii>i 

tary  exploits,  the  ufutpcr,  ovcr  whom  he  obtamed  a  complete 
vi6lory.  Having  eftablifhed  himfelf  fecurely  on  the 
throne,  he  glowed,  with  the  ambition  of  rendering 
his  name  famous  for  military  exploits,  and  marched 
into  Kent,  whofe  king  Aldric  he  vanquiihed  and 
flew  with  his  own  hand  at  Otford.  The  next  con- 
queft  he  atchieved  was  that  of  the  Haftings,  who 
were  either  a  remnant  of  the  Britons  ftill  uncon- 
vit.  Off.  ad  quered,  or  a  tribe  of  fome  other  nation  fettled  in  the 
pa!r"^^*  place  where  the  Normans  afterwards  landed  with 
William  the  Conqueror. 

He  was  in  the  fequel  engaged  in  war  with  Ale- 
mun  another  king  of  Kent,  whom  he  reduced  to 
obedience.  He  gained  the  advantage  over  Kine - 
wulph,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  near  Benfington 
or  Benfon,  which  fell  into  his  hands.  He  invad- 
ed and  ravaged  Northumberland  •,  and  his  fuccefs 
alarmed  all  the  princes  of  the  Heptarchy,  who 
began  to  take  meafures  for  their  own  prefervation. 
The   Britons,    taking    the    opportunity  of   thefe 

dif- 
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difTenfions,  made  fudden  inroads  upon  the  Englifli,  An.Ch.757, 
which,  as  they  v/ere  unexpected,  were  fuccefsful, 
OfFa,  in  whofe.  territories  they  had  gained  fpme 
footing,  compromifed  matters  with  the  Saxon 
princes  ^  then  turning  his  arms  againil  thofe  in- 
vaders, not  only  compelled  them  to  abandon  the 
conquefts  they  had  made  in  Mercia,  but  even  drove 
them  out  of  part  of  their  own  country  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Severne,  and  fettled  it  v/ith  Englifn  co- 
lonies, for  whofe  defence  he  raifed  a  flrong  ram- 
part, provided  with  a  deep  ditch,  extending  eighty 
thoufand  paces,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee  Annotat.  in 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Wye  and  the  Severne.         Cam^en. 

After  this  expedition  he  alTociated  his  fon  Egfrid  He  is  accef- 
into  the  adminiftraticn,  and  bellowed  his  daughter  murTJof 
Edburea  in  marriage  upon  Brithric  kingof  WefTex  ;  Etheibert 

kins  of  EafI 

he  likewife  defeated  a  body  of  Danes,  who  had  Angiia. 
made  a  defcent  upon  the  coafc ;  and  acquired  a 
reputation  for  policy  and  v/ar,  equal  to  that  of  any 
monarch  who  had  as  yet  prefided  over  the  Saxon 
heptarchy.  But  all  his  glory  was  tarnifhed  by  the 
murder  of  Etheibert  king;  of  Eafl:  Anglian  whom 
he  had  invited  to  his  court  on  pretence  of  making 
him  his  fon-in-law;  and  there,  at  the  inftigatiori 
of  his  v/ife  Quindrida,  affaiTmated  the  unhappy 
prince,  in  violation  of  the  moil  facred  rights  of  ' 
hofpitality.  An  execrable  crime,  which  he  had  no 
fooner  perpetrated^  than  he  feized  upon  the  do- 
minions of  the  murdered  prince  :  fo  that  his  guilt 
was  enhanced  by  the  moft  fordid  and  infamous 
aggravation.  Brompton* 

He  afterwards  pretended  to  feel  Hich  compunc-  An.ch.792. 
tion  and  remorfe,  that  he  could  enjoy  no  repofe,  joumey  to  * 
until  he  fhould  receive  indulgence  from  the  pope  Rorne. 
in  perfon  ;  he  therefore  made  a  journey  to  Rome, 
and  was  abfolved  of  the  guilt,   on  condition  of  be-  , 

coming  a  benefa6tor  to  monafleries  and  churches  •, 
an  efFe<5lual  atonement  for  the  word  of  crim.es  : 

.N^  5.  P  but. 
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but,  in  ali  probability  his  penitence  was  not  fin- 
cere  ;  becaufe  he  did  not  make  reilitution  of  the 
kingdom  he  had  fo  wickedly  ufurped.  Among  his 
other  liberalities  to  the  church  of  Rome,  he  extended 
the  tax  of  Romefcot  over  all  Mercia  and  Eaft 
Anglia  ;  fo  that  the  alms  originally  intended  for 
the  fupport  of  the  Englifh  college  was  now  converted 
into  a  tribute  for  the  pope's  ufe  :  becaufe  it  was 
payed  on  the  feilival  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  ic 
acquired  the  name  of  Peter's  Pence  -,  and  was  con- 
ftantly  levied,  to  the  difgrace  of  this  nation,  until 
Henry  VIII.  abolilhed  the  fhameful  impofition. 

Oifa,  before  he  left  Rome,  prevailed  upon  the 
pope  to  canonize  St.  Alban,  whofe  body  was  faid 
to  be  found  at  Verolam,  where  the  king  at  his  re- 
turn built  a  magnificent  church  and  monaltery : 
and  from  this  circumflance  the  place  derived  the 
name  of  St.  Alban's,  which  it  ftill  retains.  He 
likewife  made  large  donations  to  the  church  of 
Hereford,  in  a  reign  of  nine  and  thirty  years, 
which  was  fignalized  by  a  great  number  of  re- 
markable tranfadions,  namicly,  the  Welfh  dyke, 
the  union  of  Eait  AnHia  and  Mercia,  the  eredlion 
of  Litchfield  into  an  archbifhopric,  the  eiLablifli- 
ment  of  Peter's  Pence  in  three  and  twenty  counties, 
a  body  of  laws,  which  he  publiilied  under  the  title 
of  Mercius  Leaga,  and  a  correfpondence  which  he 
maintained  with  Charlemagne. 

Offa  had  already  crowned  his  fon  Egfrid  as  his 
aflo.ciate  in  the  government :  but  that  prince  did 
not  furvive  him  above  five  months  -,  and  at  his 
death  the  crown  devolved  to  Kenulf,  defcended  by 
a  collateral  branch  from  Wibba.  He  no  fooner 
afcended  the  throne  than  he  affembled  an  army, 
and  marched  againft  Egbert- Pren  king  of  Kent, 
though  the  caufe  of  the  quarrel  is  unknown;  and 
not  only  defeated  and  took  that  prince  prifoner, 
bur  even  ordered  bis  eyes  to  be  put  out,  and  placed 

another 
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another  king  upon  his  throne,  which  was  thus  ren-  An.ch.796. 
dered  dependent  upon  the  Mercian  fovereign. 
Kenulf  died,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  four  and 
twenty  years,  leaving  a  young  fon  named  Kenelm, 
and  two  daughters  called  Quindrida  and  Burga- 
mida. 

The  eldeft  of  thefc,  infecled  with  the  defire  of  i^^^f^ 

,  ,  ,  .        -.  muiuerea  by 

reigning,  employed  a  wretch,  whole  name  was  the/nachi- 
Afcobert,  to  aiTaffinate  her  brother  -,  and  this  ruf-  ^^•^;:f  ^^ 
fian,  having  executed  her  baleful  purpofe,  threw 
the  body  into  a  well,  where  it  was  found  by  ac- 
cident ;  but  the  traitrefs  did  not  reap  the  expe6led 
fruits  of  this  abominable  crime  ;  for  the  Mercians 
fupplied  the  vacant  throne  with  the  laft  king's 
uncle  Keolwulph,  v/ho  in  lefs  than  a  year  after  his 
ftevation,  was  depofcd  by  Bernulph,  one  of  the 
moft  powerful  noblemen  in  the  kingdom  :  he  was 
fucceeded  by  Ludican,  with  whom  we  fhall  clofe 
this  account  of  the  Mercian  kings.  An'ch?sTi 

Of  the  kingdom  of  Essex. 

The  kingdom  of  E (Tex  or  Eaft  Saxons,  was  bound-  The  km?* 
td  on  the  north  by  Eaft  Anglia  j  on  the  eaft-  by  the  ^^^^f^2L 
German  ocean  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Thames  ;  and  by  Eicen- 
on  the  well  by  the  kingdom  of  Mercia;  extend-  "^'"^ 
ing  feventy-five  miles   in  length,  and  thirty -eight 
^t    its   greateft  breadth.     It  comprehended  ElTex, 
Middlefex,  and  part  of  Hertfordlhire  •,  and  its  chief 
towns  were  London  and  Colchefter.     This  country  An.Gh.5i7t 
was  erected  into  a  kingdom   by  Ercenwin ;   but 
hiftorians   are  fiient  w^ith  refpecl  to  the  particulars 
of  its  firft  foundation,  by  v/hich  the  luccelTors  of 
Hengifc  loft  a  country  in  all  refpeds  as  confiderable 
as  the  kingdom  of  Kent. 

Ercenwin's  reign  was  protracted  to  fixty  years ;  An.ch.509, 
but  the  particular  tranfa6tions   are  not  recorded,  ^''^"'y^'^- 

■T  verted  to 

His  fon  Sledda  ilicceeded    him  on    the   throne ;  chrifti^nity, 

P  2  which 
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An.ch.599.  vv'hich  devolved  at  his  deceafe  upon  his  fon  Siberty 
who  was  converted  to  the  chrillian  religion,  partly 
by  the  preaching  of  Mellitus,  and  partly  by  the  fo- 
licitation  of  his  own  uncle  Ethelbert  *  king  of 
Kent.  He  afterwards  fignalized  himfelf  for  his 
I  piety ;  and  at  his  deceafe  the  crown  became  the 
joint  property  of  his  three  fons,  Saxred,  Si  ward, 
and  Sigebert  :  thofe  princes  renounced  the  chriftian. 
religion  in  which  they  had  been  educated,  and 
ralhly  engaged  in  an   unequal  fight  with  Cinegils 

BeJe,  ].  I.  and  Quinchelm  kings  of  WeiTex,  by  whom  they 
were  vanquifhed  and  flain. 

An.ch.622*       The  fovereign  authority  was  then  veiled  in  Si- 

Lktkdies.^  gebert  the  Little,  fonof  Siward,  of  Vv^hom  we  know 
nothing  but  that  he  lived  and  died:  but  his  fuc- 
cefTor  was  Sigebert  the  Good,  defcended  from  i| 
brother  of  the  pious  king  Sebba.  He  re-ellablifhed 
the  chritlian  religion  in  the  kingdom  of  ElTex, 
with  the  affiilance  of  Cedd,  a  Northumbrian  prieft, 
who  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  the  Eaft  Saxons. 
Sigebert  was  aflaffinated  by  two  of  his  own  rela- 
tions, who  w^ere  exafperated  againft  him,  becaufc 
he  would  not   take  vengeance    upon   Cedd,    for 

^  ,, ,    „    having  difhonoured  one  of  them  with  the  fentence 

J.  i.  or  excommunication  f. 

An,ch.653.       He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Suithelm,  of 

monV''''  whofe  reign  we  can  find  no  detail  :  but  at  his  death 
the  crown  was  poiTelTed  conjunctly  by  Sebba  and 

*  During  this  prince's  reign  Ethel-  at  Weftminfter.               Walfingham. 

bert,  in  confequence  of  his  being  chief  -f  This  nobleman  was  excommuni- 

of  the  confederacy,   exercifed  a  fupre-  cated  for  fornication,  notwithftanding 

inacy  in  his  nephew's  dominions,  by  which  the  king  went  to  partake  of  a 

building  the   church  of  St.  Paul,  in  banquet  at   his  houfe,  and  upon  his 

London,  on  the  foundation  of  an  old  return  he  was  met  by  Cedd,  who,  after 

temple  of  Diana.     It  was  confecrated  having  upbraided  him  with  his  com- 

by  Mellitus,  who  was  the  firft  bifhop.  plaifance  to  fuch  a  reprobate,  prog- 

Sibert  himfelf  aftenvards   built    an-  nofticated  his  doom  ;    and  the  pre- 

other  church  on  the   fpot,    where  a  diftion  was  literally   fulfilled,  in  all 

temple  of  Apollo  had  once  ftood,  in  probability,  by  the  exprefs   direftion 

the  ific  of  Thorncy  j  now   St.  Peter's  of  the  good  prelate,             Bede,  J.  ii, 

Sigerj 
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Siger,  the  fons  of  Siward  and  Sigeberc  the  Little.  An,ch.653. 
This  laft  *  relapfed  into  idolatry,   but  his  colleague 
continued  firmly  attached  to  the  chriftian  religion  ♦, 
they  were  both  vaiTals  of  Wolpher  king  of  Mercia ; 
and   Sebba  furvivino;  his  affociate,  reig-ned  eleven 

.years  by  himfelf,  and  then  turned  7  monk  in  his 
old  age  ;  leaving  his  crown  to  his  fons  Sighard  and 
Senofrid,  who  reigned  together  in  peace  and  har- 
mony, and  died  as  they  had  lived  together,  at  leail 
the  one  furvived  the  other  but  a  very  little  time. 

Then   the  crown  devolved  to  Oifa  the  fon  of  offa  em- 
Siger,  v/ho  repairing  to  the  cour.t  of  Kenrid  king  naftk  L^.^" 
of  Mercia,    in  order  to    demand    Cinifwintha  in 
marriage,  that  princefs,  (as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved)  perfuaded  him  and  her  own  nephew  to  em- 

Jbrace  a  monadic  life.  Offa's  fucceffor  was  Seolred,  An.ch.694, 
fon  of  Sigebert  the  Good,  who  reigned  eight  and  il^]  ""^' 
thirty  years  -,  and   then  being  murdered,  though 

'we  know  not  the  caufe  or  circumilances  of  his 
death,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Swithred,  the  lail 
king  of  ElTex  whofe  name  is  mentioned  in  hiftory.   An.ch.709. 


Of    the   church. 

\KT  E  have  feen  Auguflin  arrive  in  England  as  a  Auguftm 
-  ^  ^     fimple  monk  and  milTionary  :  but,  he  had  no  pSfij^^ti^^ 
fooner  converted  Ethelbert,    and  acquired  an  un-  pope. 
bounded  influence  with  that  monarch,    than    he 
began  to  afTume  all  the  pomp  and  authority  of  a 
patriarchal  metropolitan,  or  apoille  of  the  Englifh 
nation.  He  was  indeed  confecrated  as  fuch  at  Aries, 

*  The  caufe  of  his  apoftacy  was         -f-  In  St,  Paul's  in  London,  where 

a  mortality  among  his  people,  in  re-  his  coffin  remained  fo  late  as  the  reign 

venge  for  which  he  reftored  the  heathen  of  James  I, 
rkes. 
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to. which  he  made  a  voyage  for  that  purpofe  -,  and 
at  his  return  to  Britain  he  fent  Laurentius,  with  a 
jnonk  called  Peter,  to  make  the  pope  acquainted 
with  the  fuccefs  of  his  labours,  and  dehre  his 
opinion  and  dire(5lion  touching  certain  points  re- 
lating to  the  behaviour  of  the  bifhops  and  clergy. 
His  liolinefs  having  confidered  and  rephed  to  the 
queftions,  which  with  their  anfwers  may  be  feen 
in  Bede's  hiilory  of  the  church,  fent  over  Melitus, 
Paulus  Julius,  Mehnus,  and  Rufinianus,  to  affift 
him  in  convertins;  the  Saxons ;  at  the  fame  time  he 
tranfmitted  directions  about  ere6ling  fees  among  the 
new  converts,  and  a  pall  for  Auo-uftin,  which  is 
an  undyed  piece  of  woolen  cloth,  laid  upon  St.  Pe- 
ter's tomb  by  the  pope's  own  hand,  and  worn  over 
the  liioulders  by  metropolitans  when  they  officiate. 
Auguitin  was  likev/ife  permitted  by  his  mafber  to 
convert  the  pagan  temiples  into  chriftian  churches, 
after  due  purification,  and  to  inftitute  anniverfary 
feftivals  of  faints  and  confecrations,  upon  which 
the  good  people  ihould  build  booths  around  thofe 
places  of  worfhip,  kill  oxen,  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry  with  moderation.  A  very  fingular  indul- 
gence, judicioufly  granted  to  the  Englifh,  who  were 
ufed  to  good  chear,  and  would  not  have  at  firft 
relilhed  the  pradice  of  failing  and  other  mortifica- 
tions, 
f^urs^ir^  As  for  Ethelbert,  he  was  become  fo  zealous  a 
bring  the  convcrt,  that  he  bequeathed  his  own  palace  to  the 
^.'•^'^  .  ^    church,    and   retired   to  Reculver,  that  Auo-ufliii 

CiCrgv  with-  .  ,  '--' 

in  the  pale     might  be   more  at  his  eafe  in  Canterbury.     Not- 

ch'uThof     withflanding  all    thefe  favours,  and  the   princely 

Kome.         magnificence  in  which  he  lived,  this  pious  apoftle 

could  enjoy  no  content  while  the  Britifh  clergy  lived 

independent  of  his   authority,  and  unfubjeded  to 

the  Ice  of  Rome. 

He   employed    all   his  art  and  induflry  to  found 
and  foothe  their  prelates  into  a  conformity  with  the 

Rom.ar^ 
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Roman  church  ;  and  at  lafl  they  confented  to  a 
conference,  which  was  held  at  a  place  fince  called 
Auguftin's  Ac,  in  Worcefterfhire,  where  they  found 
his  behaviour  fo  arrogant,  his  pretenfions  fo  high, 
and  his  merit  fo  fmall,  that  they  rejefed  his  pro- 
pofal,  of  giving  up  their  independency,  even  though 
he  confirmed  the  claim  of  the  Roman  church  by 
miraculoufly  reftpring  to  fight  a  Saxon  convert  of 
his  own  tutoring,  who  in  all  probability  was  not 
blind.  That  they  might  not,  however,  incur  the 
charge  of  obflinacy,  they  defired  another  con- 
ference, refolving  to  deliberate  upon  an  affair  of 
fjch  confequence  ;  and  Augufbin  agreeing  to  the  Be je,  1 1!. 
propofal,  they  confuited  a  venerable  hermit,  who  *^*  -• 
told  them  they  might  look  upon  Auguflin  as  a 
man  of  God,  if  he  was  of  a  meek  and  lowly  ipirit, 
and  behaved  with  that  humility  which  ought  to 
diftinguifh  the  folio v/ers  of  Chriil.  Perfuaded  that 
this  was  the  real  criterion  of  true  holinefs,  they, 
by  the  advice  of  this  fage  counfellor,  delayed  ap- 
pearing at  the  place  of  appointment,  until  they 
knew  he  was  arrived  •,  and  then  entering,  they  were 
received  with  all  the  ftate  and  haughtinefs  of  a  Ro- 
man emperor.  He  did  not  even  rife  from  his  feat 
at  their  approach  •,  but  infilled  in  a  peremptory 
manner,  that  they  fnould  keep  the  feflival  of  Eafter, ' 
and  adminifter  the  facrament  of  baptifm,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Roman  church.  Far  from  beino: 
convinced  by  his  arguments,  and  afTured  by  his  in- 
folence  that  his  call  was  not  from  above,  they  iied- 
fadiy  perfiiled  in  refufing  to  conform  with  the 
Romifh  church,  and  to  pay  any  other  obedience  to 
the  biiliop  of  Rome,  than  that  which  one  chriftian 
owes  to  another  in  .  meeknefs  and  charity  :  at  the 
fame  time  they  declared  that  the  adminiftration  and 
fupremacy  of  their  church  was,  under  God,  veiled 
in  the  biiliop  of  Kaerleon.  Augaftin,  incenfed  at  Spfimas, 
this  declaration,  threatened,  fince  they  rcfufed  to 
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live  in  unity  with  him  and  his  brethren,  that  they 
Ihould  be  dehvered  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  % 
and  in  all  hkeiihood  executed  his  menaces,  by  in- 
fligating  the  king  of  Northumberland  to  deilroy 
their  feminary,  and  put  them  all  to  the  fword,  as 
we  have  feen  in  the  hiftory  of  that  kingdom. 
The  people        AusTuilin  did  not  lonff  furvive  this  iriefiedual  ef- 

s*fil2Dfc  into  ^^  — ' 

idpiktry.  fort,  but  before  his  death  he  confecrated  his  fellow- 
miiTionaries  Melitus  and  Juftus,  the  firfl:  of  whoni 
was  ordained  bifhop  of  London,  and  the  other  pro- 
moted to  the  fee  bf  Rochefter  :  but,  after  the  death 
of  Ethelbert  and  Sibert,  the  people  apoftatized  and 
expelled  thefe  reverend  prelates,  who  fled  to  France 
for  refuge  from  pagan  perfecution. 

Laurentius,  who  fucceeded  to  thejee  of  Canter- 
bury, feemed  to  inherit  the  pride  and  bigotry  of 
his  predeceffor,  and  fliill  laboured  to  fabjed  the  Bri- 
tifn  church  to  the  tyranny  of  Rom.e  -,  but  when  the 
fon  of  Ethelbert  and  fome  other  Saxon  princes  re- 
lapfed  into  idolatry,  he  began  to  think  of  making 
his  retreat,  and  would  certainly  have  croiTed  the 
fea,  had  not  he  found  means,  by  a  ridiculous  con- 
trivance ^5  to  reconvert  his  king  Eadbald,  who 
afterwards  reftored  the  fugitive  prelates.  He  was 
fucceeded  by  Melitus,  a  prelate  of  noble  extra6tion 
and  eminent  piety ',  and  his  fucceffor  was  Juflus 
of  Rochefter,  who  was  impowered  by  pope  Boni- 
face V.  to  confecrate  bifhops. 

4.p..ch.6i9.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Paulinus  converted  the 
court  of  Northumberland 2  and  laboured  fo  fuccefs- 

*  He  fpent  a  whole  night  in  the  worthy   manner,  he  replied  that  St, 

church   of  Canterbury  j    and  in   the  Peter  had  appeared  in  the  night,  and 

morning  going  to   the  king,  flripped  fcourged  him  fevereJy  for  his  having 

off"  his  cloaths,  and  fhewed  his  back  harboured  the  thought  of  deferting  his 

and  fhoulders  blo.ody  from  the  ftripes  flock   in   the  midft  of  their  diftrefs. 

he  had  received.     When  Eadbald  de-  The  fimple   king  believed  the   good 

manded  with  equal  furprize  and  indig-  man's  relation,  and  forthwith  returned 

nation,  who  had  prefumed  to  treat  a  into  the  pale  of  the  church* 
perfon  of  his  character  in  that  un- 

fully 
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fully  in  the  vineyard,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Deira  ^^^"^'jj"^'^,- 
and  Bernicia  were  baptized  by  thoufands  in  the  Northum- 
river  Swale.  He  fikewife,  by  the  afliftance  of  one  ^"^'^^• 
James  a  deacon,  met  with  furprifing  fuccefs  among 
xhe  Mercians,  whom  he  baptized  in  the  river  Trent ; 
and  his  fame  extending  as  far  as  Rome,  the  pope 
honoured  him  with  a  pall  as  archbifhop  of  York, 
and  fent  another  to  Honorius,  who  had  fucceeded 
Juftus  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  Upon  the  death 
of  Edwin,  who  had  been  the  great  patron  of  Pau- 
linus,  that  prelate  thought  proper  to  retire  to  Kent, 
where  he  fettled  in  the  fee  of  Rochefter ;  while  his 
colleague  James  the  deacon  remained  in  the  North, 
notwithftanding  the  paganifm  of  the  Northumbrian 
king,  and  profecuted  his  evangelical  labours  with- 
x)ut  flinching. 

The  Well  Saxons  were  converted  to  Chriilianlty  The  Weft- 
by  Berinus,  who  was  invefted  by  the  pope  with  the  saxons  con- 
epifcopal  dignity  for  that  purpofe,  independent  of  Bermus. 
Augullin  and  his  coadjutors.     The  Mercians  were 
"not  fofoon  gathered  into  the  fold  of  Chrifc,    as  we 
have  obferved  in  the  hiftory  of  this  kingdom.   The 
rnerlt  of  converting  the  South  Saxons  is  afcribed  to 
Wilfred,  ai'ter  his  expulfion  from  the  fee  of  York  ; 
and  though  he  is  faid  to  have  confirmed   his  doc- 
trine by  miracles,  his  great  fuccefs  feems  to  have 
been  owing  to  the  favourable  difpofition  of  Adel-  Bede,  1.  ir. 
walch,  who  had  already   embraced   the  chriflian 
faith,  and  to  the  great  influence  Wilfred  acquired 
^mong  the  common  people,  by  teaching  them  to 
fifh  with  nets  for  their  fabfiftence,  during  a  fcarcity 
of  corn.     Having  thus  given  a  Ihort  fketch  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  different  nations  of  the  Saxons 
embraced  the  do£lrines  of  Chrifiiianity,  we  fhall  now 
exhibit  to  the  reader  a  fhort  abflrad:  of  church- 
hiftory. 

The  archbifhops  of  Canterbury  not  only  en-  Theodore  \%- 
fdeavoured  to  extend  their  iurifdidioji  over  the  Bri-  Foir'^tcd  t© 

•*  .  ^    the  fee  of 

tlin   Canterbury, 
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tifh  church,  but  alfo  to  reduce  the  Scottiih  clergy 
to  the  dominion  of  the  pope.     Theodore,  a  Greek, 
having  been  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury, 
held  a  fynod  at  Harford,  where,  among  other  par- 
ticulars in  the  book  of  canons,  to  be  diligently  ob- 
ferved,  he   infifted  upon  their  keeping  Eafter  ac- 
cording to  the  literal  dire(5lion,  on  the  Sunday  after 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon  in  the  firil  month. 
This  was  a  ilroke  aimed  at  the  Britons  and  Scots, 
who   celebrated  that  feflival  by  another  rule  ;  and 
two  biihops  from  Icolm-kill  had  prevailed  upon 
the  Northumbrians  to  adopt  their  ufage  in  this  re- 
fpe<5t,  though  they  had  been  converted  by  Roman 
Ad'-fp"te     ip^iffionaries.     Ofwy,   kino;  of  that  country,  con- 
Wilfred  and  fidetino:  the  difference  as   a    fubiedl  of  o:reat  im- 
portance,    propofed    a   conference    at    Whitby  in 
Yorkfhire,  between  Colman,  one  of  the  Scottiih 
prelates,  fupported  by  feveral  m.onks  of  his  nation, 
and  Wilfred,  who   had   already  brought  over  the 
iv.  queen  to  his  opinion.     The  difpute  was   of  confe- 
quence  decided  in  favour  of  this  courtly  abbot : 
while  Colman  and  his  party  renounced  their  pre- 
ferment and  retired  to  Scotland  *. 
THeddrcacy       We  havc  obferved,  that  Sebba  king  of  the  Eail 
Angles,  became   a  monk  under  the  direfuon  m 
Walder  bifhop  of  London.     During  his  retirement 
-he  expended  a  large  fum  of  money  in  pious  ufes, 
and  was  of  fuch  delicacy  of  dilpofirion,    that  find- 
ing his   laft  hour  approaching,   he  delired-  that  no 
perfon  iliould  be  ailov/ed  to  fee  him  die  but  the 

*  In  the  fynod  held  at  Harford,  nature  of  divcrceS;  and  the  holding 

and  compofcd  of  Theodore  archbifhop  of  a  fynod  once  a  year  at  Clovefhoo, 

of  Cante:bury,  Bifi  bifhop  of  the  Eaft-  fuppofed  to  be  Abbington  in  Berks  : 

Angles,  Wilfred  bifhop  of  the  North-  but  no  difpute  was  more  eagerly  main- 

umbrlans,  Putta  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  tained  between  the  Rcmifli   and  the 

Lutherius  bifhop  of  the  V/efl- Saxons,  Britifh  clergy  than  that  of  the  eccle^ 

andWinfved  bifhop  of  the  Mercians  j  fiaftical  tonfure,  which   the  firfl   di- 

legulations  were  made,  touching  the  re£Ved  to   be  made  fo  as  to  refemb{e 

behaviour  of  bifhops  and  monks,  tLe  the  crown  of  thorns  that  Chrift  wore, 

3 
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bldiop  and  two  of  his  own  domeftics,  left  he  fhould 
in  his  lail  agonies  betray  the  weaknefs  of  human 
nature ;  but  he  preferred  the  dignity  of  his  cha- 
radler  to  the  laft,  and  expired  without  a  groan  or 
convulfion. 

Lutherius,  bifhop  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  dyino-  Wilfred's 
about  this  period,  his  place  was  hi  led  with  Heddi,  with  the 
confecrated  by  Theodore,  who  exerted  his  autho-  ^tq^^"^*'*' 
rity  even  to  the  depofition  of  biftiops.  in  the  cafe  of  beiknd, 
Winfred  biftiop  of  the  Mercians,  whom  he  re- 
moved from  his  fee,  appointing  Sexwulf  as  his 
•fucceiTor.  To  this  prelate  Putta  biftiop  of  Ro- 
chefter  fled  for  ilielter,  when  Kent  was  invaded  bv 
Ethelred  •,  and  being  hofpitably  received,  employed 
his  time  in  teaching  church -mufic.  During  the 
reign  of  Egfrid  in  Northumberland,  Wilfred  arch- 
biftiop  of  York  had  acquired  fuch  influence  over 
the  mind  of  the  queen,  that  her  huft^and  had  re- 
courfe  to  his  mediation,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
overcome  a  fanatical  delicacy  in  this  princefs,  that 
deprived  him  of  the  conjugal  rites.  Wilfred,  in- 
ftead  of  arguing  her  out  of  this  ridiculous  fcruple, 
feems  to  have  applauded  her  condudl  *,  for,  flie 
received  the  veil  from  his  hands,  and  retired  into  a 
monaftery,  from  whence  ftie  afterwards  fled  to  Ely 
from  the  importunities  of  her  husband. 

Her  inflexible  obftinacy  cured  Egfrid  of  his  paf-  His  re?  of 
fion  ;  and  he  married  Ermenburga,  a  princefs  of  a  niembercdf" 
very  different  com.plexion,  who  confirmed  the  king 
in  his  refentment  againft  Wilfred,  whom  he  was 
refolved  to  humble  for  his  arrogance  and  prefump- 
tion  :  but  the  power  and  intereft  of  this  prelate 
was  fo  great,  that  he  would  not  venture  to  attack 
him  openly,  until  he  had  effedted  a  rupture  between 
W^ilfred  and  Theodore,  who,  at  Egfrid's  requeft, 
eredled  feveral  new  bifhoprics  in  the  diocefe  of 
York,  without  the  confent  of  the  bifhop.  Wilfred, 
enraged  at  this  innovation,  exclaimed  bitterly  againft 

the 
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the  metropolitan  and  the  king,  and  demanded  the 
revenues  v/hich  had  been  converted  to  the  main- 
.tenance  of  the  new  prelates.     The  king  infilled 
upon  the  reditu de  and  legality  of  the  fteps  he  had 
taken,  and  Wilfred  appealed  to   the  decifion  of 
Rome,  whither  he  went  in  perfon,  and  prefented  a 
fervile  petition  to  the  pope  and  council   aflembled 
for  the  purpofe.     In  return  for  the  grofs  incenfehe 
offered  to  pope  Agatho,  he  obtained  a  decree  for 
being  reinilated  in  his  bifhopric,  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication to  all  thofe  who  fhould  oppofe  his  re- 
KehimfeL^   iloration.     Wilfred  immediately  returned' to  Eng- 
jmpnfoned    i^^^^^  \^  fy]}  confidence  of  recovering  all  that  he 
an  expel  e .  ^^^  ^^^^    When  he  delivered  his  credentials  to  Eg- 
frid,  that  prince  fummoned  a  general  council  of 
the  clergy  and  laity,  who  alTerted  their  indepen- 
•  dence  of  Rome  ;  and  Egfrid,  finding  himfelf  fup- 
ported  by  the  opinion  of  his  fubjeds,  fent  Wilfred 
to  prifon,  where  he  lay  a  whole  year,  until  his  re- 
leale  was  obtained  by  the  intercefiion  of  the  abbefs 
Ebba,  a  lady  of  the  royal  family.     But,  this  fa- 
vour beino;  granted  on  condition  that  he  fhould  im- 
mediately  quit  the  kingdom,  he  retired  to  Mercia, 
from  v/hence  he  was  driven  by  king  Ethelred,  who 
dreaded  the  difpleafure  of  the  Northumbrian  mo- 
narch.    He  w^as  alfo  obliged  to  leave  the  country  of 
the  Weil  Saxons ;  and  then  took  up  his  habitation 
among  the  South  Saxons,  where,  as  we  have  for- 
merly obferved,  he  acquired  great  influence  and 
power. 

Perhaps  it  was  in  confequence  of  his  fuccefs,  that 
Theodore  invited  him  to  a  conference,  in  which  all 
differences  were  compromifed,  and  the  archbifhop 
Bede,  Hifl.  P^  Canterbury  wrote  a  letter  in  his  favour  to  Alfrid 
Ecckf.        the  fucceifor  of  Egfrid,  by  whom  he  was  rellored 
to  the  fee  of  York,  and  put  in  pofTefTion  of  the  mo- 
naflery  at  Rippon.     Not  contented  with  fuch  in- 
dulgence, he  infifted  upon  Hexham's  being  re- 
united 
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united  to  his  diocefe,  and  the  reftitution  of'fuch  re- 
venues of  St.  ^Peter's  at  York,  as  had.  been '  fecu- 
larized  by  the  king.  Thefe  arrogant  demands  em-' 
broiled  him  with  Alfrid,  who  expelled  him  once 
more  from  his  bifhopric  v  and  about  this  period  An.ch.690, 
Theodore  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  died,  in  the 
eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  after  having  governed 
the  church,  as  a  metropolitan  independent  of  the 
Roman  fee,  to  whofe  decifion  he  paid  no  refpedtin 
the  affair  of  Wilfred.  He  was  a  prelate  of  learn- 
ing and  piety  ;  and  this  nation  was  obliged  to  him 
for  an  excellent  library  of  Greek  and  Latin  books 
which  he  imported,  as  well  as  for  the  pains  he  took 
in  educating  the  fons  of  the  noblemen  and  other 
perfons  of  diilindion. 

By  this  tim.e  Wilfred  had  retired  into  Mercia,  His  info- 
and  enjoyed  the  bifhopric  of  Leicefter.     While  he  ^^^'^^' 
there  refided,  Birthwald,   now  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury, fummoned  him  to  a  council  at  Oneftres- 
field,  where  being  convi6l"ed  of  feveral  mifdemean- 
ours,  he  was  degraded  from  his  fundiion,  though 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  revenues  of  the  monaftery  at 
Rippon.     From  this  fentence  he  appealed  to  Rome ; 
a  circumflance  fo  highly  refented  by  the  Englifh 
fynod,  to  which  he  had  behaved  with  great  arro- 
gance, that  he  was  punifhed  with  the  fentence  of 
excommunication. 

,    Though  now  turned  of  feventy,  he  made  an-  He  makes  2 
other  journey  to  Rome,  where  lie  was  again  ac-  IJey  "o  •^*^'''^'' 
quitted  in  full  fynod,  and  furniHied  with  letters  of  ^^^^* 
recommendation  to  the  kings  of  Mercia  and  Nor- 
thumberland.   Ethelred  payed  fome  regard  to  thefe 
credentials,  but  Alfrid  refufed  to  hold  any  com- 
merce with  a  perfon  who  had  been  twice  condemned 
by  an  Enghih  fynod.      After   the  death  of  this 
prince,  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  himfelf  under 
the  reign  of  Eadwulf,who  rejeded  his  propofals  and 
expelled  him  from  his  dominions.     Neverthelefs, 
4  he 
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he  had  by  this  time  retrieved  his  intereil  in  that 
kingdom  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  immediately  after 
the  revolution  which  enfued,  he  found  himfelf  as 
much  favoured  by  the  new  miniftry  as  he  had  been 
deteiled  by  the  former  king. 
Keis created      The  archbifhoD  of  Canterbury  thinkins;  it  v/as 
Hexham.      ^^^  high  time  to  accommodate  matters   with  a 
prieft  of  fuch  interefl  and  afpiring  ambition,  con- 
voked a  council  near  the  river  Nid,  now  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  there  it  was  decreed  that  John  bifliop  of 
^*  •"*   Hexham  fhould  be  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  York, 
vacant   by  the  death  of  Bofa ;  and  that  Wilfred 
fhould  not  only  fucceed  to  the  bifhopric  of  Hex- 
ham, but  alfo  enjoy  the  revenues  of  the  abbey  at 
Rippon.    Thus  the  dominion  of  the  Romifh  fee  was 
confirmed  in  the  triumph  of  Wilfred,  who  furvived 
this  accommodation  about  four  years,  and  died  in 
the  feventy-fixth  year  of  his  age. 
Aink^^  ^^        ^^  ^^^  courfe  of  the  fame  year  there  was  a  fynod 
at  Alne,  convoked  at  the  in  fiance  of  Egwin  bifhop 
of  Worceiler,  who  by  a  grant  from  the  pope  had 
built  a  monaflery  at  Evcfham,  the  privileges  of 
which  were  confirmed  by  this  council.     This  is 
the  prelate  who  is  faid  to  have  been  the  occafion  of 
introducing  image- worfhip  into  England,  by  a  vifion 
of  the  virgin  Mary,  who  commanded  him  to  fet  up 
her  image  in  his  cathedral.  But,  the  charters  brought 
in  fupport  of  this  affertion  have  been  clearly  con- 
vidled  of  impoflure  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  letter 
of  pope  Gregory  to  Serenus,  bifhop  of  Marfeilies, 
as  well  as  from  the  declaration  of  the  venerable 
Bede,  that  pidtures  were  permitted  in  churches  for 
the  inflru6lion  of  the  ignorant   vulgar,    in   thofe 
early  ages  of  the  church  j  but  they  never  were  the 
objefts  of  adoration. 

The  power        From   the  council  of  Nid,  however,   the   Ro- 
of the  Ro-  .  T  .  .,  J        . 

xniih  lee      man  power  contmued  to  gain  ground  every  day  in 
gainjeroi.na  j-j^g  Britifli  chui'ch.     Aldhelm  bidiop  of  Sherborn 

in  fcnglanO,  *• 

wrote 
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wrote  a  book  againfb  the  Britifli  manner  of  cele- 
brating Eailer  ;  a  performance  which  made  a  num- 
ber of  profelytes  ;  and  one  Egbert  an  Englifliman 
perfuaded  the  m.onks  of  Jona,  one  of  the  weftern 
ides  of  Scotland,  to  adopt  the  Romifli  Eafler,  and 
receive  the  tonfure  of  that  church. 

The  next  ecclefiaftical  rranfaclion  of  moment,  is 
the  famous  charter  of  Ina,  exempting  the  monks 
of  GlaiTenbury  from  all  epifcopal  jurifdidlion.  It 
was  figned  by  that  miOnarch  and  his  queen  Edil- 
burga,  Berthwald  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  and 
many  other  prelates  of  note ;  nay,  it  was  after- 
wards faid  to  be  confirmed  by  the  pope.  But,  stUimgSeet, 
notwithfliandino;  all  thefe  teftim.onies,  it  is  now  con-  ^"^^'^* 
fidered  as  an  impofture  ;  and  indeed  has  been  de- 
tedied  as  a  flagrant  piece  of  forgery,  contrived  by 
the  monks  in  after-ages. 

Berthwald  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  dying,  after 
he  had  poflefTed  that  fee  for  feven  and  thirty  years, 
was  fucceeded  by  Tatwin,  a  Mercian  monk,  who 
exercifed  all  his  metropolitan  fundions  three  years 
before  he  received  the  pall  from  Rome  :  and  about 
this  period,  ends  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  the  vc-  Some  ar. 
sierable  Bede,  who  was  born  in  the  bifliopric  of  ^^^"^^ 
Durham,  and  ftudied  in  the  monaftery  of  Jarrow, 
where  he  acquired  fuch  reputation  for  learning,  that 
the  reigning  pope  defired  his  fuperior  to  fend  him  to 
Rome,  that  he  might  confult  with  him  upon  ie-  „ 

1-  r  i^n-iv--i-  Baron.  An , 

vera!  points  or  eccleiiaitical  dilciplme.  Lv. 

By  this  time  a  o;reat  profiicracy  of  manners  had  %"^'*  ^^ 
crept  into  the  Englifh  church,  and  proceeded  to  fuch 
a  degree  of  degeneracy,  that  a  provincial  fynod  was 
called  at  Clovefnoo,  in  which  all  the  Mercian  biihops 
affifted,  though  the  Northumbrian  prelates  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  prefent.  Here  a  body  of  ex- 
cellent canons  was  compiled,  for  the  reformation 
of  abufes,  the  reftoration  of  difcipline,  and  the 
pundual  performance  of  the  pailoral  fundion.    At 

this 
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this   council   Cuthbert  archbifhop  of  Canterbuf/ 
prefided  ;  and  it  was  even  dignified  with  the  pre- 
fence  of  Ethel  bald  king  of  the  Mercians,  who  had 
j-uft  amended  his  profligate  life,  and  was  become  a 
munificent  benefadtor  to  the  church,  in  confequence 
of  a  fevere   expoflulatory  letter  he  had  received 
Spei.  Cone,  f^^^  Bonifacc  archbifhop  of  Mentz.     After  having 
finillied  the  monailery  of  Croyland,  he  granted  ge^ 
'     neral  privileges  to  all  the  monailic  focieties  in  this 
kingdom ;  and  upon  thefe  grants  and  charters,  the 
voluntary  donations  of  devout  princes,  are  founded 
the  argum.ents  ufed  by  the  advocates  for  the  inde- 
pendency of  ecclefiaftical  povv^er ;    though   thofe 
very  deeds  declare  they  were  no  other  than  chari- 
table concefTions. 
LamBart  ^         The  fee   of  Canterbury  was,    at  the  death  of 
bifncpof^^"  Cuthbert,  filled   with  Bridwin,  a  noble  Saxon  of 
^ork;        remarkable  piety  and  difcretion,  who  did  not  fur- 
ereaedlnto   ^^'^^  ^^'^^  promotion  above  three  years.     His  body 
an  arcii-      ^gg  demanded  by  Lambart,  at  the  head  of  a  party 
^P"^*     of  foldiers,  that  it  might  be  buried  in  the  monailery 
of  St.   Auguftin,    according  to  the  privilege  of 
that  order :  but  findino;  it  alreadv  interred  inChrifl's- 
church,  he  appealed  to  the  pope  for  fatisfadlion. 
The  monks  of  Chri  ft -church,  alarmed  at  this  ap- 
peal, fell   upon  an  effedual  expedient  to  difarm 
him  of  his  indignation,  by  eledling  him  archbifhop  ; 
and  he  foon  after  received  the  pall  from  pope  Paul 
V.     This  prelate  exerted   all   his  interefb  and  in- 
duflry  to  prevent  Offa  king  of  the  Mercians,  from 
erecting  an  archiepilcopal  fee  within  his  dominions, 
by  which  his  own  metropolitanical  power  would  be 
difmembered  :   but  pope  Adrian,  to  whom  the  dif- 
pute  was  referred,  decided  in  favour  of  Offa,  whom 
he   empowered  to  ere6t  Litchfield  into  an  arch- 
G.  Maimef.  bifhopric,  to  which  all   the  Mercian  bilhops  were 

cJe  Geft.  J      1  1   r   or 

I'ont.  I.  i.     declared  luriragans. 

This 
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This  was  the  lafl  blow  given  to  the  indepen-  ^  ^y"*»^ '" 
dency  of  the  Britifh  church  ;  for,  it  fixed  Offa  berhudr* 
and  his  new  ele6led  archbifhop  Adulph  in  the  in- 
terell  of  Rome,  which  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  great 
influence  it  had  gained  by  this  compHance  with 
OfFa's  ambition,  that  the  pope  fent  Gregory  bifhop 
of  Oflia,  and  another  prelate,  whofe  name  was 
Theophylad,  in  quahty  of  legates  to  England. 
Thefe  came  on  pretence  of  reforming  the  difcipline 
of  the  Englifh  church,  and  executing  the  parti- 
tion  of  the  metropolitanical  powder  of  Canterbury. 
A  fynod  was  accordingly  held  in  Northumberland, 
and  gave  allent  to  all  the  articles  which  had  been 
already  prepared  by  the  legates  ;  thefe  were  in 
effed:  little  more  than  a  confirmation  of  canons, 
which  had  formerly  received  the  fandlion  of  the 
church  ;  excepting  however  two  new  articles,  one 
of  which  is  an  admonition  to  kings  to  refpecl  the 
clergy,  and  the  other  a  caution  to  the  people  againft 
chufing  illegitimate  fovereigns.  The  decrees  of 
this  fynod  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  another 
council  convened  at  Calcluith,  which  was  more 
frequent  and  full  than  the  other  ;  and  Adulph  re- 
ceived the  pall  from  Rome,  without  Lambart's 
daring  to  murmur,  for  fear  of  being  impeached  of 
treafonable  pradlices.  Notwithftanding  this  par- 
tition of  the  archbifhopric  of  Canterbury,  it  after- 
wards retrieved  the  diocefes  v/hich  had  been  dif- 
membered  from  it,  and   Litchfield  asain  became  ^  \ 

'        r   rr  ^  Spelm. 

Its  lutrragan.  Conc. 

OfFa  having  exerted  himfelf  fo  much  in  favour  ofFa  receive* 
of  the  church,  was  confidered  in  other  countries  ^^^^  decrees 

1.     .  •  J  ■        2  r  r>\        ^         ofthefecond 

as  a  very  religious  prince,  and  received  irom  Charle-  council  cf 
magne  the  decrees  of  the  fecond  council  of  Nice,  Nice  fi-omj 
recommending  image-worihip,  againlt  which  the  m'igneT 
famous  Alcuin,  who  was  an  Englifhman  and  tutor 
to  Charlemagne,  had  writ  with  great  energy  and 
learning :  indeed  his  performance  had  a  remark-^ 
N?  5.  Q^  able 
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able  efred  among  the  Germans  ;  for  image- v/otlhip 
v/as  folemnly  condemned  in  a  fynod  at  Franck- 
fort. 
^coverfthe      Lambart  was  fucceeded  in  the  archbiiliop  of 
diccefes  of    Canterbury  by  Athelard,   who  had  been  bilhop  of 
fee  0? Can    Wlnchefier ;    a   man    of  learning    and   influence 
terburyhad    among  the  nobility,,  who -had  well  nigh  prevailed 
^embtied.    "pon  Egfcr,  fon  and  fucceflbr  of  OfFa,  to  reftore 
the  fee  of  Canterbury  to  its  former  power  and  pre- 
rogatives, v/hen   that  prince  was  taken  off  by  an 
untimely  death.     He  carried  his  point,  however, 
in  the  fucceeding    reign  of  Kenuif,   who,  being 
willing  to  deliver  himfelf  from  the  power  of  a  me-, 
tropolitan,    lent  •  an  ear  to  the  remonilrances  of 
Athelard,  and  even  recommiended  his  caufe  to  the 
,     pope  in  a  fubmiiTive  letter,  which  the  archbifhop 
delivered  %vith  his   own  hand.     His  requeil  was 
granted,  and  he  obtained  a  reilitution  of  all   that 
had  been  difmembered  from  his  fee :  while  Adulph 
was,  at  the  intercelTion  of  Alcuin,  allowed  to  pre- 
fer ve  the  pall,  though  deprived  of  the  pov/er  of 
^Jp'i^'^''  confecrating  biihops,  or  exercifing  any  function  of 
Pont. '  *       a  metropolitan. 

Council  at        Athckrd  having  recovered  the  prerogatives  of 

cicvtihoo,    1^-^  ^^^^  convoked  a  council  at  Cloveihoo,  in  which 

this  tranfa6lion  was  confirmed  in  the  prefence  of 

Kenuif :  and  afterv/ards  another  fynod  was  held  at 

the  fam.e  place,  in  which  the  fevereil  ecclefiaftical 

cenfures   v/ere  denounced   againft  any  prince  who 

ihould  make  fuch  violations  for  the  future ;  and 

any  archbifhop  Vv'ho  fhould  confent  to  them  :  at 

the  fame  time,  it  was  decreed   that  no   layman 

fhould  take  upon  him  the  government  of  a  mona- 

llery,  and  that  no  fociety  of  monks  fhould  choofe 

a  laymen  for  their  chief. 

Account  of       7^he  fucceeding  year  was  diflinguifhed   by  the 

^"^"'       death  of  Alcuin,  who  v/as   a  prieft  of  extenfive 

learning  and  the  moll  amiable  charadler.      Both 

Scots 
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Scots  and  Northumbrians  claimed  the  honour  of 
having  produced  this  great  man,  who  was  fent  by   . 
OfFa  as  am^bafTador  to  Charlemagne,  and  retained 
about  the  perfon  of  that  emperor,  whofe  difpofition 
he  foftened  into  an  affecftion  for  the  arts  of  peace. 
It  was  by  Alcuin's  perfuafion  he  bridled  his  lull  of 
power  and  conqueft,  and  encouraged  the  liberal 
arts,    by  founding  the  univeriities   of  Paris  and 
Pavia,  to  which  he  invited  fcholars  of  all  nations,  J°5;  ^J 
but  particularly  thofe  of  England  and  Scotland.        g.  Maimer. 

The  next  fynod  was  held  at  Calcluith,  where  Synod  at 
Athelard's  fucceffor  Wulfrid  prefided  ;  and  the  de-  ^'^'^"^'^• 
crees  which  there  palled,  difpenfed  with  the  relics 
of  martyrs  at  the  confecration  of  churches  ;  pro- 
hibited the  Scots,  who  travelled  into  England, 
from  exercifing  any  facerdotal  fun6lion  ;  confirmed 
all  grants  and  decrees  figned  with  the  mark  of  the 
crofs,  by  princes  and  others  who  could  not  write, 
and  obliged  the  bilhops  to  record  the  tranfadlions 
of  their  diocefes. 

The   fame    archbifhbp   held   another  fynod  at  Difference 
Clovefhoo,  in  prefence  of  Beornulf  king  of  the  wJfHd 
Mercians  -,-  and  the  temporal  powers  of  the  king-  archbi/hop 
doni,  aiTembied  to  determine  a  difference  between  Lryand'the 
the  abbefs  Quendrida,  daughter  of  Kenulf  king  of  ^^^^^^  . 
Mercia,  and  the  archbifhop,  by  which  the  whole 
nation  had  been  fix  years  deprived  of  the  facrament 
of  baptifm.     Kenulf  had  quarrelled  with  Wulfrid 
^bout  the  manor  of  Leonefham,   which  the  prelate 
at  length  confented  to  give  up,  on  condition  of 
his  being  reitored,  by  the  king's  intercellion,  to 
his  metropolitan  rights,  of  which  he  had  been  de- 
prived by  the  pope  :  other  wife  he  Ihould  be  pof- 
feifed  of  his  lands  again.     Kenulf  died  before  he 
could  perform  his  part  of  the  agreement,  and  his 
daughter  the  abbefs  occupied  the  lands  that  Vvcre 
now  claimed  by  the  archbifhop.     So  that  the  fynod 
was  principally  called  to  compromife  the  difference^ 

(V2  though 
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though  the  archbifhop  was  obliged  to  go  to  Rome 
before  the  interdi(5l  could  be  removed. 
J^veen^^the'  We  find  afterwards  another  fynod  held  in  the 
bi/hop  of  fame  place,  to  determine  fome  difputes  which  had 
^d'thf ^"^  arifen  between  Herbert  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  and 
monks  of  the  monks  of  Berkley.  The  caufe  was  decided  by 
^^^^^'  oath,  and  the  lands  in  queftion  were  adjudged  to  the 
s  eiman's  biiliop  *,  but  the  temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual  powers 
Cone.         agreed  to  the  charter  of  porifirmation. 


EGBERT, 
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The  Firft  King  of  E N  G  L  A  N  D. 


E  have  already  obfervfed,   that  the  pacific  An.ciiiSooi 
Brithric  was  no  fooner  dead,  than  the  Weil-  aLnds  the 
Saxons  fent  a  deputation  to  Egbert  •,  in  confequence  ^y°"^°^  . 
of  which,   he  returned  and  mounted  the  throne  of  is  chofen 
WelTex,  and  began  to  reis:n  over  a  people  both  chief  of  the 

o  o  JT       iT  ^  Saxon  con- 

rich  and  powerful,  in  whofe  affluence  and  affeclion  federacy. 
he  forefaw  his  own  future  greatnefs.  He  had,  in 
all  probability^  already  planned  the  union  of  the 
Heptarchy  •,  but  before  he  would  impart  the  leaft 
hint  of  that  defign  to  the  other  Saxon  nations,  he 
refolved  to  humble  the  Britons  in  fuch  a  manner^ 
that  they  fhould  be  in  no  condition  to  interfere  ^ith 
the  execution  of  his  grand  projeft.  Mean  while, 
in  order  to  avert  the  fufpicion  of  the  Saxons,  he 
adled  .as  mediator  in  all  the  differences  fubfifting 
between  the  princes  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  in  par- 
ticular efFecSted  a  reconciliation  between  Eardulf, 
king  of  Northumberland,  and  Kenulf,  king  of 
Mercia,  who  had  taken  the  field  againft  each  other, 
and  were  on  the  eve  of  terminating  their  quarrel  bf 
the  fword. 

Thefe  good  offices,  employed  with  fuch  modera-" 
tion,  the  prudence  he  manifefled  in  his  own  govern- 
ment, and  his  known  capacity  in  the  affairs  of  war 
and  peace,  raifed  his  character  to  ilich  a  degree  of 
reputation,  that  he  was  confidered  as  the  father  of 
the  Engliili  kings,  and  chofen  chief  of  the  Saxon 
heptarchy. 

Having  thus  eflabliHied  himfelf  in  the  good  He  defeats 
opinion  of  his  countrymen,  he  aifembled  an  army,  tl  w? 
5ind  marched  againft  the  Britons  of  Cornwall,  whom  An.ch.82|< 

0.3  h@ 
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An.Ch.S23.  ]^g  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  fought  at  Camelford, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  encounters  :  he  hkewife 
reduced  Exeter,  and  fubdued  the  whole  country. 
The  rapidity  of  his  fuccefs  alarming  BeornulF,  king 
of  Mercia,  whofe  dominions  lay  contiguous  to  his 
conquefts,  that  prince  took  the  opportunity  of  his 
abfence  to  invade  his  kingdom  ;  confiding,  per- 
haps, in  an  alliance  he  had  formed  with  the  Bri- 
tons, againft  the  dangerous  power  and  ambition  of 
Egbert. 
Obtains  2  This  enterprifing  monarch  was  not  forry  to  hear 
fignaivifto-  fi^ai-  f]^g  Mercian  kino;  had  furnifhed  him  with  an 

rj'  over  Ue-     i,,  ,^  .  i-i/^rr-ii 

ornuif  king  handle  to  recover  the  provmces  which  Ofia  had 
©fMercia.    wrefted  ffom' thc  Wcfl-Saxons,  and  even  to  break 
the  power  of  that  kingdom,  which  was  the  chief 
obftacle  to  'the  execution  of  his  vafl  defigns  :  he 
therefore  advanced  againil  Beornulf,  who  met  him 
at  Ellandine,  now  Wilton,  with  a  numerous  army 
compofed  of  lufty  young  men,  who  looked  with 
contempt  upon  the  diminutive  meagre  followers  of 
the  Weft- Saxon  monarch.     A  battld  immediately 
enfued,  and  was  fought  for  a  long  time  with  doubt- 
ful fuccefs  ;  but  at  iaft  the  condud  and  difcipline 
of  Egbert  prevailed,  and  the  Mercians  were  de- 
Cmiitn.      ^Q2ittd  v/ith  terrible  flaughter. 
Subdues  Y\it  victor,  inftead  of  purfuing  Beornulf  imme- 

receivesthe   diatcly  into  his   ow^n   country,    detached  his  fon 
oftheEaft    Ethelwulf,  Alftan  bifnop  of  Sherborn,  and  Wulf- 
Saxcns.  '    heard,  one  of  his  eoldermen,  with  a  body  of  troops 
into  Kent,  the  people  of  which  paid  a  very  un- 
willing obedience  to  Baldred,  whom  they  confidered 
as  no  more  than  the  Mercian  deputy.     And  indeed 
that  prince  juftified  their  contempt  of  his  admini- 
fbration,  by  flying  to  the  other  fide  of  the  Thames, 
v/ithout  having  made  any  oppofition  to  the  in- 
Chron.  Sax.  vadcrs,  whom  he  left  in  full  poiTeffion  of  the  king- 
ad  An.  823.  dom.  The  Eaft-Saxons  and  part  of  Surry  belonging 
to  them,  or  to  the  Mercian  monarch,  diflatisfied 

with 
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^vith  the  nature  of  their  fiibjeftion  to  a  people  by  An.ch.Szj. 
whom   they   were  opprefTed,  readily  fubmitted  to 
Egbert ;  and  the  Eail- Angles  Tent  ambaffadors  to 
crave   his  protection  and  affifcance  againfV  that  na- 
tion, whofe  yoke  they  refolved  no  longer  to  bear, 

Beornulf,  inftead  of  runnins;  the  rifque  of  an-  '^^^^'^^J'' 

'  o  i  cians  are 

Other  overthrow  from  Egbert,  marched  to  the  other  routed  by 
extremity  of  his  dominions,  in  order  to  quell  this  ^{n^f^^j 
revolt  of , the  Eaft- Angles,  by  whom  he  was  dcr 
feated  and  llain :  though  the  Mercians,  even  in 
this  emergency,  would  not  give  up  the  kingdom  of 
Eafl-Anglia,  which  had  been  acquired  by  perfidy 
and  murder;  but,  laying  afide  their  inteitine  ani- 
mofities,  united  in  conferring  the  fovereign  power 
upon  a  kinfman  of  their  late  king,  called  Luduan, 
who,  having  collected  a  body  of  forcss,  advanced 
Xo  take  vengeance  on  the  rebellious  Eait- Angles, 
and  met  with  the  fate  of  his  predecellbr. 

The  Mercians,  not  yet  totally  humbled  by  the  ^j^^^J^J^ 
fuccelTive  calamities  which  had  befallen  them,  flill  fubjefted  by 
refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  dominion  of  Egbert,  but  ^-^^^^^^ 
raifed  to  the  throne  one  Withlaf,  their  eolderman, 
who  could  not  withftand  the  victorious  arms  of  the 
Weil-Saxon  monarch,    but  was  driven  from  pro- 
vince to  province,  and  at  lafl  obhged  to  conceal 
himfeif  in  the  abbey  of  Croyland  ^  v/hile  Egbert 
made  himfeif  mailer  of  the  whole  Mercian  king- 
dom.    His  misfortunes,  however,  excited  the  com- 
pafilon  of  the  conqueror,  who  in  the  courfe  of  the 
fucceeding  year  reflored  him  to  the  government ; 
-which,  neverthelefs,   he  held  as  a  vaiTal   and  tri- 
butary.    Thus  Egbert's  humanity  and  interefl  hap-  An.ch.827* 
pened  to  coincide  :  for  the  Mercians  bore  their  fub- 
jeftion  the  more  eafily,  as  they  were  ilill  indulged 
with  that  form  of  government  to  v/hich  they  had 
been   fo  long  attached  y  and  ruled  by  a  prince  of 
their  own  chufing,  v/ho  was  a  man  of  fome  parts  i^gyjf, 
afld  great  popularity, 
u  '        0^4  Egbert^ 
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Nonh'u'S^'''       Egbert,  having  thus  provided  for  the  tranquillity' 

berknd  fub-  of  Mcrcia^  was  at  leifure  to  profecute  his  war  with 

niitstohif   ,^j^g  Britons,  who  were  unable  to  oppofe  fuch  a 

is  crowned    general  at  the  head  or  a  veteran  army,  inured  to 

BHuin!       conqueiL,  elpecially  as  they  were  weakened  by  their 

ov/n  inteftine  divifions,  particularly  the  war  betwen 

Conan    Tindaethwy   prince   of  Guyneth   and   his 

^         younger  brother  Howel,   who  claimed  Anglefey 

as  his  fhare  of  their  father's  inheritance -f.    Egbert, 

therefore,  over- ran  the  whole  country  without  op- 

pofition ;  fo  that  now  he  faw  himfelf,  either  by 

conquefl  or  voluntary  fubmiflion,  mafter  of  all  the 

kingdoms  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Humber,  and 

refoived  to  extend  his  dominion  on  the  north  fide 

of  that  river.     The  Northumbrian  king-dom  had 

o 

been  for  a  long  time  diftrefied  by  civil  wars  and 
ufurpation,  which  had  deflroyed  all  order,  and 
weakened  the  kingdom  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they 
were  in  no  condition  to  withftand  fuch  an  invader 
as  Egbert,  to  whom  they  fubmitted  when  he  had 
penetrated  with  his  army  as  far  as  Dore  in  York- 

AniCh.829.  ^ii'e.  By  this  fubmifiion  all  the  feven  provinces 
of  the  Heptarchy  were  united  under  his  govern- 
ment •,  yet,  in  order  to  give  a  llronger  fandlion  to 
his  power,  he  fummoned  a  general  council  of  the 
clergy  as  well  as  laity  at  Winchefter,  where  he  was 
-folemnly  crowned  king  of  Britain  j  and  this  cere- 
mony was  no  fooner  performed  than  he  iflued  an 
edid  for  abolifhing  all  dillindlions  among  the 
Saxon  kingdoms,  and  commanding  that  the  united 

G  Malm     Hcptatchy  fhould  be  thenceforward  known  by  the 

An,  Sax.  '  common  appellation  of  England. 

He  had  now  attained  to  the  fummit  of  glory ; 
and  faw  the  whole  extent  of  South  Britain  fubjecled 
to  his  fway,  and  all  the  people  enjoying  in  peace 

f  The  cuftom  of  Gavel-kind  ftill     nours  of  the  father,  all  the  reft  claimed 
prevailed  among  the  Britons,  by  which,     equal  Ihares  of  the  inheritance, 
'    tliough  tlae  eldcfl  facoeeded  to  the  ho- 

I  th« 
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tlie  fruits  of  his  prudent  adminiftration.     But  this  An.ch.829. 
tranquilHty  was  foon  interrupted  by  the  defcent  of  made  by  the 
the  Danes,    who  had  already  made  feme  incon-  ^^"^^  ?  ^« 
iiderable  attempts  upon  different  parts  of  the  king-  that  people. 
dom.     They  were  a  people  compofed  of  different 
nations,  inhabiting  the  countries  of  Jutland,  Swe- 
den,   Denmark,    and  Norway,  though  they  ufed 
the  fame  language,  cufloms,  and  heathenifh  rites ; 
and  were  prompted  to  undertake  naval  expeditions, 
by  the  plenty  of  wood  and  other  necelTaries  for 
fhip-building,  which  their  country  produced,  the 
poverty  of  the  foil,  the  redundancy  of  their  num- 
bers, and  the  example  of  the  Saxons,  with  whom 
they  feem  to  have  had  one  common  origin  ;  for, 
they  nearly  refembled  that  race  in  the  ceremonies 
of  their  fuperftition,    the  make  of  their   bodies,  ^ 

their  infenfibility  of  danger,  their  enterprifmg  cou- 
rage, their  favagenefs  of  manners,  their  familiarity 
with  the  fea,  their  rapine,  and  cruelty  of  difpofi- 
tion.  That  there  was,  at  lead,  a  mixture  of  Saxons 
among  them,  appears  from  the  teilimony  of  the 
moll  authentic  hiftorians,  who  tell  us,  that  a  great 
number  of  Saxon  pagans  fled  before  the  arms  of 
Charlemagne  into  Jutland  and  other  northern  coun- 
tries, where  they  fettled,  and  in  all  probability  firft 
taught  the  natives  to  build  fhips,  and  gather  the 
harveft  of  a  pyratical  navigation.  This  conjecture 
is  juflified  by  their  conftant  pradtice,  during  a  feries 
of  years,  of  confining  their  ravages  and  depreda- 
tions to  the  fea-coafts  of  that  emperor's  dominions. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  their  landing  in  Egbert  u 
fmall  numbers,  at  different  parts  of  this  ifland,  in  worfted  by 
queft  of  plunder ;  but  thofe  were  inconfiderable  charmouth, 
attempts,  in  comparifon  with  their  invalions  during 
the  reign  of  Egbert.     As  the  Saxons  had  utterly 
negledled  their  naval  power  fince  they  fettled  in 
Britain,  the  Danes,  who  fucceeded  them  in  the  em- 
pire of  the  fea,  found  ng  difHculty  in  landing  upon 

the 
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An.ch.S29.  ^i^Q  [^Q  Qf  Sheppey  in  Kent,  which  they  ravaged, 
and   returned  to   their  ihips  laden  with  plunder, 

An.ci1.83 1,  without  having  fuilained  the  leaft  interruption. 
This  fuccefs  encouraged  them  to  try  their  fortune 
next  year  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  where,  having 
received  a  fmall  check,  they  hoiited  fail,  and  cruif- 
ing  along  the  coaft,  made  a  defcent  at  Charmouth 
in  Dorfetfhire,  where  they  landed  to  the  number  of 
fifteen  thoufand  men.  Egbert  was  no  fooner  ap- 
prifed  of  their  appearance  than  he  marched  againft 
them  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  body  of  troops,  which 
he  thought  fuflicient  to  chafiife  a  band  of  pilfering 
py rates ;  but,  notwithftanding  the  impetuofity  of 
his  attack,  by  w^hich  they  were  at  firfl  difordered, 
they   gave  him  fuch  a  warm   reception,  that  he 

An.ci1.833.  j3Qig}^^t  have  been  entirely  defeated,  had  not  the  ap- 
proach of  night  prevented  the  completion  of  their 
vidory,  and  enabled  him  to  retire  unmoleired,  after 
havino;  loft  a  o-reat  number  of  men,  and  amono- 
Others  tv7o  principal  oiticers  called  Dudda  and  Of- 
m.und,  with  the  bilhops  Herefrith  and  Wigen.  The 
V  Danes  were  fo  roughly  handled,  that  notwithftand  • 
kig  the  little  advantage  they  had  gained,  they  re- 
treated to  their  Ihips,  without  attempting  to  pillage 

chrcn.  Sax.  the  country. 

Obtains  a         Yet'  far  from  being  deterred  from  renewing  hof- 

vSoty  over  tilitics,  they,  within  two  years  after  this  adventure, 

them  at       equipped  a  ^^rcat  naval  armament,    and  landed  in 

Hengfdown     ^  u  1  1      •  •     •         i   1  i        ts    •  1 

hill.  Cornwall,  where  oemg  jomed  by  the  iintons,  they 

advanced  towards  the  borders  of  Devonfhire,  with 
a  viev/  to  penetrate  into  the  territories  of  Egbert, 
who  gave  them  battle  at  Hengfdov/n  hill  near  Kel- 
lington,  v/here  they  were  totally  routed,  and  al- 
moil  their  v/hole  united  army  cut  in  pieces.  By 
this  great  vl6lory  he  entirely  wiped  off  the  £ligh|: 
ftain  v/hich  had  ftuck  to  his  reputation  fmce  the 
adion  at  Charmouth,  and  death  foon  put  his  fame 
beyond  the  reach  of  fortune  ,  for,  he  died  in  full 


He  is  flic- 
ceeded  bv 
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glory,  after  having  reigned  fix  and  thirty  years,  An.ch.SjS 
with  fuch   ability  and  fuccefs  as  juftly  intitled  him 
to  the  rank  of  a  confummate  politician  and  accom- 
pliihed  hero. 


'      ETHELWULF. 

EGbert  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ethelwulf,  who 
had  been  educated  in  a  cioiiter,  and  aduaily  Etheiwuu; 
taken  orders,  during  the  life  of  his  elder  brother-,  ^llen^^i- 
but,  that  prince  dying,  pope  Leo  granted  him  a  con's  orders: 
difpenfation  to  quit  the  monkifh  habit,  and  marry. 
After  having  been  thus  fecularized,  he  had  given 
fignal  proofs  of  perfonal  courage  in  his  father's  ex- 
peditions againft  the  Danes  -,  but,  he  flill  retained 
an  indolence  of  fpirit,  and  an  inclination  for  the  re- 
pofe  of  a  monailic  retreat.  This,  however,  he 
could  not  exped;  to  enjoy  upon  a  throne,  efpecially 
at  a  juncture  when  he  was  kept  in  continual  alarms 
by  the  Danes,  a  bold,  valiant,  and  indefatigable 
enemy. 

In  the  very  firfl  year  of  his  reign  a  body  of  thofe 
enterprifing  pyrates  arrived  at  Southampton,  in 
three  and  thirty  Ihips ;  they  had  fcarce  begun  to 
ravage  the  country,  when  they  were  attacked  and 
routed  by  Wulf heard,  one  of  Ethelwulf 's  befl  ge- 
nerals, who  died  immediately  after  his  fuccefs.  Nay,  ^.^^  ^^^^ 
before  the  troops  could  be  difmifled,  intelligence  defeat  the 
was  brought  that  the  Danes  had  made  a  defcent^^'s^/^^'S^" 

o  nerai  at 

at  Portland,  whither  the  army  was  ordered,  under  Pcrtiar.d; 
the  command  of  Edelhelm,  v/ho  attacked  the  in- 
vaders with  great  intrepidity,  and  at  firfl  difordered 
their  battalions  ;  but  they  rallied,  and  returned  to 
the  charge  with  fuch  fury,  that  the  Engliili  were 
routed  and  their  general  flain.  chron.  Sax.. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  fucceeding  year,  they  landed  Titey  take 
at  Romney,  and  defeated  Herebert,  an  eolderman,  ^^^"£"^"^^4 

2  v/ho   Canterbury. 


23^ 

An.ch.83s. 


:An.Ch.S4o. 
They  defeat 
Ethelwulf 
3t  Char- 
taOuth^ 


An.  Sax. 
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who  was  fent  to  oppofe  their  progrefs ;  then  pene- 
trating farther  into  the  country,  they  wafted  Lind- 
fey,  Eaft-Anglia,  and  Kent,  with  great  barbarity  ; 
and  next  year  London,  Canterbury,  and  Rochefter, 
met  with  the  fame  fate.  Upon  thefe  occafions, 
their  fole  defign  was  to  obtain  plunder,  and  they 
were  generally  oppofed  by  the  militia  of  the  country 
in  which  they  landed  ;  fo  that  they  feldom  or  never 
found  themfelves  under  the  necellity  of  withftand- 
ing  the  whole  united  force  of  the  realm,  as  they  al- 
ways reimbarked  with  their  fpoil  before  the  people 
whom  they  pillaged  could  be  properly  fuftained. 

At  length,  however,  they  refolved  to  make  a 
fettlement  in  the  fertile  plains  of  England^  and  ar- 
rived in  a  very  confiderable  number  at  CharmoiJth, 
where  Egbert  had  formerly  been  worfted.  The 
landing  of  fuch  a  numerous  body  could  not  fail  to 
alarm  the  indolent  Ethelwulf  •,  and  the  fteps  they 
immediately  took  for  fecuring  a  fettlement,  effec- 
tually roufed  him  from  his  lethargy.  He  affembled 
his  forces  v/ithout  delay,  and  advanced  in  perfon 
againft  thofe  interlopers ;  but,  as  if  the  fpot  had 
been  unfortunately  omenous  to  his  family,  he  was, 
after  a  very  obftinate  engagement,  obliged  to  leave 
the  enemy  in  poiTelTion  of  the  field,  though,  even 
at  this  timC)  they  did  not  think  proper  to  maintain 
the  footing  they  had  gained  *. 

Berthulf 


*  It  was  about  tliat  period,  (if  we 
fnay  believe  the  Scottifli  hiftorians) 
that  the  difference  began  between  the 
Scots  and  Pi(3:s,  which  terminated 
in  the  extirpation  of  the  Pifti/h  na^ 
tion.  This  people  had  routed  the 
Scots  under  their  king  Alpin,  and 
treated  the  dead  body  of  that  prince 
with  great  indignity.  A  circumftance 
yirhich  exafperated  his  fon  and  fucceflbr 
Kenneth  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  his 
kingdom  had  no  foojier  recovMcd  the 


lofs  they  tad  fuftained  In  the  lafl  bat- 
tle, than  he  inarched  againft  the  ene- 
my, where,  reinforced  with  a  body 
of  Northumbrians,  an4  having  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory,  he  ordered 
all  the  men  able  to  carry  arms  to  be 
pat  to  the  fword,  and  the  reft  to  be 
expelled  the  kingdom.  Such  a  total 
extirpation  refle£ts  very  little  honour 
on  the  memory  of  Kenneth,  and  the 
account  of  it  has  all  the  air  of  a  ro- 
ciauce,     That  the  Picts  were  utteriy 

fvibdued,- 
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Berthulf,  v/ho  had  fucceeded  his  brother  With-  An.ch.840, 
iaf  in  the  tributary  kingdom  of  Mercia,  quarrelled  He  i>eftows 
with  the  Britons,  whom  he  engaged  in  a  pitched  ^q^  o"^" 
battle  at  Ketell  on  the  frontiers  of  both  kingdoms,  Kient,  Ef- 
where  Mervyne  Vrych  the  Britifh  king  was  (lain.  s?p;ex"upon 
Neverthelefs,  the  war  continued  for  fome  time,  the  his  ion  a- 
Britons   being  fupported  by  the  Danes,    and  the    ^^-  ^"' 
Mercian  reinforced  by  Ethelwulf,  who,  finding  his 
dominions  incefiantly  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  thofe 
reftiefs  barbarians,  eafed  himfelf  of  part  of  his  care, 
in  beftowing  the  kingdoms  of  the  Eaft  and  South 
Saxons,  with  that  of  Kent,  upon  his  fon  Athel-  Affer  vk 
ftan.  Aif^id.  ' 

This  was   a  judicious    ftep,    for  fecuring   the  The  Danes 
fouthern  coaft ;  but  the  Danes  met  with  much  lefs  thumbp^-^"^" 
refiftance  in  Northumberland,  which  was  torn  by  land. 
domeflic  divifions.     Ethelred  had  been  depofed  by 
his  own  fubjeds,  and  fucceeded  by  Redwald,  who, 
foon  after  his  accefTion  to  the  throne,  loft  his  life 
in  a  battle  with  thofe  invaders,  fought  at  a  place 
called  Calvetheley ;  fo  that  the  king  was  reftored 
to  his  authority,  and  lofing  his  life  in  another  en- 
gagement  with  the  Danes,  Ofwald  afcended  the 
throne,   and  was  aiTaflinated  by  his  own  fubje<51:s, 

fubdued,  and  their  kingdom  feized  hy  firm,  that  the  Pi£l:s  conftltuted  part  of 

the  viiflor,  is  not  to  be  difputed  j  but  the  army  of  Cpnltantine  king  of  Al- 

that  they  were  not  utterly  extermi-  bany  at  the  battle  of  BrHnford,  aeainft 

nated,  or  even  wholly  united  with  the  Athelftan  king  of  the  Saxons,  in  the 

Scots,  fo   as  to  lofe  their  name  and  year  nine  hundred  and  thirty-feven. 

language,  appears  from  the  filence  of  The  Pi£ts  are  mentioned  as  a  people 

the  Englifli  hiftorians,    who    would  in  Galloway,  and  the  weftern  parts  of 

not  have  failed  to  take  notice  of  the  ■  Scotland,  about  the  year  eleven  hun- 

cntire  deftruftion  of  fuch  an  antient  ^X^i  and  twenty-two,  in  a  letter  frcnn 

and  warlike  people  :   befides,  AfTerius  Radulph  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  to 

Menevenfis,  who,  as   we  are  told  by  pope  Calixtus  j   and  Richard  prior  of 

Mr.  Innes,  lived  near  this  period,  far  Hexham  informs  us,  as  an  eyc-wit- 

from  mentioning  this  event,  fays  the  ^efs,  that  the  Pifts  made  part  of  king 

Pi£ls  were  harraffed  by  the  Danes  in  David's  army  at  the  battle  of  theStan- 

the  year  eight  hundred  and  feventy-  dard,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and 

five  J  nay,  Ethelred,  in  his  chronicle,  thirty-fev^O, 
9Hd  his  CQtenjporary  Ingulphus,  af- 
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A11.ch.S4c.  oj.  rather  by  the  fadion  which  never  acknowledged 
his  authority.     Thefe  unhappy  divifions  not  only 
cxhaufled  th^  flrength :  of  the  kingdom,  but  alfa 
afTured  a  cordial  reception  to  the  Danes  as  oft  as 
they  thought  proper  to  land  ;    for  they  were  al- 
ways joined  by  the  weaker  party. 
Theyatede-       While   Northumberland  lay  open  to  their  de- 
count  cLri   fcents  and  inroads,  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom 
^^'T^'iT'^  enjoyed  fome  repofe,  till   at   length,    having  ex- 
acfea.      '   haufled  and  impoverilhed   the  unhappy  country^ 
they  fleered  their  courfe  for  the  coaft  of  WefTex, 
where  they  landed  and  ravaged  the  adjacent  coun- 
try ;  but,  in  returning  to  their  fhips,  with  great 
ftore  of  plunder,  they  were  charged  at  Wenebury 
by  the  troops  of  Ethelwulf,,  commanded  by  count 
An.cb.S51.  Ceorl,  and  entirely  routed.     Encouraged  by  this 
vidiory,  the  young  king  Athelflan  equipped  a  hetty 
and  attacking  them  by  fea  near  Sandwich,  defeated 
'  them  on  their  own  element,  and  took  nine  of  their 

fhips,  which  he  brought  fafe  into  the  harbour. 
Yet,  notwith (landing  all  his  activity,  he  could  not 
hinder  another  body  of  the  fame  nation  from  tak- 
ing upon  their  winter- quarters  in  the  iile  of  Shep- 
pey. 
riiey  enter  Not  at  all  dlfcouragcd  by  the  frequent  checks 
the  river  they  had  received,  they  returned  in  the  fpring  v/ith 
^"^'^^^      a  fleet  of  three  hundred  fail,  which  entered  the  river 


plunder 


London^and  Thamcs,  fo  unexpcdledly,  that  the  two  kings  were 
into  Mer-  in  no  conditlon  to  oppofe  fuch  a  formidable  inva- 
^''^'  fion ;  and  v/hile  they  were  employed  in  afiembling 

an  army  able  to  face  fuch  a  number  in  the  field, 
the  Danes  took  London  and  Canterbury,  penetrated 
into  Mercia,  where  they  routed  the  troops  of  Ber- 
thulf,  who  attempted  to  flop  their  career  ^  and  pro- 
ceeded with  fuch  rapidity  that  they  feemed  to  bid 
fair  for  making  a  conqueit  of  the  whole  ifland. 

But,  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  defift  from 
their  enterprize,  in  confequence  of  having  received 

advice 
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advice  that  Ethelwulf  and  Athelilan  had  taken  the  ^"-^^-251, 
field  with  a  ftrong  army,  in  order  to  cutoff  their  re- 
treat.    Thefe  tv/o  princes  were  encamped  at  Okely  Theyfufiain 
in  Surry  -,    and   thither, the  Danes  diredled  their  ovmw.- 
march,  committing  terrible  cruelties  in  their  route,  atokeiyin 
which  were  foon  retorted  upon  them  with  intereft    ''''^' 
by  the  Englifh,  who  defeated  thern  in  battle,  and 
made  fuch  carnage  that  few  or  none  of  them  ef- 
caped.     Yet  even  this  overthrow  did  not  difpirit  An.ch.853.. 
that  ferocious  people,  who  made  their  winter-quar-  ^^'  ^*'^^- 
ters  good  in  the  iile  of  Thanet,  by  means  of  the  Hovend. 
continual  fupplies  they  received  from   their  own 
country. 

As  for  Athelilan,  no  mention  is  made  of  him 
after  this  period  -,  fo  that  one  v/ould  imagine  he 
had  loil  his  life  in  the  battle  of  Okely  :  certain  it 
is,  Berthulf  king  of  Mercia  died  before  the  expira- 
tion of  that  year,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Birthred, 
with  the  confent  of  Ethelwulf,  v/ho  not  only  be- 
ftowed  one  of  his  own  daughters  in  marriage  upon 
that  prince,  but  likewife  allifted  him  in  his  wars 
with  the  Welfh,  who  were  at  lafl  obliged  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  terms  he  was  pleafed  to  im.pofe.  An.  Sax. 

The  battle  of  Okely,  though  it  did^  not  deter  Etheiwuins 
the  Danes  from  renewing  their  defcents,  at  lead  veSb°' 
fupplied  Ethclv7ulf  with  leifure  and  opportunity  to  two  bifiiops. 
indulge  his  natural  inclination  for  the  coiiverfation 
of  monks,  and  the  duties  or  rather  bigotry  of  de- 
votion.    His  confidence  was  Ihared  between  two 
prelates  of  very  different  chara6lers  :   thefe  were 
S within  bifhop  of  Wincheiler,  and  Alftan  bifhop 
of  Sherburn.     The  lirll  by  fcothing  his  natural  in- 
dolence, endeavoured  to  detach  him  from  the  vani- 
ties of  the  world,  and  difcourfed  of  nothing  but  the 
joys  of  paradife ;  while  the  other,  animated  him  .^■ 

by  proper  incentives,  to  fupport  the  glory  of  his  ^ 

family,    and  take  meafures  to  fecure  his  realms  ^"^ 

againil  invafion  :  thus  they  ruled  the  heart  of  the 

king 
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'  An.ch.g53.  j^ino-  by  'turns.  When  the  Danes  alarmed  the 
country,  he  was  direded  by  the  councils  of  Al- 
flan ;  but,  in  time  of  peace,  he  gave  himfelf 
wholly  up  to  the  fuggeilions  of  Swithin,  who  in- 
fpired  him  with  fuch  veneration  for  the  church  and 
the  clergy,  that  his  munificence  to  both  degene- 
rated into  the  mod  excefTive  profufion. 
He  fends  j^  ordcr  to  manifeft  his  devotion  to  the  pope, 

fredto     '  he  fent  his  fon  Alfred,   then  a  boy  juft  turned  of 
Rome,  and  ^^^^  ^q  rcccive  Confirmation  from  the  hands  of  his 
goes'thkher  holincfs,  who  is  faid  to  have  anointed  him  as  a  cho- 
in  perfon.     ^.^  vciTel,  and  prognofticated  his  future  greatnefs  ; 
and  not  fatisfied  with  this  teftimony  of  his  zeal,  he 
undertook  a  journey  in  perfon  to  Rome,  where  he 
was   received  with  particular  marks  of  diftindion 
by  pope  Leo  IV.  and  in  his  return  gave  that  pon- 
tiff the  mofl  fubflantial  proofs  of  his  fubmifTion  and 
reo-ard.     He  rebuilt  the  Englifh  college,    which 
had  been  reduced  to  afhes  -,  engaged  to  extend  the 
Romefcot  or   St.    Peter's  pence   over   his  whole 
kingdom,  and  faddled  himfelf  befides  with  a  yearly 
tribute  of  three  hundred  marks,  two  thirds  of  which 
were  appropriated  for  defraying  the  expence  of  ta- 
pers for  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and   St.  Paul ; 
.     and  the  remainder  for  the  pope's  own  private  occa- 

An^er.  Ml-      ^  j:     1  x 

iiev.  lions. 

Marries  the       Having,  cxclufive  of  thefe  grants,  which  have 
chfrks'the   afforded  a  pretext  to  fome  authors  to  affirm  he  had 
Bald  king  of  rendered  his  kingdom  tributary  to  the  fee  of  Rome, 
France.        ^nade  vcry  magnificent  prefents  in  gold  and  filver 
to  the  churches,  bifhops,  and  clergy,  and  vifited 
every  particular  fhrine,  and  adored  every  indivi- 
dual relic  at  Rome,    he  departed  from  that  city  in 
his  return  to  England,  and  refided  for  fome  time 
at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France, 
whofe  daughter  he  married  in  the  thirteenth  year 
Ar^xh.^ss-  ^^  ^^^  ^g^  '  ^  ^^^y  impolitic  flep  in  a  prince  who 
A;i.  Sax.     had  fcvcral  children  by  a  former  marriage. 

"While 
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While  Ethelwulf  thus  imprudently  gratified  the  An.cfi1.855, 
didates  of  his  iuperftition  and   love,    he  feemed  Aconfpi- 
wholly  to  negled:  the  interell  of  his  kingdom,  which  formed  a^ 
he  had  left  expofed  to  the  infults  of  a  rapacious  p""!^.^^";'* 

^  .      .  *•  m  which  his 

*  enemy,  without  even  appointmg  a  regency  to  go-  hn  Ethei- 
vern  the  ftate  in  his  abfence.     The  Surrymen  and  ^^^1^  is  the 

.  1     I     1  A  1    1  •»   pnncipal, 

mhabitants  of  Kent,  commanded  by  Alcher  and 
Huda,  attempted  to  drive  the  Danes  from  the  iQe 
of  Thanct,  where  they  had  made  a  kind  of  fettle- 
ment :  and  in  that  hope  attacked  them  with  great 
intrepidity ;  but  the  vidiory,  after  a  very  bloody 
'  engagement,  declared  for  the  Danes,  and  the  two 
Englifh  noblemen  loft  their  lives  in  the  battle. 
After  this  advantage  the  Danes  became  more  and 
more  dangerous  and  enterprifing  ;  and  bifhop  Al- 
ftan  fearing  the  nation  would  be  ruined  by  the  in- 
dolence, mifmanagement,  and  mad  fuperftition  of 
a  weak  monarch,  who  had  already  given  away  a 
tythe  of  all  the  lands  to  the, clergy  ;  Alftan,  I  fay, 
being  moved  by  thefe  confiderations,  and,  in  all 
probability,  piqued  at  the  afcendancy  which  his  rival 
had  gained  over  Ethelwulf,  engaged,  together  with 
Eanwulf,  earl  of  Somerfet,  in  a  confpiracy  with 
the  king's  fon  Ethelbald,  who  had  been  a  mal- 
content^  fince  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Athel- 
ftan,  becaufe  he  did  not  fucceed  that  prince  on  the 
throne  of  Kent.  Thus  prepared  with  difguft  and 
ambition,  he  was  eafily  perfuaded  to  adopt  the 
meafures  propofed  by  Alftan,  who  reprefentecj 
that  the  old  king  was  in  his  dotage  j  and  the 
kingdom  was  left  naked  to  invafion  ;  that  Ethel- 
bald  was  injured  and  diflionoured,  in  being 
denied  the  fucceftion  of  his  brother  -,  and  that,  in 
all  probability,  Ihould  this  new  marriage  produce 
any  children,  they  would  be  preferred  to  the  ifTue 
of  the  firft  marriage,  in  complaifance  to  a  young 
wife,  and  the  power  and  intereft  of  her  father. 
Thefe  fuggeftions  not  only  reconciled  Ethelbald  to 
the  expediency  of  preventing  his  father's  return,  bu€ 
Numb.  VI.  R  like- 


difference 
v/ithhisfon. 
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An.ch.855.  likewife  had  a  great  weight  among  the  nobility  and 
people  ;  fo  that  a  ftrong  fadion  was  formed  before 
Ethelwulf  had  the  lead  intimation  of  their  defign. 
Ke  returns  He  was  no  fooner  apprifed  of  this  confpiracy  than 
Tnd"^'''"'  he  quitted  the  court  of  France,  and  arrived  with 
mifes  the  his  young  wife  in  England,  before  the  confpirators 
could  take  meafures  for  preventing  his  return.  Ne- 
verthelefs  Ethelbald  openly  maintained  his  rebel- 
lion, for  v/hich  he  found  a  new  pretence,  in  his 
father's  bedov/ing  the  title  and  dignity  of  queen 
upon  his  young  confort,  contrary  to  the  law  which 
had  been  made  by  the  Weft  Saxons  upon  Brith- 
ric's  being  poifoned  by  his  wife.  Every  thing  now 
feemed  to  threaten  a  civil  war,  when  fome  of  the 
principal  noblemen  and  prelates,  forefeeing  that 
fuch  inteftine  commotions  would  expofe  them  to 
inevitable  ruin,  threatened  as  they  v/ere  by  inva- 
ders, inrerpofed  their  good  offices,  and  eftedled  an 
accommodation,  in  confequence  of  which  Ethel- 
wulf ceded  to  his  fon  Ethelbald  the  antient  king- 
dom, of  V/effex  ',  referving  to  himfelf  the  kingdom 
of  Kent,  comprehending  the  provinces  of  ElTex  and 

C.  Maimer.    SulTeX. 

He  makes         Ethclwulf,  during  the  two  years  that  he  furvived 
di'esrand  is   ^^is  rcconciliation,  employed  his  time  in  works  of 
fuccecded  by  charity  and  devotion  •,  and  finding  his  end  approach- 
Ethelbald     ingj  fettled  by  will  the  fucceflion  of  his  dominions. 
and  Ethel-    Thofc  that  he  himfelf  pofTefTed  were  bequeathed  to 
his  fecond   fon   Etheibert,    and   failing   him,    to 
Ethelred,  and  afterwards  to  Alfred,  in  default  of 
their. male  ilTue  •,    what  other  provifion  he   made 
for  thefe  two  young  princes,  we  do  not  find  in  any 
hiftorian,  but   he  ordained  that  all  his  fuccelTors 
fliould   maintain  one  poor  perfon  for  every  ten  fa- 
milies within  their  own  particular  domains.     Hav- 
ing made  thefe  difpofitions,  he  died  in  peace,  and 
was   fucceeded    by   Ethelbald,    in   WeiTex  j    and 
Muinief..      Etheibert,  in  Kent. 

Ethel-' 


AfTer,  Me- 
nevv 
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Ethel  BALD   and   Ethelber  t. 

'U'Thelbald  gave  a  loofe  to  all  manner  of  debau-  ^il^^J^J""^^' 
•"  chery,  and  is  even  faid  to  have  married  his  fa-  winch e{ier. 
ther's  wife  j  though  it  is  likewife  added,  that  he  ^"••^^^•^57. 
was  reclaimed  by  the  admonitions  of  the  bifhop  of 
Winchefler,    made  attonement  for  his   vices,    by 
benefadions  to  the  church,  and  died  a  penitent, 
about  two  years   after  the   deceafe  of  his  father. 
His  crown  devolved  to  his  brother  Ethelber t,  a 
virtuous  prince,  whofe  reign  was  difturbed  by  no 
cabals  or  civil   commotion  ;   though  immediately 
after  the  deceafe  of  Ethelbald,  the  Danes  landed  at 
Southampton,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Winchefler, 
the  capital  of  Weffex,  which  they  plundered  and 
burned,  before  their  progrefs  was  flopped  by  Ofric 
and  Ethelwulf,  the  Englifh  generals,  who  repulied 
them  to  their  fbips  with  extraordinary  courage ;  and 
thofe  pyrates  flying  for  refuge  to  the  ifle  of  Tha- 
net,  were  permitted  to  live  in  quiet  upon  that  dif- 
tridt,  in  confideration  of  a  fum  of  money  to  be  paid 
to  the  Kentifhmen.     Ethelbert  died  after  a  reign  of  A".  Sax, 
fix  years,  during  which  he  had  acquired  the  affec- 
tion of  his  fubjedls  -,  and  though  he  left  two  fons- 
called  Adhelm  and  Ethelward,  his  younger  brother 
Ethelred  inherited  his  dominions  by  virtue  of  the 
father's  will; 


E    T    H    E    L    R.    E    D       I. 

THIS  prince  had  no  fooner  afcended  the  throne,  ^  difference 
than  refufmg  to  part  with  a  fhare  of  his  do-  between 
minions  to  his  brother  Alfred,  in  confequence  of  a  Aif^rac" 
previous  agreement  between  them  during  the  life  of  commoia- 
Ethelbert  i  this  lail  being  then  in  the  feventeenth 
year  of  his  age,  dem'anded  performance  of  the  con- 
^rad,    in  prefence  of  all  the  Englifh  nobility  af- 

R  2  fembled      y 
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Ar..ch,Ss7'  fembled  at  Swinburne,  where  a  new  convention  was 
ratified,  ftipulating  that  Alfred  fhould  fucceed  to 
the  whole  kingdom  at  Ethelred's   death,  and  in 
the  mean  time  pofTefs  certain  domains  for  his  fub- 
fiftence,  and  be  intitled  to  a  fhare  of  all  the  lands 
that  fhould   be  conquered   by  their  joint   forces. 
After  this  accommodation  the  two  brothers  always 
a6led  in  concert  againft  the  common  enemy,  who 
were  now  become  fo  formidable,  that  nothing  but 
the  moft  perfe6l  union  could  withfland  the  power  of 
their  invafion. 
ofbertraifed      The  authority  which  Egbert  had  feferved  over 
of  Nordi'-''^  the  kingdoms  of  Mercia,  Eaft-Angha,  arid  Nor- 
umberiand.  thumbcrland,  had  been  lately  much  diminifhed  by 
the  intrufion  of  thofe  favage  pyrates,  which  obliged 
the  kings  of  WelTex   to  concentrate  their  whole 
power  for  the  defence  of  their  own  dominions  ^  fo 
that  thofe  three  kingdoms  began  to  withdraw  them- 
felves  by  little  and  little  from  the  fupremacy  of 
Egbert's  fucceifors.     The  Northumbrians,  as  be- 
ing the  mofl  remote,  Ihook  off  their  dependence 
entirely,  and  fuppreffjng  their  former  animofities, 
elevated  Ofbert  to  the  throne,  with  the  univerfai 
approbation  of  the  people.      By   this    union  the 
kingdom  would  foon  have  been  rendered  as  fiou- 
rifhing  as  ever,  had  not  an  unforefeen  accident  re- 
vived their  former  diffenfions,  and  involved  them  m 
a  gulf  of  confufion  and  calamity,  from  which  they 
could  not  be  extricated. 
He  rayi/iies       Ofbcrt,  who  kept  his  court  at  York,  returning 
ErueT-Bo-    OYit  day   from  the  chace,  chanced  to  flop  for  re- 
card,  v.iio    frefliment  at  the  houfe  of  a  nobleman,  called  Bruen- 
infurrcdion  Bocard,  fuperintendent  of  the  fea-coafl,  who  being 
againft  him   abfcnt  upon  duty,  the  king  was  entertained  by  his 
Bmi'icians,    lady,  a  vv-oman  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  accom- 
d""ofe?i]     pli^^cnts,  which  inftantly  captivated  the  heart  of 
for  their       the  monarch.    But  her  virtue  being  equal  to  her 
^"^'^'         other  attradions,  flie  received  his  addrelTes  with 
difdain  -,  and  he,  inlligated  by  a  brutal  violence  of 

defire. 
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defire,  fubjeded  her  by  force  to  his  wiihes.  The  An.Ch.S5  * 
hufband  was  no  fooner  informed  of  this  outrage 
upon  his  honour,  committed  againfl  all  the  ties  of 
gratitude  and  hofpitality,  than  he  devoted  his  whole 
attention  to  the  ftudy  of  revenge  •,  and  being  a  per- 
fon  of  influence  in  the  kingdom,  excited  fuch  a  fpi* 
rit  of  refentment  againfl  the  ravillier,  that  the  Ber- 
nicians  adually  revolted,  and  placed  Ella  upon  the 
throne  -,  fo  that  the  civil  war  between  the  two  pro- 
vinces was  renewed,  and  the  country  involved  in 
all  the  miferies  of  fadion.  Indeed  the  parties  were 
fo  equally  matched,  that  neither  fide  durfl  venture 
to  hazard  a  decifive  blow,  while  each  prince  main- 
tained a  feparate  fovereignty. 

Bruen-Bocard  thinkins:  his   vengeance  flill  in-  ^ruen-Bo. 
complete,  reiolved  to  call  m  a  foreign  power  to  the  Danes  to 
make  the  fcale  preponderate  againfl  Ofbert ;    and  compktejiis 
for  that  purpofe  undertook  a  voyage  to  Denmark, 
which  was  then  governed  by  a  king  called  Ivar. 
To  this  monarch   he  defcribed  the  weaknefs   of 
Northumberland,    and  propofed  the   conquefl  of 
that  kingdom  as  an  enterprize  which  he  himfelf 
would  facilitate  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power ;  and 
Ivar  eagerly  embraced  a  propofal  in  the  execution 
of  which  he  forefaw  fuch  advantage,  and  fo  fair  an 
opportunity  to  gratify  his  private  revenge  againfl 
the  Englifh,   among   whom  his  father  had  been 
bafely  murdered,  at  the  court  of  *  Edmund,  king 

*  Edmund,  king  of  Eaft-Anglia,  the  huntfman  of  tlie  Saxon  king,  with- 
was  the  fon  of  Alcmund,  an  Eaft- An-  out  the  privity  of  his  mafter,  to  whom 
glian  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  who  howeverthe  Tons  of  theDanifh  monarch 
had  retired  into  Germany  when  Offa  imputed  the  crime.  In  all  probability- 
took  pofTeflion  of  the  kingdom.  Ed-  Edmund  was  innocent,  as  there  feems 
mund  had  returned  to  England,  and  to  have  been  no  provocation,  and  he  is 
been  promoted  to  the  crowji  of  Eaft-  reprefented  by  hiftorians  as  a  meek 
Anglia,  at  the  death  of  Ethelwulf,  in  religious  prince.  Matthew  of  Weft- 
all  probability  with  the  confent  of  minfter  alledges  that  the  huntfman 
Ethelbald.  Lothbroch,  king  of  Den-  afTaffinated  Lothbroch,  becaufe  he  had 
mark,  is  faid  to  have  vlfited  this  fuperfeded  his  influence  with  Edmund, 
prince,  and  to  have  been  murdered  by 

R  2  of       . 
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An.ch.857.  of  the  Eaft- Angles,     He  therefore  embraced   the 

count's   offers    without    hefitation ;    and   having 

equipped  a  powerful  armament  during  the  winter, 

fet  fail  in  the  fpring,  accompanied  by  his  brother 

Ubba,  and  Bruen-Bocard,  who  undertook  to  be 

condu6lor  of  the  expedition, 

N^'^huir^^      They  entered  the  river  Humber,  and  landing 

bcriand,  de-  without  oppofition,    madc  themfelves  mafters  of 

ieat  and  kill  ^j^^^  wholc  countrv  lying  to  the  northward  of  that 

Oibert  and      ^.  J^,J    o,      1       i      •  it 

Ella  5  the     river  :  then  they  cirecced  their  march  towards  tne 
£iftin  the    ^3^pjj-^]    where  Ofbert  was  employed  in  makino; 

neighbour-  1  '   .  1   '     r    1  1  •     n    1  ♦  t  i 

heed  of       preparations  tor  taking  the  neld  agamtt  nim.     tyz 

the'ot'hcTtt  ^^^'  ^P^'"^  ^^^  fi^^  notice  of  their  arrival,  fent  de- 
EJiefcioft.    puties  to  Ella,  defiring  that  their  private  quarrel 
might  be  fufpended,  and  their  forces  join  againft 
the  common  enemy  •,  and  Ella  had  agreed  to  this 
•  proportion,  from  a  regard  to  his  own  fafety.    He 
began  therefore  to  affemble  his  troops  in  defence  of 
his  rival.     If  Oibert  had  but  kept  himfelf  within 
the  walls  of  York,  the  Danes  would  have   been 
obliged  to  divide  their  forces ;  and  in  all  probabi- 
lity their  enterprize  would  have  mifcarried^:  but 
that  prince  giving  v;ay  to  the  impetuofity  of  his 
temper,  led  forth  his  troops,  without  waiting  for 
Ella,  and  charged  the  Danes  with  fuch  fury,  that 
they  could  fcarce  fuilain  the  fhock  ;  however,  fum- 
moning  all  their   fortitude,    they   Hood  without 
fiinching,    until    the   ardour   of  the  Saxons   was 
nrcmpton.    abated  ;  and  then  attacking;  in  their  turn,  obtained 
rchi^.  ""'     ^  complete  viflory,  Ofbert  himfelf  being  flain,  with 
An.ch.86S.  niany  thoufandsof  his  followers.     The  Danes  after 
tlie  battle  entered  York  without  further  oppofition  ; 
but  underftanding  that  Ella  was  advancing  againft 
them,  at  the  head  of  a  frefh  army,  Ivar  marched 
out  to  meet  him,  and   a  fecond  engagement  en- 
fued,  as  obftinate  as  the  firft,  and  as  fatal  to  the 
Northumbrian,  who  there  loft  his  life,  and  gave  the 
HiirDaii     name  of  Ellefcroft  to  the  fcene  of  his  misfortune. 

The 
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Tht  vldorlous  Ivar  met  with  no  more  oppofi-  An.ch.ses. 
tion  in  Northumberland,  which  he  entirely  fub-  trai'l^into"^' 
dued  :   but  not  fatisfied  with  this  conqueft,  he  pe-  Mcrda, 
netrated  into   Mercia,  ravaging  and    wafting  the  monafteriev 
country  in  his  route,  until  his  career  was  checked  ?nd  commit 
by  the  appearance  of  king  Buthred's  army,   which  rages.'^^'" 
by    this    tim.e    his    brother-in-law   Erhelred   had 
ftrengthened  with  a  powerful  reinforcement.    The 
Danifh  prince  was  flartled  at  the  form.idable  ap- 
pearance of  the  Saxons,  whom  he  would  not  ven- 
ture immediately  to  attack  ;  and  Buthred  dreading 
the  ilTue  of  a  battle  on  which  his  all  depended,  took 
the  opportunity  of  this  paufe,  to  offer  a  fum  of 
money,  on  condition  the  enemy  would  quit  his 
dominions  :  the  terms  were  embraced  by  Ivar,  who 
returned  to  Northumberland,  and  in  his  march 
plundered    all  the   convents   and  monafteries,  to 
which  the  people  had  conveyed  their  moft  valuable 
effeds.     Nor  was  the  mifchief  they  did  confined  to 
the  effeds  of  their  rapacioufnefs  :  for  they  burned 
the  towns  and  villages,  ravifhed  the  women,  and  _ 

.  •         .  Afler  In- 

murdered  the  people,  without  diftindion  of  age  or  guif.  Vior. 
fex,  from  meer  wantonnefs  of  barbarity  *.  wighom. 

Ivar  leaving  his  brother  Ubba  in  Northumber  •  ivar  invades 
land,  embarked  on  board  of  his  fhips  with  a  body  lnTofd£'' 
of  choice  troops,  and  made  a  defcent  in  the  king-  kingEd- 
dom  of  Eaft-Anglia,  where  Edmund  advancing  Jhot"to7eath 
againft  him,  was  defeated,  and  took  fan6tuary  in  a  with  arrows. 
church,  from  whence  he  was  dragged  before  the 
Danifh  monarch,  at  Hegilfdon.     This  infolent  con- 
queror is  faid  to  have  offered  him  his  crown  again, 
on  condition  that  he  would  do  him  homage,  and 
pay  an  annual  tribute :  but  his  propofal  being  re- 

*  The  abbefs  of  Coldingham  is  faid  which,  though  it  faved  their  honour, 

to  have  prevailed  upon  her  nuns  to  coft  them  their  lives  j  for,  the  brutal 

cut  off  their  nofes  and  lips,  that  their  Danes,  incenfed"  at  their  difappoint- 

beauty  might  not  excite  the  deiire  of  ment,   maflacred  thofe  virgins,  with- 

thbfe  cruel  raviihers  j    an  expedient  out  mercy, 

R  4  jeded 
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An.ch.868.  je(5ted  by  the  Eaft- Anglian  king,  the  cruel  Dane 

ordered  him  to  be  transfixed  with  arrows,  and  then 

commanded  his  head  to  be  fevered  from  his  body  j 

Sim.  Du-    at  the  fame  time  his  tutor  Humbert,  bifhop  of  the 

ueim,         Eaft-Anglians,  was  put  to  death  *. 

lyar  having  thus  fubdued  Eaft-Anglia,  be- 
flowed  the  crown  of  that  kingdom  upon  a  Saxon 
called  Ecbert,  devoted  to  his  intereft,  and  fending 
for  his  brother  Ubba,  began  to  form  a  proje6l  for 
making  a  conqueft  of  the  whole  ifland. 
Makes  a  Xhc  king  of  Weficx  being  the  only  power  that 

WefTex,  and  could  '  obftrudi  the  execution  of  this  fcheme,  he 
fixes  his  refolved  to  turn  his  arms  agai  nil  that  monarch; 
tersat^Reld-  ^nd  embarking  his  army,  landed  on  the  coafl  of 
inginEerk-  Ethclrcd's  dorpinioRs.  Advancing  in  the  fequel  as 
"    °  far  as  Reading,  they  fortified  that  place  as  their 

head-quarters,  and  from  thence  made  occafional 
excurfions  againft  the  forces  of  Ethelred,  who, 
with  his  brother  Alfred,  had  by  this  time  taken  the 
iield  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  army  ;  though 
the  Mercian  king  refufcd  to  join  them  on  this 
emergency. 
He  is  defeat-  This  was*  3,  vcry  a6live  war,  and  maintained  with 
^^  ^  ^^  *  equal  bravery  on  both  fides  :  for,  in  the  compaf3 
of  one  year,  nine  pitched  battles  were  fought  with 
various  fuccefs.  One  of  the  moll  confiderable  of 
thefe,  was  decided  at  Aihdown,  in  favour  of  the 
Saxon  princes,  by  the  fole  courage  and  conduct  of 
Alfred,  who  repulfed  the  Danes  to  their  head-quar- 
ters, after  they  had  loft  feveral  noblemen,  generals 
of  note,  and  many  thoufand  foldiers  who  fell  in  the 
engagement. 

But  Ivar  having  ftrong  reinforcements,  was  in  . 
two  months  after  this  defeat,  in  a  capacity  to  hazard 

*  Edmund's  head  was  afterwards  looked  upon  as  a  martyr^  and  ca- 
found  and  interred  at  Saint  Edmund's  nonized,  and  a  great  num1>er  of  mi- 
Bury,  which  derived  its  name  from  racles  are  faid  to  have  l?een  wrought 
this  unfortunate    prince,     who  was  at  his  tomb, 

another 
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another  battle  at  Merantun,  which  proved  fatal  to  An.ch.S71. 
the  Englifh  •,  for,   though  they  gained  a  manifeft  ivar  obtains 
advantage  in  the  beginning  of  the  adion,  the  enemy  li^Zf^^ 
rallied  and  returned  to  the  charge,  when  they  were  Ethdred, 
difordered  in  the  purfuit,  and  obtained  a  complete  Tn^^^TJc- 
vicflory   over  Ethelred  -f ,  who  received  a  wound  needed  by 
that  proved  mortal.     He  furvived  his  overthrow 
but  a  few  weeks,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Alfred, 
whofe  coronation  was  immediately  performed  at  ^^^^^  ^^ 
Wincheften  G.MaimeftC 

ALFRED. 

DEplorable  was  the  fituation  of  the  kingdom,  Alfred 
when  this  great  prince  afcended  the  throne,  ^j^^^^^^** 
The  Danes  had  already  fubdued  Northumberland  Danes, 
and  Eafl-Anglia,  and  gained  footing  in  the  very 
heart  of  WefTex  ;  all  the  churches  and  monafteries 
were  burnt,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  country  de- 
folated.     In  the  very  firll  month  of  his  reign  he 
was  obliged  to  march  againft  this  terrible  enemy, 
who  had  advanced  to  Chilton,  where  a  defperate 
battle  was  fought  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  Eng- 
lifh :  yet  the  defeat  was  not  fo  great  as  to  deprive  Affer. 
Alfred  of  all  refource ;  that  indefatigable  prince 
took  fuch   meafures  for  repairing  the  damage  he 
had  fuftained,  that  he  was  in  a  very  little  time 
enabled  to  hazard  another  engagement ;  and  the 
Danes,  who  had  been  very  roughly  handled  in  the 
laft  battle,  dreading  his  invincible   courage   and 
adivity,  propofed  terms  of  peace,  which  he  did  not 
think  proper  to   refufe.     In   confequence  of  this 
treaty,  they  evacuated  his  dominions,  and  retired 

•f-  Thus  died  Ethelred,  a  prince  of  would  not  be  interrupted,  though  the 

great  valour  and  capacity,  whofe  piety  Danes  had  attacked  his   army.     He 

and  devotion  were  fo  remarkable,  that  left  divers  children,    one  of  whom, 

one  day  while  he  was  employed  in  the  called  Alfred,  was  the  great  grand- 

frivat?  exercife  of  his  jreJiglon^  he  father  of  the  hiflorian  Ethelwerd. 

to 
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An.ch.873.  i-Q  fi^g  North,  in  order  to  fubdue  Mercia  and  fettle 

their  conqueils  in  Northumberland. 
They  expel  They  marchcd  diredlly  from  WelTex  to  London, 
Hngof '  where  Buthred  king  of  Mercia  finding  himfelf  un-. 
Mercia  i  and  able  to  cope  With  fuch  a  powerful  foe,  efpecially  as 
cSwT^iif  Alfred  was  reilricled  by  the  treaty  from  favouring 
king  of  that  him  with  affiflance,  he  purchafed  a  peace  from 
coMnity.       j^^j.^    ^^1^^  leaving  the  command  to  his  brother 

Ubba,  returned  to  Denmark,  while  this  lafl  con- 
duced the  troops  to  the  banks  of  the  Hum^ber  : 
from  thence,  however,  they  advanced  in  the  Ipring 
as  far  as  Rippon  in  Derbyfliire,  with  a  view  to 
conquer  and  make  fettlements  in  Mercia,  which 
they  ravaged  in  a  dreadful  manner,  contrary  to  the 
articles  of  the  peace  they  had  fold  to  Buthred,  who 
being  affli6led  with  domeflic  troubles,  and  incapable 
of  adling  with  fpirit  and  refolution,  abandoned  his 
kingdom,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  Rome,  where  he 
died  in  the  Englifh  college.  The  Danes  finding 
no  longer  any  refiftance,  took  pofTellion  of  Mercia, 
the  crown  of  which  they  bellowed  as  a  depofit  with 
one  Ceolwulf,  an  Englifhman,  who  promifed  to 
reflore  it  upon  demand  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  op- 
preiTed  the  fubjedb  with  fuch  intolerable  exadlions, 
that  they  would  have  thought  themfelves  happy 
ii5guiph.  under  the  government  of  a  Dane. 
They  re-  Ubba  totally  reduced  Northumberland,  which 

ceivefup-  was  now  rulcd  by  one  of  the  Danifh  counts  called 
fromthr*^"  Rufig,  v/ho  took  pofTefTion  of  the  throne  upon  the 
ecfitinent.  cieath  of  the  lafl  king  Egbert,  and  fubdued  Mercia, 
which  was  governed  by  a  deputy  :  then  the  Danes 
began  to  fix  themfelves  in  different  habitations,  and 
cultivate  the  country,  as  if  they  had  been  natives 
of  the  foil ;  fo  that  England  was  in  a  manner  di- 
vided between  Danes  and  Saxons.  Not  that  the 
generals  had  laid  afide  all  views  of  extending  their 
conquefts,  when  they  planted  thefe  colonies  -,  during 
their  encampment  at  Rippon,  they  were  reinforced 
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by  a  ftrong  body  of  troops  from  the  continent,  An.ch.s73. 
commanded  by  Gothrun,  Ofcitel,  and  Amund, 
who  were  diftinguiflied  by  the  appellation  of  kings  ; 
and  this  fupply,  while  it  rendered  their  power  in- 
vincible, encreafed  their  number  fo  much,  that 
they  could  not  eafily  find  fubfiftence  in  one  place  ; 
fo  that  they  feparated  into  two  bodies,  one  of  which 
marched  into  Northumberland,  under  the  condud 
of  Halden,  while  the  three  chiefs  or  kings  fixed 
their  head- quarters  at  Cambridge.  chr.  Sax. 

Notwidiftanding  all  the  booty  they  had  gained,  ^'j^^"^ 
and  all  the  lands  they  had  engrolTed,  their  rapacious  defcentupon 
difpofition  v/as   not  fatisfied  :  or  rather  the  new-  ^'^^^^'^^• 
comers  arrived  fo  fafl  and  in  fuch  numbers,  that 
the  countries  they  had  already  conquered  were  by 
this  time  occupied,  and  the  late  adventurers  obliged 
to  turn  their  eyes  on  another  quarter  of  the  ifland. 
Halden  pretending  that  he  was  not  bound  by  any 
treaty  fubfilling  betv/een   Alfred  and  Ivar,    em- 
barked in  the  beginning  of  fummer,  and  furprifed 
the  ftrong  caflle  of  Wareham,   on  the   fouthern. 
coafi;  of  WciTex.    The  Englifh  monarch  complained 
of  this  defcent,  as  an  infraction  of  the  treaty;  but. 
was  given  to  underfland  that  the  different  bodies 
of  Danes  were  independent  of  one  another ;  and 
their  feveral  armaments  fitted  out  at  the  expence  of 
different  companies   of  adventurers  ;  fo  that  any 
agreement  made  with  one  of  thofe  bands  could 
have  no  effed:  upon  the  operations  of  the  others. 
Alfred,  thus  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  repelling  Engages  in 
force  by  force,  affembled  his  troops  without  delay,  Alfred. 
and  took  the  field  with  fuch  confidence  and  alacrity, 
that  Halden  thought  proper  to  fue  for  peace,  and 
a  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  mofl  folemn  man- 
ner ;  the  Englifh  king  fwearing  upon  the  relics  of 
the  faints  to  obferve  it  pun6luaily,  and  the  Danifh. 
general  taking  an  oath  to  the  fame  purport  upon 

the 
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An.ch.873.  tj^e  bracelet,  which  was  the  moft  facred  objed:  of 
Spelean,      the  Danifh  adoration. 

An.ch.876.  In  dire6t  violation  of  this  folemn  agreement, 
'^^{J-lllter  ^^^y  ^^^^  Upon  the  Englifh  cavalry  in  the  night, 
and  are  de-  dcftroyed  the  men,  mounted  their  own  foldiers  on 
featedatfea.  ^^^  horfcs,  and  furprifed  the  city  of  Exeter,  to 
which  place  part  of  their  infantry  began  their 
march  by  land,  while  the  remainder  was  embarked 
on  board  of  their  (hipping,  to  be  conveyed  thither 
by  fea.  Alfred,  equally  incenfed  and  concerned  at 
,  the  perfidious  condu6l  of  thofe  pyrates,  whom  no 
ties  of  faitli  could  refbrain ;  and  feeing  the  manifeil 
advantage  they  had  over  him,  in  the  convenience 
of  their  fhips,  by  which  they  could  not  only  re- 
.  ceive  fupplies  from  their  own  country,  but  alfo 
tranfport  themfelves  from  one  place  to  another  oc- 
cafionally,  with  fuch  eafe  and  expedition  ;  refolved 
to  provide  himfelf  with  a  navy,  for  the  fecurity  of 
his  coafts,  and  having  invited  artifls  from  foreign 
countries,  carried  his  plan  into  execution  with  fuch 
amazing  diligence,  that  in  a  few  months  he  was 
in  poffelTion  of  a  powerful  navy,  compofed  of  large 
velTels  fuperior  in  llrength  and  burden  to  the  fmall 
Danifh  tranfports,  and  manned  with  hardy  Frifians, 
whom  he  had  engaged  in  his  fervice.  With  thefe, 
being  reinforced  by  a  fufficient  number  of  troops, 
and  fupplied  with  all  forts  of  neceffary  (lores  and 
ammunition,  he  put  to  fea  and  attacked  the  Danifh 
fleet,  confifting  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  fhips, 
bound  for  Exeter  with  men  and  provifions,  and 
defbroyed  their  whole  armada,  while  his  army 
blocked  up  the  town  by  land.  This  was  fuch  a 
decifive  flroke,  that  the  befieged,  defpairing  of 
relief,  had  recourfe  to  negotiations  ;  and  Alfred 
confented  to  a  peace,  on  condition  that  they  Qiould 
give  hoilages,  ratify  the  treaty  by  oath,  and  depart 
from  his  kingdom  immediately.     Thefe  propofals 

they 
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they  willingly  embraced,  and  retired  forthwith  infco  An.ch.875. 
Mercia,  in  order  to  wait   for  an  opportunity  to 
recommence  hoftilities  with  fome  profpe6l  of  fuc- 
cefs. 

The  Weft- Saxons  were  no  fooner  rid  of  this  Roiioiand? 
enemy,  than  vifited  by  another,  in  the  perfon  of  ^^  ^"^'^'^'^* 
the  famous  Rollo,  who  landed  on  the  coaft  ;  but 
either  finding  the  Englifh  prepared  to  give  him  a 
warm  reception,  or  unwilling  to  interfere  with  the 
conquefts  of  his  countrymen,  he  reimbarked  and 
turned  his  arms  againil  France,  which  he  harraffed 
incelTantly,  until  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Nor- 
mandy, where  he  fixed  his  habitation.  As  for 
the  Danes,  who  retired  into  Mercia,  they  dethroned 
Ccolwulph,  whom  they  had  elevated,  and  par- 
celled out  the  kingdom  into  counties;  in  imita- 
tion of  Halden's  condudl  in  Northumberland,  who 
had,  upon  the  death  of  Rufig,  given  the  crown 
to  another  vaflal  king  of  the  name  of  Ecbert :  but 
him  he  foon  depofed,  and  divided  the  country 
among  the  Danifh  chiefs. 

Mean  while  fuch  numbers  arrived  from  the  con-  7^^  ^^^^ 

,  ,  ,  ,    ^  ^  invade  Wef- 

tinent,  that  they  were  hampered  for  want  of  room  kx  m  vaii 
in  the  three  kingdoms  which  at  prefent  they  pof-  """^^^J^s. 
feffed  ;  and,  in  order  to  remove  this  inconvenience, 
as  well  as  to  prevent  themfelves  from  being  elbowed 
out  of  their  own  pofieffions  by  frefh  fwarms  of  new 
adventurers,  they  determined   to   make  a  general 
effort  againft  Alfred,  and  expel  him  from  his  do- 
minions.      As   they   v/ere  well   acquainted   with 
the  heroic  valour,  capacity,  and  fortitude  of  that 
prince,  they  prepared  for  this  expedition  with  the 
utmoft  fecrefy,  and  having  aflembled  a  prodigious 
army,  poured  in  upon  the  kingdom  like  a  deluge. 
Chippenham,  in  North-¥/ilt{hire,  one  of  the  moil 
confiderable  towns  of  WefTex,  was  inftantly  re- 
duced V  and  the  whole  country  feized  with  fuch 
confternation,  that  fome  fled  into  Wales  with  pre- 
cipitation. 


^54 

An.ch.876. 


Alfred  en- 
ters into  the 
fervice  of  a 
cowherd. 


Retires  to 
the  ifle  of 
Athelney, 
near  Taun- 

tOK. 
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cipitation,  while  others  fubmitted  and  fwore  al* 
legiance  to  the  invaders. 

Alfred,  finding  it  impracticable  to  appeafe  their 
fears,  or  colle^l  a  body  of  forces  to  face  the  enemy, 
yielded  to  the  torrent  of  misfortune,  without  re- 
Tigning  his  courage  or  his  hope,  and  concealed  hini- 
felf  from  the  purfuit  of  his  foes,  in  the  moft  ob- 
fcure  paths  of  humility.  Having  difpofed  his  fa^ 
niily  among  perfons  of  known  fidelity  and  attach- 
ment, he  difguifed  himfelf  in  the  habit  of  a  com- 
mon foldier,  and  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  his  own 
*  cowherd,  after  having  concerted  meafures  for  re- 
aifembling  a  few  trufty  friends,  whenever  an  op- 
portunity Ihould  offer  of  annoying  the  enemy,  who 
had  by  this  time  reduced  the  whole  country  to  fub- 
je6lion.  This  chofen  band,  rather  than  forfeit  their 
liberty,  and  renounce  their  allegiance  to  their  native 
prince,  retreated  to  the  woods  and  marfhes  of 
Somerfetfhire,  from  whence  they  fallied  out  oc- 
cafionally  upon  the  ftraggling  parties  of  the  Danes, 
whom  they  hewed  in  pieces  without  mercy. 

Their  fuccefs  in  thefe  irruptions  not  only  en- 
abled them  to  live  in  this  favage  flate  of  inde- 
pendency, but  contributed  to  the  increafe  of  their 
number,  by  encouraging  others  to  join  their  fo- 


*  While  Alfred  remained  in  this 
humble  ftation,  he  one  day  incurred 
the  difpleafure  of  his  landlady,  by  ne- 
glefting  to  turn  a  cake  that  was 
baking  at  the  fire  :  fhe  chid  him  very 
■feverely  for  his  lazinefs,  and  told  him, 
though  he  could  not  turn  a  cake,  he 
could  eat  it  faft  enough.  The  patient 
prince  begged  pardon,  and  promifed  to 
be  more  alert  for  the  future.  During 
his  retreat  in  the  ifle  of  Athelney,  a 
beggar  came  and  requeued  alms,  at  a 
tJine'whcn  he  had  but  one  fmall  loaf  for 
the  fubfiftence  of  him  and  his  attend- 
ants, fome  of  whom  had  gone  abroad 
m   qucfl  of  food,  thcu?h  with  very 


little  hope  of  fuccefs,  the  adjacent 
country  being  wafte  and  defolate.  Not^ 
withftanding  this  miferable  exigency, 
he  divided  the  loaf  v,'ith  the  mendi- 
cant J  and  this  a<S:  of  charity,  which 
in  a  lignal  manner  denotes  the  bene- 
volence of  his  heart,  was  recompenfed 
by  a  providential  ftore  of  fi'efh  pro- 
vifion  with  which  his  people  re- 
turned. With  refpe6l  to  the  vifion 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  formei-ly  bifhop  of 
Lindisfarne,  who  is  faid  to  have  ap- 
peared to  him  and  his  wife  upon  this 
occafion,  the  reader  needs  ;not  be  told 
what  credit  it  deierves. 

ciety* 
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ciety.  Thus  augmented,  they  retired  into  the  IQe  An  ch.SjS. 
of  Athelney,  near  Taunton,  eiivironed  on  all  fides 
with  brakes  and  an  impaffable  morafs,  except  a 
fmall  path  practicable  by  a  footman  in  fummer 
only,  which  hd  to  an  inconfiderable  fortrefs  ;  and 
this  was  the  refidence  of  Alfred  and  his  conforr, 
who  were  reduced  to  the  utmoft  extremity  of  want, 
which  they  patiently  fuftained  during  four  months, 
comforting  one  another  with  the  hope  of  better 
fortune  -,  in  which  they  were  not  difappointed. 

Ubba,  the  chief  of  the  Danifh  commanders,  had  F'^^^/sdev. 
ravaged  the  country  of  Wales  without  oppoiition  -,  fiain  by 
and  in  his  return  invefted  the  caille  of  Kenwith,  in  ^-Devo^^ 
Devonshire,  to  which  Odun.  earl  of  that  county, 
had  retired  with  a  fmall  body  of  troops,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Danes  :  this  gallant  nobleman  find- 
ing himfelf  unable  tofuftain  a  fiege,  and  knov/ing 
there  was  no  fafety  in  furrendering  to.fuch  a  cruel, 
perfidious  enemy,  reprefented  to  his  followers  that 
they  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  their  valour, 
and  propofed  that  they  ihould  cut  their  way  through 
the  befiegers  with  their  fwords.     The  propofal  was 
embraced,  and  they  fallied  out  upon  the  Danes, 
fecure  in  their  numbers  and  in  their  contempt  of 
the  Englifh ;  and  not  only  routed  them  with  great. 
flaughter,  and  flew  Ubba,  but  alfo  took  their  fa- 
mous ftandard,  exhibiting  the  pi6lure  of  a  raven^ 
which  was  wrought  by  Ubba's  iiflers,  and  revered  Prompt. 
as  an  hallowed  eniign.  Coii. 

This  victory  re-animated  the  drooping  fpirits  of  ^jfj-ed  re- 
the  Weft-Saxons ;  and  Alfred  took  the  advantage  ccnnoitres 
of  their  favourable  difpofition,  as  well  as  the  fe-  camp  "in  the 
curity  of  the  enemy,  who  no  longer  kept  within .  {^^'^^^  Q^'^ 
their  entrenchments,  but  difperfed  themfelves  in  a    ^^^^' 
carelefs  manner  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country. 
That  he  might  be  perfectly  informed  of  the  ene- 
mies pofture,  he  entered  their  camp  in  perfon,  in 
the  habit  of  a  harper,  and  remained  in  the  midfl 

of 
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An.ch.S76.  of  his  enemies  three  whole  days,  during  which  he 
llrolled  about,  and   reconnoitred  every  particular 
of  their  oeconomy  and  fituation.     He  found  them 
lulled   in  the  moft  fupine  fecurity,  fpending  their 
time  in  riots  and  fealling,  without  even  appointing 
the  common  guards  of  a  camp.     Having  made  his 
obfervations,  he  returned  to  his  retreat,  and  de-, 
tached  proper  emifTaries  among  his  fubjedls,  whom 
he  appointed  to  meet  him  in  arms  at  Brexton,  in 
the  foreft  of  Selwood,  where  they  alTembled  with 
great  alacrity,  under  a  prince  whom  they  adored. 
ofctains  a         From  thcncc  he  began  his  march,  in  the  week 
iiSy  over  Preceding  Whifuntide,  towards  the  Danes,  who  lay 
«hcm  at       encamped  at  Yattendun,  on  the  fkirts  of  Hamp- 
onThrfidrts  ^ire  j  ^nd  in  the  morning  of  the  third  day  was  in 
of  Hamp-     fight  of  the  enemy,  before  they  knew  he  had  taken 
An.ch.878.  ^^^  ^^^d.     Without  giving  them  time  to  recollect 
themfelves  from  their  furprize,  or  range  their  troops 
in  order  of  battle,  he  fell  upon  them  with  fuch  im- 
petuofity,  that  they  were  immediately  routed  with 
great  (laughter ;  and  though  the  remains  of  them, 
amounting  to  a  good  number,  fled  for  refuge  into 
a  fortified  cam.p  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  were 
unprovided  for  a  fiege,  and  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight 
obliged  to  furrender  at  difcretion.      The   vi6tor 
having  taken  hoftages  for  the  performance  of  ar- 
ticles, propofed  that  they  fhould  either  quit  the 
country,  after  having  promifed  upon  oath,  that 
they  would  never  return  ;  or  embrace  the  chriftian 
faith,  and  be  contented  with  fuch  lands  as  he  fhould 
aflign  for  their  fubfiftence. 
th^'^oTn'iih        Thofe  who  did  not  choofe  to  part  with  their  old 
k»ng,isbap-  religion,  eribarked  for  Flanders,  where  they  ex- 

ivedt^c  ^rt"  ^J^^i^^^  ^^"^^^^  ^^^  trade  of  depredation,  under  the 
command  of  one  of  their  generals  called  Haflings  : 
while  Gothrun,  their  Ible  furviving  chief  in  Eng- 
land, became  a  convert  to  Chriftianity,  and  was 
baptized,  with  thirty  of  his  principal  noblemen  and 
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a  gfeat  number  of  officers,  at  Aller  in  Somerfet-  An^ch.SyS. 
fhire,  where  Alfred  kept  his  court.     That  prince 
flood  godfather  to  Gothrun,  who  having  received 
Ibme  valuable    prefents,  and  been  royally  enter- 
tained, returned   with    his   retinue  to   the  Danilli 
army,  which,  retiring  into  Mercia,  halted  for  fome 
time  at   Cirencefter.     From  thence  they  marched 
into  the  kingdom  of  the  Eaft  Angles,  which,  with  j^^-^^^^ 
the  county  of  Eflex,  was  allotted  for  their  habita-  Speim, 
tion,  and  Gothrun  was  permitted  to  govern  it  as  a  ^^d.  ^ 
feudatory  prince  *.  g.  Maimer* 

He  fupplied  this  Daniih  prince  with  a  fhort  code  f 'Je'or' 
of  laws,  for  the  government  of  his  fubjedis ;   cal-  laws  from 
culated  for  the  propagation  of  Chriftianity,  the  ki^a^"^^'^ 
payment  of  tythes,  and  other  rites  of  the  clergy, 
the  punifhment  and  prevention  of  inceftuous  mar- 
riages, the  abolition  of  forcery  and  divination,  the 
regulation  of  the  boundaries,  the  encouragement 
of  commerce,  and  the  refbraint  of  rapine.     Thefe 
wholefome  inflitutions  had  the  defired  efFedt,  in 
civilizing  the  Danes   of  Fail  Anglia,  while  thofe 
who  had  fettled  in  Mercia,  enjoying  the  privileges 
of  free  denizens,  were  foon  reconciled  to  a  peace- 
able life,  and  lived  happily  under  the  adminiilra-    ' 
tion  of  one  Ethelred,  a  nobleman  of  great  virtue 
and   ability,  on   whom  Alfred  beflov^^ed  this  go- 
vernment with  his  own  fifter  Elflida. 

Of  thofe  Danes  who  had  inlifted  with  Haflings,  ^Jf^^YS? 
one  body  feparating  from  the  reft,  pillaged  Flan-  coaft,  and 
ders,  Picardy,  Hainault,  and  Artois,  then  returned  ^on^^hkh 
to  England,  and  landing;  on  the  coaft  of  Kent,  ad-  with  the 
vanced   towards   Rochefter,  in  hope  of  furprifmg  Meraa^'he 
that  city  ;  but,  finding  that  Alfred  had  taken  the  befto\Ysasa 
field  to  oppofe  their  progrefs,  they  retired  to  their  f^^.^Sw^^ 
fhips,  and  rejoined  their  companions,  whom  they  Ethelred. 
affifted  in  ravaging  the  country  of  France.     In 

*  It  was  in  this  year  that  Alfred  built  the  town  ©f  Skaftelbury^    Camden, 

N°.  6.  S  order 
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All  ch.878.  order  to  prevent  fuch  depredations  for  the  future,' 
the  Engli fn  monarch  equipped  a  ftrong  fleet,  with 
which  he  attacked  and  deilroyed  fixteen  Danifh 
fhips  in  the  port  of  Harwich ;  and  protedled  the 
coaft  of  his  reahn  from  thofe  enterpriling  free- 
booters :  at  the  fame  time  he  repaired  the  decayed 
cailles  on  the  fea-fide,  and  built  a  number  of  new 
fortifications,  fo  as  to  cover  his  whole  country 
from  iniult  and  invafion,  except  by  one  avenue, 
which  he  could  not  fhut.  This  was  the  river 
Thames,  through  which  the  Danes  had  free  accefs 
to  his  dominions,  while  they  continued  in  pofleiTion 
of  London.  He  therefore  inveiled  that  city,  which 
being  weakly  garrifoned,  was  eafily  reduced  ;  and 
then  having  augmented  its  fortifications,  and  em- 
bellilhed  it  with  a  number  of  new  edifices,  he  de- 
livered it  in  charge  to  his  fon-in-law  Ethelred,  oi* 
rather  beftowed  it  upon  him  as  a  fief  of  the  county 
Aft.ci1.S79.  of  Mercia. 

The  princes       Alfred  had    now  attained  to  the   meridian  of 
S'outhvva'ks  power  and  glory  -,  he  poffeiTed  a  greater  extent  of  ter- 
do  homage    rltory  than  had  ever  been  enjoyed  by  any  one  of  his 
anceitors ;  the  princes  of  South  and  North  Wales 
did  him  homage  for  their  principalities  ;    the  Nor- 
thumbrians being  left  without  a  chief,  at  the  death 
of  Haiden,  defired  a  king  of  his  creating,  and  he 
^'*'  recommended  Guthred,  of  Danifh  extradion,  but 

a  Saxon  by  birth,  and  a  zealous  chriftian,  who 
Sim.  Du-  proved  a  munificent  benefactor  to  the  church  of 
neim.         Durham. 

Heencou-  Having  tluis  eilablilLed  his  authority,  founded 
and^ilJences.  cqually  ou  fear  and  afleClion,  his  whole  empire  en- 
joyed the  mod  profound  tranquillity  during  a  feries 
of  twelve  years,  which  he  employed  in  cultivating 
the  arts  of  peace,  and  in  repairing  the  mifchiets 
v^^ith  which  the  war  had  been  attended.  He  rebuilt 
the  monafteries  and  churches ,  fortified  and  adorned 
a  number  of  towns,  and  by  appointing  London  as 

the 
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the  place  at  which  the  afTembly  of  the  dates  fliould  An.ch.syg, 
convene  twice  every  year,  declared  that  city  the 
metropolis  of  England.  He  invited  artificers  and 
manufadurers  from  abroad,  by  offering  them  ex- 
traordinary encouragerrient  -,  and  being  himfelf  a 
man  of  uncommon  tafte  and  erudition,  his  patron- 
age was  royally  extended  to  ail  thofe  who  h^l 
made  any  progrefs  in  learning  or  the  liberal  arts. 

Not  contented  with  employing  and  promoting  EfraWi/Tiea 
the  learned  among  his  own   fubjecls,  he  by  his  JfilvofOx-" 
bounty  allured   divers  foreigners  of  diPcinguiilied  ^ord. 
talents,  and  eilablifhed  them  in  a  feminary  at  Ox- 
ford *,  where  Germanus   and  his  fuccelTors   had 
formerly  maintained  a  fchool  for  the  education  of 
the  Britiih  youth.     On  this  occafion  three  halls 
were  founded  for  the  different  branches  of  gram^mar, 
philofophy,   and  theology,   and  a  certain  ilipend 
fettled  for  the  maintenance  of  a  profeiTor  and  fix 
and  twenty  fcholars  in  each,  to  be  reflridled  under 
proper  regulations,  relating  to  their  ftudy  and  re- 
ligious duties.     Thefe  three  halls   being  incorpo-^ 
rated,  acquired  the   name  of  univerfity;    fo   that 
Alfred  is  iuflly  celebrated  as  the  founder  of  that  Speim.yit, 
venerable  mititution. 

That  he  misht  be  the  better  able  to  extend  his  ^"^'^  ""^fT" 

.  -         o  rny  and  de- 

chanty  and  munificence,  he  regulated  his  finances  vodsn. 
with  the  moft  perfed;  oeconomy,  and  divided  his 
revenue  into  a  certain  number  of  parts,  which  he 
appropriated  to  the  different  expences  of  the  ftate, 
and  the  exercife  of  his  own  private  liberality  and 
devotion.  Nor  was  he  lefs  an  oeconomiit  m  the 
diftribution  of  his  time,  which  he  divided  into  three 

*  Of  thofe  profeffors  that  came  to  vines  were  employed  at  Oxford  in  the 

!Engl and  upon  his  invitation,  the  iBofl:  infirudlion  of  youth,  but  afterwards 

diftingullhed  were  Grimbaldus,    and  removed  from  thence,  one  to  the  new 

Joannes  Scotus  Erigena,  who  had  writ  monafcery  founded  by  Alfred  at  Win- 

a  treatife  againft  the   real  prefence  in  chefter^  and  the  other  to  Mai maihury, 

theeucharift,     Thefe  tv,-o  kerned  di-  AObr.  vlt.   Alfred, 

S  2  equal 
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An.ch.879.  equal  portions,  allotting  one  to  fleep,  meals,  and 
exercife ;  and  devoting  the  other  two  to  writing, 
reading,  bufinefs,  and  prayer.  That  this  divifion 
might  not  be  encroached  upon  through  inadvert- 
ency, he  meafured  them  by  tapers  of  an  equal  fize, 
which  he  kept  continually  burning  before  the  fhrines 
of  relics.  Thefe  were  his  conftant  companions 
wherefoever  he  travelled  y  and  left  the  tapers  fhould 
be  aiF^.6led  by  the  wind  or  other  accidents,  he  con- 
trived horn  lanterns,  in  which  they  were  equally 
AfTcr.  rit.  confumed.  But  nothing  deferves  our  admiration 
.^ifnd.  j^ore  than  the  meafures  he  took  to  form  a  militia, 
under  fuch  wife  regulations,  that  every  fingle  man 
of  his  dominions  underftood  the  exercife  of  arms  ; 
and  by  means  of  beacons  placed  at  proper  diftances, 
and  lighted  upon  any  alarm,  a  body  of  well-trained 
forces  was  ftill  ready  to  take  up  their  arms,  and 
affemble  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  under  the 
lieutenant  of  the  country  where  the  immediate  fer- 
vice  was  required.  Alfred  feemied  to  be  a  genius 
felf-taught,  that  contrived  and  comprehended  every 
thing  that  could  contribute  to  the  fecurity  of  his 
kingdom.  He  had  invented  a  kind  of  galley 
wrought  with  oars,  of  fuch  a  conftrudion,  as  ren- 
dered it  an  over-match  for  any  jfhip  of  war  known 
at  that  period  of  time.  Of  thefe  he  had  an  hundred 
and  twenty,  which  not  only  fcoured  ^he  feas  of  the 
piratical  Danes,  and  covered  his  coafts  from  in- 
vafion,  but  protected  the  commerce  of  his  fubjeds, 
which  fiourifhed  to  a  great  extent  :  infomuch  that 
the  nation  abounded  with  wealth,  and  all  the  richeft 
commodities  of  India,  from  whence  were  imported 
thofe  valuable  gems  which  adorned  the  crown  he 
wore  upon  all  folemn  occafions. 
A  fleet  of  'pj^g  happinefs  and  peace  which  the  people  of 
cmer  the  ^'England  enjoyed  under  the  parental  fway  of  this 
Thames,  excellent  prince,  having  lafted  twelve  years  with- 
out interruption,  w^as  at  length  invaded  by  new 
4  alarms. 
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alarms.  The  Danes,  under  Haflings,  having  re-  An.ch.879. 
ceived  two  terrible  checks  from  Eudes  and  Arnold, 
kings  of  France  and  Germany,  refolved  to  try 
their  fortune  once  more  in  England,  not  with  a 
view  to  make  a  fettlement,  but  in  hope  of  enrich- 
ing themfelves  with  plunder  ♦,  for  this  purpofe,  they 
equipped  three  hundred  vefiels,  which  they  divided 
into  two  fleets,  and  one  of  thefe,  confiding  of  two 
hundred  fail,  bent  its  courfe  towards  Kent,  where 
the  adventurers  landing,  furprifed  Appledore. 
The  other  entered  the  river  Thames,  under  the 
command  of  Haflings,  who  made  himfelf  mafler 
of  Milton,  and  he  and  his  colleague  feemed  to  vye 
^with  each  other  in  adls  of  rapine  and  barbarity. 
Alfred  was  at  that  time  in  Eaft  Anglia,  fettling 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  upon  the  death  of  Gu- 
thrun  :  and  he  no  fooner  received  intelligence  of  the 
invafion  than  he  exacled  a  new  oath  of  allegiance 
from  his  Eafl- Anglian  fubjedls,  Danes  as  well  as 
Englifh. 

Having  taken  this  precaution,  he  quitted  that  Another 

V  ,  ^    ,  •     o      1  I  body  Jnvefts 

country,  m  order  to  march  againft  the  enemy  •,  but  Exeter. 
his  back  was  no  fooner  turned,  than  the  Eafl  An- 
glian Danes  declared  in  favour  of  their  countrymen, 
and  joined  Haflings,  in  hope  of  fharing  his  good 
fortune.  Alfred  in  the  mean  time  affembled  his 
troops,  and  advanced  againfl  that  body  of  the  in- 
vaders who  ravaged  the  county  of  Kent ;  but,  being 
informed  in  his  march,  that  another  fwarm  had 
lighted  upon  WefTex,  he  changed  his  route,  in 
order  to  face  thofe  who  had  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  his  own  country.  They  had  already  invefled 
Exeter;  but  being  apprized. of  his  approach,  they 
raifed  the  {lege  with  precipitation,  and  retired  to 
their  Ihips.  Their  next  attempt  was  upon  Chi- 
chefler,  in  which  mifcarrying  they  failed  to  Beam- 
fletej  and  joined  Haflings,  who  being  thus  rein- 

S  3  forced. 
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forced,  ventured  to  make  an  incurfion  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Mercia,  while  Alfred  was  at  a  diftance. 

The  Ettglifh  troops,  taking  the  advantage  of  his 
abfence,  found  means  to  beat  up  his  quarters  at 
BeamBete,  where  they  found  his  wife  and  children, 
vv^ho  had  been  baptized  ;  thefe  being  conveyed  to 
Alfred,  he  fent  them  back  to  the  Danifh  general, 
with  a  meifage  importing  that  he  did  not  make  war 
upon  women  and  chriftians. 

Hafrings,  unwilhng  to  wait  for  the  king's  return 
fi'om  theWeil,  marched  with  great  diligence  as  far 
as  Shropfhire,  in  his  way  to  Wales,  where  he  ex- 
pe&d  to  be  joined  by  the  Britons.  But,  the  Eng- 
lilli  generals  followed  him  with  equal  fpeed,  and 
at  length  blocked  him  up  in  Buttington,  where  he 
and  his  troops  being  reduced  to  extremity,  made  a 
defperate  effort  to  cut  their  paffage  through  the 
army  of  the  bedegers  -,  and  though  the  greateft 
part  was  flain^  the  reft  efieded.a  retreat  into  Eaft 
Anglia. 

There  they  raifed  a  freOi  body  of  troops  ;  and 
being  reinforced  by  their  countrymen  of  Northum- 
berland, fet  out  again  for  Wales,  and  marched 
with  fuch  expedition,  that  they  arrived  at  Chefter, 
where  they  fortified  themfelves,  before  the  Englilli 
forces  could  come  up.  As  the  feafon  was  too  far 
advanced  for  the  undertaking  of  the  fiege,  they 
v/ere  allowed  to  winter  in  that  defolate  place,  from 
whence  they  began  their  march  in  the  beginning  of 
fpring  for  Northumberland,  and  at  length  arrived 
in  Eaft  Anglia. 

Tov/ards  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  borders  of  Mercia,  and  ere<5led  two 
forts  at  Hertford  on  the  Ley,  for  the  fecurity  of 
their  Ihips  which  they  had  brought  up  that  river. 
Here  they  V7ere  attacked  by  the  Londoners,  who 
were  repulied.  But  Alfred,  approaching  with  his 
army,  and  vie  wins;  the  nature  of  their  fituation, 

turneci 
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turned  the  conrfe  of  the  ftream  ;  fo  that  their  veflels  An.ch.879, 
were  left  on  dry  ground  :  a  circumflance  which  ter- 
rified them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  abandoned 
their  forts  ;  and  flying  towards  the  Severne,  were 
purfued  by  Alfred  as  far  as  Quatbridge.  Thers 
they  intrenched  themfelves  for  the  prefent,  until 
they  found  an  opportunity  of  retiring  into  Nor- 
thumberland, where  their  friends  fupplied  them 
with  Ihips,  in  which  they  embarked  for  Normandy 
in  a  miferable  plight ;  after  having  remained  in 
England  three  years,  during  v/hich  they  had  under- 
gone a  feries  of  mifery  and  mifchance,  harrailed, 
hunted,  and  diminiilied  one  half  in  their  number,  •  . 
by  difeafes,'  famine,  and  the  fword.  After  their 
departure,  Alfred  found  no  difficulty  in  reducing 
the  Eaft  Anglian  and  Northumbrian  rebels,  whom 
he  would  no  longer  govern  by  a  fubflituted  king, 
but  took  both  countries  under  his  own  immediate 

T      '     '  n         ■  Chron.  Sax. 

admmiitration.  An.ch.896. 

Having  once  more  re-eflablifhed  the  peace  of  the  x^itVed  di- 
country  by  the  expulfion  of  thofe  invaders,  he  re-  j^'-^g/^^ 
fumed  the  chara6ter  of  the  legiflator,  in  order  to  into  coun- 
finifh  the  plan  of  government  in  the  execution  of  drSsAnd 
which  he  had  already  made  fuch  conliderable  pro-  tythings. 
grefs.     He  divided  the  whole  kingdom  into  coun- 
ties, the  counties  into  hundreds,  and  thefe  lafl  into 
tythings,  fo  denominated  becaufe  they  confilled  of 
ten  freeholders,  who  were  pledges  to  the  king  for 
the  good  behaviour  of  each  other. 

He  compiled  an  excellent  body  of  laws  from  the  He  camDiies 
fcripture,  the  inflitutions  of  other  nations,  and  the  f,^^'^^*^^ 
coileilions  or  digefta  of  his  predeceiTors  Ethel  bert, 
Ina,  and  OfFa.  He  was  author  of  that  ineftimable  prU 
vilege  peculiar  to  the  fubjects  of  this  nation,  which 
confifo  in  their  being  tried  by  their  peers;  for  he  firfb 
inftituted  juries,  or  at  leafl  improved  upon  an  old  in- 
flitution,  by  fpecifying  the  number  and  qualifications 
of  the  jurymen,  and  extending  their  power  to  trials 

S  4  of 
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An.Ch.896.  of  property  as  well  as  criminal  indidiments.  He 
invented  the  expedient  of  giving  bail  and  furety, 
in  order  to  exempt  individuals  from  unmerited  im- 
prifonment ;  he  appointed  public  fairs  and  markets, 
to  prevent  the  clandeiline  fale  of  ilolen  cattle  ;  he 
abolifhed  the  civil  jurifdiclion  of  thanes  or  eolder- 
men,  v/ho  aded  in  the  double  capacity  of  generals 
and  judges,  in  their  refpedive  fliires,  and  fubilituted 
in  their  room  ihire- reeves,  who  aded  as  deputies  to 
thefe  counts  or  eoldermen.  Juflices  were  likewife 
appointed ;  but  the  original  extent  of  their  power 
is  not  exadly  known.  And,  laftly,  he  ordained 
that  original  writs  fhould  bje  granted  by  the  proper 
officei:,  without  any  fpecial  petition  to  the  king ; 
by  which  form,,  the  plaintiff  was  provided  with  the 
im^mediate  means  of  profecution  and  rcdrefs. 

His  pre-  ]gyf    j^Q  regulation  of  Alfred  redounded  more  to 

cautions  ^"     -i  •     1  R 

gainft  ra-     HIS  honour  and  the  advantage  of  the  kingdom,  than 
aiurder.'^      the  meafures  he  took  to  prevent  rapine,  murder, 
and  other  outrages,  which  had  fo  long  been  com- 
mitted  with  im.punity«     Every  ty thing- man  was 
bound  for  the  good  behaviour  of  his  own  family, 
his  neighbours,  and  guefis  \  and  obliged,  in  cafe 
of  any  breach  of  the  peace,  or  other  crime,  to  have 
the  offender  forthcoming,  or  if  he  fled,  to  purge 
himfelf  of  all  fufpicion  of.  being  an  accomplice. 
An.ch.897,  Every  one  who  did  not  enter  himfelf  in  one  of  thefe 
tythings,  was  held  as  an  outlaw ;  and  could  not  be 
received  in  any  hundred  or  borough,  without  a 
certificate  from  the  tything  to  which  he  belonged. 
One  of  the  ten  freeholders  prefided  over  the  other 
nine,  by  the  name  of  tything-man,  headborough, 
or  borlliolder ;  and  fummoned  them   occafionally 
to  determine  fmall  difputes  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  diffb-         Alfred,  notwithftanding;  his  great  capacity,  did 
ciJs  of  his    not  rail  to  conlult  the  fages  or  his  realm,  upoa 
kingdom,     every  affair  of  importance.     All  his  refolutions  with 
refped  to  public  affairs,  paffed  through  three  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  councils  -,  the  firfl  of  which  was  compofed  An.ch,S97. 
of  the  king's  particular  friends  and  favourites,  in 
which  every  meafure  was  prepared  for  the  fecond 
council,  confifling  of  the  bifhops,  counts,  vifcounts, 
judges,  and  fome  of  the  principal  thanes,  after- 
wards diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of  barons.  The 
third,  was  the  general  afTembly  df  the  nation,  cal- 
led in  the  Saxon  language  Wittenagem<^t,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  owed  their  admiflion  to  their  own 
quality  or  offices,  independent  of  the  king's  pleafure 
or  appointment. 

Occupied  as  he  was  in  this  great  work  of  laying  His  great 
the  foundation  of  the  Englifh  conftitution,  his  at-  ^^^°"ip^^- 
tention  ilooped  even  to  the  minuteft  circumflance 
of  his  people's  conveniency.  He  introduced  the 
art  of  brick-making,  and  built  his  own  houfes  of 
thofe  materials,  which  being  much  more  durable, 
fightly,  and  fecure  from  accidents,  than  timber, 
his  example  was  followed,  firft,  by  his  nobles,  and 
afterwards  by  the  fubjedls  in  general,  who  vyed 
v/'ith  each  other  in  expreffing  their  reverence  and 
affedion  for  this  illuilrius  monarch.  He  was,  doubt- 
hfs^  an  objed;  of  the  mod  perfe6l  efteem  and  ad- 
miration ;  for  exclufive  of  the  qualities  which  dif- 
tinguifhed  him  as  a  warrior  and  legiQator,  his  per- 
fonal  charader  was  amiable  in  every  refped:.  He 
had  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  different  ftu- 
dies  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  philofophy,  architec- 
ture, and  geometry,  was  an  excellent  hiftorian,  and 
acknowledged  to  be  the  beil  Saxon  poet  of  the 
age  *.  And  what  rendered  his  erudition  the  more 
valuable  and  furprifing,   was  the  grofs  ignorance 

*  He  himfelf  tranflated  the  Paftoral  granted  new  privileges  to  the  Englifh 

of   Gregory   I.    Boetius  de  confola-  college  at  Rome;  and  he  was  pre- 

tione  ;  and   Bede's   ecdefiaftical  hil-  iented  wth  a  number  of  relics  by  that 

Scry.     His  fame  was  lo  extenfive,  that  pontiff,  as  well  as  by  Abel,  patriarch 

the  pope,  in  honour  of  his  charafter^  of  Jerufalem, 

of 
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An.ck.897.  of  the  times,  coq,cerning  which  he  himfelf  com- 
plained, that  from  the  Humber  to  the  Thames, 
there  was  not  one  prieil  who  perfe6tiy  underftood 
the  divine  fervice ;  nor  one  to  be  found  between 
the  Thames  and  the  fea,  capable  of  tranflating  the 
eafieft  Latin  book.  In  a  word,  he  ad  hered  to  the 
wifeiL  maxim.s  of  government,  calculated  for  the 
happineis  of  his  people,  of  whom  he  was  at  the 
fame  time  the  father  and  the  king  :  his  public  cha- 
ra6ler  acquired  the  veneration  of  all  his  neighbours  ; 
his  private  life  betrayed  no  blemifli  or  imperfedion  ^ 
and  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  bell  and  greateil 
monarchs  that  ever  exercifed  the  fun6lions  of  fove- 

Ttie death     T^^^g^  powcr.     What  wonder  then  that  the  Englifh 

of  Alfred,  nation  fhould  bitterly  lament  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  fifty-fecond  year  of  his  age  ^f-,  after  a 
troublefomie  though  glorious  reign,  in  the  courfe 

speiman.     of  whlch  hc  had  experienced  the  rnofl  furprifing 

vit.^ifriQ,  y^^jfTitudes  of  fortune. 

EDWARD. 

An.ch.900.  "f  17 HEN  his  fon  Edward  afcended  the  throne, 
HisfonEd-    YV     Eno;land   was   inhabited  by  almoft  an  equal 

ward's  title  r    o  i    —  A-,,       ~     1     n  • 

Gii-Vutedby  numbcr  or  Saxons  and  iJanes.  i  heie  lalt  were  m 
Etiieiv.-aid,  pofTeiTion  of  Northumberland  and  Eaft-Anglia, 
from  which  the  greateil  part  of  the  Englifh  families 
had  been  expelled.  The  Saxons  occupied  all  Wef- 
fex,  comprehending  the  country  to  the  fouthward 
of  the  Thames,  and  the  ancient  kingdom  of  ElTex  j 

f  By  his  wife  Elfwitha,  he  had  fe-  daughters,   Elflida  married  Ethelred, 

veral  children,    fome  of  which,   and  conntof  Mercia  ;  Ethelwithaefpoufed 

among  thefe  his  eldeft   fon   Edmund,  Baldwin,    count  of   Flanders  5     and 

died  before  him.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Ethelgitha  was   abbefs  of  the  mona- 

Edward  ;  his  other  fon  Ethelwald  was  ilery  at  Shaftcfoury,  founded  by  he^^ 

educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  made  father. 


great  progrefs  iii  learning.  Of  his  three 


and 
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and  Mercia  was  in  a  manner*divided  between  the  An.ch.900, 
two  nations.  The  Danes  beina;  no  lon2:er  over- 
awed  by  the  fuperior  quaUties  of  Alfred,  and  think- 
ing themfelves  able  to  cope  v/ith  the  Englifh  power, 
refolved  to  feize  the  firil  opportunity  of  fhaking  off 
the  Saxon  yoke  ;  and  they  were  foon  furniflied  with 
a  plaufibie  pretence.  Ethel wald,  the  eldeft  Ton  of 
Ethelbert,  whom  Alfred  fucceeded,  was  perfuaded  ' 
to  claim  the  crown  by  the  right  of  primogeniture, 
though  contrary  to  the  will  of  Ethelwulph,  which 
he  pretended  to  fet  afide  as  illegal  :  but  the  Eng- 
lifh were  fo  v/armly  attached  to  the  family  of  Al- 
fred, that  he  could  find  no  Saxon  of  any  confe- 
quence,  who  would  efpoufe  his  caufe  -,  and  therefore 
he  had  recourfe  to  the  Danes,  by  whom,  in  all  pro- 
bability, he  had  been  at  firft  excited. 

Having  aifembled  a  fmall  body  of  adherents,  he  who  rur- 
furprifed  Winburn,  a  ftrong  place  in  Dorfetlhire,  [J;*^^'^"*' 
which,  however,  he  was  not  able  to  maintain  :  for, 
Edward  marched  againft  him  with  fuch  expedition, 
that  before  he  could  provide  for  his  defence,  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  town  with   great  precipitation, 
and  fly  into  Normandy,  from  whence  he  was  con- 
veyed to  Northumberland,  where  the  Danes  ac- 
knowledged  him  as  fovereign  of  England ;    and 
their  example  was  followed  by  their  countrymen  of 
Eaft-Anglia.     As  he  could  not  be  too  diligent  in 
ftrengthening  his  party  againft  fuch  a  formidable  ^^nxZ\  by' 
antagonift,    he   made  another   voyage   into   Nor-  the  Danes. 
mandy,    where  he  was  fupplied   with  troops  and  Brompton. 
fhippingby  the  Danes  who  had  fettled  in  that  country,  Fior.  wig. 
and  returned  immediately  in  order  to  begin  the  cam-     "^°'^'  ^ 
paign,  and  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  Edward,  who 
had  by  this   time  driven  the  Danes  out  of  feveral 
llrong  places  they  pofTelTed  in  Mercia  *. 

Thus 

*  On   this  occafion    Elflida,    the     red,    count  of  Mercia,  fignalized  htr 
Jung's  filler,  who  had  married  Ethel-     courage  at  the  head  ot  her  hulband's 

treons. 
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Thus  fupported,  Ethel wald  raifed  a  confiderable 
army,  and  made  an  incurfion  into  the  counties  of 
Oxford,  Gloucefter,  and  Wilts,  which  he  ravaged 
without  mercy,  but  retired  before  he  could  be  over- 
taken by  the  forces  of  Edward,  who  purfued  him 
as  far  as  the  borders  of  Eaft- Anglia,  and  wafted  all 
the  country  between  the  Oufe,  the  north  fens,  and 
Bury  ;  then  he  retreated  with  the  main  body  of  his 
troops  ;  but  the  Kentifhmen  lagging  behind  for 
the  fake  of  plunder,  were  furprifed  near  Bury  by 
the  Danes,  who  remained  mafters  of  the  field  after 
a  very  obftinate  engagement,  yet  had  no  reafon  to 
boaft  of  their  vidiory,  which  was  purchafed  with 
the  lofs  of  Ethel  wald,  the  Danifh  prince  Eonric, 
and  divers  general  officers  :  fo  that  the  hopes  of  con- 
queft  became  every  day  more  and  more  languid ;  and 
after  having  maintained  a  kind  of  lingering  warfare 
for  two  years  after,  they  were  at  length  fain  to  fue 
for  peace,  which  Edward  granted,  on  condition 
that  they  fhould  acknowledge  his  fovereignty,  and 
fend  back  the  Normans  to  their  own  country. 

Notwichftanding  this  treaty,  which  was  con« 
eluded  at  Ickford,  in  Bucks,  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom was  incelTantly  difturbed  by  the  Northum- 
brians and  Danes  of  Derby,  Nottingham,  Lei- 
cefter,  Lincoln,  and  Stamford,  who  joined  their 
forces,  and  ravaged  the  adjacent  country.  At 
length  Edward,  incenfed  at  thefe  hoftilities,  equip- 
ped a  fleet,  in  order  to  infeft  their  commerce  and 
their  coafts  -,  and  they  fuppofmg  that  the  greateft 
part  of  his  army  was  embarked,  invaded  his  terri- 
tories with  a  ftrong  body  of  forces,  in  full  confi- 
dence of  pillaging  with  impunity.  But  in  their 
return  they  were  attacked  at  Tetenhale,  in  Stafford- 


troops.  Having  undergone  a  very 
dangerous  and  difficult  labour,  fhe 
would  never  after  admit  the  embraces 
of  her  liuHiand  3    but  refigning  the 


province  of  her  fcx,  dedicated  herfelf 
to  the  exercife  of  arms,  and  on  ac- 
count of  her  valour  was  diflingui/hed 
by  the  name  of  king  Ethelflida. 

fhire. 
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Ihire,  by  the  Wefl  Saxons  and  Mercians,  who  de-  ■An.ch.91r, 
feated  them  in  a  pitched  battle,  v/hich  coft  them  the 
lives  of  two  kings,  a  great  number  of  principal  of- 
ficers, and  many  thoufands  of  their  common  men ; 
a  difafter  which  humbled  the  Danes  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  for  fome  years  they  remained  quiet  at  home,  g^'^J^-^J^ 
without  attempting  any  new  irruption.  ihire. 

About  this  period,  Edward  loft  a  faithful  ad-  Eiflidafu*- 
herent,  by  the  death  of  Ethelred,    count  palatine  ceedsher 
of  Mercia  :  yet  his  widow  Elflida  afTumed  the  reins  t'hegOTer^ 
of  government,    which  fhe    managed  v^ith  great  ^^^itof 
ability  and  fuccefs.     She  fortified  ail  the  defenfible 
places  of  the  country,  and  then  marched  againft 
the  Welch,  whom  (he  defeated  in  feveral  engage- 
ments, and  at  length  totally  fubdued.     While  flie 
was  employed  in  this  expedition,  her  brother  Ed- 
ward rebuilt  the  town  of  Hertford,  which  had  fuf- 
fered   greatly  from   the   Danes;    and   afterwards 
marching  into  Eflex,  fortified  a  town  at  Witham, 
in  order  to  protedt  his  Englifh  fubjefe  from  the 
animofity  and  depredations  of  that  barbarous  peo- 
ple. Having  taken  thefe  precautions  for  the  fecurity  An.ch.pf^^ 
of  the  kingdom,  he  enjoyed  a  Ihort  pauie  of  tran- 
quillity, during  which  he  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  propagation  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  ereded  the 
fchool  of  Cambridge  into  an  univerfity. 

This  calm  was  not  of  long  continuance  y  for  a  The  t>anes 
body  of  Danifh  horfe,  from  Northampton  and  Lei-  ^^^^  ^  "1^ 
cefter,  marching  fuddenly  into  Oxfordfliire,  fur-  otarand  ' 
prifed  and  defeated  a  body  of  Edward's  forces  at  ^°^*"^^ 
Hokenorton,    and   returned   to    their   fettlements 
loaded  with  booty.    Another  fquadron,  encouraged 
by  their  fuccefs,  penetrated  into  Bedfordfhire  •,  bu? 
the  country  being  by  this  time  alarmed,  they  were 
routed  and  cut  in  pieces.     Thefe  were  but  the  pre* 
ludes  to  a  more  formidable  invafion  of  Danifh  free- 
booters from  the  fouthern  parts  of  Brittany^  com- 
maded  by  Otar  and  Rohault-,-  who  entering  the 

river 
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An.ch.515.  river  Severne,  plundered  the  Welch  and  Englilh' 
indifcriminately,    and  took  Cumeleac,    bifhop  of 
Erchenfield,   prifoner,  who  was  ranfomed  by  Ed- 
ward for  forty  pounds. 
%Thc«j*e  Hitherto  they  had  only  fent  fmall  detachments 

on  fhore  to  plunder  the  country^  at  length  they 
,  landed  their  w^hole  force,"  and  advanced  towards 
Erchenfield  :  but  their  progrefs  was  flopped  by  the 
mihtiaof  Herefordfhire,  Gloucefterihire,  and  fome 
neighbouring  tov/ns  and  counties,  which  allembling 
in  arms,  marched  againll  the  invaders,  whom  they 
routed  v/ith  great  (laughter,  they  lofing  Rohault  and 
An.  Sax.  Qtar's  brother,  who  were  ilain  upon  the  fpot. 
An.ci1.918.  The  {battered  remains  of  their  army  took  pod 
They  retreat  ifi  a  neighbouring  wood,  where  they  were  fo  clofely 
into  Wales.  J3£|]ggo^  f^y  Edward's  forces,  that  they  thought 
proper  to  capitulate,  and  give  hoftages  for  leaving 
the  kingdom  within  a  limited  time.  Notwithfland- 
ing  this  agreement,  in  confequence  of  which  they 
were  permitted  to  embark,  they  afterwards  Hole 
aHiore  from  their  fhips,  and  divided  themfelves  into 
two  bodies,  one  of  which  advanced  to  Wachet,  in 
Somerfetihire,  and  the  other  to  Portlockbey,  in  the 
fame  county,  with  a  view  to  plunder  •,  but  Edward 
had  taken  fuch  wife  precautions,  that  they  were 
defeated  in  both  places,  and  repulfed  to  their 
fhips,  after  having  loll  a  great  number  of  men. 
Then  they  made  an  unfuccefsful  attem.pt  upon  the 
little  iiland  of  Shipholm,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Se- 
verne ;  and  failing  to  South  Wales,  tranfported 
themfelves  from  thence  to  Ireland. 

Edward  having  freed  his  country  from  thofe  bar- 
barians, marched  into  Buckinghamfhire,  and  raifed 
a  fort  on  each  fide  of  the  Ouze,  to  overawe  the 
Danes  who  were  fettled  in  that  neighbourhood. 
This  expedient  had  fuch  a  good  effect,  that  Thur- 
>  kytel,  a  Danifh  earl  of  great  property  in  thofe  parts, 

and  ail  the  principal  noblemen,  fubmitted  to  the 

Englifli 
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Englifli  monarch  •,  fo  that  his  right  was  recognized  An:ch.9r9. 
by  all  the  Danes  of  Buckingham,  Bedford,  and 
Northampton.     Yet  this  great  advantage  was  fuc-  The  death 
ceeded  by  an  event  which  he  lamented  as  a  very^of  Eiflida.^ 
great  misfortune,  namely,  the  Seath  of  his  filler         ^ 
Elflida,  who,  befides  her  other  conquefts,  had  re- 
duced Leicefter,  and  part  of  Northumberland  un- 
der his  dominion. 

Having  repeopled  Bedford  with  Englifh,  and  Edward  re- 
fortihed  Maldon,  he  granted  free  liberty  to  all  the  Meixitto 
Danes  to  depart  from  the  kingdom,  if  they  did  thecrowa^ 
not  chufe  to  live  under  his  adminiftration :  and 
Thurkytel,  with  all  his  adherents,  took  the  advan- 
tage of  this  indulgence  ;  a  rctreat  which  greatly 
flrengthened  the  adminiftration  of  Edward,  who 
like  wife  owed  great  accefiion  of  power  to  the  death 
of  his  filler.  That  celebrated  heroine  had  left  one 
daughter,  called  Elfwinna,  heirefs  to  the  whole 
county  of  Mercia,  the  property  of  which  had  been 
veiled  in  her  father  by  Alfred  the  Great :  and  as 
this  alienation  from  the  crown  was  very  prejudicial 
to  her  uncle  Edward,  (he  began  to  fear  he  would 
take  the  firft  opportunity  of  reannexing  it  to  his 
domains.  In  this  apprehenfion  fhe  refolved  to 
llrengthen  her  poiTeiTion  by  a  match  with  Reginald, 
chief  kin^  of  the  Danes  in  Ens-land,  and  acluallv 
engaged  in  a  fecret  treaty  for  that  purpofe  :  but  her 
uncle,  being  apprifed  of  her  intention  fo  detrimental 
to  his  interefl,  took  poiTeffion  of  the  principal  cities 
of  Mercia,  exadled  an  oath  of  allegiance  from  the 
inhabitants,  and  carried  the  young  lady  into  his 
ovv^n  dominions.  Thus,  he  became  m.aiier  of  that 
populous  country,  including  the  city  of  London, 
which,  though  originally  belonging  to  the  king- 
dom  of  Effex,    was   now  become  the  capital  of 

Mercia.  ,  Chron.  Sax. 

The  Danes  were  not  the  only  enemiies  that  dif-  ^^'/^^'  ^^' 
turbed  the  repofe  of  Edward.     Griffith  ap  Madoc,  clul^hap^ 
3  *  "^  brother-  ^^^''' 
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An.ch.gig*  brother- in -law  to  the  prince  of  Weil- Wales,  toge- 
.  ther  with  one  Leofred,  a  Dane,  afFembled  an  army 
in  Ireland,  in  order  to  conquer  Wales.  They  ac- 
cordingly landed  in, that  country,  and  meeting  with 
no .  refi fiance,  advanced  as  far  as  Cheder,  before 
Edward  was  in  a  condition  to  oppofe  their  progrefs, . 
At  length,  however,  afiembling  his  forces,  he  di- 
vided them  into  two  feparate  bodies,  with  one  of 
which  he  marched  againft  the  invaders,  whom  he 
overtook  at  Sherwood,  where  a  defperate  battle  en- 
fued.  The  leaders  of  both  armies  fought  in  per- 
fon  at  the  head  of  their  troops  ^  and  Leofred  the 
Dane,  cha^'ging  the  royal  llandard  with  incre- 
dible fury,  the  king  was  in  great  danger  of  being 
taken  and  flain  ;  when  his  fon  Athelftan,  fpringing 
forwards  to  his  relief,  encountered  the  aggrefTor, 
whom  he  wounded  and  took  prifbner.  Vi6lory 
forthwith  declared  for  the  Englilh,  and  a  great 
carnage  was  made  among  the  enemy.  Griffith  haB 
in  another  divifion  been  attacked,  routed,  and  flain 
by  Edward's  generals  :  fo  that  nothing  was  wanting 
to  complete  the  fortune  of  the  day  j  though  the 
king's  glory  was  a  little  fullied  by  the  death  of  the 
prrfoner  Leofred,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  beheaded 
in  cold  blood. 
AnXh.gao.  In  the  courfe  of  the  enfuing  year,  he  rebuilt 
revoit/and  Wigmorc  in  Herefordfhire,  and  Toceiler  in  Nor- 
»re  reduced,  thamptonfhirc,  which  the  Danes  had  attempted  to 
furprife  ;  but  being  repulfed  with  lofs,  they  laid 
the  country  under  contribution,  and  all  their  coun- 
trymen inhabiting  the  neighbourhood  of  Hunting- 
don, as  well  as  thofe  of  Eafl-Anglia,  revolted. 
They  eredled  a  fort  at  Thamesford  in  Bedfordfhire, 
from  whence  they  made  incurfions  into  different 
parts  of  the  country,  which  they  ravaged  with  their 
ufual  barbarity.  But  their  fortification  in  this  place, 
as  well  as  the  town  of  Colchefter,  which  they  pof- 
fefled,  was  taken  by  Edward,  who  ordered  all  whom 

he 
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he  found  in  arms  to  be  put  to  the  fword.  This  An.ch.9a0, 
feverity,  by  which  a  Danifh  prince  and  two  noble- 
men had  loft  their  lives,  exafperated  the  reft  of  that 
people  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  infurredlion  be- 
came general ;  and  aftembling  a  numerous  army, 
they  undertook  the  fiege  of  Maldon,  from  which 
they  were  obliged  to  defift,  after  having  fuftained 
great  damage  from  the  fallies  of  the  garrifon.  Dif- 
pirited  by  fuch  a  feries  of  difafters,  they  again 
threw  themfelves  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Englifti 
monarch,  to  whom  Thurforth,  together  with  the 
command€r  of  the  Danifh  forces  of  Southamp- 
ton, fubmitted  on  the  terms  he  was  pieafed  topro- 
pofe :  their  example  was  followed  by  the  Danes 
fettled  about  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  and  Eaft- 
Anglia,  who  promifed  in  their  oath  of  allegiance  to 
defend  his  fubjedls  by  land  and  fea.  ^n.  Sas, 

While  Edward  was  thus  employed  in  reducing  ^tjieman 
the   fouthern   Danes,    he   fent   his   fon    Athelftan  obtains  a 
againft  thofe  who  were  poiTefTed  of  Northumber-  ^^f  SLer'^ 
land,  where  they  lived  independent  of  the  Englifti  and  Scots  in 
government,  and  cheriftied  all  the  rebellions  which  biSr" 
had  been  railed.     In  order  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendency againft  the  power  of  Edward,  their  two 
kings,  Sidric  and  Reinal,  fupprefted  their  private 
animolitieSj  and  engaged  in  a  league  with  Conftan- 
tine  king  of  Scotland,  who  fent  a  body  of  forces 
to  their  aftiftance,  under  the  command  of  his  fon 
Malcolm.  Thefe  joining  the  Danes,  attacked  Athel- 
ftan, by  whom  they  were  defeated  with  great  flaugh- 
ter.  And  after  this  vidory  the  Northumbrians  fued 
for  peace  :  the  Cumbrian  and  Strathcluyd  Britons 
fubmitted  to  the  empire  of  Edward  ;  and  the  king 
of  Scots,  who  pofiefled  part  of  the  ancient  Nor- 
thumbrian territories,  confented  to  hold  thofe  do-  An.ch.9?«. 
minions  in  vafialage  of  the  crown  of  England.         Ty^-rS* 

Edward  now  faw  himfelf  at  the  higheft  pinnacle 
of  power  and  glorv ;  feared  by  his  enemies,  who 

N^  6.  '  T  had 
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An.cii.922.  i-^ad  fubmitted  to  his  fway,  refpectcd  by  his  neigh- 
bours, and  beloved  by  his  own  lubje6ls  with  the 
moil  warm  affedlion.  After  he  had  reduced  the 
whole  kingdom  of  England  and  principality  of 
Wales  to  his  obedience,  he  exerted  all  his  en- 
deavours to  promote  the  equal  diftribution  of  juf- 
tice,  and  the  people  enjoyed  the  happy  fruits  of  his 
mild  and  equitable  admin iftration,  until  death  put 
an  end  to  his  authority,  in  the  twenty -fifth  year  of 


An.Gh>925. 


his  reign. 


ATHELSTAN. 


Edward  is 
fucceeded  by 
Athelii:an, 


T^  D  W  A  R  D  was  fucceeded  in  his  throne  by  his 
■*— '  eldeft  fon  Athelftan,  a  prince  every  way  qua- 
lified for  wielding  the  fceptre  of  a  great  empire  : 
he  had  been  knighted  by  his  grandfather  ^  Alfred 
in   his  infancy,  and  being  educated  under  the  eye 


*  Brompton  tells  w^,  that  Athelftan 
was  the  fon  ot  a  concubine  called  Eg- 
wina,  the  daughter  of  a  iliepherd,  who 
having,  in  her  infancy,  dreamed  that 
the  moon  fhone  out  of  her  belly  fo  as 
to  illuminate  all  England,  was  edu- 
cated in  a  genteel  manner  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  matron  who  had  given  fuck 
to  Edward.  The  young  maiden  be- 
catne  remarkable  for  her  beauty  and 
other  accompliihments  j  and  one  day> 
■yvhen  the  king  vifited  his  nurfe,  he 
chanced  to  caft  his  eyes  upon  Egwina, 
and  was  fo  captivated  by  her  charms, 
that  he  would  not  leave  the  houfe, 
until  he  had  obtained  her  confent  to 
gratify  his  paflion.  Athelftan  was  the 
fruit  of  this  armour,  as  well  as  a  fe- 
cond  fon  called  Alfred,  and  a  daughter 
named  Editha.  Though  this  ftory  is 
credited  by  William  of  Malmefbury 
and  others,  it  is  more  likely  that  Eg- 
wina, though  of  humble  parentage, 
was  really  the  wife  of  Edward  j  for- 


afmuch  as  we  find  Alfred  the  Great 
honouring  Athelftan  with  the  order 
of  knighthood,  as  his  own  prefumptive 
heir  ;  which  furely  would  not  have 
been  the  cafe  had  he  been  a  baftard. 
Be  that  as  it  will,  Edward  had  two 
other  wives,  namely  Elfleda,  daughter 
of  earl  Elfhelm,  by  whom  he  had 
Ethelwald,  who  died  immediately  be- 
fore his  father,  and  Edwin  j  and  Ed- 
giva,  by  whom  he  had  Edmund  and 
Edred,  who  afterwards  reigned,  and 
two  daughters,  the  eldefi:  of  whom 
was  a  nun,  and  the  other  married  to 
Lewis,  prince  of  Guienne.  His  fe- 
cond  wife,  befides  the  fons  we  have 
mentioned,  bore  to  him  fix  daughters, 
two  of  whom  lived  in  celibacy,  and 
the  other  four  were  married  to  Charles 
the  Simple,  Hugh  Capet,  kings  of 
France,  the  emperor  Otho,  and  a 
duke  whofe  territories  lay  near  the 
Alps.     Hift,  Major,  Winton.  63. 

of 
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of  his  aunt  Elflida,  his  own  difpofition,  which  was  A0.Gh.925, 
naturally  good,  received  the  moft  virtuous  educa- 
tion. He  had  fignalized  his  courage  and  condud. 
during  his  father's  life,  and  alTitled  at  all  the  coun- 
cils for  a  confiderable  time  before  he  mounted  the 
throne  ;  fo  that  he  was  already  an  experienced  prince, 
when  he  began  his  reign  in  the  thirtieth  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  crowned  at  Kingilon  upon  Thames,  c.  Maimer. 

His  eledion,  however,  grave  umbrage  to  a  few  ^  confpira- 
noblemen,  who  perhaps  had  fome  fcruples  about  by  one 
his  legitimacy  ;  and  they  engaged  in  a  confpiracy  to  ^i^^^*^* 
remove  him  from  the  throne,  in  favour  of  his  bro- 
ther Edwin.  Atheldan  being  apprifed  of  their  de- 
fign,  immediately  apprehended  the  chief  conlpira-  > 
tor,  whofe  name  was  Alfred';  but,  the  proof  be- 
ing defective,  he  was  fent  to  Rome  to  purge  him- 
felf  by  oath,  in  prefence  of  the  pope  :  he  accord- 
ingly took  the  oath  at  the  altar,  but  was  immedi- 
ately feized  with  a  violent  fit,  in  which  he  expired  ; 
and  this  the  pontiff  confidered  as  a  judgment  of  God 
for  his  perjury.  He  therefore,  in  his  letter  to  Athei- 
ftan,  concluded  that  thedeceafed  was  certainly  guilty ; 
and  defired  to  know,  whether  or  not  he  would  allow 
him  chriftian  burial.  Athelilan,  very  well  pleafed 
to  find  himfelf  rid  of  fuch  a  dangerous  fubjed:, 
confented  to  his  being  interred  with  the  ufual  cere- 
mony, and  in  the  mean  time  confifcated  his  eflate, 
which  he  beftowed  upon  the  monafl-ery  of  Malmef- 
bury,  and  ordered  the  particulars  of  the  affair  to 
be  inferted  in  the  charter.  ^'  ^'^^'^'''' 

This  dillurbance  was  no  fboner  quelled,   than  ^"/"^"''; 

-       .  .  AT        recnon  or 

commotions  aroie  m  another  quarter.  As  the  the  Danes  m 
Danifh  inhabitants  of  England  had  been  fubjedled  the  North. 
by  force,  they  refolved  to  aiTert  their  independency 
with  the  firft  favourable  occafion ;  and  looking 
upon  this  as  a  proper  conjundlure,  whik  Athelflan 
was  hardly  eltablifhed  on  the  throne,  and  difcon- 
tent  prevailed  among  the  nobles,  they  took  the 

T  2  field. 
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An.ch.925.  field,  under  their  kings  Sithric  and  Inguald,  wha 
im.  un,  furpnfeci  York  and  Davenport.  Athelftan  was  no 
fooner  informed  of  this  infurreclion,  than  he  began 
his  march  towards  their  country,  in  which  he  ar- 
rived with  fuch  expedition,  that  Sithric,  having 
made  no  preparations  for  the  reception  of  fuch  a 
powerful  antagonift,  fued  for  peace,  which  was 
granted,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  embrace  the 
chriftian  religion.  Wifhing  to  attach  this  prince  to 
his  intereft,  that  his  reign  might  not  be  diflurbed 
by  the  continual  incurfions  of  the  Danes,  like  that 
of  his  father,  he  not  only  pardoned  his  revolt,  but 
gave  him  his  fifler  Editha  in  marriage,  though  he 
was  then  a  man  in  years,  and  had  two  fons  full 
grown  by  a  former  wife.  Sithric  furvived  his  nup- 
tials but  a  few  months  ;  and  his  eldell  fon  Guthred, 
difdaining  to  hold  a  precarious  fceptre,  dependent 
upon  the  will  of  Athelftan,  feized  almoft  all  the 
forts  of  the  kingdom,  and  prohibited  his  fubjedls 
from  paying  the  tribute  to  the  Englifh  monarch. 
Avheiftare  Athelftan,  alarmed  at  this  rebellion,  affembled 
Northum-  ^is  troops,  and  entered  Northumberland  fo  fud- 
wiand.  denly,  that  Guthred  with  his  brother  Anlaf,  and 
Inguald  king  of  York,  had  fcarcely  time  to  fecure 
their  perfons  by  a  precipitate  flight ;  fo  that  the 
Englifh  king  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  whole 
country  without .  oppofition,  except  the  caftle  of 
York,  which  he  could  not  immediatelv  reduce. 
He  did  not  however  enjoy  his  conqueft  in  tranquil- 
lity, while  he  had  reafon  to  believe  the  three  fugi- 
tive princes  had  any  chance  of  returning  to  excite 
frefh  troubles  in  Northumberland.  The  fate  of 
Inguald  is  not  known  ;  but  Anlaf  efcaped  into  Ire- 
land, and  Guthred  fled  for  protection  to  Conftan- 
tine,  king  of  Scotland.  Athelftan  immediately 
fent  deputies  to  this  prince,  defiring  he  would  de- 
liver the  perfon  of  Guthred  into  his  hands  ^  other- 
wife  he  would  go  in  queft  of  him  at  the  head  of  an 

army. 
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army.  Conflantine,  piqued  at  this  infolent  mef-  An.Ch.s25. 
fage,  yet  afraid  of  incurring  the  difpleafure  of  fuck 
a  warlike  monarch,  agreed  to  meet  Athelftan  at 
Daker,  for  which  place  he  accordingly  fet  out,  ac- 
companied by  Owen,  king  of  Cumberland  ;  but, 
in  the  mean  time^  gave  Guthred  an  opportunity  to 
withdraw  from  his  court. 

Athelftan  admitted  the  excufes  of  the  Scottifli 
king,  though  not  a  little  concerned  at  the  efcape  of 
the  Dane,  who  made  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  on 
the  city  of  York,  aud  then  turned  pyrate  on  the 
high  feas,  till  at  length  being  weary  of  fuch  a  boif- 
terous  and  infamoufly  precarious  life,  he  furren- 
dered  himfelf  to  the  Englifh  king,  who  allowed 
him  a  penfion  for  his  fubfiftence.  This  he  enjoyed 
for  fome  time  :  but  at  laft  conceiving  fome  difguft, 
he  made  his  efcape  from  the  place  of  his  refidence, 
and  was  never  heard  of  afterwards.  Athelftan,  at 
this  conference  of  the  two  kings,  is  faid  to  have 
exadled  homage  from  them  both  •,  and  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  allegations  of  the  Scottifti  writers, 
who  fo  vehemently  deny  this  a6l  of  fubmiflion,  ir^ 
all  probability  it  was  impofed  upon  Conftantine, 
who  feems  to  have  retained  an  implacable  refent- 
ment  againft  the  Englifti  monarch  from  this  period. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  fuch  homage,  extorted  from  a 
weak  prince,  by  fear  and  compulfion,  can  never 
affed:  the  independency  and  freedom  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Conftantine  returned  to  his  own  country,  very 
much  chagrined  at  the  behaviour  of  Athelftan  ; 
while  Anlaf  informed  of  his  difcontent,  repaired  to 
his  court  from  Ireland,  and  artfully  inflamed  his 
refentment  and  swnbition,  by  inveighing  againft 
the  infolence  and  dangerous  power  of  the  Englifti 
king,  and  reprefenting  the  pradlicabiiity  of  con- 
quering Northumberland,  by  means  of  the  fuc- 
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A."Xh.925.  conrs  he  fhould  be  able  to  bring  from  Ireland. 
The  Scottifh  prince  eagerly  embraced  his  propo- 
fal,  for  the  execution  of  which  they  began  to  make 
preparations  Vv^ithout  delay ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
prevailed  upon  Hov/el  king  of  Wales  to  make  a  di- 
verfion  in  their  favour.  Athelftan,  who  had  re- 
turned to  WefTex,  broke  their  meafures  by  his  di- 
ligence and  aftivity  ;  for  fo  foon  as  he  received  in- 
telligence of  a  commotion  in  Wales,  he  began  his 
march  for  that  country,  and  obtained  a  complete 
vidory  over  Howel,  whom  he  punifhed  for  his  re- 
volt, by  augmenting  the  tribute  which  he  annually 
paid  to  England. 

This  war  being  happily  terminated,  he  advanced 
into  Scotland,  in  order  to  take  vengeance  upon 
Conflantine,  for  having  fent  a  body  of  auxiliaries 
to  Howel.  As  Anlaf  had  not  yet  arrived  with  his 
reinforcement  from  Ireland,  the  Scottifh  king  was 
in  no  condition  to  oppofe  the  Englifh  army,  which 
drove  him  from,  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other  ;  and  at  lafl;  compelled  him  to  deprecate  the 
wrath  of  Atheiftan  with  great  humility.  He  ob- 
tained his  requeft  from  the  Englifh  monarch,  who 
at  the  fame  time  reftored  all  the  places  he  had  taken 
in  that  kingdom,  hoping,  by  this  acl  of  generofity, 
to  conciliate  the  aftedion  of  Conftantine,  and  de- 
tach him  from  the  interefb  of  the  Danes.  But  all 
this  indulgence  feemed  rather  to  inflame  than  miti- 
gate the  rancour  of  Conftantine,  who  became  luoro. 
and,  more  impatient  to  revenge  this  mortification, 
which  his  pride  fuftained  from  the  triumph  of 
Athel flan's  generofity  :  that  prince  was  no  fooner 
returned  to  his  own  dominions,  than  he  renewed 
his  deliberations  with  Anlaf;  and  thefe  confederates 
exerted  all  their  induftry  and  power,  in  order  to 

Fiorer.t        aflemble  an  army  of  fufficient  ftrength  to  invade 

6im.Dan.     the  kingdom  of  Northumberland. 

2  Mean 
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Mean  while,  Athelftan  beg-an  to  be  difquieted  An.ch.934. 
by  jealous  thoughts,  arifing  from  the  popularity  of  „b]^efatetf 
his  brother  Edwin,  who  was  accufed  by  a  certain  Edwin. 
nobleman  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  confpi- 
racy  of  Alfred.  This  charge  had  the  greater  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  as  Alfred's  rebellion  had  been 
raifed  on  pretence  of  fetting  Edwin  upon  the  throne; 
and,  in  all  probability,  Athelflan  was  not  very 
forry  to  find  a  pretext  for  deftroying  fuch  a  dange- 
rous competitor  in  the  affedion  of  the  public. 
Though  the  unhappy  youth  protefled,  with  all 
the  appearance  of  truth  and  candour,  that  he  was 
entirely  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  he 
was  convided  on  the  teftimony  of  this  corrupted 
evidence  ;  and  Athelflan,  being  afraid  to  take 
away  his  life  by  a  public  execution,  ordered  this 
unfortunate  young  prince  to  be  turned  adrift  with 
one  fervant,  in  a  crazy  vefTel  deftitute  of  fails,  oars, 
and  provifion.  Edwin  finding  himfelf  thus  expofed 
to  the  dangers  of  the  deep  and  horrors  of  famine^ 
leaped  overboard  into  the  fea,  in  which  all  his  mi- 
fery  was  extinguifhed  with  his  life,  while  his  at- 
tendant refolved  to  depend  upon  providence,  and 
faw  himfelf  with  his  boat  caft  afhore  by  the  billows 
on  the  coafl:  of  France.  This  cruel  fentence  was 
no  fooner  executed  than  the  king  repented  of  what 
he  had  done  :  his  jealous  fears  being  now  removed, 
he  reviewed  the  charader  of  Edwin  in  the  light  of 
an  amiable  brother,  and  detefted  the  wretch  on 
whofe  evidence  that  young  prince  had  been  expofed 
to  the  mod  terrible  death.  This  perfidious  noble- 
man one  day  (tumbled  in  prefenting  the  cup  to 
Athelftan,  but  recovering  a  firm  footing,  by  means 
of  his  other  leg,  "  See,  faid  he,  how  one  brother 
"  affifls  another."  This  remark  was  conftrued 
into  raillery  or  reproach  by  Athelftan,  w^ho  forth- 
with ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  as  a  facrifice- 
to  the  manes  of  Edwin  -,  and  endeavoured  to  ex- 

T  4  piate 
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An.ch.934.  pjate  his  own- guilt  by  fevere  penance  and  benefac- 
tions to  the  church  *. 
Atheiftan's        His  chagfin,  however,  was  foon  alleviated   by 
ried  to  ^'    the  refpedt  of  his  fubjeds,  and  the  extenfion  of  his 
Hugh,  king  fame  into  foreign  nations ;  he  received  a  very  fplen- 
did  embaiTy  in  the  perion  of  Anwulf  earl  of  Flan- 
ders, fent  by  Hugh  king  of  France  with  valuable 
prefents  to  Athelilan,  of  whom  he  demanded  his 
filler  Edilda  in  marriage.     He  gave  audience  at 
Abingdon,  in  a  public  convention  of  the  ftates, 
when  the  propofai  was  embraced,  and  the  ambaf- 
fador  treated  with  the  utmoft  magnificence -f. 
Athelilan         During  thefe  tranfadions   at  the  Englifh  court, 
complete      Conilantine  and  Anlaf  were   bufily  employed   in 
B^°l^^^     making  preparations  for  the  execution  of  their  pro- 
over'con-    jcdl ;   thcy  formcd  a  confederacy   with   the  Irifh, 
Anitr  ^"^  Welfh,  and  Northumbrian  Danes,  and  conduced 
their  motions  with  fuch  fecrecy  that  Anlaf  had  en- 
tered the  Humber  with  a  fleet  of  fix  hundred  fail, 
and  overfpread  the  whole  country,  before  Athelftan 
received   the  leail  intimation  of  his  defign.     But, 
.  the  fortrefs,   garrifoned  with  Englifh  troops,    re« 
tarded  the  progrefs   of  the  confederates,  until  he 
could  aflemble  his  army,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
marched  againfl  them    with  incredible  difpatch. 
They  had  direded  their  route  to  the  northv/ard,  in 
order  to  conquer  Bernicia  for  the  Scottilh  king; 
but  underflanding  that,  Athelftan  was  on  his  march 
to  attack  them,  they  refolved  to  fpare  him  part  of 
'     the  trouble,  by  meeting  him  on  the  way,  and  the 

*  He  did  feven  years  penance^  and  onyx,  a  golden  crown   adorned  with 

built  the  monafteries  of  Middleton  and  diamonds,  the  fword  of  Conftantine 

Michelnefs,  in  the  county  ofDorfet,  the  Great,  in  the  hilt  of  which  was 

ordering  continual  mafles  to  be  faid  for  one  of  the  nails  with  which   Chriil 

his  own  pardon,  and  the  repofe  of  his  was  fixed  to  the  crofs,  the  lance  of 

brother's  foul.  Charlemagne,  and  feme  venerable  re- 

•f  The  prefents  made  on  this  occa-  lies, 
fion,  confilled  of  a  curious  velTel  of 

two 
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two  armies  came  in  fight  of  each  other  at  a  place  An.ch.934. 
called  Brunsford.      A   battle,    however,    did   not   ■ 
immediately  enfue,  becaufe  both  armies  were  fo 
formidable  and  fo  advantageoufly  pofled,  that  nei- 
ther chofe  to  hazard  an  attack,  imtil  the  inatten- 
tion or  mifcondudl  of  either  fide  fhould  afford  an 
opportunity.     During  this  paufe,  Anlafis  faid  to 
have  entered  the  Englifli  camp  as  a  mufician,  and 
played  foravifhingly  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  Athel- 
ftan,  who  ordered  him  to  perform  in  the  royal  tent, 
and  rewarded  him  with  a  liberal  prefent.     In  his  re- 
treat he  was  known  by  a  common  foldier,  who  al- 
lowed him  to  pafs,  and  then  informed  the  king  of 
the  difcovery  he  had  made.     Athelitan  chid  him 
for  allowing  him  to  retire,  but  applauded  the  man's 
fidelity,  when  he  told  him  he  had  once  taken  the 
path   of  allegiance   to  that  prince,  and  therefore 
would  never  be  concerned  in  any  particular  attempt 
againft  his  perfon.     The  king  fhifted  his  quarters 
that  very  day,  and  the  fame  fpot  of  ground  was 
occupied  by  a  bifhop  newly  come  to  the  camp,  who 
lofl  his  life  in  confequence  of  choofing  that  fitua- 
tion;  for,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  Anlaf  at  the 
head  of  a  chofen  band,  attacked  the  Englifh  en- 
campment, and  penetrating  to  this  place,  flew  the 
prelate  and  all  his  attendants.     Athelflan,  whofe 
tent  was  removed  at  the  diflance  of  a  mile  from  this 
fcene  of  blood,  taking  the  alarm,  drew  up  his  forces 
in  order  of  battle,  and  at  day- break  the  two  armies 
were  fairly  engaged.     They  fought  all  day  with  inguiph. 
equal  bravery  on  both  fides  ;    till  at  length  the 
chancellor  Turkey tul,  at  the  head  of  a  feled  band 
of  Londoners,  bore  down  all  before  him,  and  un- 
horfed  the  Scottifh  king,  who  was  wounded  and 
taken  prifoner.     The  fate  of  this  prince  was  no  An.ch.938.. 
fooner  made  knov/n  to  the  refl  of  the  confederates, 
than  they  gave  v/ay.  and   a  terrible  flaughter  en^ 
fued.     Befides    Conftantine,    who  died  of  his 
•  '       wounds. 


minifira 
tion. 
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An.ch.938.  wounds,  fix  kings  of  Ireland  and  Wales,  and 
twice  that  number  of  counts  and  generals,  loft 
their  lives  in  this  engagement ;  fo  that  Athelllan, 
after  this  vidlory  met  with  no  oppofition  in  reducing 
the  Scots,  the  Danes  of  Northumberland,  and  the 

Ck  Maimer.  Welfh,  wliof^  tribute  was  again  augmented.  After 
he  had  fettled  the  affairs  of  the  North,  he  marched 
againfl  the  Britons  of  Cornwall,  who  had  fent  aux- 
iliaries to  the  confederates,  repaired  and  garrifoned 
Exeter,  and  compelled  the  Britons  to  retire  beyond 
the  riv^er  Tamur,  which  from  that  period  ferved  as 
a  boundary  between  the  two  nations  •,  at  the  fame 
time  he  in  perfon  took  pofTefTion  of  the  i Hands  of 
Scilly. 

Hisdviiad-  Athelflan  was  not  more  formidable  in  war  than 
confummate  in  the  arts  of  policy  and  peace.  He 
added  new  laws  to  thofe  which  had  been  publifhed 
by  his  grandfather  Alfred ;  took  the  moft  effedual 
meafures  for  fecuring  the  tranquillity  of  his  country, 
both  by  fortifying  it  againft  the  attempts  of  foreign 
enemies,  and  preventing  domeftic  diilurbances,  by 
"*  '^^^'  a  gentle  fv/ay  and  equal  adminiftration  of  juftice. 
He  employed  learned  men  to  finifh  a  tranflation  of 
the  Bible  into  the  Saxon  language ;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  his  piety  and  beneficence  to  the  church,  it 
appears  from  fome  fragments  of  his  laws  flill  ex- 
tant, that  his  intention  was  to  reduce  the  clergy, 
as  well  as  the  refl  of  his  fubjedls  under  his  domi- 
nion, by  abolifhing  thofe  exemptions  and  fandluaries 
which  ferved  only  to  increafe  their  iniolence,  and 
enable  them  to  prote6l  the  word  of  criminals.  That 
he  was  highly  refpedled  by  foreign  powers,  ap- 
pears from  the  great  matches  he  procured  for  his 
fiflers,  one  of  whom,  the  widow  of  Charles  the 
Simple,  found  a  happy  retreat  in  his  dominions 
v/ith  her  fon,  who  was  afterwards  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  Outre  Mer  or  Ultra  Marine,  from  his 
having  been  educated  at  the  Englifh  court. 

Athenian, 
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Athelllan,  after  the  redudlion  of  the  Scots,  Danes,  An.ch.943, 
and   Britons,  and  the  retreat  of  Anlaf,  who  re- 
turned to  Ireland,  enjoyed  fome  years  of  refpite 
from  the  turmoils  of  war  ;  and  dying  without  iffue  Dies, 
in  the  fixteenth  year  of  his  reign,  was  fucceeded     "*    ^' 
by  his  brother  Edmund,  who  afcended  the  throne 
with  the  unanimous  confent  of  the  whole  nation. 


EDMUND      I. 

ALthough  the  Danes  were  fubdued,  they  were  TheNor- 
not  vet  reconciled  to  the  Enorlifh  yoke,  from  ^"'^b^^^" 

^  t>  J  '  Danes  revoin 

which  they  refolved  to  free  themfelves  with  the  firft  againft  Ed- 
convenient  opportunity.     They  conlidered  the  ac-  ^'^^^' 
ceflion  of  young  Edmund  as  a  favourable  conjunc- 
ture, and  Anlaf  did  not  fail  to  improve  this  difpofi- 
tion,  with  a  view  to  acquire  the  crown  of  Northum* 
berland  :  but,  confcious  of  the  importance  of  fuch 
an  enterprize  to  be  undertaken  againft  the  whole 
power  of  England,  he. had  recourfe  to  the  afliftance 
of  Olaus,  king  of  Norway,  who  fupplied  him  with 
fhips  and  men,  with  which  he  invaded  Northum- 
berland, and  was   admitted  into  York,  by  means 
of  a  correfpondence  which  he  had  carried  on  with 
the  principal  inhabitants.     The  example  of  the  ca- 
pital was  followed  by  'a  great  many  other  places, 
the  Englifh  garrifons  were  expelled  and  maflacred, 
and  the  whole  country  received  him  as  its  fove- 
reign.     Not  contented  with  the  poiTeffion  of  Nor- 
thumberland, he  advanced  into  Mercia,  v/here  his 
reception  was  alike  favourable,  and  his  countrymen 
in  that  kingdom  alTilled  him  in   re- taking  fome 
places,    which   had  been  wrefted   from   them  by 
Edward. 

Edmund,  though  fcarce  turned  of  eighteen,  far 
from  being  difpiritcd  by  the  rapidity  of  Anlaf's 

progrefs. 
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An.ch.942.  progrefs,  aflembled  his  troops,  and  advanced  againft 
The  battle  thc  enemv,  whom  he  found  at  Weft  -chefter,  where 
chdLt^'after  ^^  obftlnatc  battle  was  fought  with  equal  fury  on 
•«.-hich'there  both  fides,  until  night  parted  the  combatants  ;  and 
o/thekSg-  ^^^  archbifhops  of  Canterbury  and  York  interpof- 
4om,  ing  their  good  offices,  an  accommodation  was  ef- 

feded,  on  condition  that  Anlaf  fliould  polTefs  all  the 
country  lying  to  the  north  of  Watling-ftreet,  which 
divides  England  from  North- Wales,  to  the  fouth- 
ern  extremity  of  Kent.  From  this  cefiion  one 
would  be  apt  to  imagine  that  Edmund  had  been 
woriled  in  the  battle  ;  and  that  he  confented  to  this 
treaty  with  no  other  view  than  that  of  gaining 
time,  until  he  Hiould  be  in  a  condition  to  make 
-Hustbg.  ^  himfelf  amends,  for  the  damage  he  had  fuftained. 
Anlaf  was  no  fooner  eftablifhed  in  peaceable 
pofTeffion  of  Northumberland,  than  he  laid  fevere 
taxes  upon  his  fubjedts,  in  order  to  difcharge  the 
debts  which  he  had  contrav5i:ed  with  the  king  of 
Norway,  by  whofe  affiftance  he  had  acquired  the 
crown  ;  and  by  thefe  impofitions  he  loft  the  affec- 
tion of  his  fubjeds.  The  inhabitants  of  Deira  re- 
volting, fet  up  Reginald,  the  fon  of  his  brother 
Guthred,  who  being  crowned  in  York  began  to 
make  preparations  of  war  againft  his  uncle  ;  fo  that 
the  kingdom  was  immediately  divided  into  two 
fadions,  breathing  againft  each  other  defiance  and 
deftru6lion. 
fub?u«  Edmund,  looking  upon  this  as  a  favourable  op- 

Northum-  portunity  for  retrieving  the  dominions  he  hadceded, 
gfvesVum-  began  his  march  towards  the  North,  and  arrived 
beriand  to  ^pon  thc  fronticrs  of  Northumberland  before  the 
ScotS?°  two  kings  had  the  leaft  intimation  of  his  approach. 
Thus  furprifed,  before  they  were  in  a  pofture  of  de- 
fence, they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  ifland,  and 
An.  Sax.  Edmund  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  whole  king- 
M  weftm.  ^Q^  without  rcfiftance.    Then  he  advanced  againft 

the 
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the  king  of  *  Cumberland,  who  had  adled  as  aux-  An.ch.Q44. 
ihary  to  the  Danifh  princes  •,  and  depriving  him 
of  his  dominions,  made  a  prefent  of  them  as  a  fief 
depending  on  the  crown  of  England,  to  Malcolm 
prince  of  Scotland,  whom  he  thus  attached  to  his 
intereft.  The  homage  which  the  Scottifh  kings  in 
the  fequel  payed  to  the  EngUih  monarch  for  thefe 
territories,  was  in  all  probability  the  foundation  of 
the  Englilh  claim  to  the  fovereignty  of  all  Scotland ; 
though,  by  the  fame  way  of  reafoning,  the  kings 
of  England  were  afterwards  vafifals  of  France,  be- 
caufe  they  did  homage  to  the  French  king  for  the 
dutchy  of  Normandy. 

Edmund's  attention  was  not  intirely  engrofTcd  by  The  un- 
the  operations  of  war.  He  likewife  employed  his  of^^dLunar 
ftudy  to  improve  the  civil  policy  of  his  kingdom ; 
and  the  laws  which  he  enabled  evidently  prove  how 
much  he  had  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjedts  at  heart. 
Obferving  that  pecuniary  mul£ls  were  infuHicient 
penalties  for  reftraining  thieves  and  robbers,  who 
have  generally  very  little  to  lofe,  he  ordained  that 
the  eldeft  member  of  the  gang  Ihould  be  hanged 
upon  conviction ;  for  theft  had  never  before  been 
punilhed  with  death  in  England.  The  kingdom  Brompton* 
would  in  all  probability  have  flourifhed  in  every 
branch  of  culture  under  a  prince  of  fuch  excellent 
talents,  had  not  he  been  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his 
age  by  a  very  unfortunate  and  extraordinary  acci- 
dent. While  he  fat  at  table  with  his  nobles,  cele- 
brating the  feaft  of  Auguflin,  at  Pukelkirk  in 
Gloucefterfhire,  he  efpied  among  the  croud  a  no- 
torious felon  called  Leof,  whom  he  had  banilhed 
for  theft  and  rapine  :  he  immediately  commanded 
his  fewer  to  feize  the  prefumptuous  thief,  who  had 

*  This  kingdom  of  the  Cumbrians  of  Scotland,  and  comprehended  Gai - 
extended  from  the  wall  of  SeveruSj  as  loway,  Carrick,  Kyle,  and  Cun- 
far  as  Dunbritton  in  th^.weftern  par^    mnghanri, 

thm 
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An.ch.944,  thus  intruded  himfelf  even  into  the  royal  prefence  ; 
but  perceiving  that  this  officer  was  not  able  to  ma- 
nage the  dehnquent,  he  himfelf  ftarted  from  table, 
and  pulled  him  to  the  ground  by  the  hair  of  the 
head.  Leof,  knowing'  that  an  ignominious  death 
awaited  him,  drew  forth  a  dagger  which  was  con- 
cealed under  his  cloaths  ;  and  while  the  king  lay 
upon  him,  fheathed  it  in  the  bofom  of  his  prince, 
♦  who  immediately  expired.  The  death  of  the  mur- 
derer, whom  the  noblemen  immediately  hewed  in 
pieces,  was  but  a  poor  attonement  for  the  lofs  of. 
luch  a  valuable  king  thus  cut  off  in  the  flower  of 
his  youth,  after  he  had  reigned  about  fix  years, 

An.ch.948.  (juj.jj;^g  which  he  had  given  fuch  fpecimens  of  his 
extraordinary  courage,  ability,  and  regard  for  the 

An.  Sax.     Welfare  of  his  fubje6ts. 


of  Nor 
thumber- 
land  chooft 
Anlaf  for 
their  king. 


E     D     R     E     D. 

The  Danes  T°^HE  two  fons  of  Edmund  by  his  wife  Elgivaj 
being  infants,  his  brother  Edred  afcended  the 
throne  with  the  unanimous  fufFrages  of  the  nobility 
and  clergy ;  and  immediately  after  his  elevation 
he  marched  into  Northumberland,  to  quell  the 
commotions  which  his  brother's  death  had  excited 
among  the  Danes  of  that  province,  who  were  ftill 
watching  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing  themfelves 
from  the  Englifh  government.  As  they  found 
Edred  in  their  country  before  they  had  taken  any 
efFe6lual  meafures  to  maintain  their  independency, 
they  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  terms  which  he 
was  pleafed  to  propofe  •,  and  their  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  whom  they 
had  engaged  to  afiift  them  in  their  revolt.  He 
had  no  fooner  returned  to  his  own  dominions  after 
this  expedition,  than  the  Danes,  ever  impatient  bf 
the  Saxon  yoke,  refolved  to  make  another  attempt 
to  retrieve  their  liberty  •,  and  recalled  Anlaf  from 

Ireland 
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If  el  and  with  fuch  fecrecy  and  diligence,  that  this  An.ch.953, 
prince  had  reduced  the  moil  ccnfiderable  places  in 
Northumberland,  before  Edred  could  afTemble  his 
troops  to  oppofe  his  progrefs.  Indeed  Anlaf  made 
fuch  good  ufe  of  his  time,  that  he  was  too  firmly 
eftablifhed  on  the  throne  of  Northumberland,  to 
be  attacked'  with  any  profpect  of  fuccefs  -,  and 
therefore  Edred  left  him  for  the  prefent  in  quiec 
pofleflion  of  his  conqueft.  But,  his  own  tyranni- 
cal difpofition  produced  fuch  difcontent  among  his 
fubjeds,  and  excited  fuch  a  powerful  fa6tion  againll 
him,  that  he  was  fain  to  reiinquilli  his  throne,  which 
they  filled  with  a  nobleman  called  Eric.  Never- 
thelefs  one  party  ftiil  continuing  attached  to  the  , 
exiled  Anlaf,  the  kingdom,  as  ufual,  was  divided 
into  defperate  factions,  and  Edred  took  this  op- 
portunity to  reduce  it  under  his  power  :  with  this 
view  he  marched  into  Northumberland,  which  he 
found  in  anarchy  and  confufion ;  and  at  his  approach 
Eric  fled  for  refuge  into  Scotland. 

The  Danes  finding  themfelves  thus  deferred  by  Edred  redu- 
their  prince,  and  deftitute  of  all  means  of  oppofi-  ^f  ^^^''' 
tion,  implored  the  clemency  of  Edred  with  the  aVrovince. 
mofl  abjedt  fubmifiion  and  folemn  vows  of  future 
fidelity.  Thefe  he  credited,  and  even  reflored 
their  king  Eric  to  the  throne,  on  certain  reftric- 
tions  ;  and  having  as  he  thought  appeafed  the 
troubles  of  Northumberland  to  the  intire  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  people,  he  fet  out  from  York  on  his 
return  to  Wefiex,  marching  without  much  cir- 
cumfpe6tion,  among  a  people  whom  his  generofity 
had  laid  under  fuch  obligations.  But  tlie  ungrate- 
ful Danes  perceiving  the  negHgence  and  diforder 
in  which  the  Engliih  proceeded,  aflembled  and 
armed  themfelves  in  private  ^  then'  fell  upon  Edred's 
rear  fo  fuddenly,  that  nothing  but  his  own  per- 
fonal  valour  and  conduv5l  could  have  faved  his 
whole  army  from  being  cut  in  pieces.     Incenfed  at 
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An.ch.954.  {^Q\y  2i  flagrant  proof  of  their  perfidy  and  ingrati- 
tude, he  marched   back  into  the  heart  of  their 
country,  which  he  refolved  to  deflroy  with  fire  and 
fword  ;  and  their  ruin  would  have  been  inevitable, 
had  they  attempted  to  adl  in  their  own  defence. 
But,   in   this  extremity,  they  once  more  humbled 
themfelves  before  the  conqueror,  laying  the  blame 
of  what  had  happened  upon  Eric,  whom  they  put 
to  death  as  a  vi6tim  offered  to  the  indignation  of 
Edred,   who  being  appeafed  by  thefe  fubmiffions 
and  apologies,  enforced  with  a  round  fum  of  money, 
forgave  them    the   treachery  they   had   pradlifed 
againfl  him,  though  he  reduced  their  kingdom  to 
Hoveden.     ^  provincc,  which  he  fecured  with  flrong  garrifons, 
Sim.  Dun.    and  left  under  the  direction  of  an  Englifh  governor. 
The  great         Thcfc  tum^ults  wctc  fuccccded   by  a  profound 
Dunftan^°    Calm,  duHng  which  Edrcd's  fuperflition  took  the 
abbot  of       lead  of  his  other  pafTions,  and  manifefled  itfelf  in 
an  implicit  obedience  which  he  payed  to  Dunflan 
abbot  of  Glafton,  who  not  only  aded  as  his  ghoflly 
diredlor,  and  in  that  quality  gave  him  corporeal 
difcipline  with  his  own  hand,  but  alfo  acquired 
fuch  influence  over  him  in  temporal  affairs,  that 
nothing  either  in  church  or  flate  was  executed  with- 
out his  advice  and  concurrence.     It  was  by  his 
counfel   that  almofl  all  the  benefices  of  the  king- 
dom were  befi:owed  upon  monks,  and  the  fecular 
clergy  totally  negledled  and  fet  afide.     Though 
this  partiality  raifed  up  a  number  of  enemies  agarnfl 
him,  which  was  not  diminifhed  by  the  pride  and 
infolence  of  his  behaviour,  it  fecured  the  whole 
body  of  monks  in  his  interefl,  and  that  indefati- 
gable race  took  all  opportunities  of  founding ,  his 
praife,    and  reprefenting  hitu  as  a   prophet    and 
apoflie.     Thefe  encomiums  repeated  en  all  occa- 
fions  made  an  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  the  ig- 
norant vulgar,  and  he  was  in  a  fair  way  of  acquiring 
an  abfolute  authority  both  in   church  and  flate, 
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when  he  was  checked  in  the  middle  of  his  career  An.ch.954* 
by  the  death  of  the  king,  who  died  of  a  quincy  sj^,.  du. 
in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign.     FeeUng  his  end  ncim. 
approaching,  he  fent  for  Dunflan,  who  happened 
to  be  abfent,  in  order  to  fettle  his  fpiritual  affairs, 
as  well  as  fome  temporal  concerns  unknown  to 
every  body  but  the  abbot,  who,  confcious  of  hav- 
ing in  his  hands  certain  large  fums,  for  which  he 
had  not  yet  accounted,  protraded  the  time  on  va- 
rious pretences,  until  the  king  had  expired,  and 
then  appropriated  the  money  to  his  own  ufe  :  an 
acquifition  which  enabled  him  to  live  with  great 
fplendour  and  magnificence. 

Thus  died  Edred,  who  degenerated  from  the  An.ch.955i 
virtues  of  his  predecelTors  in  nothing  but  his  blind 
attachment  to  this  infolent  and  rapacious  abbot. 
He  was  the  firft  of  all  the  Saxon  monarchs  who 
affumed  the  title   of  King  of  Great-Britain  ;    a 
circumftance  that  favours  the   opinions  of  thofe 
who  affirm  that  the  king  of  Scotland  held  his 
crown  as  a  fief  depending  upon  England.    Though 
he  had  two  fons  called  Bertfred  and  Elfred,  who 
were  of  age  at  his  death,  he  was  fucceeded  by  his 
nephew  Edwy,  fon  of  Edmund,  who  was  elefted 
monarch  by  thc^  fuffrages  of  the  nobility  and  cler- 
gy.    This  ele6live  power  was  in  all  probability  a 
privilege  which  they  retained  when  they  firft  fub- 
mitted  to  monarchical  government ;    and  a  very 
wife  precaution  to  prevent  the  mifchiefs  that  at- 
tend the  adminiilration  of  an  infant  kins. 
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EDWY,  who  afcended  the  throne  at  the  ao;e  of  ^,^^y    , 
r  .  ^  r         1  1  afcends  the 

rourteen,  was  a  prince  or  great  perlonal  beau-  throne,  and 

ty,  and  a  very  amiable  difpofition  ;  but,  he  look-  1,''^^^^^^ 

ed  upon  Dunflan  in  a  very  different  light  from   ^ 
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Aj1.ch.95s.  that  in  which  he  had  been  confidered  by  his  prede- 
celTor.  On  the  very  day  of  his  coronation^  he 
conceived  a  difguft  at  that  officious  abbot,  for  an 
affront  which  a  young  prince  could  not  eafily  for- 
give. Edwy  having  withdrawn  from  the  tirefome 
ceremony  of  the  day,  to  enjoy  the  converfation 
of  a  young  lady  called  Athelgiva,  of  whofe  beauty 
and  rare  accomplilhments  he  was  deeply  enamour- 
ed ;  Dunilan  no  fooner  perceived  his  abfence,  than 
h?  rufhed  furioufly  into  the  apartment  to  which 
he  had  retired,  and  dragged  Mm  forth  in  the  moft 
outrageous  manner,  after  having  rebuked  him 
for  his  effeminacy  with  all  the  bitternefs  of  ec- 
clefiaftical  rancour.  Such  an  unmannerly  and  un- 
feafonable  infuh  could  not  fail  to  infpire  the  young 
monarch  with  refentment  ;  and  the  nobles,  who 
were  fcandalized  at  the  overbearing  pride  and  pro- 
fufion  of  the  abbot,  improved  this  difpofition  by 
inveighing  againft  his  avarice  and  prefumption,- 
and  infmuating  that  he  had  embezzled  the  treafure 
belonging  to  the  late  king,  which  he  now  fquan- 
dered  away  in  purchafing  a  dangerous  popularity. 
In  confequence  of  thefe  remonflrances,  the  king 
demanded  reftitution  of  the  fums  which  Edred  had 
committed  to  his  charge ;  and  Dunflan  replied 
they  had  been  expended  in  pious  ufes,  according 
to  the  king's  direction.  As  the  council  did  not 
think  proper  to  urge  him  farther  in  this  affair, 
they  refolved  to  reverfe  and  annul  every  ftep  he 
had  taken  in  favour  of  the  monks,  and  immedi- 
ately deprived  them  of  all  the  benefices  they  pof- 
feffed,  filling  their  places  with  the  fecular  clergy. 
Danftan  Tlus   ftcp  ttot  Only  m.ortified  Dunilan  exceed- 

goes  into     ingly,  as  it  leffened  his  credit  among  the  people ; 
^^'^'         but  excited  fuch  a  clamour  among  the  monks,  as 
might  have  been  expelled  during  the  moil  fevere 
perfecution  that  ever  raged  againfl  the  chriflian 
relio;ion.     Amono;  thofe  that  exclaimed  theloud- 

efl 
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eft  againft  this    innovation,    were  the    friars  of  An.ch.955. 

Malmefbury ;  and  in  confequence  of  the  noife  they 

made,  the  king  expelled  them  from  the  monailery, 

which  was  filled  with  fecular  priefls.     t)unftan, 

confcious  to  himfelf  of  having  produced  this  di- 

fturbance,  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  retired  to  a 

monaftery  in  iFlanders,  to  wait  for  fome  favour-  Hunting, 

able  change  that  might  enable  him  to  return  with  ^effrf^^" 

fafety. 

The  exile  of  this  reputed  faint,  added  to  theTheinfb- 

fufferings  of  the  monks,    were  hollowed  in   the  1^"^^  ''^, 

cj  '  •  ^  ■_  odo,  arch- 

ears  of  the  people,   as  fuch  flagrant  inftances  of  bifhopof 

the  king^s  impiety,  that  all  the  ecclefiaftical  part  ^^^^'^"'^' 
of  the  kingdom  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  their  apoflle 
and  his  brethren  •,  and  Odo,  archbilhop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  fo  far  tranlported  with  the  fpirit  of 
fanaticifm,  that  he  pronounced  a  formal  divorce 
between  Edwy  and  Athelgiva,  tnat  he  might  wound 
the  king  in  the  moft:  tender  part.  Ecclefiaftical 
cenfures  were  of  fuch  confequence  in  thofe  days, 
that  the  king  could  no  longer,  with  any  regard  to 
his  own  fafety,  maintain  his  amorous  correfpon- 
dence,  but  was  obliged  to  furrender  his  niifirefs  to 
the  penance  of  the  church  ;  and  that  unrelenting 
prelate  ordered  her  to  be  branded  in  the  face,  and 
then  exiled  to  Ireland. 

Not  contented  with  having  taken  fuch  unmanly  Edgar  rebels 
vengeance,  this  turbijlent  biihop,    and  the  other  ^f^'°^,^^« 
adherents  of  Dunftan  and  his  monks,  firft  created  brother  5 
malecontents  by  the  moft   fcaftdalous    calumnies 
invented  againft  Edwy,  and  then  inftigated  them 
to  open  rebellion,  under  the  pretence  of  dethron- 
ing fuch  an  unworthy  king,  and  transferring  the 
crown  to  his  brother  Edgar,  who  being  an  ambi- 
tious prince,    of  very   infinuating  qualifications, 
willingly  lent  his  name,  intereft,  and  perfonal  adi- 
vity,  towards  the  fuccels  of  this  giterprize.  Hav- 
ing put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  rebels,    and 
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An.ch.955.fecured  the  greatefl:  part  of  Mercia  in  his  intereflr^ 

he  repaired  to  Northumberland  and  Eall-Anglia, 

'  where  he  found  the  Danes  very  well  difpofed  to 

concur  in  any  fcheme  for  involving  the  Englifh 

'^^^*  in  civil  troubles  and  confufion. 

whom  he         Thus  flrcngthencd,  his  faction  became  fo  power- 

deprives  of   ful^  that  in  a  little  time  Edwy  found  himfelf  a- 

Kis^do-    bandoned  by  all  his  fubjedls,   except  the  Weft- 

minions.     Saxons,  and  being  unable  to  quell  the  rebellion, 

he  retired  for  fhelter  to  the  city  of  Gloucefler ; 

while  the  ftates  of  Mercia  afTembling,    deprived 

him  in  a  formal  manner  of  the  fovereign  power, 

Fior.  Wig.  and  ele6led  Edgar  king  of  that  realm,  compre- 

Sim.  Dun.    hendino;  all  the  country  to  the  northward  of  the 

An.Ln. 950.        ,  *-'  .  '     .  1  •         1  r   x-<  r^ 

Thames,  except  the  ancient  kingdom  or  Eflex. 
As  the  monks  had  been  principally  concerned  in 
this  election,  they  did  not  fail  to  give  it  the  fan6lion 
of  a  miracle,  which  confided  in  a  voice  from  hea- 
ven, commanding  the  aifembled  nobles  to  beflow 
the  crown  upon  Edgar.  After  the  ceremony  of 
his  coronation,  a  treaty  was  fet  on  foot  with  his 
brother  Edwy,  who  yielding  to  the  torrent  of  mif- 
fortune,  confented  to  a  partition,  which  deprived 
him  of  the  beft  part  of  his  dominions  ;  but  the 
mortification  of  feeing  himfelf  thus  flripped  of  his 
territories,  and  the  monks  triumphing  in  his  dif- 
grace,  threw  him  into  a  deep  melancholy,  which 
ccndu6led  him  to  the  grave,  after  he  had  furvived 
or  rather  lingered  out  a  painful  exiflence,  two 
years  beyond  the  fera  of  his  misfortune. 

Edgar  had  no  fooner  mounted  the  throne  of 
Mercia,  than  Dunllan  returned  to  England,  and 
recovered,  at  the  court  of  this  prince,  all  the 
influence  he  had  pofTeiTed  in  the  preceding  reign. 
He  was  immediately  promoted  to  the  fee  of  V/or- 
cefler,  and  his  fuppofed  fandtity  ihining  out  with 
double  fplendor,  after  the  eclipfe  it  had  undergone, 
the  king  afFeded  t(r  be  entirely  guided  by  his  di* 
redions. 
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l^DWY  dying  without  ifTue,  the  whole  king- An.ch.959, 
■*-'  dom  was  reunited  under  Edgar,  who,  though  ceedTt^othe 
in  the  prime  of  his  youth,    had  already  given  un-  whole  king- 
deniable  proofs  of  a  fhining  genius,  and  the  mod  admiibie 
folid  underflanding.     He  had  manifefted  his  abi-  regulations, 
lity  in  making  himfelf  mafter  of  his  brother's  do- 
minions, and  he  afterwards  demonflrated  the  ex- 
tenfivenefs  of  his  capacity,  by  keeping  his  fubjeds 
in  fubmifTion   and   his  enemies  in  fear,    without 
ilraining  the  regal  authority,  or  engaging  in  any 
martial  enterprize.     But,  he  awed  his  neighbours 
by  taking  ilich  meafures  for  the  defence  of  his  king- 
dom,  as  difabled  them  from  invading  it  with  any 
profpedt  of  fuccefs.     He  divided  Northumberland 
into  two  governments,  and  conftantly  maintained 
a  flrong  body  of  forces  in  the  northern  provinces, 
that  they  might  be  at  hand  to  quell  any  infurredlion 
that  fhould  happen  among  that  turbulent  people  : 
and  in  order  to  fecure  his  dominions  from  the  def- 
cents  of  foreign  Danes,   he  equipped  a  very  flrong 
fleet,  amounting  to   three   thoufand  five  hundred 
vefTels,  divided  into  different  fquadrons,  and  fla- 
tioned  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  were  continually 
cruifing  round  the  ifland,  which  was   thus  effec- 
tually covered  from  infult.     Such  wife  precautions  fIo.  wig. 
could  not  fail  to  eflablilh  peace  and  tranquillity  Mat^veft, 
among  his  people,  which  in  order  to  fix  beyond 
any  polTibility  of  interruption,  he  engaged  Kenneth, 
king  of  Scotland,  in  his  interefl,  by  ceding  to  him 
the  whole  country  of  Lothian,  extending  from  the 
Tweed  to  the  Forth  ;  for  which,  and  the  northern 
counties    already  beftowed  upon  Malcolm,     that 
prince   certainly'  did  homage.     It  was  in  all  pro- 
bability owing  to  this  cefFion   an^  treaty,  which 
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An.ch.959.  fecured  the  Scottifh  king  as  an  ally,  that  Maccufe, 
king  of  Man  and  the  ifles,  fome  toparchs  of  Gal- 
Ipway,  and  the  princes  of  Wales,  fubmitted*fo 
peaceably  to  the  government  of  Edgar.  Thefe 
were  the  princes  who  vifited  the  court  at  Chefter, 
and  rowed  his  barge  down  the  river  Dee,  while 
he  himfelf  fat  at  the  helm  :  a  circumftance  which 
ibme  hiflorians  have  confidered  as  an  a6t  of  ho- 
mage, whereas  it  appears  to  have  been  no  more 
than  a  compliment  or  frolic,  adled  in  an  excurfion 
of  pleafure,  that  could  admit  of  no  ferious  confi- 
deration  or  confequence. 

Notwithflanding  all  his  vigilance  and  care  in 
maintaining  the  peace  of  his  lubjefts,  it  was  ftill 
interrupted  by  two  domeflic  evils,  namely,  an  in- 
finite number  of  wolves  that  came  down  from  the 
mountains  of  Wales,  deftroying  the  fheep  and 
alarming  the  neighbourhood  •,  and  corrupt  civil 
magiilrates,  who  opprefTed  the  people  by  a  partial 
He  extir-  diftributiou  of  JLiilice.  In  order  to  free  the  coun- 
v^oives.  try  from  the  firft  of  thefe  plagues,  Edgar  changed 
the  tribute  of  the  Welch  into  three  hundred  wolves 
heads,  to  be  yearly  payed  in  lieu  of  money  and 
cattle ;  and  publifhed  a  general  amnefty  for  all 
crimes  committed  before  a  certain  time,  provided 
the  criminals  would  produce  an  appointed  number 
of  wolves  tongues,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
crimes  they  had  committed  :  an  expedient  fo  effec- 
tual, that  in  three  years  the  fpecies  of  that  animal 
was  utterly  deftroyed  in  England.  With  refpedt  to 
the  magiftracy,  as  it  v/as  a  matter  of  far  greater 
importance,  he  ena6led  a  law,  by  which  every  ma- 
giftrate  convicted  of  having  pronounced  an  unjufl 
decifion,  was  mul6led  in  a  fum  of  money,  if  it  pro- 
ceeded from  ignorance  ;  but  if  a  wilful  abufe,  he 
was  rendered  incapable  of  holding  that  or  any 
other  office  in  the  kingdom.  And  the  king  himfelf 
made  a  yearly  circuit  through  the  different  parts  of  his 

domi' 
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dominions  to  redrefs  the  injured,  and  take  cogni-  An.ch.95g» 
zance  of  the  guilty. 

The  great  quaUties  of  Edgar  were  certainly 
commendable  ;  but  in  all  probability  his  praifes 
would  not  have  been  fo  loudly  founded,  had  not 
the  monks  found  in  him  a  zealous  patron  and 
munificent  benefa6l:or.  He  is  faid  to  have  founded 
forty  monafteries,  and  to  have  repaired  and  em- 
bellifhed  a  much  greater  number,  which  he  en- 
dowed, not  fo  properly  with  liberality  as  profufion, 
alienating  the  crown-lands  for  the  fupport  of  thofe 
idle  and  pernicious  drones. 

All  thefe  benefacftions  were  fuggeited  by  Dun-  Dunftan 
flan,  who  not  only  enjoyed  the  fee  of  Worcefter,  ^j^^^^^  l^ 
but  was   alio  made  adminiftrator   of  the  vacant  Canterbury, 
bifhopric  of  London.     He  had,  by  this  time,  ac- 
quired fuch  reputation  among  the  people  for  his 
fandity  and  miracles,  which  the  monks  did  not  fail 
to  attell  and  exaggerate,  and   gained  fuch  an  af- 
cendancy  over  the  mind  of  Edgar,  that  he  reigned 
abfolute  mailer  in  military,  civil,  and  ecclefiallical 
affairs.     Brethelm,  bifhop  of  Bath,  a  very  worthy 
and  pious  prelate,  but  no  favourer  of  the  Monks, 
being  ele6ted  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  at  the  death 
of  archibiiliop  Elfin,  the  king  refolved  to  procure 
that  dignity  for  his  favourite,  and  affembled  a  ge- 
neral council,  in  which  he   harangued  againft  the 
inability  of  Brethelm,  and  recommended  Dunflan 
fo  warmly,  that  the  former  was  fent  back  to  his 
original  diocefe,  and  the  other  elevated  to  the  arch- 
bifliopric  of  Canterbury.  As  this  eledion  was  not  al- 
together canonical,  it  was  found  neceffary  to  demand 
t;he  pope's  confirmation,  and  Dunftan  immediately 
fet  out  for  Rome,  on  pretence  of  receiving  the 
pall.  The  pope,  who  was  well  informed  of  his  great 
credit  at  court,  and  his  zeal  forthe  intereil  of  the 
Roman  church,  not  only  confirmed  his  eledion, 
but  alfo  created  him  his  legate  in  England,  with 
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An.ch. 959.  a  very  extenfive  authority.     He  then  returned  "in 
triumph,  and  promoted  his  relation  Ofwald  to  the 
fee  of  Worcefter,  and  that  of  Winchefter  was  given 
to    Ethelwald,  his  intimate   friend  :    fo   that  this 
triumvirate  a6ling  in  concert,  governed  the  king 
and  the  whole  church  of  England.     Dunflan  being 
ingJiph."*    now  too  firmly  rooted  in  his  power  to  dread  the  ef- 
forts of  his  enemies,  refolved  to  execute  the  grand 
proje6l  he  had  formed  in  favour  of  the  monks. 
The  monks      Thcfc  induftrious   emiffaries  let  flip  no  oppor- 
aie  reftoied   tunity  of  invcighing  againft  the  luxury  and  hberti- 
fices  \nT^'  nifm  of  the  fecular  clergy,  who  certainly  did  not 
monafteries.  jead  the  molt  regular  lives  ;    and  the  minds  of  the 
people  being  thus  prepared,  the  king  alTembled  a 
council,  and  in  a  ftudied  oration  declaimed  againfl 
the  irregularities  of  fecular  priefts,  their  riots,  their 
amours,  and  debauchery  ;  then  addrefling  himfelf 
to  Dunflan  and  his  confederates,  conjured  them  to 
take  fomiC  effectual  methods  for  reforming  fuch 
enormous   abufes.      As  this  fpeech  was  evidently 
levelled  againfl  the  fecular  clergy,  the  friends  of 
that  body  would  not  venture  to  oppofe  the  king's 
inclination,  and  the  triumvirate  of  bifhops  took  the 
firft  opportunity  of  expelling  the  feculars  from  all 
the  churches  and  convents  under  their  jurifdidlion 
and  influence.     Perhaps  this  expulfion  would  not 
have  been  fo  eafily  executed,  had  not  the  fecular 
priefts  incurred  the  cenfure  of  the  common  people, 
by  living  in  open   marriage,  notwithftanding  the 
prohibition  of  the  popes,  who  had  already  infifted 
w.  Weft,    upon  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  as  a  fundamental 
G.  Mairc.   pQi^t  Qf  religion. 

After  this  fignal  fervice  rendered  to  the  monks, 
Edgar  was  celebrated  not  only  as  the  greateft  mo- 
narch,  but  alfo  as  the  holieft  king  that  ever  reigned 
in  England.  His  brother  Edwy  had  been  reviled 
and  even  excommunicated  as  an  impious  wretch, 
for  carrying  on  a  fimple  intrigue  with  the  fair 
Athelgiva,  whom  fome  hiftorians  fuppofe  to  have 
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been  his  wife,  though  the  marriage  was  within  An.ch.959. 
the  degrees  of  confanguinity  prohibited  by  the  canon 
law.  We  have  already  feen  how  that  poor  lady 
was  branded  by  the  fanatic  Odo,  and  tranfported 
to  Ireland,  though  he  had  no  legal  power  to  infli6t 
corporal  punilhment  on  the  meaneft  fubjed:.  On 
her  return  fhe  was  harnftrung  by  the  fame  au-  / 
dacious  prelate,  while  her  unhappy  lover,  unable 
to  proted:  her  from  fuch  barbarity,  or  even  to 
revenge  her  wrongs,  was  publicly  calumniated  as 
a  tyrant  and  an  adulterer,  and  even  deprived  of  the  . 
bell  part  of  his  dominions  by  the  arts  and  infti- 
gations  of  thofe  ecclefiaftical  traitors.  But  Edgar, 
whofe  paffions  were  more  irregular,  indulged  them 
with  impunity,  even  to  unpardonable  excefs  :  he 
committed  a  rape  upon  a  nun,  by  whom  he  had 
a  daughter  named  Editha,  who  afterwards  diflin- 
guilhed  herfelf  for  her  great  piety,  in  confequence 
of  which  fhe  v/as  canonized.  For  this  facrilege,  which 
in  Edwy  would  have  been  unpardonable,  all  the 
penance  which  Dunllan  inflicled,  w^as  a  flight  cen- 
fure,  which  delayed  the  coronation  of  Edgar,  who 
neverthelefs  enjoyed  his  pleafure  without  controul, 
deflowering  the  daughters  of  his  fubjecls,  and 
fnatching  that  by  force  which  he  could  not  ob- 
tain by  intreaty.  ^'  ^^^"^* 
His  firfl  wife  was  Elflida,  furnamed  the  Fair,  The  ftory 
daughter  of  a  nobleman  called  Ordmer,  by  whom  °^^^  EiSda. 
he  had  Edward  his  imm.ediate  fuccelTor ;  and  he 
afterwards  married  Elfrida,  the  beauteous  heirefs 
of  Devonfhire,  whofe  flory  is  too  remarkable  to 
be  pafTed  over  in  fi fence.  This  young  lady  had 
been  educated  at  home,  under  the  infpe6lion  of  her 
father  Ordung  count  of  Devon,  who  had  no  other 
child  ;  but  nowithftanding  her  retired  life,  the  fame  . 
of  her  beauty  and  accomplifhrnicnts  reached  the 
ears  of  Edgar,  wlio  employed  his  favourite  Ethel - 
wald  to  vifit  the  father  on  fome  pretext,  which  would 
afford  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  daughter,  that 

he 
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An.ch  955.  ]^e  might  certainly  know  whether  or  not  her  beauty 
really  jullified  the  report  he  had  heard.  Ethelwald 
no  fooner  faw  the  fair  Elfrida  than  his  own  heart 
was  captivated  ;  and,  in  order  to  detach  the  king  in- 
tirely  from  this  fubjeft,  he  defcribed  her  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  divefted  Edgar  of  all  curiofity  to  be 
further  acquainted  with  her  perfon.  Having  wean- 
ed the  king's  thoughts  from  Elfrida,  he  took  oc- 
cafion  to  reprefent  to  his  majefly  the  advantages  be 
himfelf  fhould  reap  from  fuch  a  profitable  match, 
and  having  obtained  permiffion  to  demand  her  in 
marriage  from  the  father,  fucceeded  in  his  fuit. 
Soon  after  he  had  thus  accomplilhed  his  aim,  fome 
courtier,  v/ho  owed  him  a  grudge,  explained  the 
whole  myftery  to  Edgar,  who,  tho'  extremely  in- 
cenled  at  the  treachery  of  Ethelwald,  diflembled 
his  refentment,  till  he  fhould  have  an  opportunity  of 
inveftigating  the  truth  by  the  evidence  of  his  own 
fenfes.  He  accordingly  found  fome  pretence  for 
hunting  or  travelling  near  Ethelwald's  houfe,  and 
declared  his  intention  of  vifiting  the  lady  who  had 
been  the  fubject  of  fo  much  converfatiOn.  He 
was  then  fully  convinced  of  Ethelwald's  perfidious 
deahng  -,  yet  he  flill  difguifed  his  indignation,  and 
in  a  little  time  the  favourite  was  found  murdered  in 
a  wood.  The  fufpicion  fell  immediately  on  the 
king,  becaufe  he  took  no  fleps  to  difcover  the  per- 
petrators of  the  murder  ;  but,  as  foon  as  decency 
would  permit,  married  the  widow,  by  whom  he 
had  Edmund,  who  died  in  his  infancy,  and  Ethel- 
Broxnpton.  red,  who  livcd  to  reign  in  the  order  of  fucceflion. 
An.ch.975.  The  term  of  his  penance  being  expired,  he  was 
His  death  folemnly  anointed  and  crowned  at  Bath,  by  the 
radier.  hands  of  archbifhop  Dunflan,  and  having  furvived 
this  ceremony  about  two  years,  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty-three,  fo  much  in  favour  with  the  monks, 
that  not  contented  with  applauding  him  as  a  mofl 
excellent  king,  they  have  like  wife  reprefented  him 
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as  a  faint,  from  fome  uncommon  appearances  In  An.ch.975. 
his  dead  body,  which  was  placed  clofe  to  the  great  g.  Mai. 
altar  in  the  church  of  GlafTenbury,  where  they  pre-  JJi^^^'^ea 
tend  it  wrought  abundance  of  miracles.     Edgar, 
far  from  having  any  title  to  this  preheminence,  was 
a  prince  of  a  very  mixed  charader,  in  which  the 
vicious  paffions  very  often  predominated.  Though 
we  grant  him  to  have  been  a  found  politician,  ar^ 
excellent  legiflator,  and  a  monarch  whofe  abilities 
were  employed  for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  we 
mufh  own  at  the  fame  time  that  he  afcended  the 
throne  of  Mercia  by  the  moft  flagrant  injuilice ; 
that  he  v/as  fuperftitious  in  his  religion,  lawlefs  in 
his  paffion,  and  bloody  in  his  revenge  •,  for,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  vengeance  upon  Ethel wald,  he  de- 
ft royed   the  whole  iile   of  Thanet  v/ith  fire  and 
fword,  becaufe  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  had  been 
concerned    in  plundering  fome   merchants    from 
York.     He  extended  his  liberality  to  men  of  learn-  Brompton. 
ing  and  genius  •,  his  court  v/as  hofpitable  and  mag- 
nificent, and  generally  filled  with  a  concourfe  of  fo- 
reigners, who  were  charmed  with  his  elegance  and 
politenefs  :  and  from  the  tranquillity  of  his  reign, 
he  acquired  the  denomination  of  Edgar  the  Pacific* 

*  Tho'  he  was  fmatl  in  ftature,  and  he  had  exprefled  for  his  perfon,  he  de- 
of  a  (lender  make,  he  pofTefled  an  un-  lired  him  to  draw  his  fword,  an^  he 
common  fhare  of  perfonal  ftrength  and  would  convince  him  of  his  miftake,  if 
agility,  and  was  very  dextrous  at  all  the  he  thought  courage  depended  upon  the 
exercifes  of  the  times.  Nor  was  his  mufcles  of  the  body.  Kenneth,  ftruck 
pacific  reign  owing  to  any  defedl  in  with  this  inftance  of  magnanimity, 
pointof  courage,  as  he  demojaftrated  on  begged  pardon  for  the  rudenefs  of  his 
different  occafions.  Kenneth,  king  of  behaviour,  v/hich  he  imputed  to  his 
Scotland,  while  he  refided  at  his  court,  intoxication:  and  Edgar  admitted  of  his 
is  faid  to  have  ridiculed  the  diminutive  apology.  The  Scottifh  hiftorians  deny 
ftature  of  Edgar,  one  night  while  he  the  truth  of  this  circumftance,  as  if 
was  intoxicated  with  liquor.  His  un-  they  thought  it  derogated  from  the  cou- 
piannerly  jeft  being  reported  to  the  king,  rage  of  Kenneth ;  though  It  rather  re- 
he  made  fome  pretence  to  walk  along  dounds  to  the  honour  of  his  memory, 
wifh  Kenneth  into  an  unfrequented  as  it  proves  he  liad  fenfe  and  candour  to 
plage,  where  giving  him  to  underftand  make  reparation  for  the  offence  he  had 
that  he  v/as  informed  of  the  contempt  given. 

EDWARD 
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An.ch.975.  TMmediately  after  the  deceafe  of  Edgar,  Elfser 


Difputes  j_  duke  of  Mercia,  fv/orn  enemy  to  the  monks, 
LTeiTion  expelled  them  from  all  the  benefices  in  his 
terminated  country,  which  he  filled  again  with  fecular  priefls  ; 
£dward.  fome  other  noblemen  follov/ed  his  example  in  dif- 
ferents  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  the  duke  of 
Eail-Anglia  and  many  other  perfons  of  the  firil 
rank  adhered  to  Dunflan  and  his  party,  which  was 
likewife  efpoufed  by  almiofl  the  whole  body  of  the 
commons,  who  looked  upon  that  prelate  as  a  faint 
and  apoftle.  This  diverfity  of  fentiments  produced 
a  conteft  concerning  the  fuccefiion ;  for  Elfrida, 
the  queen-dowager,  a  wom.an  of  an  ambitious 
fpirit,  had  by  her  emiffaries  circulated  fome  doubts 
about  the  validity  of  Edgar's  marriage  with  the 
mother  of  Edward,  in  hope  of  raifmg  her  own 
fon  Ethel  red  to  the  throne  -,  and  as  the  other  was 
fupported  by  Dunflan,  all  that  prelate's  enemies 
declared  for  the  fon  of  Elfrida.  Though  by  thefe 
means  there  was  a  very  powerful  fadlion  formed 
in  his  favour,  the  archibifhop,  confiding  in  his  great 
popularity,  arofe  from  the  affembly  of  the  dates 
while  they  were  deliberating  upon  the  choice  of  a 
fucceiTor  to  Edgar,  and  taking  prince  Edward  by 
the  hand,  condudled  him  to  the  church,  where 
he  was .  anointed  and  confecrated,  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  age,  amiidfl  a  vaft  concourfe  of  people, 
who  teflified  their  joy  in  loud  acclamations.  What- 
ever inclination  the  oppofite  party  felt  to  con- 
trovert this  irregular  way  of  proceeding,  they 
would  not  run  the  rifque  of  difobliging  the  multi- 
tude, but  left  Edward  in  quiet  poiTelTion  of  the 
crown,  while  his  ftep- mother  Elfrida  retired  to 

Corf 
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Corf  Caflle  in  Dorfetfhire,  which  was  afTigned  as  An.ch.975, 
her  dower,  and  there  in  fecret  hatched  fc hemes  for 
his  deflrudlion. 

Dunftan,  having  thus  fecured  the  continuance  of  Dunrtan's 
his  own  power  and  intereft,  exerted  all  his  endeav-  !"^*f"^^^? 

^..,  1-1T  c  1*1     behalf  of  the 

ours  to  maintain  the  monks  in  the  benences  which  monks. 
they  had  acquired  in  the  preceding  reign,  and  even 
employed  the  king's  authority  in  their  behalf.  But,  A11.ch.977. 
as  little  regard  was  paid  to  the  declaration  of  a 
minor  prince,  intirely  under  his  diredlion  and  in- 
fluence, he  had  recourfe  to  miracles,  which  more 
effedually  anfwered  his  purpofe.  His  propofals 
in  council  were  feconded  by  a  fpeaking  crucifix, 
and  a  vifion  of  St.  Andrew  :  and  at  a  mixed  af- 
fembly  compofed  of  the  laity  and  clergy,  who  had 
met  at  Calne  in  Wiltlhire,  the  debates  running 
high  againft  the  monks,  the  whole  roof  of  the  houfe 
fell  down,  and  cruihed  a  number  of  people  to  deaths 
while  the  beam  under  which  St,  Dunflan's  chair 
was  placed,  continued  firm  and  immoveable,  and 
defended  the  holy  bifhop,  who  fuilained  no  damage, 
though  every  other  perfon  in  the  aflembly  was  ei- 
ther killed  or  wounded.  This  dreadful  fcene  aug- 
mented and  confirmed  the  great  opinion  which  was 
entertained  of  his  fandlity  ;  and  his  authority  gain- 
ed ground  in  the  fame  proportion  ;  but  fome  of 
his  enemies  were  malicious  enough  to  obferve,  that  Maimesb. 
Dunflan  had  that  day  hindered  the   king   from  deCeft.R.R. 

•  1  Florele^. 

appearing  in  council. 

Befides  thefe  ecclefiaflical  affairs,  no  tranfa6lion  ^'^'''^'^f, 

in-  •  n       ^     ^  •  rr-'j  J     murdered  by 

of  coniequence  diftinguilhed  the  reign  or  ndward,  the  direc- 
which  lafted   but  four  years,  and  was  concluded  ft^" ^^t^'^  ' 
in  a  very  tragical  manner.     The  king  returning  Eifrida. 
one  day  from  the  chace   in  Dorfetfhire,  rode  up 
fingly  to  the  gate  of  Corf  caflle,  to  pay  a  compli- 
ment to  his  flep-mother  Eifrida,  who  invited  him 
very  courteoufly  to  alight  ^  and  finding  him  in  a 

hurry 
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An.ch.977.  hurry  to  be  gone,  infifted  upon  his  drinking  ^ 
cup  of  wine  as  he  fat  on  horfeback ;  the  young 
prince  complied  with  her  requeft,  and  as  he  fwallow- 
ed  the  liquor,  was  ftabbed  in  the  back  by  one 
of  her  domeftics  tutored  for  the  purpofe.  Ed- 
ward, finding  himfelf  wounded,  clapped  fpurs  to 
his  horfe,  but  he  fainted  with  lofs  of  blood  -,  and 
his  foot  being  entangled  in  the  ftirrup,  as  he  fell, 
was  dragged  a  confiderable  way,  when  the  horfe 
made  a  ftop  of  his  own  accord  before  the  door  of 
a  poor  old  blind  woman  j  there  the  fervants  of 
Elfrida,  fent  by  their  miftrefs  to  know  the  ifTue 
of  her  treafon,  found  the  unhappy  prince  quite 
dead,  and  terribly  defaced  by  the  flints  over  which 

An.ch.979.  j^g  }^a^  ^ggj^  dragged.     They  threw  the  body  into 

a  well,  where  in  a  few  days  it  was  found,  and  in- 
terred at  Wareham,  from  whence  it  was  after- 
wards traniported  to  the  monaftery  of  Shaftef- 
bury,  where  it  is  faid  to  have  performed  a  great 
many  miracles  ;  and  Edward  was  canonized  as  a 
faint  and  martyr.  As  for  Elfrida,  jfhe  was  feized 
with  horror  and  remorfe  for  the  inhuman  crime 
fhe  had  committed ;  in  order  to  atone  for  which^ 
fhe  founded  two  monafteries,  one  at  Ambrefbury 
'  in  Wiltfhire,  the  other  at  Worwell  in  Northamp- 
tonfhire  ;  in  the  laft  of  which  Ihe  endeavoured  to 

Maimesb.    expiate  her  guilt  by  a  life  of  penance  and  mor-' 

i.ii.  tification. 

E  T  H  E  L  R  E  D      11. 


Edward  Is 
fccceedcd  by 


'P  D  W  A  R  D  being  thus  bafely  murdered,  Dun- 

fccceedcd  by  ^^^    ^^   ^^^^  ^^   ^^^^^  offcrcd  his    intercft  to 

Etheired.    Edgitha,  the  natural  daughter  of  Edgar,  who  was, 

by  this  time,   abbefs  of  the  convent  at  Wilton  : 

bur,  ihe  was  too  confcious  of  the  defe6t  in   her 

own 
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own  title,  and  too  much  terrified  at  the  deplorable  An^ch^gjg, 
fate  of  her  brother  Edward,  to  accept  his  offer ; 
lie  therefore,  having  no  other  pretence  to  rejefl 
the  pretenfions  of  Ethelred,  crowned  and  confe- 
crated  that  prince  at  Kingflon,  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  his  age.  But,  this  ceremony  he  performed 
with  fuch  malevolence  as  plainly  evinced  the  ran- 
cour of  his  heart ;  for,  in  the  very  ad  of  placing 
the  crown  upon  this  young  prince's  head,  he  pro- 
phecied  that  his  reign  jfhould  be  curfed  with  the 
mifery  and  {laughter  of  his  fubje6ls,  becaufe  he 
had  fucceeded  to  the  crown  in  confequence  of  his 
mother's  guilt,  to  which  this  innocent  youth  was 
fo  far  from  being  acceflary,  that  he  bewailed  his 
brother's  death  with  all  the  bitternefs  of  forrow, 
and  thereby  incurred  his  mother's  difpleafure  and 
hatred.  Had  Ethelred  inherited  the  fpirit  of  his 
father,  Dunftan*s  prophecy  would  in  all  probabi- 
lity have  been  falfified  :  but,  he  was  a  prince  of 
very  mean  parts,  though  very  amiable  in  his  per- 
fon ;  his  education  had  been  neglected  before  his 
acceflion  to  the  throne,  and  now  that  he  found 
himfelf  veiled  with  the  regal  power,  without  know- 
ledge or  refolution,  he  was  involved  in  a  laby- 
rinth of  perplexity,  which  was  increafcd  by  his  sim!  Da- 
natural  timidity,  indolence,  and  diftruft.  ^^^"^ 

Such  being  the  difpofition  and  inexperience  of  The  w^ak- 
the  prince,  no  wonder  that  the  reins  of  govern-  "^.^^  °^  ^^^ 
ment  were  relaxed,  -  and  all  the  neceffary  precau-= 
tions  for  the  fccurity  of  the  kingdom  entirely  ne- 
gledled.  The  principal  nobility,  who  had  been 
entruiled  with  the  government  of  different  coun- 
ties, perpetuated  the  adminiftration  in  their  fami- 
lies, affumed  the  name  of  dukes,  exercifed  an  in- 
dependent authority  in  their  own  diilrids,  and  dif- 
regarded  that  union  upon  which  alone  the  fafety 
and  welfare  of  the  nation  could  depend.  The  re- 
gulations of  the  militia  were  no  longer  obferved  : 

the 
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An.ch.979,  the  Englifli  gave  themfelves  np  to  effeminate  plea- 
fures,  and  hired  mercenaries  to  do  the  drudgery 
of  war ;  and  thefe  hirelings  were  generally  Danes, 
who  had  no  intereft  but  that  of  plundering  the 
people  whom  they  were  employed  to  prote6t.  Thus 
the  Saxons  expofed  themfelves,  with  the  utmoft 
temerity,  to  the  defigns  of  their  moft  inveterate 
enemy  ;  and  the  government,  as  if  it  had  conlpir- 
ed  againft  the  nation,  fuffered  its  chief  bulwark, 
the  navy,  to  decay  and  perilh,  for  want  of  main- 
tenance and  repair.  The  Danes,  who  were  fettled 
in  England,  ftill  retained  their  old  defire  of  free- 
ing themfelves  from  the  Englifh  yoke,  and,  in  all 
probability,  encouraged  their  countrymen  to  make 
a  defcent  at  this  favourable  jun6lure,  when  the  go- 
vernment was  weak,  and  the  kingdom  defence- 
Jiefs. 
An.ch.982,  Accordingly  a  body  of  thofe  pyrates  arrived  in 
A  body  of   feven  veffels ;    and  having;  pillaged  the  town  of 

JJanes  in-        r>i'  oJro 

vadeEng-  Southampton  and  the  neighbouring  country,  fail- 
land,  g^  round  to  Cornwall,  where  they  renewed  their 
ancient  ravages  ;  while  another  armament  made  a 
difcentupon  Portland,  and  returned  to  their  fhips 
loaden  with  booty.  -  Their  motions  were  fo  fud- 
den,.from  one  part  of 'the  coafl  to  the  other,  that 
it  was  altogether  impracticable  to  fecure  the  coun- 
try from  their  depredations,  and  there  was  fuch  a 
languor  in  the  adminiftration,  that  they  were  not 
oppofed  with  that  vigour  and  alacrity  which  they 
dreaded  in  the  former  reigns.  In  a  word,  the 
country  was  expofed  to  the  moft  cruel  calamities 
of  war  for  a  feries  of  years,  during  which  the  peo- 
ple were  robbed,  ruined,  and  murdered  with  im- 
punity ;  for,  whenever  the  enemy  were  worfted, 
they  retired  to  their  fhips,  and  all  the  advantage 
which  the  Englifh  derived  from  their  victory,  was 
the  recovery  of  their  own  effects,  and  a  very  fmall 
refpite,  until  the  army   retreated,    or  the  Danes 

found 
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found  themfelves  in  a  condition  to  repeat  their  at-  An.ch.982. 
tempt :    whereas,    when  thofe  invaders   remained 
mafters  of  the  field,  they  committed  the  moft  bar- 
barous outrages,  and  left  the  whole  country  in  de- 
folation. 

As  Ethelred  paid  very  little  regard  to  the  monks,  Duncan 
and  had  more  than  once  made  their  leader  Dunllan  !*^^^'  ^-^  ^'^ 
feel  the  weight  of  his  regal  power,  they  feconded 
the  efforts  of  the  Danes,  by  fomenting  the  fpirit  of 
difcontent  and  difaffeftion,  and  exciting  civil  dif- 
fenfions,  which  difabled  the  adminiHration  from 
taking  effedlual  meafures  to  repulfe  the  enemy,  who 
were  moreover  encouraged  and  joined  by  numbers 
of  their  own  countrymen  fettled  in  England.     The 
people  at  length  began  to  be  undeceived  v/ith  re- 
gard to  the  fandtity  of  Dunflan,  and  even  to  d'lf'- 
credit  his  pretended  power  of  working  miracles, 
becaufe  he  neither  could  maintain  his  own  interefl 
in  the  flate,  nor  avert  thofe  calamjities  which  af- 
fiidled  the  nation.     They  faw  with  indifference  the 
contempt  which  Ethelred  m.anifefted  for  the  arch- 
bifhop,  efpecially  in  a  quarrel  v/ith  the  biiliop  of 
Rt)chefler,  whofe  caufe  Dunilan  efpoufed  with  fuch 
violence  of  zeal,  that  the  king  compelled  him  to 
purchafe  his  forbearance  with  one  hundred  pounds 
of  gold ;   an  exaction  for  which  he  denounced  a 
bitter  curfe  againft  his  majefty,  and  conceived  fuch 
chagrin  and    mortification,    as  in  all  probability 
Ihortened  the  period  of  his  days.     He  and  his  two 
colleagues,  the  bifhops  of  York  and   Winchefter, 
died  within  a  year  of  each  other,  and   with  them 
the  credit  of  the  monks  expired.     The  attention  of  jn^Xj^^j^ 
the  common  people  was  too  much  engroifed  by  the 
miferies  of  war,  to  be  employed  on  controverfiai 
points  of  religion  ;  and  a  mortality  that  enfued, 
entirely  extinguifhed  the  difpute  betw^een  them  and 
the  fecular  clergy. 

N^  7.  X  After 
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An,ch.987.      After  the  Danes  had  for  ten  years  fiiccefTively  • 
ttheired       pillaged  the  coalh  of  England,  they  difcontinued 
fhame^ii      their  ravages,  and  the  people  enjoyed  a  refpite  of 
peace  of  the  ^-^yQ  years  *,  fo  that  they  began  to  hope  the  enemy 
had  turned  their  arms  againil  fome  other  quarter  of 
Europe.     But  theie  hopes  were  fatally  fruflrated  *, 
wiehorn      ^*^^'    whcn   they  leaft  expelled  fuch  a  vifitation, 
.€hron.  Sax.  Juilin  and  Giuhmund,  two  Danifh  generals,  landed 
with  a  ftrong  body  of  forces  at  Sheppelwick  in 
EiTex  •,  and  while  they  were  employed  in  pillaging, 
Brithnot,  duke  of  Eaft- Anglia,  advanced  wifli  his 
troops  in   order  to  furprife   them  :  but  they  gave 
him  fuch  a  warm  reception,  that  be  was  defeated ; 
and  meeting  with  no  further  oppofition,  they  ad- 
vanced into  the  heart  of  the  country,    in  which 
-^nXK99i.  they  committed  the  molt  horrible  exceOes.    In  this 
extremity  Ethelred  allowed  himfelf  to  be  perfuaded 
by  Siric,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  to  buy  a  peace 
with  a  fum  of  money  :  and  the  expedient  fucceeded 
fo  far,  that  the  Daniili  generals  retired  ;  but,  at  the 
famiC  time,  it  encouraged  other  adventurers  of  that 
nation  to  try  the  like  experiment.     Accordingly  a 
.  fleet  of  thofe  free-booters  appeared  in  the  courfe  of 
the  enfuing  year  upon  the  coait  of  Eaft- Anglia  v 
but,  on  this  occafion,  Ethelred  took  a  more  wife 
and  manly  method  of  treating  the  enemy  :  he  af- 
fembled  a  great  number  of  fhips  from  all  parts  of 
the  kino;dom,  at  London,  where  he  ordered  them 
to  be  well  manned  and  fupplied  with  munitions  of 
war  :  then  beftowing  the  command  of  this  arma- 
ment upon  Alfric,  duke  of  Mercia,  directed  him- 
to  block  up  the  Danilh  navy  in  the  harbour  in  which 
it  lay  at  anchor  :  but,  the  fcheme  was  defeated  by 
the  treachery  of  Alfric,  who  deferted  to  the  Danes, 
.    and  gave  them  notice  of  the  danger  -,-  fo  that  they 
put  to  fea  immediately,  and  efcaped.     The  king 
was  fo  much  incenfed  at  the  traitor,  that  he  com- 
manded the  eyes,  of  his  children  to  be  put  out ,  yet 
■'  was 
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was  weak  enough  to  receive  him  into  favour  again,  An.Ch^ggii 
and  give  him  another  opportunity  to  repeat  his  trea- 
Ton.  Alfric's  motive  for  acting  in  this  perfidious 
manner  was  the  defire  of  being  revenged  upon  the 
king,  for  having  exiled  him  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  on  account  of  fome  mifcondudl  or  treafon- 
able  pradiices,  for  which  Ethelred,  who  was  his 
relation,  had  pardoned  and  reflored  him  to  his  pof- 
fefTions. 

Hitherto  the  Danifh  invafions  hfld  beeii  no  othef  SweihaM 
than  petty  enterprizes,    atchieved  by  private  ad-  adefcent^ 
venturers  J  but,  now  Swein  and   Anlaf,  kings  of  "ponEng* 
Denmark  and  Norway,  allured  by  the  fuccefs  of  ^  * 
their  fubjedls,  refolved  to  have  a  fhare  of  the  fpoils 
of  England.     For  this  purpofe  they  equipped  a 
numerous  fleet,  and  faihng  up  the  Humber,  ra- 
vaged  Lindfey,    and   wafled  the  greatefl  part  of 
Yorkfhire.      A  body  of  troops  was  aflfembled  to 
oppofe  them,  and  put  under  the  command  of  three 
counts,  who  being  of  Danifh  extraction,  betrayed 
their  truft,  and  betook  themfelves  to  flight  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  engagement;    fo  that  the 
Englifh  were  routed,    and  the  country  became  a 
prey  to  -the  conquerors.     Here  the  vidors  fixed 
their  winter-quarters,  and  in  the  fpring  faihng  to- 
wards the  Thames,  entered  that  river  without  op- 
pofition-,  then  landing  their  troops,  made  feveral 
attempts  upon  London ;  but  m.eeting  with  more 
reflftance  than  they  •  expedled,  they  defifted  from 
that  enterprize,  and  penetrated  into  the  provinces 
of  Kent,  Hampfliire,  and  Suflfe^,  which  they  laid 
wafte  with  fire  and  fword.     As  they  threatened  to 
over- run  the  whole  kingdom  in  the  fame  manner, 
Ethelred,  being  deftitute  of  all  means  of  oppofition, 
had  recourfe  to  his  former  expedient,  and  promifed 
to  pay  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  within  a  fpe-    " 
cified  time,  on  condition  that  they  would  imme* 
diately  put  a  flop  to  hofliilities,  and  quit  the  king* 

'    X  a  donlu 
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An.ch.994.  dom,  as  foon  as  they  lliould  receive  the  tribute. 
The  propofal  was  embraced,  and  the  two  kings  re- 
tired to  Southampton,  from  whence  Anlaf  came 
to  vifit  Ethelred,  who  perfuaded  him  to  6e  bap- 
tized :  he  had  no  fooner  declared  himfelf  a  chrif- 
tian,  than  he  promifed  upon  oath,  that  he  would 
never  molefl  the  country  of  Eno;land  ao-ain,  and  he 

Flor  Wis  1  o        ' 

An.  Sax,  '  kcpt  his  word  with  great  puncluality. 
TheEng-  Thofc  two  priuces  fet  fail  together  for  Denm.ark, 
Ir^deSted,  though  with  very  different  intentions  ;  thofeof  An- 
and  Wales  Jaf  wcrc  not  more  pacific  than  Swein's  were  favage 
ttFZtgtd  and  hoftile  towards  the  Englifh  king.  He  left  a 
by  the  fleet  at  Southampton,  commanded  by  an  oliicer 
who  had  orders  to  prefs  the  payment  of  the  money  ; 
and  if  that  fhould  be  delayed,  to  right  himfelf  v/ith 
the  fword.  He  accordingly  demanded  the  imme- 
diate execution  of  the  treaty,  in  the  moil  peremp- 
tory manner  ;  and  as  Ethelred  found  great  difHculty 
in  raifmg  the  money,  he  conftrued  the  delay  into 
a  refufal,  and  refolved  to  renew  the  war.  Finding 
the  country  adjoining  to  his  quarters  in  a  pofture  of 
defence,  he  failed  round  the  Land's-end  of  Corn- 
wall, and  entering  the  river  Severne,  made  a  de- 
fcent  upon  Wales,  which  he  defolated  with  the  ut- 
mofl  cruelty ;  then  he  penetrated  into  Dorfetfhire, 
which  met  with  the  fame  deplorable  fate,  and  de- 
feated the  troops  that  were  raifed  for  the  defence  of 
the  country.  Having  ruined  and  pillaged  whole 
provinces  without  further  oppofition,  they  re-im- 
barked  and  failed  back  to  the  coail  of  Kent,  where 
an  effort  made  by  the  inhabitants  to  check  their  pro- 
grefs,  ferved  only  to  incenfe  them  to  a  greater  de- 
gree of  barbarity  and  revenge,  which  they  gratified 
with  the  moil  inhuman  brutality ;  and  what  com- 
pleted the  miiery  of  England,  a  fleet  equipped  by 
Ethelred  was  rendered  ufelefs  by  the  difcord  that 
prevailed  among  the  commanders. 

The 
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The  nation  was  then  upon  the  verge  of  ruin,  An.ch.g94. 
when  it  was  deUvered  for  the  prefent  by  the  dange-  '^f}^"^/'^ 
rous  fituation  of  Richard  II.  duke  of  Normandy,  harrafred  by 
who,  being  threatened  by  the  king  of  France  with  ^^'^  ^^"^^• 
the  lofs  of  his  dominions,  called  the  Danes  over  to 
his  afllftance.  By  this  accident,  Ethelred  gained 
a  remiffion  of  fome  months,  during  which,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  feem  to  have  taken  any  meafures 
for  the  protection  of  his  fubje6ls :  for  the  Danes, 
after  having  fecured  Richard  in  his  dukedom,  re- 
turned to  Britain,  which  they  found  as  defencelefs 
as  before.  They  again  ravaged  Wales,  over-raa 
WelTex,  reduced  Exeter,  and  filled  the  country 
with  fuch  confternation,  that  the  inhabitants  fled 
before  them,  and  the  king  was  feized  with  a  panic 
that  prevented  him  from  taking  the  field  in  perfon, 
or  forming  any  refolution  in  behalf  of  his  fubjeds. 
The  Danes  proceeded  without  let  or  moleilation, 
until  they  had  fubdued  the  ifle  of  Wight,  together 
with  the  counties  of  Hants  and  Dorfet,  where  they 
eftabliihed  magazines,  and  from  whence  they  made 
irruptions  into  the  neighbouring  diftridls.  While 
th^e  fouthern  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  thus  ra- 
vaged by  the  foreign  Danes,  the  northern  pro- 
vinces were  occupied  by  the  Englilh  breed  of  the 
fame  nation,  who,  inftead  of  fighting  in  defence 
of  what  was  now  their  country,  joined  their  coun- 
trymen, and  contributed  to  its  dellrutSbion. 
.  Ethelred  feeing  his  realm  reduced  to  this  mife-  Theongin 
rable  fituation,  obeyed  the  didates  of  his  fear  and  °^  ^"^^^  ^ 
defpondence,  and  fubmitted  to  pay  thirty  thoufand 
pounds  to  thofe  invaders ;  a  fum  that  was  raifed  by  a 
tax  diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Danegelt.  In  con- 
fideration  of  this  tribute,  the  main  body  of  Danes 
retired  to  their  own  country  ;  tho'  a  good  number 
chofe  to  fix  their  habitation  in  England,  where  being 
fupported  by  the  natives  of  the  fame  race,  they  be- 
came extremely  infolent  and  opprefiive,,  living  at 
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their  eafe  upon  the  labour  of  the  EngUfh,  who  were 
by  this  time  fo  difpirited  by  their  pad  misfortunes, 
that  they  durft  not  difobey  thofe  haughty  foreign- 
ers, to  v/hom  they  gave  the  appellation  of  Lord- 
Danes. 

Ethelred  findingby  experience  how  little  he  could 
depend  upon  his  own  fubjedls  in  fuch  calamitous 
conjunctures,  refolved  to  ftrengthen  his  hands  by 
an  alliance,  from  which  he  promifed  himfelf  alTift- 
ance  and  fecurity.     The  duke  of  Normandy  had 
hitherto  favoured  the  Danes,  who  were  indeed  his 
own  countrymen,  in  all  their  expeditions  to  Eng- 
land i  and  as  his  ports  were  exadlly  oppofite  to  the 
Britifh  coaft,  thofe  pyrates  found  great  convenience 
in  being  able  to  run  acrofi;  the  channel  occafionally, 
and  fecure  their  plunder  by  returning  to  the  Norman 
harbours.     Ethelred,  on  the  fuppofition  that  they 
would  not  only  be  deprived  of  this  advantage,  but 
alfo  diverted  from  attacking  his  dominions,   if  he 
could  form  a  ilrong  connexion  with  Richard,  fentam- 
bafTadors  to  demand  of  that  duke  his  fifter  Emma 
in  marriage ;  and  the  Norman  willingly  agreed  to 
the  propofal.     The  lady  was  brought  over  to  Eng- 
land, where  the  nuptials  were  folemnized  with  great 
fplendour ;  and  in  all  probability  Ethelred  might 
have  been  benefited  by  the  alliance,  had  not  he  de- 
feated all  the  purpofes  of  the  match,  by  contriving 
and  executing  a  moft  execrable  and  impolitic  plan, 
which  intailed  upon  him  the  hatred  of  the  Nor-* 
mans,  and  the  revenge  of  the  Danifh  monarch. 

,  Of  himfelf  he  was  weak,  fearful,  and  indolent  5 
therefore  we  are  to  fuppofe  that  he  was  inftigated  on 
this  occafion  by  the  advice  of  his  favourite  counfel- 
lors, Huna  general  of  his  army,  and  Edric  Streona 
duke  of  Mercia,  whofe  villainy  and  mifcondudl  had 
in  a  great  meafure  contributed  to  the  diftrefs  of  the 
nation.  Thefe  unprincipled  traitors  induftrioufly 
Itirniilated  the  king's  refentment  againft  the  Danes, 

who 
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who  lately  fixed  their  refidence  among  the  Englllh,  ^-  ^'  ^°°** 
by  exaggerating  the  pride  and  infolence  of  thofe 
people,  and' reprefenting  in  aggravated  colours  the 
outrages  they  daily  committed,  through  meerwan- 
tonnefs  of  opprefTion.  Having  roufed  his  refent- 
ment,  they  likewife  interefred  his  fear,  by  alarm- 
ing him  with  feigned  difcoveries  of  a  confpiracy 
thofe  Danes  had  formed  to  deprive  him  of  his  life  ; 
and,  while  his  pafTions  were  in  a  ferment,  propofed 
that  he  fhould  anticipate  their  defign  by  making  a 
general  maffacre  of  all  the  Danes  in  England,  ex- 
cept thofe  poffelTed  of  Eaft-Anglia  and  Northum- 
berland, who  were  too  numerous  to  be  maflered  by 
the  few  Englifh  refiding  in  thofe  countries. 

They  found  means  to  draw  fuch  an  agreeable  The  Danes 
profpedt  of  the  confequences  which  would  attend  ^re  ciudiy 
this  inhuman  facrifice,  that  the  impotent  prince 
agreed  to  the  propofal,  and  meafures  were  inflant- 
ly  concerted  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  The 
orders  were  fo  diftindt,  and  circulated  with  fuch  fe- 
-crecy,  that  the  miferable  viclims  never  dreamed 
of  the  horrible  vengeance  that  hung  over  their 
heads  ♦,  and  on  St.  Brice's  day,  the  time  fixed  for 
the  maifacre,  they  were  all  butchered  by  the  vin- 
diflive  Saxons,  without  diftindion  of  age  or  fex. 
It  was  not  fo  much  a  facrifice  to  liberty,  as  a  feafb 
of  carnage  to  gratify  revenge,  for  the  flaughter  was 
attended  with  circumftances  of  the  moft  favage 
cruelty,  llie  rufhan  Edric  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
in  this  fcene  of  blood,  by  an  adlion  for  which  his 
memory  muil  ahvays  be  held  in  horror  and  detef- 
tation.  The  peace  with  Swein,  king  of  Denmark, 
had  been  principally  effe(5led  by  the  mediation  of 
his  fifter  Gunilda,  who  had  embraced  the  chriftian 
faith,  and  married  count  Puling,  an  Englilh  no- 
bleman i  fo  that  file  confidered  England  as  her  na- 
tive country,  and  voluntarily  offered  herfelf  and  fa- 
mily as  hoilages  for  her  brother's  punctual  obferv- 
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I002.  ance  of  the  treaty.  From  that  day  fhe  Hved  under  the 
eye  of  Edric,  who,  from  meer  wantonnefs  of  bar- 
barity, devoted  this  unfortunate  princefs  to  death 
among  the  undiftinguifhed  crouds  of  her  country- 
men. He  commanded  her  hufband  and  children 
to  be  butchered  in  her  prefence,  and  herfelf  to  be 
transfixed  with  four  lances  -,  a  fate  Ihe  underwent, 
never  altering  a  feature  in  her  countenance,  after 
having  declared  that  the  ihedding  of  her  blood  would 
prove  the  ruin  of  the  Englifh  nation. 

Some  of  the  Danes,  more  prudent  than  the  reft, 
inftead  of  flying  to  churches  and  altars,  which  the 
Efnglifn  polluted  with  their  blood,  took  refuge  on 
board  of  a  velTel  j  and  hoifting  fail  for  Denmark, 
carried  the  news  of  the  mafiacre  to  Swein,  who  was 
determined  to  take  vengeance  on  the  perpetrators, 
even  before  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  fate 
of  his  beloved  fifter.  But  when  he  heard  the  par- 
ticulars of  her  deplorable  catafcrophe,  he  was  tranf- 
ported  with  the  moil:  furious  indignation,  and 
fwore  he  would  never  fit  down  in  peace,  until  he 
fhould  have  revenged  fuch  a  horrible  outrage,  with 
the  ruin  of  the  Englifh  nation.  He  forthwith  be- 
gan to  make  preparations  for  the  performance  of 
this  dreadful  oath.  He  ordered  all  the  men  at  arms 
within  his  kingrdom  to  affemble  at  a  certain  rendez- 
yous,.  and  invited  allfoldiers  of  fortune  from  every 
country,  v/ith  promife  of  ample  rewards  in  the 
plunder  or  property  of  England.  At  the  fame 
time  he  employed  an  infinite  number  of  artificers 
in  equipping  a  very  powerful  navy  ; .  and  as  the 
whole  nation  was  animated  with  a  furprifing  ardour 
of  refentment  againfl  the  Englifh,  he  in  a  very  lit- 
tle time  was  fupplied  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred 
well  appointed  veffels,  in  which  he  embarked  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  troops,  and  fet  fail  immediately 
A,  c,  1003.  on  this  important  expedition. 


After 
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After  a  fhort  voyage,  he  arrived  upon  the  coaft  ^-C-  -o°3* 
of  Cornwall,  where  he  landed  his  forces  without  Jh^er^of" 
oppofition,  and  ravaged  the  country  as  far  as  De-  Aifrk, 
vonfhire  y  then  he  invefted  the  city  of  Exeter,  the 
garrifon  of  v/hich  was  commanded  by  one  Hugh, 
a   Norman  ;    and  this  villain  betrayed  it  to  the 
enemy,  who  plundered  the  houfes,  and  afterwards 
razed  the  fortifications  to  the  ground.     Ethelred,  Hovcden. 
alarmed  at  this  event,  aifembled  an  army  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  conferred  the  chief 
command  upon  Alfric,  whom,  after  his  repeated 
treachery,   he  had  again  received  into  his  bofom. 
This   confummate  traitor  advanced  into  Hamp- 
Ihire,  to  v/hich  Swein  had  by  this  time  penetrated  ; 
and  the  two  armies  were  already  in  fight  of  each 
other,  when  Alfric  pretended  to  be  taken  fudden-  ' 

iy  ill,  and  ordered  his  troops  to  retire,  without 
hazarding  an  engagement ;  a  retreat  which  per- 
mitted Swein  to  pillage  Wiltfhire,  without  op- 
pofition, and  burn  and  deftroy  Wilton  and  Salif- 
bury,  which  was  the  fcene  of  his  fifler's  mur- 
der. After  having  thus  laid  wafte  the  country,  he 
returned  to  Denmark,  where  he  pafTed  the  winter ; 
but,  in  the  beginning  of  fpring  he  made  another 
defcent  in  Eaft-Anglia,  and  reduced  the  whole  city 

of  Norwich  to  aiheS.  Chron.  Sax. 

Ulfl<:etel,  governor  of  that  province,  prefented  ^}\%!i?'''^7 

*  .  .,  ^    r  1        1  ^      r  t'^i         i        ofUlfketel. 

mm  with  a  conhderable  lum,  on  condition  that  he 
ihould  fpare  the  reft  of  the  country  •,  but  notwith- 
ftanding  this  agreement,  he  furprifed  Thetford, 
which  underwent  the  fate  of  Norwich.  Ulfketel, 
incenfed  at  this  breach  of  faith,  aifembled  a  body 
of  troops,  and  took  poft  in  an  advantageous  fitua- 
tion  between  the  Danifh  army  and  their  ihips,  in 
order  tocut  off  their  retreat.  Swein,  being  apprized 
of  his  intention,  marched  back  immediately  to  give 
hini  battle  j  and  a  defperate  engagement  enfued, 

in 
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A,  c.  1003.  in  which,  though  victory  declared  for  the  Danes, 
FiorWig.  ^^^y  ftiftained  a  confiderable  lofs,  and  owned  they 
had  never  been  fo  roughly  handled  in  England  before. 
r/sSoLr  The  gallant  Ulfketel,  though  of  Danifh  extrac-" 
rcfpite.  tion,  was  the  moft  faithful  and  valiant  nobleman 
in  the  fervice  of  Ethelred,  who  was  betrayed  by 
his  own  fervants  in  fuch  a  manner  that  Swein  had 
fpies  in  his  court  and  even  in  his  council ;  while 
the  majority  of  the  nobles  were  either  corrupted  by 
the  Dane,  or  looked  upon  the  king  with  fuch  con- 
tempt, that  they  ferved  him  with  reludance  :  and 
the  clergy,  particularly  the  monks,  were  fo  avarir 
tious,  that  they  v/ould  not  contribute  to  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom,  but  pleaded  their  privileges  and 
exemptions,  as  if  the  Hate  had  enjoyed  the  mofl 
inguiph.  profound  tranquillity.  What  wonder  then,  that 
the  king  of  Denmark  fhould  over-run  the  greateil 
part  of  England,  without  controul.  He  accord- 
ingly defolated  Kent,  Suflfex,  and  the  provinces  of 
the  Weft  Saxons  ;  and  the  mifery  of  the  Englifh 
was  completed  by  a  dreadful  famine,  which,  how- 
ever, extended  to  the  enemy  likewile  :  fo  that  Swein 
accepted  of  fix  and  thirty  thou  land  pounds,  in  con- 
fideration  of  indulging  them  with  another  tempo- 
rary refpite. 
Etheired  'pj^g  Dancs  wcrc  no  fooner  departed,  than  Ethel- 

^'nuvy.  red  folemnized  with  great  magnificence  the  nuptials 
of  one  of  his  daughters  v/ith  the  perfidious  Edric 
Streon,  whom  he  had  created  duke  of  Mercia,  a 
traitor  devoted  to  the  Danes,  who  never  let  flip  one 
opportunity  of  betraying  the  interefts  of  his  mafter. 
A  year  being  elapfed  fmce  the  conclufiQn  of  the 
treaty,  Swein  fenc  a  number  of  fhips  to  demand 
another  fum  equal  to  that  which  he  had  received; 
pretending  that  it  was  an  annual  tribute,  which  the 
A.  c.  1007.  Englifli  had  obliged  themfelves  to  pay.  Ethelred 
and  his  council,  alarmed  at  this  -infolent  demand, 

and 
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and  forefeeing  no  end  to  the  impofition,  refolved  to  a-  ^'  ^^^J* 
employ  that  money  in  a  more  eifedual  manner  for 
the  protedlion  of  the  kingdom,  and  ordered  (hips 
to  be  built  with  all  poflible  difpatch  in  all  the  har- 
bours and  docks  of  England  ;  every  three  hundred 
and  ten  hides  of  land  being  obliged  to  furnilh  and 
maintain  one  vefTel :  fo  that,  in  a  very  little  time, 
he  was  m.after  of  a  larger  fleet  than  had  ever  be- 
longed to  any  of  his  predeceiTors.  Yet,  this  pow-  chron.  Sax, 
erful  armament,  which-rendezvoufed  at  Sandwich, 
was  rendered  altogether  unferviceable  by  the  difTen- 
fions  of  the  nobility,  who  had  not  virtue  or  confi- 
deration  fufficient  to  facrifice  their  private  animofi- 
ties  to  the  fafety  of  the  public. 

Wulfnoth,  father  to  the  famous  earl  Goodwin,  i^^^«"^^o"s 
was  falfely  accufed  by  Brightric,  brother  to  the  jiobUkyand 
traitor  Edric,  of  fomie  treafonable  practices,  and  *^^^^^^ 
knowing  that  he  could  not  exped  juflice  in  a  court 
where  his  enemies  prevailed,  he  retired  with  twenty 
(hips,  manned  by  his  adherents,  v/ho  refolved  to 
follow  his  fortune,  and  committed  depredations  on 
his  own  country.  Brightric,  tranfported  with  the 
rage  of  difappointed  refentment,  put  to  fea  imme- 
diately with  fourfcore  fhips,  in  puriuit  of  the  fugi- 
tive, and  was  overtaken  by  a  tempeil  that  drove 
the  greateft  part  of  the  fleet  afhore,  where  it  was 
burned  by  Wulfnoth.  This  quarrel  between  the 
admirals  produced  fuch  fa6lions  among  the  nobility, 
that  they  retired  from  court,  and  the  whole  navy 
was  dellroyed  or  difperfed  in  a  few  months  after  it 
had  been  equipped.  Fior.  \V:g. 

Mean  while  the  Danes  did  not  fail  to  take  the  Edrk's 
advantage  of  thofe  diforders  :  two  fleets  of  thofe  py-  *^g"g^"'^'^** 
rates  arrived  in  the  fpring,  under  the  command  of 
three  generals,  who  joining  their  forces  in  Kent, 
ravaged  the  country,  and  then  inveflied  Canterbury, 
which  would  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  had  not 
the  inhabitants  redeemed  themfelves  with  a  large 

fum 
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A.  c.  1007.  funi  of  money.  While  thefe  freebooters  were  em- 
ployed in  pillaging  Kent,  Ethelred  aflembled  an 
army  which  he  headed  in  perfon,  and  took  pofTef- 
fion  of  a  ftrong  poll,  with  a  view  to  intercept  the 
enemy  in  their  return  to  the  fea-fide.  As  the  troops 
were  fuperior  to  the  Danes  in  number,  advantage- 
oufly  pofted,  and  in  good  fpirits,  in  all  probability 
this  effort  might  have  been  attended  with  fuccefs, 
had  not  the  treacherous  Edric  Streon  prevented  the 
a6lion,  by  dilTuading  the  king  from  expofmg  his 
life  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle  againft  an  enemy  of 
fuch  approved  valour  and  experienced  cruelty. 
Alarmed  by  thefe  artful  infinuations,  the  timorous 
Ethelred  allowed  the  Danes  to  pafs  along  quietly 
with  their  booty,  which  they  did  not  immediately 
convey  to  Denmark,  but  fixed  their  winter-quarters 
in  the  iHe  of  Thanet ;  from  whence  they  made  di- 
vers incurfions  into  the  neighbouring  country,  and 
made  repeated  attempts  upon  London,  from  which, 
however,  they  were  always  repulfed. 

Ethelred  Hithetto  thcv  had  been  deftitute  of  cavalry,  as 

pays  tribute       ,,,  ^  j-r  r-ir 

again  to  thcy  had  no  accommodation  tor  traniportmg  hories 
the  Danes.  £j.qj^  Denmark  •,  but,  now  being  in  polfefTion  of 
Eaft-Anglia,  in  confequence  of  having  again  de- 
feated the  brave  Ulfketel,  duke  of  that  pro- 
vince, they  found  plenty  of  horfes,  on  which  they 
mounted  part  of  their  troops,  and  by  thefe  means 
foon  fubdued  the  counties  of  Eifex,  Middlefex, 
Hereford,  Buckingham,  Oxford,  Bedford,  Cam- 
bridge, Huntingdon,  Northampton,  Kent,  Surry, 
SufTex,  Hants,  Wilts,  and  Devon,  while  nothing 
remained  to  the  forlorn  Ethelred  but  London  and 
Canterbury :  nor  could  he  long  preferve  this  laft 
city  ;  for,  at  length  they  attacked  it  with  fuch  fury, 
that  it  fell  into  their  hands  ;  when  they  pillaged  and 
burned  it  to  afhes,  murdered  the  archbilhop  Alfage, 
and  flew  nine  out  of  every  ten  Auguftin  monks 
Sim.  Dun.    whom  they  found  in  the  place.     While  the  country 

thus 
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thus  groaned  in  defolation,  the  king  fummoned  a  a.c.  loit. 
council  of  the  nobles,  at  London,  to  deliberate 
upon  fome  meafures  to  remedy  the  calamities  of  the 
nation  ;  and  no  other  expedient  feemed  practicable, 
but  that  of  purchafmg  peace  with  another  fum  of 
money.  A  negotiation  was  immediately  begun 
with  the  Danes,  who  agreed  to  quit  the  kingdom 
on  the  receipt  of  eight  and  forty  thoufand  pounds  ^ 
and  this  fum  was  no  fooner  paid  than  they  retired 
with  their  booty. 

^  1?*.'      T       M 

The  reader  will  doubtlefs  be  amazed  at  the  in-  redrerto 
fatuation  of  this  unhappy  prince,  who  not  only  Normandy. 
employed  the  worft  of  traitors  in  the  firft  ofRces  of 
the  kingdom,  even  after  he  had  fuffered  by  repeated 
inftances  of  their  perfidy,  but  confented  to  impove-. 
rifh  his  country  by  railing  fuch  exorbitant  fums, 
which  far  from  fatisfying,  ferved  only  to  whet  the 
avarice  of  thofe  invaders,  and  encourage  the  re(t 
of  their  countrymen  to  engage  in  the  like  enter- 
prizes.     Scarce  had  the  Englifh  begun  to  taite  the 
happinefs  of  their  deliverance,  when  Swein  entered 
the  Humber  with  fuch  a  powerful  armament  as 
threatened  the  whole  kingdom  with  defolation.  He 
faw  not  the  lead  Ihadow  of  oppofition  in  making 
himfelf  mafter  of  Northumberland,  Eaft-Anglia, 
and  all  the  country  to  the  northward  of  Watling- 
ftreet ;  but  not  contented  with  thefe  conaueiis,  he 
took  hoflages  from  the  principal  towns,  and  leav- 
ing the  government  of  the  province  he  had  fubdued 
to  his  fon  Canute,  he  made  an  unfuccefsful  attempt   , 
upon  London  ♦,  from  whence  he  marched  into  Wef- 
fex,  which  he  plundered   at  his  leifure,  for  there 
was  not  the  face  of  an  enemy  to  be  feen.     Refolved 
to  reduce  London,  he  began  to  make  preparations 
for  the  fiege  of  that  city  ;  but,  while  he  was  thus 
employed,  the  unhappy  Ethelred,  feeing  there  was 
no  fafety  for  him  in  his  own  kingdom,  retired  pri- 
vately to  the  ifle  of  Wight,  from  whence  he  fen t 
2  his 
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A.aioi2.  j^is   two  fons  into  Normandy,  with  their  n:iother 
Emma,  in  order  to.  prevail  upon  Richard  to  afford 
him  refuge  in  his  dominions.     That  prince,  though 
he  knew  his  fifler  had  been  unworthily  treated  by 
Ethelred,  facrificed  his  refentment  to  his  miagnani- 
mity,  and  invited  the  Englifh  monarch  to  his  court, 
Sim.  Dun.  whcrc  hc  met  with  a  very  generous  reception.     As 
for  the  inhabitants  of  London,  they  thought  them- 
felves  at  liberty,  by  the  king^s  abdication  and  re- 
treat, to  provide  for  their  own  fafety  •,  and  as  the 
place  was  not  in  a  condition  to  fuftain  a  fiege,  they 
fubmitted  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  had  by 
sweinis       this  time  fubjeded  all  the  reil  of  the  kingdom ; 
proclaimed    apj(^  Swcin  was  proclaimcd   king  of  England,  in 
En?i^d.      which  there  was  no  perfon  fo  hardy  as  to  difpute 
A.C.1014.  his  title. 

Swein  dies  Thc  firft  a6t  of  fovereignty  he  exercifed  was  lay- 
ftid^Ethei-  irig  an  infuppor table  tax  on  the  people ;  but  he 
red  is  re-  did  not  livc  to  fee  it  exacted  ;  for,  in  a  few  months 
-after  the  furrender  of  London,  he  called  an  afTem- 
bly  of  his  principal  ofHcers  at  Gainfborough,  and 
died  fuddenly  before  the  council  broke  up.  The 
monks  pretended  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  the 
fpirit  of  St.  Edmund,  becaufe  he  threatened  to 
lay  under  contribution  the  monaftery  in  which  that 
monarch  was  interred  ;  but  in  all  probability  he 
v<as  poifoned  by  thofe  honeft  ecclefiailics,  who  be- 
gan to  perceive  that  he  would  pay  very  little  regard 
to  their  privileges  and  exemptions.  After  his  death, 
the  Danes  proclaimed  his  fon  Canute  king  of  Eng- 
land ;  but,  in  fpite  of  all  the  menaces  and  intrigues 
of  thofe  invaders,  the  Englifh  recalled  Ethelred, 
and  promifed  to  ftand  by  him  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  in  oppofition  to  the  Danes,  whofe  domi- 
nion they  could  not  endure.  At  firft  he  fufpeded 
their  fidelity,  but  fent  over  his  fon  Edmund  to  found 
their  intentions  ;  and  that  prince  met  with  fuch  a 
favourable  reception,  that  the  father  returned  to 

Eng- 
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England  amidft  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  peo-  '^•^-  ^°^i^, 
pie,  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  anew,  and  he 
on  his  part  promifed  to  amend  his  adminiftration. 

Such  was  the  ardour  of  the  Englifh  to  fhake  off  ^theired 
the  Danifh  yoke,  that  they  flocked  to  his  flandard  ^^nfT 
from  all  quarters  ;  and  in  a  little  time  he  found  Canute, 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  with 
which  he  marched  diredly  to  Lindfey  againfl:  Ca- 
nute, who  had  agreed  with  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  for  horfes  to  mount  his  cavalry.  He  was 
fo  furprifed  at  the  fudden  approach  and  a6livity  of 
Ethelred,  who  had  hitherto  been  dilatory  even  to  a 
proverb,  that  he  retreated  to  his  fhips  with  preci- 
pitation, and  fet  fail  for  Denmark,  leaving  his 
friends  at  Lindfey  to  the  mercy  of  the  Englifh 
monarch,  who  deftroyed  their  habitations,  and 
punifhed  their  perfons  with  the  utmofl  feverity. 
Canute,  before  he  directed  his  courfe  towards  his  chron.  Sax, 
own  country,  touched  at  Sandwich,  where  he  fent 
afhore  all  the  Englifh  hollages,  without  their  hands 
and  nofes ;  a  barbarous  mutilation  which  no  pro- 
vocation could  juftify.  It  w^as  not  fo  much  the 
•fear  of  Etheired's  arms  that  induced  him  to  leave 
the  kingdom  at  this  jundure,  as  the  ambition  of 
his  younger  brother  Harold,  who  at  his  father's 
death  had  attempted  to  afcend  the  throne  of  Den- 
mark, which  Canute  was  not  at  all  difpofed  to  give 
up  for  the  uncertain  profped  of  fucceeding  in  his 
defigns  upon  England. 

Ethelred  no  fooner  faw  himfelf  delivered  from  Morcartand 
the  Danes,  than  he  relapfed  into  his  former  indo-  ?il^i^'^^/* 
lence  and  mifcondu6l.  He  impofed  exorbitant  taxes, 
againft  which  the  fubje6ls  loudly  exclaim.ed  ;  and 
was  guilty  of  fuch  acts  of  opprefTion,  that  the 
people  began  to  defpair  of  his  promifed  reforma- 
tion. Morcart  and  Sigeferth,  two  noblemen  of 
Danifh  extradion,  who  had  been  always  faithful  to 
his  interefl,  were  now  facrificed  to  his  avarice.  Dur- 
j  •      ing 
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A.  c.  1014.  ing  the  feflion  of  a  general  council  at  Oxford,  Edrk 
the  execrable  duke  of  Mercia,  and  fon-in-law  to 
the  king,  employed  aiTalTms  by  whom  they  were 
murdered  ;  and  Ethelred  immediately  confifcated 
their  eftates  for  his  own  ufe,  as  if  they  had  been 
fairly  condemned  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  law ; 
while  Sigeferth's  widow  Algitha  was  fliut  up  in  a 
cloifter  ^  though  to  this  confinement  fhe  afterwards 
owed  her  elevated  fortune.  Edmund  the  king's  eldeil 
fon  chancing  to  pafs  by  the  monaftery  in  which  fhe 
was  immured,  had  the  curiofity  to  vifit  the  lady  of 
whofe  beauty  he  had  heard  a  very  favourable  re- 
.  port,  and  became  fo  enamoured  of  her  charms  that 

'he  married  her  without  his  father's  confent. 
Canute  re-  The  Calm  cnjoycd  by  England  after  the  retreat 
En"hnd.  of  Canute,  was  of  very  Ihort  duration  :  that  prince 
having'  lecured  himfelf  in  pofTeirion  of  his  paternal 
crown,  refumed  his  defign  upon  this  country;  and 
when  he  was  leaft  expedled,  landed  with  a  nume- 
rous body  of  forces  at  Sandwich.  Ethelred  him- 
felf being  indifpofed,  his  fon  Edmund  and  the  trai- 
tor Streon  duke  of  Mercia  took  the  command  of 
the  army,  and  the  prince  was  in  a  very  little  time 
convinced  of  the  treachery  of  his  brother  in-law. 
But,  as  he  durft  not  punifh  him  upon  the  fpot,  left 
he  fhould  incur  the  hatred  of  the  Mercians,  among 
whom  Edric  had  great  infiuence,  and  the  difpleafure 
of  his  father,  who  could  not  be  perfuaded  that  the 
duke  carried  on  a  treafonable  correfpondence  with 
the  enemy,  he  divided  the  army  into  two  bodies, 
that  he  might  have  the  opportunity  of  ading  fe- 
parately  from  fuch  a  perfidious  mifcreant,  who 
finding  himfelf  thus  baffled  in  his  favourite  aim, 
which  was  to  betray  Edmund,  pulled  off  the  maik, 
and  openly  declared  for  Canute.  If  his  defe6lion 
had  affeded  only  his  own  immediate  vafTals,  Ethel- 
red would  have  been  a  gainer  by  his  defertion  ,  but 

he 
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Ke  carried  off  a  confiderable  body  of  troops,  and  ^'  ^'  ^°h. 
forty  fhips  of  the  navy. 

Such  an  acceffion  of  power  to  Canute  enabled  J^  ^'^"^^" 
that  prince  to  execute  all  his  projeds  without  any  dice  of 
difficulty ;  and  the  Englifh  joined  him  in  crouds,  Etheired^ 
rather  than  be  involved  in  the  ruin  of  Ethelred, 
who  v/as  at  length  perfuaded  by  his  fon  to  put  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  his  army,  in  order  to  ilrike  fome 
decifive  blovv,  by  which  alone  he  had  any  chance 
of  retrieving  his  affairs*  The  prefence  of  the  king 
afld  the  popularity  of  Edmund  had  flill  fuch  in* 
fluence  among  the  Englifhj  that  great  numbers 
repaired  to  the  royal  ftandard  ;  and  as  they  were 
now  aduated  by  a  furious  kind  of  deipair,  the 
Danes  might  have  had  caufe  to  rue  the  encounter : 
but  this  opportunity  was  left  by  the  Ihameful 
cowardice  of  Ethelred,  who,  pretending  to  have 
difcovered  a  defign  of  betraying  his  perfon  to  the 
enemy,  retired  precipitately  to  London ;  and  the 
Mercians  refufino-  to  ferve  when  the  monarch  was 
no  longer  in  the  field,  the  army  was  fo  weakened 
by  their  fecefTicn,  that  Edmund  could  not  pretend 
tx>  hazard  a  battle  with  the  Danes. 

In  this  emergency  he  retired  to  the  North,  where  who  iles 
he  joined  Uthred  count  of  Northumberland,  who  atLond«ij* 
had  married  his  filler  Elfgiva,  and  ravaged  the 
provinces  v/hich  had  declared  for  the  Danes.  But 
Canute  did  not  leave  his  friends  long  expofed  to 
thefe  hoililities  ;  for  having  fubdued  the  greateft 
part  of  thefouthern  counties,  he  marched  to  their 
affiftance,  and  at  his  approach  Edmund  and  Uthred 
retired  into  Lancafhire*  Even  there  they  found 
themfelves  fo  hard  prefied  by  the  enemy,  that 
Uthred  fubm.itted  to  the  Danifh  king,  who  allowed 
him  to  enjoy  his  government  ^  but  afterwards  or- 
dered him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  appointed  a 
Daailli  governor  in  his  room..  Edmund  repaired 
to  London,  in  hope  of  prevailing  upon  his  father 

N^  7.  Y       '  to      ■ 


mund  Iron 
fide. 
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A.  c.  1014.  to  take  more  vigorous  meafures  -,  but  that  weak 

r  w:     P^i^*^^'  "who  formerly  feigned  himfelf  indifpofed, 

Sim.'  Dun.'  was  HOW  ficlc  in  reality,  and  expired  after  a  reign 

G.  MaJmef.  ^f  t^jj-ty  feven  years,  during  which  England  had 

been  afflided  with  the  moll  grievous  calamities  *. 

EDMUND    IRONSIDE. 

A.c.  1016.  T7  Thelred  having  refigned  his  breath,  the  citizens 
ctede/r"  "^  ^^  London  and  all  the  noblemen  there  prefent, 
his  Ton  Ed-  proclaimed  his  fon  Edmund,  who  had  already  given 
fignai  proofs  of  his  courage  and  capacity,  and  ac- 
quired the  furname  of  Ironfide,  from  the  ftrength 
of  his  conflitution  •,  and  this  young  prince  was  af- 
terwards crowned  by  Livignus  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury. But  the  reft  of  the  bilhops,  abbots,  and 
a  great  number  of  noblemen,  declared  for  Canute, 
to  whom  they  fwore  allegiance  at  Southampton, 
after  having  folemnly  renounced  the  race  of  Ethel- 
red.  Mean  while  Edmund  marching  into  Weilex, 
was  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  inhabitants  of 
that,  as  well  as  feveral  other  provinces,  and  found 
himfelf  in  a  condition  to  difpute  the  crown  with  his 
rival. 

Canute,  taking  advantage  of  his  abfence,  failed 
up  the  river  Thames^  in  hope  of  reducing  the  city 

*  Ethelred,  furnamed  the  Unready,  fecend,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  traitor 

on.  account  of  his  negligence  and  floth,  Edric  duke  of  Mercia  j    and  Edgina 

afccndcd  the  throne  when  the  king-  the  third,  was  wife  of  Uthred  couat 

dom  was  rich  and  flourifhing  ;  and  of  Northumberland.      His  ifTue   by 

left  it  at  his  death  utterly  impoveriflied  Emma  of  Normandy  confifted  of  two 

and  defolate.     By  his  firfi:  wife  Elgi-  fons,  Alfred  and  Edward,  whom  their 

VA,  he  had  Edmund,  who  fucceeded  mother  fent  into  her  own  country, 

him  on  the  throne  j  Athelftan,  who  immediately  after  their  father's  death  j 

died  an  infant  j  Edwy,  who  was  mur-  and  a  daughter  called  Goda,  who  firft 

dered  by  order  of  king  Canute  ;  and  married  Walter  count  of  Mantes,  and 

three  daughters ;  the  firft,  called  Ed-  afterwards  Euftachius  earl  of  Bou- 

giva,  married  an  Englifh  count,  who  logne. 


was  killed  in  battle  j    Edgitha,  the 
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of  London,  which  was  the  chief  refource  of  Ed-  a.  c,  lo^e* 
mund ;  and  from  which  he  had  been  formerly  re- 
pulfed  by  the  valour  of  the  inhabitants.     He  now 
turned  the  river  into  a  new  channel  on  the  Surry 
fide,  and  furrounded  the  whole  city  with  his  works  ; 
but  he  ftill  met  with  fuch  a  warm  reception,  that 
he  was  once  more  obliged  to  defiil  from  his  enter- 
prize,  and  marched  into  the  country  of  Weffex, 
where  he  hoped   to  find  Edmund  unprepared  for 
his  reception.     The  two  armies  met  at  Penne  in  Edmmid 
Somerfetfliire,  and  a  battle  enfuing,  Edmund  ob-  ,^^'"'/'" ''^^^ 
tained  the  vidtory  :  fo  that  Canute  v/as  obliged  to  Canute,  at 
retreat  to  Winchefter,  until  his  army  could  be  re-  3^^^"^^-^^. 
cruited ;  and  while  he  remained  in  this  place,  he  ihus. 
ordered  another  body  of  Danes  to  befiege  SaUf-  Fiorent. 

bury.  Sin..  Dun. 

Edmund's  army  being  confiderably  reinforced  in  a  defperate 
confequence  of  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  he  ^{^l^ 
marched  after  Midfummer  to  the  relief  of  that  city,  Sceorftan. 
and  was  followed  by  Canute,  llrengthened  by  the 
men  of  Hants  and  Wiltfhire,  and  a  great  number 
of  Englilh  under  the  command  of  the  traitor  Edric, 
and  two  noblemen  called  Algar  and  Almar.  Ed- 
mund, at  the  head  of  an  army  levied  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorfet,  and  Somerfct, 
waited  for  him,  at  a  place  called  Sceorftaa  on  the 
borders  of  Worcefter  ;  and  there  the  battle  began 
with  great  fury.  I'he  two  oppofite  princes  were 
well  matched  in  courage,  conduct,  and  experience ; 
and  both  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  ftrength, 
though  the  Danes  had  a  manifeft  advantage  in  point 
of  difcipline.  Never  was  battle  fought  with  more 
obftinacy  and  perfeverance.  It  laded  until  night 
parted  the  combatants,  and  next  day  was  renewed 
with  frelh  vigour.  At  length  the  Danes  feemed  to 
flag-,  and  the  vidtory  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  declared  for  Ironiide,  had  not  their  drooping 
courage  been  revived  by  a  ftratagam  of  the  perfi-- 

y  2  dious 
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A.C.1C16.  (Jious  Edric,  vs^ho,  cutting  off  the  head  of  one  Of- 
mer,  who  refembled  that  prince,  and  expofing  it 
on  the  point  of  a  fpear,  called  aloud  to  the  Eng- 
lilh  to  quit  the  field,  for  Edmund  was  flain.  This 
contrivance  would  have  anfwered  his  purpofe,  in 
difpiriting  the  Saxons  and  animating  the  Danes, 
had  not  Edmund  immediately  lifted  up  his  beaver, 
and  fhewn  himfelf  to  his  foldiers.  Having  taken 
this  neceffary  precaution,  he  rode  up  towards  the 
treacherous  Edric,  and  darted  a  javelin  at  him  with 
fuch  force,  that  though  it  miffed  the  traitor,  it 
pinned  his  next  man  to  the  foldier  that  flood  behind 
him,  and  both  fell  breathlefs  on  the  field.  This 
gallant  atchievement,  and  indeed  his  whole  beha- 
viour during  the  battle,  infpired  his  army  with  fuch 
vigour,  that  it  required  all  the  condudfc  and  intre- 
pidity of  his  antagonifl  to  keep  his  ground,  until 
the  fecond  night  fufpended  the  difpute.  But  Ca- 
nute, forefeeing  that  he  fnould  not  be  able  to 
maintain  a  third  fhock,  retired  privately,  by  the 
help  of  a  dark  night,  and  returned  to  his  fhips 
that  were  dill  in  the  Thames,  in  order  to  renew  the 

s;m.  Dun.   fiege  of  London. 

Edmund,  fenfible  that  he  was  in  no  condition, 
after  two  fuch  engagements,  to  march  immediately 
to  the  relief  of  that  city,  beleaguered  by  fuch  a 
number  of  Danes,  retired  into  Weflex,  to  repair 
the  damage  he  had  fuflained ;  and  in  this  interval 
Edric  alfailed  him  with  fuch  profeffions  of  fbrrow 
and  contrition,  and  promifes  and  oaths  of  future 
fidelity,  that  the  unv/ary  prince,  believing  him  fin- 
cere,  took  him  again  into  favour,  thinking  by  fuch 
an  acquifition  to  weaken  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
He  had  no  fooner  received  the  neceffary  reinforce- 
ments than  he  began  his  march  towards  Eondon, 
and  compelled  the  Danes  to  raife  the  fiege.  Pare 
of  their  army  embarked  on  board  of  their  fliips,' 
and  the  red  advaAced  up  the  river  to  Brentford,^ 
3  "  where 


f  dmund 
routes  the 
Danes  at 
Brentford, 
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where  the  gallant  Edmund,  pafling  the  river  in  the  ^  ^-  '°^^* 
very  face  of  their  troops,  attacked  and  routed  them 
with  great  flaughter.  After  this  adlion  he  returned  w.  Mai- 
to  Weflex,  and  Canute  feized  that  opportunity  to  '"^  * 
renew  his  attacks  upon  London ;  but  as  he  could 
never  block  it  up  entirely,  and  the  citizens  defended 
themfelves  with  extraordinary  valour,  all  his  at- 
tempts mifcarried.  Thus  baffled  he  embarked  his 
troops,  and  failing  into  the  river  Orwel,  that  di- 
vides EfTex  from  Suffolk,  laid  the  country  under 
contributions  ;  from  thence  they  direfted  their  courfe 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Medway,  and  landing  their 
horfe,  ravaged  the  whole  county  of  Kent,  until 
Edmund  being  informed  of  thefe  devaftations,  paf- 
fed  the  river  Thames  again  at  Brentford,  and  at- 
tacking them  at  Ottenford,  drove  them  before  him 
into  the  ifle  of  Sheppey.  Perhaps  this  day  might 
have  put  an  end  to  the  war,  had  not  the  traitor 
Edric  found  ineans  to  diffuade  the  vidtor  from  con- 
tinuing the  purfuit ;  fo  that  the  Danes  accomplifhed 
a  retreat  to  their  fhips,  and  were  wafted  over  into 
EfTex,  where  they  recruited  their  forces. 

Then  they  reinvaded   Mercia,    wreakino-  their  ^^"^""^/^' 

.'  1  •  1  ceive«  a  tej^- 

vengeance  upon  every  thmg  belonging  to  the  ad-  ribie  over- 
herents  of  Edmund,  who,  now  relblving  to  ftrike  aSwh  in 
a  decifive  blow,    advanced  againft   them  with  a  EfTex. 
flrong  army,  and  overtook  them  at  Ajfhdown  in 
Ellex.     Here  the  battle  joined  with  great  impetuo- 
fity,  and  the  Englifh  king  made  fuch  extraordinary 
efforts  of  perfonal  bravery,  that  victory  was  on  the 
point  of  declaring  in  his  favour,  when  the  infa- 
mous Edric  gave  way  with  the  whole  wing  which 
he  commanded  ;  a  circumilance  that  produced  fuch 
diforder  and  condernation  among  the  Englifli,  that 
all   the  endeavours  of  Edmund  proved  ineffectual 
to  reftore  the  fortune  of  the  day  :  his  army  was  to- 
tally defeated  •,  and  this  overthrow  was  the  more 
unfortunate,  as  the  befl  part  of  the  Englifh  nobi- 

y  3  lity 
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A.c.  ioj6.  ijty  perifhcd  in  the  battle,  and  among  the  reft,  the 
Hovend^*  brave  Ulfketel,  who  had  upon  fo  many  occafions 
Hift.  Ramf.  fignaUzed  his  courage  and  fidehty. 

'  This  ftroke,  fevere  as  it  was,  did  nqt  extinguifli 
the  hopes,  or  fubdue  the  fortitude  of  Edmund, 
who  retired  to  Gloucefter,  ahiioft  without  atten- 
dants ♦,  but  he  was  fo  much  beloved  and  admired 
by  his  fubjedts,  that  they  exerted  their  utmoft  power 
and  faculties  in  fupplying  his  wants  :  fo  that  in  a 
Yery  little  time  he  was  enabled  to  take  the  field 
againft  his  conqueror,  who  had  already  marched 
into  that  part  of  the  country,  to  prevent  him  from 
retrieving  his  affairs.  Thpfe  two  great  princes  were 
again  in  fight  of  each  other ;  but  no  longer  fo  for- 
ward, as  they  had  been  formerly,  to  engage.  They 
knew  that  another  battle  mull:  be  decifive,  becaufe 
the  vanquiihed  would  be  without  refource ;  and 
therefore  they  were  very  cautious  in  managing  this 
lail  Hake.  During  this  paufe  Edmund  is  fai4  to 
have  propofed,  that  he  and  Canute  fhould  decide 
t|ie  difpute  in  fingle  combat,  in  order  to  fpare  the 
effufion  of  blood ;  and  Canute  replied  to  the  pro- 
pofal,  that  if  the  bufinefs  was  only  to  manifeft  his 
perfonal  courage,  he  would  willingly  accept  the 
challenge  -,  but  he  apprehended  it  would  be  a  very 
unwife  and  impolitic  flep  in  hirn,  who  was  a  man 
of  a  fmall  diminutive  ftature,  to  rifque  his  life  and 
kingdom  upon  the  ifibe  of  a  duel,  with  a  pcrfon 
of  Edmund's  robuft  make  and  uncommon  agility. 
However,  as  his  antagonift  had  exprefi^ed  an  incli- 
nation to  fpare  the  elfufion  of  |3lood,  he  was  ready 
to  open  conferences  on  the  fubjedt  of  peace,  and 
would  leave  the  articles  to  the  determination  of  the 
Wakes  principal  officers  of  both  armies.  This  prqpofition 
cTnutrlnd  W'^s  eagerly  embraced  by  Edmund,  and  an  equal 
is  cruelly  numbcr  of  commiflioners  being  appointed  on  each 
piurdcred.  ^de,  they  afiTemblcd  on  the  little  ifiand  of  Alney, 
in  the  Severne  -,    and  after  a  fhort  conference,  a 

treaty 
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treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  and  the  kingdom  ^'  ^-  ^°'^' 
divided  between  the  two  competitors  *.     All  the 
country  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Thames,  together    . 
with  the  city  of  London,  and  part  of  the  antient 
kingdom  of  EfTex,  was  affigned  to  Edmund  ;  and 
all  the  reft  of  England  was  allotted  to  Canute. 
This  diviiion  was  approved  by  the  two  kings,  who  v/Tiiing-"' 
ratified  the  peace  by  oath  and  the  exchange  of  ar-  f^ord. 
mour  :  then  the  Dane  retired  to  his  own  dominions.     ""   °^^^' 
Edmund  did  not  furvive  this  convention  above  a 
month  ;  for  his  brother-in-law  Edric,  fearing  that 
his  ruin  would  be  a  necefTary  confequence  of  this 
treaty,  completed  his  treachery  by  fuborning  two 
domeftics  to  murder  the  king  at  Oxford.     Thus 
fell  the  gallant  Edmund  by  inglorious  hands,  be- 
fore he  had  reigned   a  full  year  ;  though  in  that 
fhort  period  he  had  exhibited  repeated  proofs  of  the 
moft  undaunted  courage,  invincible  fortitude,  con- 
fummate  prudence,  and  fublime  generofity.     The 
execrable  Edric  was  the  firft  perfon  who  carried 
the  tidings  of  Edmund's  death  to  Canute,  making 
a  merit  of  what  he  h^d  done  for  his  fervice  f . 

*  Huntingdon    and   Matthew    of  brace,  to  the  equal  joy  and  aiton'fh- 

Weftminfter  relate,   that  the   noble-  ment  of  both  armies.     The  articles 

men   of  each  army,  wearied  with  in-  of  the  treaty  were  immediately  fpeci- 

ceflant  war  and  fatigue,  declared  open-  fied  and  confirmed,  and  the  tv/o  kings 

ly,  that  as  Edmund  and  Canute  wanted  parted  In  amity. 

to  reign  fingly,  they  ought  to  fight  . 

/ingly,  and  decide  the  contention  be-  '  t  The  manner  of  his  death  i.  va- 

tweenthemfelves.     The  kings  bein^  rloully  reportea  j  feme  authors  aUe.ig« 

informed  of  thefe  clamours,  agreed  to  ^^""^  '^^  ^^°  ^^'''^'''''  ^'''^  ^^"  ^^"^ 

fight  in  fingle  combat,  and  the  ifland     P"^P°^^^  ^^'^"^  ^  ^^^^P  ^""^^  !"^"^^^' 

^r  Ai  •  >.  J  f      »u„  !•/!.  fundament  v;hile  he  was  eating  na- 

ot  Alney  was  appomted  lor  the  lifts,  ° 

rpi        ^1  ^-  t,M    .,    •  ture  ;  others  fav  the  faft  was  perpe- 

There  they  met  in  armour,  while  their  *•""">  ^'•"  ^     'J  r    r 

_/•    «.  •       1-     J    ..V.  r,.  trated  by  Edric's  own  fon  ;  while  a 

refpedtive   armies  hned  the  op  polite  ■'  ' 

^j        c  ^t.     •  1  1%.  c    •  third   fet  affirm  he  was  taken  oft  by 

fides  of  the  river,  and  a  molt  furious  -  .      .,iti/-L 

^      .  ^j        A^j/x^u-n  poifon.     Be  that  as  it  will,  ne  Jelt  by 

encounter  enfued.     At  1  aft  the  Dane,  i'         '  ^  n   i -r-j 

£  J-      u-    yi        .1-      1-     .a  J     1  r    J  his  wife  Algith?.,  two  Ions  called  hd- 
finding  his  ftrength  exhaufted,  deured  ^„ ,        , 

,  J  r  J  »■<-•        c  mund   and    Edward  :  and  a    naturaj 

a  parley,  and  propofed  a  partition  of  '  * 

the  kingdom  j  to  which  Edmund  con-     ^°"  ^^  ^^'^  "^^^  °^  ^^■^'•">''  '';}'''  ^'!' 
rented,  and  then  throwing  away  their     ^^erwards  put  to  death  by  Canutes 

Asrords,  they  ran  into  each  other's  em-     °^''^''' 

.       CANUTE 
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A. c.  1016.  /^^  ANUTE  was  (hocked  at  the  barbarity  of  the 


Canute  is      v^  murdcr  ;  but  he  difo-uifed  his  fentiments,  be- 

proclaimed  '  o  r  1  1 

king  of       caufe  he  had  further  occanon  for  the  traitor,  and 
England,      gygj-^  promifcd  to  exalt  him  above  all  the  nobility 
of  the  kingdom ;  an  equivocal  expreffion,  which 
was  literally  verified,  in  a  manner  widely  different 
from  Edric's  expedlation.    In  the  mean  time  Canute 
refolved  to  malce  himfelf  mafler  of  the  kingdom 
of  WefTex,  without  paying  zny  regard  to  the  title 
of  Edmund's  two  fons,  or  that  of  his  brothers, 
who  refided  in  Normandy  :  but  as  he  woulcj  not 
feize  it  in  quality  of  a  conqueror,  he  affembled  the 
ftates  at  London,  after  his  emiflfaries  had  tutored 
the  individual  members  in  private,  and  claimed  the 
fuccefTion  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  concluded  in  the 
ifle  of  Alney,  which  he  pretended  to  interpret  in  a 
fenfe  implying,  that  the  furvivor  fhould  inherit  the 
dominions  of  the  deceafed,  without  any  regard  to 
the  children  of  either.  The  flates  of  WelTex,  dread- 
ing the  profpeft  of  another  war,  and  yet  unwilhng 
to  injure  the  right  of  their  own  royal  family,  in- 
finuated  to  Canute,  that  they  would  willingly  con- 
fent  to  his  reigning  over  them  as  guardian  to  Ed- 
mund's eldeft  fon  :  but  he  refufed  to  accept  the 
crown  on  fuch  precarious  terms,   and  openly  de- 
manded in  the  alTembly,  of  thofe  who  had  been 
prefent  in  the  treaty,   whether  or  not  any  thing  had 
been  flipulated  in  favour  of  Edmund's  children  ? 
When  thofe  noblemen  replied,  that  their  names 
had  not  been  mentioned  on  that  occafion,  he  inter- 
preted this  (ilence  into  a  connrmation  of  his  claim  j 
and  there  was  no  perfon  prefent  who  had  honeity 
and  courage  enough  to  oppofe  fuch  a  palpable  ufur- 
pation,     "i^a^y  unanimouily  acknowledged  his  title, 

Ek 
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He  was  immediately  proclaimed  king  of  all  Eng-  ^'^-  ^^*^'" 
land.     The  Daniih  and  Engliih  noblemen  took  the 
oath  of  aile.o-iance,  and  he  was  afterwards  crowned 

.   ,  ^  rS  •:  Flor.  Wig. 

With  great  loiemnity. 

Immediately   after  his  coronation,    he  divided  ^.^"^^ 

^^^  r  -x  /r  diviacs 

England  mto  the  four  great  governments  ot  Mer-  Engbna 
cia,    Northumberland,  Eail-Andia,  and   Weffex.  ^"tofcuf 
The  firft  he  conferred  upon  the  infamous  Edric  j^ents. 
Streon  ;  the  fecond  he  gave  to  Eric  ;  the  third  was 
bellowed  upon  Turkel ,  and  he  referved  WeiTex  to 
himfelf,  without  appointing  either  duke  or  count  of 
that  province. 

As  he  very  well  knew  that  a  number  of  Englifh 
noblem.en  repined  in  their  hearts  at  his  acceffion  to 
the  throne,  and  that  the  people  in  general  were 
ilrongly  attached  to  the  race  of  Cerdic,  his  firft  aim 
was  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  his  new  fubje6ls  by 
popular  meafures  ;  and  to  take  the  firll:  opportunity 
of  removing  thofe  who  were  the  moft  likely  and 
capable  to  difturb  his  government.  With  that 
view  he  affeded  to  declare  that  he  would  make  no 
difference  between  Danes  and  Englilh  in  his  favours 
and  adminiftration  -,  and  then  publifhed  an  edid:, 
importing,  that  the  old  laws  fhould  be  obferved  in 
every  province,  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons  -,  excepting  however  the  provinces  of  the 
North,  which  were  almoft  wholly  peopled  with 
Danes,  who  had  been  long  governed  by  the  laws 
of  their  own  original  country.  This  appearance  of 
juftice  and  impartiality  had  great  weight  with  the 
people,  who  looked  upon  them  as  happy  omens  of 
peace  and  fatisfadlion  ;  and  every  mouth  was  filled 
with  the  praifes  of  this  equitable  prince,  who  feemed 
to  have  nothing  in  view  but  the  welfare  of  his  fub- 
jeds. 

Canute  having  fo  far  fucceeded  in  his  fchemc, 
refolved  to  rid  his  hands  of  the  two  royal  infants, 
believing,  that  whik  they  lived  he  fhould  never 

pofiefs 
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A,  c.  tcj6.  pofleis  the  throne  in  peace.    He  would  not  venture 
to  take  away  their  lives  in  England,  though  the 
traitor  Edric  would  have  gladly  undertaken  the 
tafk,  becaufe  their  death  would  have  been  natu- 
rally, laid  to  his  charge  y  and  fuch  a  fufpicion  might 
S"7h       -^^'^^  fapped  the  foundations  of  his  government. 
fesof  Ed-   He  therefore,  on  pretence  of  fending  them  to  tra- 
^""^^:^     vel,  committed  them  to  the  care  of  a  trufty  Dane, 
cjrdertobe    who  had  ordcfs  to  take  fome  effedtual  method  to 
murdered,    pj-^^gj^^  ^|^gj^  fj-om  returning  to  England. 

^rtSedb        '^^^^  minifter,  lefs  barbarous  than  his  mafler, 
SkJgo/  compafnonating  the  fituation  of  thofe  haplefs  or- 
isiagiiry.     p^ang^  inftead  of  carrying  them  to  Denmark,  ac- 
cording to  the  inilrudions  he  had  received,  con- 
veyed them  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  whom  he  had 
made  acquainted  with  Canute's  intentions.     That 
prince,  whatever  abhorrence  he  conceived  of  this 
inhuman  defign,  was  unwilling  to  incur  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  Canute,  by  entertaining  them  at  his 
court ;  he  therefore  fent  them  to  Solomon  king  of 
Hungary,  from  whom  they  met  v/ith  a  very  hof- 
pitable  reception.     Edmund  died  at  this  court,  but 
JLdward   married   the  queen   of  Hungary's  fifter 
Agatha,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  emperor  of  Ger- 
many,   by  v;hom  he   had  Edgar  Atheling, ,  and 
BrCT^pton,    Margaret,  afterwards  queen  of  Scotland.     There 
iiiil  remained  in  England  two  fons  of  Ethelred  II. 
one  legitimate,  the  other  a  baflard ;  though  both 
were  .known  by  the  name  of  Edwy.     Even  thefe 
Canute  looked  upon  as  obftacles  to  his  intereft,  and 
banifhed  from  the  kingdom  -,    the  firfl  however  he 
afterwards  recalled,  on  pretence  of  beftowing  upon 
him  marks  of  his  favour,  and  then  found  means  to 
deprive  him  of  his  life. 

But  he  could  contrive  no  fcheme  for  the  deflruc- 
lioa  of  Edm.und's  brothers,  Alfred  and  Edward, 
who  refided  with  their  uncle  Kichard  II.  duke  of 
Normandy,  and  might  be  one  day  enabled  by  that 

prince 
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prince  to  aflert  their  title  to  the  throne.     In  order  ^'  ^-  '°'^- 

*  ,  ,  ^  ,  -  Canute  mar- 

to  avert  that  clanger,  he  cncleavoured  to  engage  riesEmma, 

Richard  in  his  intereft,  by  demanding  in  marriage  ^^-^g^j^'j,^]^. 
his  fifter  Emma,  the  mother  of  the  young  princes, 
and  offering  his  own  fifter  to  the  Norman.  Ri-  a.c.  1017. 
chard  and  Emma  aflented  to  the  propofd  ;  and  the 
double  marriage  was  celebrated  accordingly,  to  the 
unfpeakable  chagrin  of  the  two  princes,  who  never 
could  forgive  their  mother  for  efpoufing  the  inve- 
terate enemy  of  her  firft  huiband,  and  much  lefs 
for  defrauding  them  of  their  right,  by  fubfcribing 
to  a  marriaore-contradt,  which  fettled  the  fuccef-  Y^'^t^^^ 

O  '  rlor.  Wig. 

fion  of  the  crown  upon  the  ifTue  of  the  marriage,  chron,  Sax. 
Canute  having  taken  thefe  precautions,  to  efta-  He  puts  the 
bliih  himfelf  firmly  on  the  throne  of  England,  ?^''°^•^' 
thought  nothing  v/as  now  wanting  to  render  his  au  ♦ 
thority  abfolute,  but  the  death  of  fom.e  noblemen, 
whom  he  dreaded  for  their  power,  or  hated  for 
their  difafFe^lion.  The  principal  of  thefe  v/ere, 
the  dukes  of  Mercia  and  Eaft-Anglia,  and  the 
count  of  Northumberland.  He  knew  Edric  Streon 
to  be  an  infamous  traitor,  upon  whofe  fidelity  he 
could  not  rely ;  and  therefore  doomed  him  as  the 
firft  vi(9:im  to  his  own  fecurity.  With  refpe6l  to 
this  wretch,  his  intereft  and  equity  in  a  very  little 
time  chanced  to  coincide  -,  for,  Edric  was  rafh 
enough  to  tell  him  in  public,  that  he  had  not  been 
rewarded  according  to  his  fer vices ;  and  in  parti- 
cular made  a  merit  of  having  taken  away  the  life 
of  Edmund,  in  confequcnce  of  which  Canute  had 
afcended  the  throne.  He  had  no  fooner  pro- 
nounced thefe  words,  than  Canute  reo-ardins;  him 
with  a  ftern  look,  "  Since,  fa  id  he,  thou  haft  owned 
"-^  thy  felf  guilty  of  that  execrable  treafon,  thou  ftand- 
'.^  eft  felf- con vided,  and  llialt  immediately  fuffer  the 
H  punilhment  thou  haft  deferved  by  fuch  an  atro- 
'?  cious  crime.*'  So  faying,  he  ordered  him  to  be 
l^eheaded  on  the  fpot  j  then  his  body  was  thrown 

iniQ 
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A.c,  1017.  j^i-o  ^i^Q  Thames,  and  his  head  fixed  upon  the  high- 
efl  part  of  the  Tower,  that  his  promife  to  Edric 
K«"^-^^s-      might  be  hterally  fuhSlled. 

Lays  a  Immediately  after  this  execution,  a  pretence  was, 

npo7thT     found  for  banilhing  Eric,  count  of  Northumber- 
nation.        |and  ;  and   Turkel,  duke  of  Eaft-Anglia,  fearing 
his  turn  would  be  the  next,  thought  proper  to  an- 
ticipate his  fate  by  going  into  voluntary  exile.     Se- 
veral other  noblemen  of  lefs  confideration  were  fa- 
crificed  to  the    king's  jealoufy,    and  their  offices 
filled  with  his  own  creatures  ;  and  now  being  fe- 
cure  from  all  check  or  controul,  he  ventured  to 
faddle  the  nation   with  a  tax,  for  raifing  eighty 
thoufand  pounds,  to  pay  off  the  arrears  of  the  Da- 
nifli  army,  the  greatefl  part  of  which  was  fent  back 
rior.  wig.    to  his  own  country.     Howfoever  grievous  this  tax 
chfon.sax.  j^^gj^j-  J3g^  ^}^g  Englifh  chearfuUy  contributed  to- 
wards an  impofition  that  would  be  the  means  of 
freeing  them  from  fuch  difagreeable  guefls  ;  and 
their  acquiefcence  in  the  king's  pleafure  was  in  a 
good  meafure  owing  to  their  comparing  the  prefent 
tranquillity  they  enjoyed  with  the  miferies  of  war 
they  had  fo  lately  undergone. 
He  makes  a      Canute,  having  thus  provided  for  the  peace  and 

voyage  to  '  cj  jl  ±       ^ 

Denmark,  fccurity  of  the  kingdom,  refolved  to  vifit  his  own 
country,  where  his  prefence  was  neceffary  to  profe- 
Gute  a  war  which  had  broke  out  betv/een  the  Danes 
an  Vandals.  He  accordingly  fet  fail  with  a  body 
of  Englifh  troops,  commanded  by  earl  Goodwin, 
and  accompanied  by  all  the  noblemen  whom  he 
thought  the  mod  likely  to  raife  diilurbances  in  his 
abfence.  He  arrived  in  Denmark  at  a  very  criti- 
cal conjundlure,  when  the  Vandals  had  adually  pe- 
netrated into  his  country ;  and  taking  the  field 
without  delay,  advanced  in  order  to  give  them 
battle.  But  during  the  nigiit  that  preceded  the  day 
fixed  for  the  engagement,  Goodwin,  at  the  head 
€>f  the  Engliili  troops,  charged  the  enemy  with  fuch 

impe- 
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impetuofity,    that  they  were  totally   routed  with  -^-  ^-  '^ao, 
great  flaughter  ;  and  Canute  in  the  morning  found 
a  victory  before  he  knew   any  thing  of  a  battle. 
This  exploit  endeared  the  Englifh  to  his  affediion,  Maimeib, 
and  raifed  Goodwin  to  fuch  a  degree  in  his  favour, 
that  he  gave  him  in  marriage  Thyra  his  filler- in- 
lav/,  and   m.aintaiined  him   iri  all   the  power  and 
fplendour  of  the  ducal  dignity,  at  a  time  when  he  ■ 
ilrove  to  reduce  in  others  that  exorbitant  authority, 
which  had  been  wrefced  from  the  crown  in  times  of 
trouble  and  confufion.  p^uJ^^* 

This  war  being  happily  finifhed,  he  returned  to  conciliates 
England,  and  henceforth  made  no  diftinflion  be-  theaffeaiou 
tween  Dane  and  Saxon,  in  the  diiiribution  of  his  liih^  * 
favours.  Juftice  was  adminiilered  with  the  utmoft 
impartiality,  and  tbe  people  enjoyed  peace  and  af- 
fluence under  his  equal  adminiftration.  Yet,  in 
order  to  recommend  himfelf  ftill  more  warmly  to 
the  affedlion  of  his  Englifh  fubjects,  he  built 
churches  at  all  the  places  which  v/ere  difiinguifhed 
by  the  flaughter  of  the  Saxons  during  his  ftruggle 
for  the  crown  :  he  erefed  chantries,  in  which  con- 
tinual prayers  were  faid  for  the  fouls  of  the  flain, 
repaired  fome  m.onafleries  which  had  fufFered  by  the 
Danes,  and  founded  a  new  convent  at  Bury,  in 
honour  of  St.  Edmund,  v/ho  had  been  murdered 
an  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  this  period,  by 
his  anceilors,  and  was  highly  reverenced  all  over 
England.  He  convoked  the  fiates  at  Winchefier, 
where  Thurkytel  was  outlawed  for  having  been 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  St.  Alfage  •,  and  many 
other  popular  laws  were  enacbed.  Thofe  of  Edward 
I.  were  tranflated  into  Latin  for  the  ufe  of  Den- 
mark-, and  Canute  redoubled  his  induflry  in  taking 
every  flep  that  could  render  him  agreeable  to  the 
Engiiih  nation.  About  this  period,  underflanding 
that  Anlaf  or  Olave  king  of  Norway  was  defpifed 
and  hated  by  his  fubjecls,  becaufe  he  reftrained 

them 
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A,  c.  1020.  them  from,  the  exercife  of  rapine,  to  which  they 
had  been  fo  long  accuftomed  j  he,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  their  difcontent,  fent  over  large  fum's 
of  money  to  corrupt  the  noblemen,  and  raifc  a 
ftrong  party  in  his  favour  :  but  before  he  could 
bring  his  proje6t  to  bear,  his  own  dominions  in 
Denmark  v/ere  invaded  by  the  Swedes.  Alarmed 
at  this  attempt,  he  fet  fail  for  that  kingdom,  and 
engaged  Ulf  and  Eglaf,  the  two  Swedilh  generals, 
who  defeated  him  in  a  pitched  battle ;  fo  that  he 
was  fain  to  return  that  fame  year  to  England.  He 
fucceeded  better,  however,  in  his  defigns  upon 
Norway,  whither  he  failed  with  ^  powerful  fleet, 
and  took  pofTefTion  of  that  kingdom,  while  Olave 
A.  c.  1030.  fled  for  refuge  into  Sweden.  About  two  years 
after  this  expulfion  he  made  an  attempt  to  recoveif 
his  crown  •,  but  being  deferted  by  part  of  the  forces 
he  had  aflembled,  and  overpov/ered  by  numbers, 
Sim.  Dun.    he  loft  his  life  in  the  battle  of  Stucklaflad. 

As  for  Canute,  notv^ithftanding  all  the  pains  h^ 
had  taken  to  eftablifh  his  authority,  a  confpiracy  was 
formed  againfl:  his  life,  by  one  Hacum,  a  Danifli 
nobleman,  who  had  married  his  niece  ;  but  it  was 
happily  difcovered,  and  the  traitor  fent  into  banifh- 
ment.      This  danger  was  fucceeded  by   another, 
which  had  like  to  have  been  attended  with  very 
Kobertduke  important  confequences.     The  dukedom  of  Nor- 
dvlmTnT  mandy  having  devolved  to  Robert,  fon  of  Richard 
that  Canute  JJ.  he  rcfolvcd  to  efpoufe  the  interefl:  of  his  couflns 
ttelo  Ai-^'  Alfred  and  Edward,  the  fons  of  Ethelred,  who  ftiU 
fredand      rcfided  in  that  country  ;  and  adually  fent  ambafl'a- 
dors  to  demand  of  Canute  the  inheritance  of  thofe 
princes.     His  embafly  being  difregarded,  he  equip- 
ped a  powerful  fleet,  in  order  to  invade  England : 
but  his  Ihips  were  fo  damaged  and  difperfed  by  a 
ftorm,  that  the  enterprize  mifcarried  ;  though  he 
flill  continued  to  make  preparations  for  a  fecond 
trial.     Canute  being  informed  of  his  intention,  and 

well 
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well  acquainted  with  his  great  power,  thought  -^^  ^-  ^^'^°' 
proper  to  temporize,  and  make  propolals  of  ac- 
comrtiodation.  He  even  offered  to  refign  feme  pare 
of  Weflex  to  the  princes,  during  his  own  Hfe  ;  and 
found  means  to  protrad  the  negotiation,  until  Ro- 
bert undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem.  The 
expedition  to  England  was  therefore  poftponed 
till  his  return,  which  never  happened,  and  his 
dukedom  devolved  to  his  bailard  fon  William,  who 
afterwards  mounted  the  Englifh  throne,  under  the 
name  of  the  Conqueror.  a.  c.  lo^r. 

This  florm  being  blown  over,  Canute  devoted  Canute 
his  chief  attention  to  works  of  piety  -  and  as  he  had  r^^^^^^ 
founded  his  power  in  blood,  he  fet  out  on  a  journey  Rome., 
to  Rome,  where  he  hoped  to  obtain  a  full  abfolu- 
tion  for  all  his  fins.  Even  in  the  execution  of  this 
religious  icheme,  he  did  not  forget  the  intereft  of 
his  people,  but  purchafed  an  exemption  from  toll 
and  duties  in  favour  of  the  Englifh  merchants  and 
pilgrims,  through  all  the  dominions  that  lay  in  his 
way.  He  likewife  obtained  from  the  pope  fome 
privileges  for  the  Englifh  college  in  Rome,  and  a 
mitigation  of  the  expence  incurred  by  metropoli- 
tans in  the  article  of  the  pall,  as  well  as  certain  fa- 
vours and  immunities  for  the  pilgrims  of  his  coun- 
try, who  went  to  viiit  the  tom.bs  of  the  apofLIes. 
Having  made  fumptuous  prefents  to  his  holinefs  and 
the  churches  of  that  capital,  he  returned  by  the 
way  of  Denmark,  and  on  the  road  fent  Livignus, 
abbot  of  Taviftock,  the  companion  of  his  travels, 
with  a  letter  to  the  Englifli  nobility,  exhorting  all 
iheriffs  and  magillrates  to  adminifter  jufbice  impar- 
tially, in  particular  to  prote(5t  the  poor  frorn  op- 
preflion  ;  and  fee  the  church-dues  regularly  paid  to 
the  clergy.  Nor  did  his  conduct  belye  his  profef- 
lions  •,  for,  when  he  arrived  in  England,  he  ordered 
all  the  Saxon  laws  to  be  inviolably  cbferved  •,  for- 
bad markets,  fairs,  and  other  fecukr  alTemblies  on 
^  Sunday, 
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Sunday,  and  enjoined  all  chriflians  to  come  thrka 
a  year  and  receive  the  eucharifl. 

The  laft  military  expedition  he  undertook  was 
againil  Malcolm  II.  king  of  Scotland,  who,  while 
he  poffeiled  the  county  of  Cumberland  as  heir  ap- 
parent to  the  Scottiih  throne,  had  refufed  to  contri- 
bute towards  the  Danegelt  raifed  by  Ethelred ;  and 
bravely  replied,  that  he  was  ready  to  pay  the  enemy 
with  (leel  but  not  with  lilver.  This  anfwer  incenfed 
Ethelred  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  employed  againfl 
him  the  armament  which  had  been  prepared  againft 
the  Danes,  in  walling  the  county  of  Cumberland  ^ 
but,  that  quarrel  was  compromifed.  When  the 
Danes  over-ran  England,  Malcolm  refufed  to  do 
homage  or  pay  tribute  to  their  kings,  whom  he 
confidered  as  ufurpers  •,  and  he  had  defeated  divers 
armies  of  that  kingdom,  who  had  landed  in  Scotland 
•with  their  families,  to  make  fettlements  in  the 
country  :  at  length  a  peace  had  been  concluded,  be- 
tween him  and  Canute,  which  was  inviolably  pre-^ 
ferved  by  the  Dane  till  fuch  time  as  he  found  it  con- 
venient to  forget  the  articles.  Malcolm^s  grandlbn 
Duncan,  a  prince  of  Qender  abilities,  was  now  prince 
of  Cumberland,  as  heir  apparent  of  the  Scottiih 
crown  ;  and  he  refufing  to  pay  homage  to  Canute^ 
the  Daniih  king,  after  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  af- 
fembled-an  army,  in  order  to  reduce  Cumberland 
hy  force  of  arms.  Malcolm,  in  behalf  of  his  grand- 
fon,  advanced  with  his  army  to  give  him  battle,  and 
a  furious  engage m.ent  would  have  enfued,  had  not 
the  prelates  and  noblemen  of  both  armies  interpofed 
their  mediation,  and  elfedled  a  peace  ;  by  which  it 
was  asreed,  that  Duncan  from  the  time  beino-  and 
all  his  fuccefTors  princes  of  Scotland,  Ihould  hold 
Cumberland  according  to  the  original  tenour,  and 
do  homage  for  that  fief  to  Canute  and  his  fuccefTors 
kings  of  England. 


After 


CANUTE    THE    GREAT. 

After  this  accommodation,  Canute  met  with  ^'  ^ 
nothing  to  diflurb  his  tranquilHty.  From  his  .con-  ^^"" 
quefls  he  derived  the  furname  of  Great  5  but  he 
merited  that  epithet  much  more  by  the  virtues  he 
manifefted  during  the  pacific  period  of  his  admi- 
niflration.  Though  he  had  fhed  an  ocean  of  blood, 
and  trampled  under  foot  all  laws  divine  and  hu- 
man, in  making  his  way  to  the  throne,  he  was  no 
fooner  eftabhfhed  in  the  regal  authority,  than  he 
feemed  to  change  his  diJpofition,  and  became  con- 
spicuous for  his  juftice,  piety,  and  moderation,  fo 
as  to  acquire  the  love  of  his  fubjedts  and  the  efleem 
of  mankind  *.  In  this  happy  fituation,  he  lived 
feveral  years,  and  at  length  refigned  his  being  at 
Shaftefbury,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
leaving  by  his  firft  wife,  who  was  daughter  to  the 
earl  of  Northampton,  two  fons  called  Swein  and 
Harold  ;  and  by  Emma,  who  furvived  him,  an- 
other named  Hardicnute,  and  a  daughter  called 
Gunilda,  who  was  married  to  Henry  III.  emperor 
of  Germany. 


w 

te  dies. 


*  Huntingdon  relates  an  inftance 
©f  his  behaviour  in  private  life, 
which  argued  his  good  fenfe-  and  ab- 
horrence of  flattery.  One  day,  while 
he  walked  on  the  fea-fhore,  accom- 
panied by  his  courtiers,  who  offered 
the  groileft  incenfe  of  aduk'tion,  and 
even  compared  his  power  to  that  of 
the  Deity,  he  ordered  a  chair  to  be 
placed  upon  the  beach,  while  the  tide 


was  making ;  and  fitting  down,  cora-* 
manded  the  fea  to  retire  :  but  being 
In  a  Httle  time  furrounded  with  wa- 
ter, he  rofe  up  and  chid  his  flatterers 
for  having  befl:owed  upon  him  thofe 
encomiums  which  were  due  to  God 
alone.  From  that  moment  he  never 
would  wear  the  crown,  but  ordered  it 
to  be  placed  upon  the  head  of  a  cruci- 
fix in  the  church  o/Winchefter, 
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HAROLD      I. 

A.  c.  1035.  (^  A  N  U  T  E,  before  his  death,  had  eftablifhed 
Partition  of  ^^^  his  foD  Hardlcnutc  on  the  throne  of  Denmark, 
betvveenH^  and  givcn  Norway  to  Swein ;  but,  as  he  had  not 
loid  and       mentioned  a  fucceflbr  for  the  kino-dom  of  England, 
mrdicau  e.  ^  ^ontefl  enfucd  among  his  children,  and  the  Eng- 
iifh  prelates  and  nobility  were  divided  into  three 
parties.    But  the  chief  difpute  lay  between  the  par- 
tizans  of  Harold  and  Hardicnute ;  the  firft  was 
efpoufed  by  all  the  Danes  fettled  in  England,  while 
the  Englifh  declared  for  Hardicnute  as  the  fon  of 
Emma.    The  contention  was  carried  on  with  fuch 
heat,  that  a  civil  war  had  well  nigh  been  the  con- 
fequence ;  but,  at  lafl  it  was  terminated  by  an  agree- 
ment, importing  that  the  country  to  the  northward 
of  the  Thames  fhould  belong  to  Harold,  and  Har- 
dicnute pofTefs  all  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  •,  and 
Emma.Enc.  that,  as  this  laft  was  abfent  in  Denmark,  his  mo- 
ther Emma  Ihould  refide  in  Winchefter  as  regent 
of  the  Weft-Saxons,  and  govern  the  kingdom  for 
her  fon   by  the  dire6i:ion  of  earl  Goodwin,    who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Englifti  nobility.     Harold, 
perceiving  that  this  nobleman  aded  with  unbounded 
authority  and  influence,    as  adminiftrator  of  his 
brother's  kingdom,  refolved  to  bring  him  over  to 
his  intereft ;  and  fucceeded  in  the  attempt  by  means 
v/hich  are  eafily  conceived,    when  we  know  that 
Harold  had  feized  all  his  father's  treafure. 
Goodwin's        Goodwin,  being  thus  engaged  in  his  caufe,  ma- 
intrigucs  in   nagcd   his  talents   for  intriaue  with  fuch  addrefs 


favour  ot 


.^v,^         --^--'-^         '--  '"""'t) 


Harold.  among  the  Weft-Saxons,  that  they  looked  upon 
tliemfelves  as  neglected  by  Hardicnute,  and  be- 
gan to  turn  their  eyes  upon  his  brother  Harold. 
Emma,  being  informed  of  thefe  tranfadlions,  and 
linding  lierfelf  incapable  of  fupporting  the  intereft 

of 
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of  Hardlcniite,  had  recourfe  to  difiimulation,  and  ^'  ^'  ^®3S' 
afFeded  to  withdraw  herfelf  intirely  from  worldly 
affairs,  vifiting  churches  and  monaileries,  and  em- 
ploying all  her  time  in  exercifes  of  devotion.     By 
this  conduct,  fhe  thought  fhe  had  effe (flu ally  lulled 
the  fufpicion  of  Goodwin,  who,  though   he  ilill 
governed   the  kingdom,  in  the  name  of  Hardic- 
nute,  employed  all  his  arts  in  private  to  flrengthen 
the  intereft  of  Harold.  Her  defign  was  to  bring  over 
the  fons  of  Ethelred  from  Normandy,  on  pretence  of 
a  vifit  to  their  mother,  in  hope  that  the  afFedlion  of 
the  Englifh  would,  by  their  prefence,  revive  infavour 
of  the  race  of  Cerdic.  When  fhe  exprefled  a  defire  of 
feeing  her  children,  Goodwin  immediately  perceived 
her  drift,  and  gladly  confented  to  gratify  her  inten- 
tion, with  a  view  to  recommend  himfelf  frill  more 
Urongly  to  Harold  by  the  murder  of  thofe  princes. 
Emma,  who  little  dreamed  of  any  fuch  inhuman 
defign,  wrote  a  letter  of  invitation  to  her  fons, 
whom  fhe  encouraged  with  the  hope  of  recovering 
their  inheritance ;    and  they  accordingly    arrived 
with  a  train  of  a  thoufand  Normans. 

The  hearts  of  the  Enghfh  v/ere  warmed  by  the  The  tragical 
appearance  of  thofe  princes,  defcended  from  their  '^^fjj^g^^j 
own  glorious  monarchs,  whofe  memory  they  held  fred. 
in  the  utmoft  veneration  ;  and  they  received  them 
with  fuch  cordiality  as  alarmed  the  traitor  Good- 
win, who  therefore  haftened  the  execution  of  his 
treacherous  defjgn.  He  had  feemingly  been  the 
moft  eager  of  all  the  noblemen  in  doing  honour  to 
the  fons  of  Emma  •,  but  that  princefs,  whofe 
maternal  fondnefs  rendered  her  wary  and  cir- 
cumfpe6t,  never  allowed  them  to  vifit  together, 
but  flill  retained  the  one  under  her  own  eye,  while 
the  other  was  entertained  by  the  noblemen  in  the 
country.  Goodwin,  finding  it  impradioable  to  en- 
tangle them  both  at  once  in  his  fnare,  refolved  to 
perpetrate  his  treaibn  upon  Alfred  the  eldell,  whom 

Z  2  he 
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A.  c.  1035.  i^Q  arrefted  with  all  his  followers  in  the  caftle  of 
Guilford,  by  virtue  of  Harold's  order.  Upon 
this  occafion  he  is  faid  to  have  tampered  with  the 
prince,  by  offering  him  his  interefl,  on  condition 
he  would  marry  his  daughter-,  and  that  Alfred 
having  rejeded  the  propofal  with  fome  expreffions 
of  difdain,  he  was  fo  incenfed  at  the  affront,  that 
he  ordered  the  unhappy  prince's  eyes  to  be  put  out, 
and  maffacred  fix  hundred  Normans,  by  whom  he 
was  attended.  He  then  conveyed  him  to  Ely, 
where  he  was  confined  to  a  monaflery,  in  which  he 
languifhed  for  fome  time  in  mifery  and  pain,  an^ 

Brompton.  ^htn  expired.  Edward,  being  apprized  of  his  bro^ 
ther's  fate,  was  by  the  care  of  his  mother  fent  pri- 
vately back  to,  Normandy  ;  and  Goodwin  finding 
himfelf  hampered  in  the  execution  of  his  fchemes, 
by  the  prefence  of  this  ambitious  and  intriguing 
princefs,  found  means  to  impeach  and  convid:  her 
of  treafonable  pradlices  againft  the  flate  ;  fo  that 
fhe  was  banilhed  from  the  kingdom,  and  took  re- 
fuge with  Baldwin  earl  of  Flanders,  who  generoully 
affigned  the  city  of  Bruges  for  her  abode  and  fub- 
fiflence. 

domuLlted       Goodwin,    being  now  abfolute   mafter   in   the 

under  Ha-  Idngdom  of  Wclfcx,  and  Hardicnute  ftill  delaying 
his  departure  from  Denmark,  that  infamous  mi- 
nifter  furrendered  his  power  into  the  hands  of  Ha- 
rold, who  was  proclaimed  and  crowned  king  of 
all  England.  This  prince,  who  was  furnamed 
Harefoot  from  his  agility,  no  fooner  mounted  the 
tsjirone  than  he  laid  a  tax  upon  the  people  for  the 
equipment  of  a  navy  to  prevent  invafions  -,  and  in 
all  probability  this  impofition  v/ould  not  have  pro- 
duced l^yrnuch  difcontent,  had  it  not  been  intended 
to  prevent  the  fuccefs  of  Edward,  whom  the  Eng- 
'>^  lilTi  confidered  as  the  true  heir  to  the  crown.     Not 

but  that  the  fen  of  Edmund  refiding  in  Hungary 
had  the  advantage  over  him  in  proximity  of  blood,. 
2^        '  yet 


%. 
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yet  he  was  at  too  great  a  diftance  to  have  any  cor-  ^'  ^'  i°35" 
refpondence  or  party  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  indeed 
the  EngHfh  would  have  eledled  any  prince  of  the 
moft  flender  pretenfions,  rather  than  be  governed 
by  Harold,  whofe  brutal  charafter  they  deteiled, 
and  whofe  authority  was  founded  intirely  on  the  in- 
tereft  of  Goodwin  and  his  affociates.  Normandy 
was  too  much  divided  during  the  minority  of  Wil- 
liam to  afford  any  confiderable  fuccours  to  Edward, 
whofe  genius  was  by  no  means  enterprifmg  ;  and 
therefore  the  Englifh  had  recourfe  to  Hardicnute, 
their  countryman  by  birth,  whom  they  conjured  to 
come  and  take  poffefTion  of  the  throne,  promifing 
to  fupport  his  claim  with  their  lives  and  fortunes. 
That  prince  feemed  at  length  to  wake  from  his  le- 
thargy, and  fitting  out  a  fleet  of  fixty  (hips,  fet  fail 
on  pretence  of  vifiting  his  mother  at  Bruges,  where 
while  he  refided,  he  was  bleffed  with  the  news  of  A"?'-  ^^c 
Harold's  death.  A.c.,040. 


HARDICNUTE. 


the  throne. 


TH  E  Danes  as  well  as  Englifh  unanimouily  Hardicnute 
joined  in  making  a  tender  of  the  crown  to  ^""^^^'^^ 
Hardicnute,  who,  at  his  arrival  in  England,  was 
received  with  the  moil  extravagant  demonftrations 
of  joy,  and  earl  Goodwin  diftinguiihed  himfelf  as 
the  firft  nobleman  who  did  him  homage.     The 
ceremony  of  his  coronation  was  fcarce  performed, 
when,  impatient  to  give  his  mother  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  deteftation  in  which  he  held  his  bro-. 
thcr  Harold,  by  whofe  order  her  fon  Alfred  had 
been  deftroyed,  he  ordered  the  body  of  the  deceafed 
king  to  be  dug  up,  decapitated,  and  thrown  into 
the  Thames,  where  it  was  found  by  fome  fifher- 
men,  and  privately  interred  in  the  church-yard  of 
St.  Clements  which  was  theDanifh  burying -ground. 

Z  3  Har- 
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A.  c.  104c.  Hardicnute's  next  a6b  of  fovereignty  was  the  impo- 
fition  of  a  grievous  tax  for  the  payment  of  his  navy, 
which  was  the  more  intolerable  as  the  nation  was 
threatened  with  a  famine.  This  meafure  produced 
univerfal  murmurs  through  the  whole  kingdom ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Worcefter  raifed  an  infur- 
reclion,  in  which  two  of  the  colledlors  loft  their 
lives.  The  king,  being  informed  of  this  outrage, 
ordered  Goodwin  duke  of  WefTex,  Leoftric  duke 
of  Mercia,  and  Siward  count  of  Northumberland, 
to  alTemble  a  body  of  forces,  and  revenge  the  in- 
fult,  by  deftroying  the  town,  and  exterminating 
the  inhabitants  ;    an  order   which    was  literally 

Sim.  Dun.  obeyed.  Thefe  were  marks  of  a  cruel  difpofition  ; 
though  it  muft  be  owned  that  Hardicnute  was  a 
pious  fon,  and  an  affectionate  brother  to  Edward, 
whom  he  invited  to  his  court,  and  entertained  with 
the  mod  cordial  hofpitality.  It  was  alfo  at  this 
Jundlure  that  he  celebrated  the  nuptials  of  his 
filler  and  Henry  III.  emperor  of  Germany,  with 
incredible  magnificence ;  though  that  lady  found 
herfelf  extremely  unhappy,  from  the  jealoufy  of  her 
hufband,  and  afterwards  obtained  a  divorce. 

By  this  time  the  Norman  intereft  triumphed  at 
the  Englifh  court,  in  the  prefence  of  Edward  and  the 
intereft  of  Emma,  who  had  not  yet  forgot  the  tra- 
gical death  of  her  eldeft  fon.  It  was  doubtlefs  with 
a  view  to  gratify  her  refentment,  and  pay  court  to 
Edward,  who  would  in  all  probability  one  day 
mount  the  throne,  that  Alfric  archbifhop  of  York 
accufed   Goodwin  of  being  an  accomplice  in  the 

r  ^^jnurder  of  prince  Alfred ;  and  Edward  demanded 

'•ip*^'"  juftice  accordingly.  Goodwin  found  means  to 
evade  the  danger  of  this  impeachment,  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  avarice  of  the  king,  whom  he  prefented 
with  a  magnificent  galley  curioufly  carved  and  gilded, 
and  manned  with  eighty  foldiers,  cafed  in  rich  ar- 
mour, with  magnificent  fwords  and  lances,  and  each 
of  them  a  golden  bracelet,  weighing  fixteen  ounces. 
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on  his  arm.     By  virtue  of  this  prefent,  he  was  per-  a.  c.  1040. 
mitted  to  purge  himfeJf  by  oath,  and  readily  fvvore 
he  had  no  hand  in  the  death  of  Alfred.  sim.  Dun. 

Hardicnute  did  not  long  enjoy  the  crown,  which  Hardicnute 
indeed  he  was  unworthy  to  wear.     He  was  a  flave  deSy."  '    ' 
to  all  his  pafTions,  and  particularly  addided  to  feaft- 
ing  and  drinking,  which  he  indulged  to  beaftly  ex- 
cefs.     Thefe  debauches  at  lafl  cofl:  him  his  life;  a. 0.1041. 
for  he  died  fuddenly  in  confequence  of  over- eating 
himfelf  at  the  wedding  of  a  Danifh  lord,  celebrated 
at  Lambeth;  and  his  death,  far  from  being  re- 
gretted, became  the  fubjed:  of  mirth  to  the  Eng- 
lifh,  who  diilinguifhed  the  anniverfary  of  it  by  the  g.  Maimef. 
name  of  Hock  Holiday. 


EDWARD     III. 

Surnamed  the  Confessor. 


EDWARD,  who  chanced  to  be  in  England  at  Edward m. 
the  time  of  Hardicnute's  death,  was  advifed  le'SoY ''" 
by  his  friends  to  have  recourfe  to  the  affiflance  of  Goodwin. 
Goodwin,  who  alone  was  able  to  fupport  or  defeat 
his  pretenfions.  By  this  time  indeed,  Goodwin 
had  engrolTed  fuch  power  and  influence  in  the  king- 
dom, as  no  fubjed  had  ever  poffefTed.  Befides  the 
dignities  of  duke  of  Weflex,  earl  of  Kent,  and 
high  treafurer,  veiled  in  his  own  perfon,  his  eldefl: 
fon  enjoyed  the  governments  of  Oxfordfhire  and 
Herefordfhire ;  and  his  great  wealth,  intereft,  and 
alliances,  had  rendered  him  more  than  a  match  for 
^ny  fadion  that  could  be  raifed  to  oppofe  his  de- 
figns.  It  was  therefore  a  falutary  advice,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  which  Edward,  who  a  few  months  be- 
fore had  profecuted  him  for  the  murder  of  his  bro» 

Z  4  ther, 
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A.  c.  1043.  il-^QYy  now  foUicited  his  interelt  in  the  mod  humble 
fupplications,  and  promifed  to  be  entirely  ruled  by 
his  dire61ions.  Upon  thefe  terms  Goodwin  efpoufed 
his  caufe  ^  and  after  having  obtained  his  promife 
that  he  would  marry  his  daughter  Egitha,  em- 
ployed his  intereft  fo  efFe6tually  in  his  behalf,  that 
he  was  proclaimed  king  of  England,  and  crowned 
Fior.  Wig.  |3y  Edfi,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  What  facili- 
tated this  event,  was  the  national  hatred  between 
the  Englilh  and  Danes,  which  at  this  time  was  in- 
creafed  to  an  implacable  degree  of  rancour,  by  the 
infolence  of  Hardicnute's  followers,  who  had  com- 
mitted fuch  outrages  of  all  forts,  that  the  people 
v/ere  no  fooner  apprifed  of  the  king's  death,  than 
they  took  to  their  arms,  and  butchered  or  expelled 
all  the  Danes  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Eng- 
land. Goodwin  feized  this  favourable  opportunity 
of  convoking  an  alTembly  of  the  Rates,  in  which 
with  an  eloquence  peculiar  to  himfelf,  he  expatiated 
on  the  miferies  which  that  people  had  entailed 
upon  the  nation  ,  and  when  their  minds  were  pro- 
perly v/armed,  he  prefented  Edward,  as  a  defcendant 
of  their  ancient  kings,  whofe  claim  would  be  fup- 
ported  by  the  whole  power  of  Normandy. 
By  whofe  His   remonitrances  had  the  defired  efFecl,  and 

•f.^nw,"^  united  all  the  fuffrages  in  favour  of  Edward  fur- 
named  the  Confeflbr,  a  prince  of  very  mean  parts, 
who  had  neither  capacity  to  rule,  nor  reiblution  to 
maintain  his  authority.  His  continual  attachment 
to  trifles,  his  want  of  difcernment,  and  timorous 
difDofition,  enabled  his  officers  and  domeftics  to 
impofe  upon  his  weaknefs,  and  encouraged  the 
governors  of  provinces  to  render  themfelves  abfo- 
lute  and  independent.  Earl  Goodwin  in  particular, 
gradually  ufurped  fuch  a  fhare  of  power  and  au- 
thority, that  he  was  more  confidered  than  the  king 
himfelf  j  and  no  doubt,  the  narrownefs  of  the  king's 
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genius  was  one  of  the  concurring  motives  which  a.  c.  1043. 
induced  him  to  fupport  his  claim  ;  becaufe  he 
knew  his  own  credit  would  rife  in  proportion  to  the 
incapacity  of  Edward,  under  whofe  name  he  ac- 
cordingly managed  the  whole  kingdom.  Not  but 
that  Edward  hated  Goodwin  in  his  heart,  both  as 
the  murderer  of  his  brother,  and  the  controuler  of 
his  own  authority  ;  and  this  doubtlefs  was  the  caufe 
of  his  averfion  to  the  accomplifhed  Egitha,  whom 
he  delayed  to  wed,  under  various  pretences,  until 
he  durft  no  longer  defer  the  performance  of  his 
promife,  left  he  fhould  incur  the  refentm.ent  of  her 
father  :  and  even  after  the  nuptials  were  folemnized, 
he  never  confummated  the  marriage.  As  he  had  g.  Maimef. 
not  courao-e  enough  to  avow  his  fentiments,  he  af- 
fe6ted  to  heap  favours  on  his  father-in-law ;  and 
this  impolitic  didimulation  increafed  the  power  and 
credit  of  Goodwin,  by  convincing  the  people  that 
he  was  beloved  by  his  fovereign 

Edward,  notwithftanding  his  titles  of  Saint  and  Hiscmeity 
Confefibr,  which  he  acquired  by  his  attention  to  ^^^^  E^JLma. 
the  formalities  of  religion,  was  a  ftranger  to  the 
chriftian  virtues  of  charity  and  forgivenefs,  as  well 
'as  to  that  natural  afte6lion  which  ufually  fprings 
from  the  ties  of  blood.  He  had  entertained  a 
grudge  againft  his  mother,  fince  the  day  fhe  efpoufed 
her  fecond  hufband  ;  and  all  the  efforts  ihe  made 
in  the  fequel  to  raife  him  to  the  throne,  and  fcreen 
him  from  the  praflices  of  his  enemies,  had  not 
been  able  to  deftroy  the  impreffion,  or  even  con- 
quer his  defire  of  revenge,  which  he  now  refolved 
to  gratify.  Without  paying  the  leaft  regard  to  her 
quality,  he  repaired  to  Winchefter,  where  fhe  re- 
fided,  and,  ftripping  her  of  all  her  treafures  and 
effects,  left  her  nothing  but  a  very  moderate  pen- 
fion  for  her  fubliftence ;  fo  that,  in  her  old  age, 
this  daughter  of  a  prince,  and  widow  of  two  great 
kings,   was  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  by  the 

cruelty 
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A.  c.  1043.  cruelty  of  her  own  fon.  Edward  was  not  yet  fa- 
Camden,  tlsfied  with  the  unnatural  vengeance  he  had  taken ; 
but  afterwards  is  faid  to  have  ordered  her  to  be 
tried,  for  having  carried  on  a  fcandalous  commerce 
with  Aiwin,  biihop  of  Winchefler.  Robert  the 
Norman,  afterwards  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  was 
her  accufer  \  and  as  he  could  not  prove  his  allega- 
tions by  evidence,  he  infifled  upon  her  proving 
her  innocence  by  undergoing  the  fiery  ordeal.  She 
accordingly  walked  blindfold,  over  twelve  burning 
plowfhares,  without  being  hurt,  to  the  aftonifh- 
ment  of  a  multitude  of  fpedtators. 
Swein  lofes  ^^  the  midft  of  thefe  laudable  avocations,  Ed- 
tiekingdom  ward  was  alarmed  with  an  account  of  mighty  pre- 
•i  orway.  p^j-g^i-'Q^g  making  by  Swein,  king  of  Norway  and 
Denmark,  to  affert  his  title  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, in  right  of  his  father  Canute.  The  country- 
was  immediately  put  in  a  poflure  of  defence,  by 
the  care  of  earl  Goodwin,  affifted  with  the  endea- 
vours of  LeofFric  duke  of  Mercia,  and  Siward  earl 
of  Northumberland ;  and  Gunilda,  niece  of  Ca- 
nute the  Great,  was  obliged  to  abandon  her  family 
and  leave  the  kingdom,  left  Ihe  fhould  hatch  fome 
confpiracy  in  favour  of  her  countrymen.  But,  this 
cloud  was  difpelled  by  a  war  that  broke  out  be- 
tween Swein  and  Magnus,  fon  of  Anlaf,  late  king 
of  Norway ;  in  confequence  of  which  rupture 
Si'm.  Du-  Swein's  armament  was  otherwife  employed.  Mag- 
nus not  only  recovered  the  crown  of  his  father, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Olave,  but  after- 
wards invaded  Denmark ;  fo  that  Swein  was  fain 
to  follicit  the  king  of  England  for  fuccour.  Good- 
win advifed  Edward  to  fend  fifty  Ihips  to  his  af- 
fiftance ;  but  this  propofal  was  io  warmly  oppofed 
in  council  by  LeofFric  and  Siward,  that  no  ftep  was 
taken  in  favour  of  Swein,  who  was  driven  from 
his  kingdom,  though  he  recovered  his  throne  after 
the  death  of  his  enemy.  The  troubles  of  Denmark, 

how- 
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however,  did  not  hinder  the  py rates  of  that  coun-  a.  0,1043, 
try  from  infefting  the  EngUfh  coafts.  A  body  of 
thefe  adventurers  arrived  at  Sandwich,  in  five  and 
twenty  veffels,  and  ravaged  the  country,  from 
whence  they  not  only  carried  off  the  plunder  which 
they  found,  but  even  the  people  themfelves,  whom 
they  fold  as  (laves  in  foreign  markets.  They  after- 
wards cruifed  upon  the  coafl  of  Effex,  pillaging 
the  country,  and  fpreading  terror  and  conflernation 
wherefoever  they  moved,  until  earl  Goodwin,  and 
the  other  two  noblemen  above-mentioned,  affembled 
a  body  of  forces,  and  repulfed  them  to  their  fhips 
with  great  conflernation. 

Thefe  enemies  had  no  fooner  difappeared,  than  a.  c.  ioaS* 
another  adventurer  alarmed  the  coafl.  This  v/as  Depreda- 
no  other  than  Goodwin's  fon  Swein,  who  had  been  ^°"^^  ^°°*" 
obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom  for  having  carried  wn,  tL 
off  an  abbefs,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured.  He  ^^  °f  . 
had  retired  to  Denmark,  in  full  confidence  of  ob- 
taining his  pardon,  through  the  interceffion  of  his 
father  ;  but  whether  Goodwin  was  willing  that  his 
Ion  ihould  fuffer  for  the  offence  he  had  committed, 
or  the  king  was  inexorable  with  regard  to  an  out- 
rage offered  to  religion,  the  young  count  found 
himfelf  difappointed  in  his  expedlation ;  and  re- 
folved  to  be  revenged  on  his  country  for  the  inflexi- 
bility of  the  king.  With  this  view  he  equipped 
eight  veffels,  and  committed  depredations  on  the 
EngHih  merchants  and  the  coafls  of  the  kingdom, 
which  he  plundered  and  burned  without  mercy. 
Goodwin  fearing  that  thefe  violences  might  incenfe 
the  king  againfl  him  and  his  family,  and  furnifh  a 
handle  to  his  enemies,  prevailed  upon  count  Beorn, 
fon  of  Ulphon,  by  Eftritha,  fifler  to  Canute  the 
Great,  to  employ  his  good  ofiices  with  Edward, 
in  favour  of  his  rebellious  fon  ;  and  that  nobleman 
obtained  his  pardon  upon  certain  conditions.  Then 
he  repaired  to  Swein,  in  order  to  make  him  ac- 
quainted 
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A.  c.  1046.  quainted  with  the  fuccefs  of  his  negotiation,  and 
perfuade  him  to  fubmit  to  the  king's  pleafure; 
when  that  brutal  pyrate,  fuppofing  the  count's  in- 
tention was  to  betray  him  into  the  hands  of  juilice, 
ilew  his  benefadlor  with  his  own  hand,  and  ordered 
his  body  to  be  thrown  into  the  fea.  This  bar- 
barous murder  retarded  the  accommodation  ,  but 
the  king  afterwards  pardoned  the  ruffian,  notwith- 
llanding  the  comphcation  of  his  crimes  •,  fo  much 
was  he  afraid  of  incurring  the  difpleafure  of  Good- 
win. Indeed  there  was  another  reafon  which  con- 
curred with  this  motive  for  taking  off  the  outlawry 
of  Swein  at  this  jundlure  :  another  fleet  of  Danifh 
freebooters  had  arrived  on  the  coafl,  and  were  actu- 
ally joined  by  the  traitor's  fquadron  ;  which  rein- 
forcement rendereathem  fo  formidable  to  England, 
Kog.  de  that  it  was  no  wonder  Edward  ufed  this  expedient 
Hov.  fQY  weakening  their  power. 

Edward's  >^o  part  of  Edward's  condud  gave  more  offence 
1^112'^^  to  the  Englifh  noblemen,  than  his  partiality  in 
iscrmans.  favour  of  thc  natives  and  cufloms  of  Normandy, 
where  he  had  been  educated.  The  Norman  lan- 
guage became  fo  fafhionable  at  his  court,  that  it 
was  fpoke  by  every  perfon  who  ftudied  to  infinuate 
himfelf  into  the  king's  good  graces i  The  govern- 
ment of  feveral  important  fortreffes,  and  many  pods 
of  great  honour  and  advantage,  were  beftovved  on 
thofe  foreigners  ;  and  fome  of  their  eccleliaftics  were 
preferred  to  EngUfh  biflioprics.  Among  thefe  was 
Robert,  a  monk  of  Jumieges,  firfl  eleded  bifhop 
of  London,  and  then  translated  to  the  fee  of  Can- 
terbury. This  prelate,  with  fome  learning,  pof- 
felTed  a  great  fund  of  cunning  and  infmuation,  by 
which  he  gained  an  afcendancy  over  Edward,  and 
counterballanced  the  credit  of  Goodwin,  who  loudly 
complained  of  being  mifreprefented  to  the  king  by 
the  meddling  prieft,  and  refolved  with  the  firfl  op- 
portunity to  deprive  his  majefty  of  fuch  an  offi- 
cious 
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clous  counfellor.  In  a  word,  thefe  two  courtiers  ^'  ^'  '°4«« 
hated  one  another  with  the  utmoft  rancour,  and  ^"^"^  * 
each  in  fecret  projedled  plans  for  the  deftrudtion  of 
his  rival ;  when  an  accident  happened  which  reduced 
the  earl  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  furnifhed  the 
king  with  an  opportunity  of  manifeiting  his  hatred 
to  that  infolent  nobleman. 

Euflace,  count  of  Boulogne,  who  had  married  ^•^•^°si« 

o       '  Euftace 

Edward's  fifter  Goda,  arrived  in  England  to  vifit  count  of 
his  brother-in-law,  who  received  him  with  great  ?°^''K"^' 
honour  and  affedion  -,  and  having  tarried  fome  days  the  inhabi- 
.at  his  court,  fet  out  for  Dover  in  his  return  to  J^"''^^ 
France.     A  fervant,  whom  he  had  difpatched  be- 
fore him  to  befpeak  lodgings  in  that  city,  happened 
to  quarrel  with  the  townfmen,  and  a  fray  enfued, 
in  which  he  loft  his  life.     The  count  and  his  at- 
tendants attempting  to  revenge  his  death,  the  in- 
habitants took  arms  :  and  both  fides  engaging  with 
great  fury,  Euftace  and  his  retinue  were  obliged  to 
retire,  after  having  loft  about  twenty  of  their  com- 
pany, and  flain  an  equal  number  of  the  Englifh. 
The  count,  exafperated  at  this  infult,  returned  to 
the  court  at  Gloucefter,  and  demanded  juftice  of 
the  king,    who   forthwith  ordered  Goodwin,    in 
whofe  government  the  tumult  happened,  to  march 
with  a  body  of  troops,  and  chaftife  the  offenders 
with  fire  and  fword. 

The  earl,  thinking  he  had  now  found  an  oppor-  Goodwin's 
t;unity  of  recommending  himfelf  to  the  Englifh  uTkkig.^'' 
nation,  and  of  being  revenged  on  the  Norman  arch- 
bilhop  at  the  fame  time,  flatly  refufed  to  obey  the 
king's  command  ;  obferving  that  the  Englifh  were 
not  ufed  to  be  condemned  unheard ;  and  that  the 
equitable  way  of  terminating  this  affair  would  be 
a  legal  trial,  in  confequence  of  which  the  guilty 
might  be  punifhed  by  law,  that,  as  earl  of  Kent, 
it  was  his  duty  to  proted  the  people  whom  he  was 
ordered  to  punifti  ^  and  that  the  refiftance  they  had 

made 
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A,  c.  1051.  made  was  in  their  own  defence,  againfl  an  infolent 
foreigner,  who  ought  to  be  furrendered  to  juflicc, 
and  fufFer  for  the  mifchief  he  had  done.  Edward^ 
though  fhocked  at  this  audacious  remonftrance, 
diflembled  his  wrath,  becaufe  he  wanted  the  finews 
of  vengeance  :  the  archbifhop  and  his  Norman 
friends  did  not  fail  to  blow  the  flame  of  his  refent- 
ment;  but  they  were  in  no  condition  to  fupport 
him  againft  the  power  and  interefl  of  Goodwin, 
Ihould  he  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  that  no- 
bleman. He  therefore  difpatched  emiffaries,  in 
whom  he  could  confide,  to  duke  Leoffric,  and 
count  Siward,  to  inform  them  of  Goodwin's  in- 
folence,  and  deiire  their  immediate  prefence  and 
afTiflance,  to  humble  the  pride  and  prefumption 
of  that  dangerous  fubjed:,  who  dared  to  brave  the 
royal  authority. 

Heraifes  a        '^^^^  ^^P  ^^^  ^^^  taken  fo  lectetly,  but   that  it 
army  ^d     rcachcd  the  ears  of  Goodwin,  who  refolved  to  be 
EdwiT      beforehand  with  the  king ;  and  with  the  affiflance 
of  his  fons  raifed  a  flrong  body  of  forces,   on  pre- 
tence of  marching  againft  the  Welfh,  who  had 
ereded  a  petty  fort  on  the  frontiers  of  Hereford- 
Ihire.    Having  thus  anticipated  Edward,  he  pulled 
off  the  mafk,  and  fent  deputies  to  that  prince,  de- 
manding that  he  would  without  delay  deliver  up 
Euftace  and  his  attendants  to  juflice,  and  expel  all 
the  Normans  from  the  kingdom  -,    otherwife  he 
would  profecute  him  with  all  the  rigour  of  war, 
Edward,  by  this  time,  backed  by  the  Mercian  and 
Northumbrian  forces,  made  a  fuitable  reply  to  this 
treafonable  declaration  ;  and  a  civil  war  mufl  have 
been  the  confequence,  had  not  Siward  and  Leoffric 
prevented  matters  from  being  brought  to  extre- 
mity, and  fet  on  foot  a  negotiation,  by  which  ic 
was  agreed  that  the  difputes   fliould  be  judicially 
determined  before  the  afTembly  of  the  Hates  at  Lon- 
don.    Mean  while  Edward's  army  was  reinforced 

from 
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from  different  quarters   by  all   the    nobility  who  A.C1051. 
hated  Goodwin  •,  and  at  the  appointed  time  the 
earl's  two  fons  marched  to  Southwark  with  a  nu- 
merous body  of  Weft-Saxons  ;  but  their  men  de-  Goodwin  h 
ferting  continually,  they  retired  before  the  deter-  ^^^^='^- 
mination  of  their  caufe,  and  Goodwin  and  his  five 
fons  were  condemned  to  banifliment. 

The  earl  himfelf,  with  Swein  and  Tofton,    re-  invades 
tired  to  Flanders,  while  Harold  and  Leofwin  took  !^"5il?** 

T-»    1  1  Willi  a 

refuge  in  Ireland  -,  and  Edward,  in  order  to  fatiate  ftrong  fleet. 
his  revenge  upon  the  whole  family,  not  only  be- 
ftowed  their  honours  and  employments  upon  other 
noblemen,  but  alfo  confined  the  queen  in  the  mo- 
naftery  of  Warewell,  after  having  ftripped  her  of 
all  her  jewels  and  effeds.  Goodwin  and  his  fons 
did  not  tamely  bear  their  exile  and  difgrace  ;  but 
finding  means  to  equip  a  good  number  of  fhips  at 
Bruges  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  their  fquadrons  joined 
near  Portland,  and,  failing  along  fhore,  were  rein- 
forced all  the  way  by  foldiers  from  the  country, 
and  fhips  from  the  Cinque-ports,  until  entering 
the  Thames,  they  advanced  to  London,  where  the 
king  was  provided  with  a  ftrong  fleet  and  army 
for  their  reception. 

But  both  fides  confifting  of  Englifh,    they  were  Anaccom- 
unwilling  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  modatioa 
countrymen  -,  and  the  bifhops  and  nobility  again  ^^^^^'^' 
interpofing,  effedled  an  accommodation.    Goodwin 
and  his  fons  obliged  themfelves  to  give  hoftages,  to 
be  kept  in  Normandy  as  pledges  for  their  good  be- 
haviour, in  confideration  of  being  reftored  to  their 
honours  and  eflates  ^  and  the  king  confented  that 
all  foreigners  fhould  be  expelled  the  kingdom.    To 
this  article  Edward  dffented  with  great  reludtance, 
at  the  prelfing  intreaties  of  Stigand  bifhop  of  Win-  , 
chefter,  who,  in  a  very  little  time,  reaped  the  happy 
fruits  of  his   fuccefs  :  for,  immediately  after  this 
agreement,  Robert  archbiihop  of  Canterbury  re- 
tired 
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tired  to  Normandy  ;  and,  being  baniihed  by  a  fen- 
tence  of  the  general  alTembly  of  the  ftates,  as  an  in- 
cendiary and  principal  caufe  of  the  late  troubles, 
Stigand  was  promoted  to  his  fee.  The  queen  was 
honourably  releafed  from  her  confinement :  Good- 
win was  formally  impeached  by  the  king  for  the 
murder  of  his  brother  Alfred,  and  acquitted  -,  his 
family  were  reftored  to  all  their  dignities,  and 
the  earl  became  more  powerful  than  ever.  Swein, 
however,  the  moll  profligate  libertine  of  his  age, 
in  order  to  expiate  his  guilt  in  the  treacherous  mur- 
der of  his  kinfman  Beorn,  undertook  the  voluntary 
penance  of  going  barefoot  as  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  was  llain  in  his  return  by  the  Saracens. 

The  tranquillity  of  England  being  reftored  by 
this  reconciliation,  the  king  was  vifited  by  William 
the  Baftard,  duke  of  Normandy,  during  v/hofe 
refidence  at  the  Englilh  court  Edward  took  all 
opportunities  of  manifefting  his  gratitude  for  the 
favours  and  proteftion  he  owed  to  that  prince  in 
A,  c.  1053.  his  adverfity.  It  muft  have  been  at  this  jundure, 
that  he  made  his  will  in  favour  of  William,  if  any 
fuch  deed  ever  exifted  ;  for  it  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  have  been  made  during  his  refidence  in  the  Nor- 
man court,  while  his  elder  brother  Alfred  was  alive, 
and  the  throne  of  England  occupied,  fo  that  he 
muft  have  had  a  very  faint  profped  of  fucceeding 
to  the  crown  -,  it  is  not  all  unlikely  that  Edward, 
who  had  no  ifTue  of  his  own,  and  very  little  affec- 
tion for  Edgar  Atheling,  the  grandfon  of  Edmund 
Ir'onfide,  and  who  in  his  heart  detefted  Goodwin, 
fhould  bequeath  his  throne  to  an  adlive  prince,  his 
friend  and  kinfman,  who  would  prevent  its  falling 
'  a  prey  to  the  exorbitant  power  of  that  haughty 
nobleman  %  yet  no  fuch  will  was  ever  produced, 
although  William  made  it  a  pretence  for  feizing 


the  Englilh  crown. 


Good- 
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Gaodwln's  power  increafed  every  day  to  ftiih  A  ^•^*  ^*53« 
degree  that  his  arrogance  became  quite  infupport-  ^-^/^^^^ 
able,  and  the  more  grievous  to  Edward,  as  he  had  deniy. 
found  means  to  banifh  from  court  every  perfon  in 
whom  that  weak  prince  repofed  the  lead  confidence. 
This  tyranny  however  at  lafl  expired  with  the  life 
of  that  imperious  nobleman,  who  was  fuddenly  de- 
prived of  the  faculty  of  fpeech  as  he  fat  at  dinner 
with  the  king  at  the  palace  of  Oldiham  ;  and  being 
carried  into  an '  apartment  of  the  palace,  died  in 
^hree  days,'  during  which  he   continued  fpeechlefs 
and  infenfible.     This  was  probably  no  other  than  Fior.  Wig, 
an  apopledlic   fit,  the  elFedl  of  age  and  infirmity; 
though  the  monkifh  writers  imputed  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  heaven,  affirming  that  the  king  having 
dropped  fome  hint  of  fufpicion  againft  the  earl  as 
an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  Alfred,  Goodwin 
exclaimed,  '^  May  this  m.orfel  be  my  laft,  if  I  was 
''  in  any  way  acceifary  to  the  death  of  that  prince.'* 
So  faying,  he  endeavoured  to  fwallow  it,  and  was 
choaked.     Thus  died  the  moil  powerful  fubjedl  a.c.  10^4; 
that  ever  England  faw.     He  was  fucceeded  in  ail  ing^^p^^* 
his  honours  and  employments,  including  the  ftew-  Peterb* 
ardfhip  of  the  houfliold  and  governments  of  Kent, 
Sufiex,  and  the  Weft -Saxons,  by  his  fon  Harold, 
who  was  obliged  to  refign  his  own  government  of 
the  Eaft-Saxons  and  Angles,  to  Algar  the  fon  of 
LeofFric.     Thus,  though  Goodwin  was  no  more, 
his  power,  intereft,  credit,    and  connexions,  ftill 
furvived  in  the  perfon  of  Harold,  who  was  not  fo 
proud,  infolent,  and  haughty,  as  his  father,  and 
behaved  to  the  king  with  appearance  of  refped:  and 
fubmiffion.     By  this  condud  he  hoped  to  efface 
the  impreflibns  of  hatred  which  the  king  preferved 
againft  his  family  :  but,  nothing  could  conciliate 
the  affe<fbion  of  Edward,  who  detefted  the  fon  as 
much  as  he  had  ever  hated  the  father,  and  dreaded 
him  more,  becaufe  Harold  had  made  himfelf  more 
N"*.  8.  A  a  popular 
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A.  c.  1054.  popular  by  his  honeil  dealing  and  affability;  for 
the  fame  reafon  the  king  ftill  wore  the  mall<.  of 
difiimulation. 

Siwai-d,  Timorous  as  this  prince  was  in  his  difpofition, 

count  or  -T  ,-'•.. 

Northum-  hc  found  himfclf  fo  far  happy,  that  his  dominions 
defeats'^*  Were  not  expofed  to  the  calamities  of  war,  though 
Macbeth,  he  was  not  a  little  alarmed  about  this  period,  by 
Macbeth,  ufurper  of  the  Scottiih  crown,  who 
threatened  to  invade  Cumberland.  That  bloody 
tyrant  had  murdered  his  lawful  king  Duncan,  who 
had  loaded  him  with  favours,  and  now  wanted  to 
dellroy  that  prince's  fon  Malcolm  Canmore,  who 
pofTeiTed  Cumberland,  as  eldell  fon  and  heir  appa- 
rent of  the  king  of  Scotland.  Macbeth  having 
rendered  himfelf  odious  to  his- fubjeds  by  his  cruelty 
and  oppreffion,  the  greateft  part  of  the  nobility 
follicited  Malcolm  in  fecret,  to  march  againft  the 
ufurper,  and  promifed  to  declare  for  him  as  foon 
as  he  ihould  crofs  the  borders  of  the  kingdom. 
This  young  prince  had  recourfe  to  Edward,  who 
fupplied  him  with  a  ilrong  body  of  forces,  com- 
manded by  Siward  earl  of  Northumberland  ;  and 
they  advanced  againft  the  ufurper,  who  gave  them 
battle,  and  was  defeated  after  a  very  defperate  en- 
p-asement,  in  which  O (born  the  fon  of  Siward  loft 
his  life.  When  the  count  underftood  that  he  was 
flain,  he  ,a&ed  if  his  wounds  were  before  ;  and 
being  anfwered  in  the  affirmative,  "Well  then 
"  (faid  he)  I  can. give  him  a  foldier's  burial." 
Macbeth  after  this  adlion  retired  to  the  Highlands, 
where  he  -was  deferted  by  his  fubjedls,  and  at  laft 
taken  and  flain ;  fo  that  Malcolm  afcended  his 
A.  c.  1055.  father's,  throne,  v^7ithout  further  oppofition.  Si- 
ward  did  not  long  furvive  this  glorious  expedition ; 
he  v/as  that  year  feized  v/ith  a  diftemper  at  York, 
which  reduced  him  to  the  grave.  When  he  found 
his  end  approaching,  he  called  for  his  armour, 
which  being  buckled  on,  he  faid,  "  Thus  iliould 

'^  a 
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*^  a  foldler  die,"  and  expired,  as  he  flood  upright,  ^-  ^•'"^ss- 
fupported  by  his  attendants.  ^^°^-  ^^s- 

His  government  was  beflowed  upon  Harold's  Aifgar  is 
brother  Tofton,  by  which  the  family  of  Goodwin  anTmakesa 
gained  a  great  acceflion  of  power  ;  though  Harold,  ^^eicentupon 
iiot  yet  fatisfied  with  his  good  fortune,  projeded    ^  ^"  * 
the  ruin  of  his  own  brother-in-law  Alfgar,  becaufe 
he  refented  the  king's  conferring  upon  that  noble- 
man the  offices  which  he  had  formerly  pofreiTed. 
Alfgar's  heat  and  indifcretion  laid  him  open  to  the 
fnares  of  Harold,  by  whofe  emiifaries  he  was  ac- 
cufed  of  holding  a  treafonable  correfpondence  with 
the  Welfh,  and  by  a  fentence    of  the  ilates  ba- 
nilhed  the  kingdom.      He  retired   into   Ireland,  ^^z'^h^^* 
where  he  found  means  to  raife  a  body  of  forces, 
"which  he  tranfported   into  Wales,  v/here  he  was 
joined  by  Griffith  prince  of  that  country  -,  and  thefe 
afTociates,  making  an  irruption  into  Herefordfhire,  • 
defeated  Raoul  de  Mantes,  governor  of  that  coun- 
ty :  but  they  were  afterwards  routed  by  Harold, 
who  of  his  own  accord  had  afiembled  his  vafTals 
to  check  their  progrefs.     Upon  this    occafion  he 
a6led  with   great  generolity,    and   employed   his 
whole  credit  in  procuring  the  pardon  of  Alfgar, 
who  being  reftored  to  his  ellate  and  honours,  was 
ever  after  firmly  attached  to  the  intereft  of  his  ^-^^  j^^^ 
brother-in-law%  a.  c.  1056. 

Harold's  behaviour  in  this  expedition,  added  to  Prrnce  Ed- 
his  infinuatinor  manners,  extended  and  increafed  his  ^^ardamves 

o  '  with  his 

popularity  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  people  began  family  from 
already  to  talk  of  him  as  the  moft  proper  perfon  to  ^"^-s^t- 
fucceed  the  king  upon  the  throne  of  England. 
Edward,  aroufed  at  thefe fuggeftions,  and  abhorring 
the  thoughts  of  a  fucceiTor  from  the  family  of 
Goodwin,  fent  for  his  nephew  Edward  from  Hun- 
gary, and  that  prince  arrived  in  England  with  his 
fon  Edgar  Atheling,  and  his  daughters  Margaret 
and  Chriflina,     Tiie  appearance  of  a  fon  of  their 

A  a  2  beloved 
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A,  c.  1056,  beloved  Edmund  Ironfide,  detached  the  Englifli 
iiuirely  from  the  intereft  of  Harold,  and  united  all 
their  aftedion  in  favour  of  their  own  royal  line  ; 
-  but  prince  Edward  died  foon  after  his  arrival, 
leaving  his  pretenfions  to  his  fon  Edgar,  who  was 
too  young,  weak,  and  inadtive,  to  avail  himfelf  of 
his  title.  The  fame  year  was  diflinguifhed  by  the 
death  of  Leoffric  duke  of  Mercia,  who  was  a 
,  nobleman  poiTelTed  of  many  excellent  qualities  *, 
and  by  his  fidelity  to  Edward  had  ferved  as  a 
counterpoife  to  the  power  and  ambition  of  Good- 
wain's  family.  He  was  fucceeded  in  his  dukedom 
by  his  fon  Alfgar,  through  the  intereil  of  Harold, 
whofe  hopes  of  afcending  the  throne  were  now  re- 
vived by  the  death  of  prince  Edward. 
Harold  vifits  Wlicthcr  this  nobleman  w^as  defirous  of  engaging 
k4ma^idy°*  William  duke  of  Normandy  in  his  interefl,  not 
knowing  the  private  agreement  between  king  Ed- 
ward and  that  duke,  or  that  he  wanted  to  effedt 
the  releafe  of  his  brother  Ulnoth  and  his  nephew 
Hacun,  who  had  been  delivered  as  hoftages 
for  his  father's  good  behaviour,  and  fent  into 
Normandy,  where  they  ftill  refided  -,  he  refolved 
to  jTiake  a  voyage  to  the  continent,  and  afked  the 
king's  permJfTion  to  follicit  the  duke  in  perfon  for 
the  liberty  of  his  relations,  whom,  as  Edward  pre- 
tended, he  had  refufed  to  releafe.  The  king, 
though  inceifantly  importuned  on  this  fubjedl,  lent 

*  No  lady  of  the  age  was  more  ce-  death  to  look  at  her  in  this  proceflion, 

I'ebrated  for  her  beauty  and   virtue,  Ihe  mouiited  a  horfc,  and  rode  through 

than  this  nobleman's  wife  Godina,  the  town  with  no  other  covering  than 

of  whom  it  is  reported,  that  in  order  her  long  hair  :  one  perfon  was  infti- 

to  redeem  the  inhabitants  of  Coventry  gated  by  his  curiofity  to  have  a  peep, 

from  a  tax  impofed   by  her  huiband,  for  which  he  was  immediately  flruck 

/lie  undertook  to  ride  naked  through  dead  with  lightening  ;    and  in  me- 

the  city  j  fuch  being  the  condition  of  mory  of  this   event  the  citizens  ftill 

their  exem.ptipn,  ftipulated  by  the  ca-  retain  a  kind  of  ftatue  on  the  fpot,  ia 

pnce  of  her  lord.  Accordingly,  having  the  attitude  of  peeping. 


firft  forbid  tlie  inhabitants  on  pain  of 


a 
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a  deaf  ear  to  his  intreaties,  becaufe  he  was  afraid  ^'  ^'  ^°5^' 
that  Harold  would,  in  a  perfonal  interview  with 
Wilham,  difcover  the  agreement  he  had  made 
with  that  prince,  relating  to  the  fuccefilon,  and 
embroil  him  with  his  own  fiibjecls  at  his  return. 
Harold,  finding  the  king  inflexible,  refolved  to 
take  that  liberty  which  Edward  would  not  grant, 
and  embarked  for  Rouen,  without  giving  the  king 
the  lead  intimation  of  his  defign  ;  but  he  was 
driven  by  ftrefs  of  weather  into  one  of  the  ports  of 
Picardy,  and  immediately  arrefted  by  order  of  the 
count  de  Ponthieu.  In  this  emergency  he  wrote 
an  account  of  his  misfortunes  to  William  duke  of 
Normandy,  who  demanded  him  from  the  count  in 
fuch  a  peremptory  manner,  that  he  was  fet  at 
liberty,  and  proceeded  to  Rouen,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  hofpitality ;  though  the  duke 
refolved  to  make  his  advantage  of  this  vifit.  He 
took  occafion  to  communicate  to  Harold  his  de- 
figns  upon  the  crown  of  England,  and  the  fecret 
contrad  between  Edward  and  him  upon  that  fub- 
jed: ;  and  as  he  was  not  ignorant  of  Harold's  views, 
gave  him  to  underftand  that  he  expelled  he  would 
refign  his  pretenfions.  The  earl,  who  had  never 
fufpedied  any  fuch  collufion  between  the  king  and 
the  duke,  finding  himfelf  in  the  power  of  the  lat- 
ter, thought  proper  to  diiTemble  his  fentiments; 
and  after  having  owned  with  an  appearance  of 
candour,  that  he  had  once  entertained  fuch  views 
before  the  arrival  of  prince  Edward  from  Hungary, 
now  faithfully  promifed  to  contribute  his  w 


OK 


intereft  in  behalf  of  William,  whofe  daughter  he 
demanded  in  marriage,  as  a  proof  of  his  attach- 
ment. The  duke  was  extremely  well  pleafed  with 
his  frank  manner  of  deportment,  though  he  obliged 
him  to  confirm  his  promife  by  oath,  in  prefenca 
of  the  flates  of  Normandy  and  fome  holy  relics, 
by  v/hich  he  imagined  the  obligation  was  rendered 

A  a  3  in- 
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A,  c.  1056,  inviolable  :  then  he  was  betrothed  to  William's 
daughter,  who  was  too  young  for  the  confumma- 
tion  of  marriage,  and  they  parted  to allappearance 
extremely  well  fatisfied  with  one  another.' 

He  no  fooner  returned  to  England,  however, 
than  he  forgot  his  oath,  and  redoubled  his  en- 
deavours to  baffle  the  defigns  of  William,  by  taking 
all  opportunities  of  increafing  the  national  preju- 
dice againft  the  Normans  i  of  ftrengthening  his 
Own  party  among  the  nobles  ;  and  of  recommend- 
ing himfelf  more  and  more  to  the  favour  and  af- 
fection of  the  people  :  while  Edward,  who  plainly 
perceived  his  aim,  took  no  pains  to  counteract  his 
projeCls,  having  no  connexions  that  he  valued  above 

Sim.  Dun.    ^^^  ^^^  peace  and  tranquillity,  which  he  determined 

M.  Weft,     if  poffible  to  prefer ve. 

Reduces  the       Immediately  after  this  tranfadtion,  Harold  had 

Weiih,  occalion  to  fortify  himfelf  in  the  efteem  of  the  Eng- 
lifh,  by  repelling  the  Welfh,  v/ho  had  renewed 
hoftilities  under  their  prince  Griffith,  and  render- 
ing them  tributary  to  the  crown  of  England. 
Neverthelefs  they  feized  the  firil  opportunity  of 
repeating  .  their  incurfions  ^  and  after  having  ra- 
vaged the  country,  retired  with  their  booty  to 
mountains  and  faftnelTes,  v/hich  they  deemed  in- 
acceffible  to  heavy- arm.ed  foldiers.  Harold,  feeing 
no  end  to  thefe  depredations,  but  in  the  deilrudion 
of  the  whole  race,  marched  againft  them  with  a 
body  of  light- armed  troops,  which  purfued  them 
among  their  hills  and  ferretted  them  out  of  their 
retreats,  while  his  cavalry  fcoured  the  plain  coun- 
try ;  fo  that  the  enemy  finding  themfelves  in  danger 
of  being  utterly  exterminated,  flew  their  gallant 
prince  Griffith,  and  fent  his  head  to  Harold,  as  a 
token  of  their  fubmiflion  :  upon  which  they  were 
forgiven,  and  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Ble- 

riof.  Wi'g.    thyh  and  Raywallon,  whom  Edward  appointed  to 

Sim.  Dun.   rule  ovct  them. 

No 
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Nor  was  Harold's  equity  and  moderation  lefs  ^'  ^-  ^^56. 
confpicuous  than  his  martial  accompHOiments.  JfonTn?"^^' 
His  brother  Toflon,  count  of  Northumberland,  popularity. 
having  been  expelled  from  his  government  by  the 
people  whom  he  had  grievouQy  opprefTed,  Harold 
was  ordered  to  re-eflabliili  him  and  chaftife  the  de- 
linquents. He  was  met  on  the  frontiers  by  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Northumbrians,  who  affured  him 
they  had  no  intention  to  rebel,  but  had  taken  up 
arms  merely  to  defend  themfelves  from  the  cruelty 
and  injuftice  of  a  rapacious  governor ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  they  enumerated  the  grievances  they  had 
fuftained  from  the  tyranny  of  his  brother,  from 
which  they  appealed  to  his  own  confcience  and  the 
king's  equity.  Convinced  of  Tofcon's  brutality, 
he  facrificed  his  affeftion  to  his  duty,  and  not  only 
reprefented  the  affair  in  its  true  colours  to  the  king, 
but  effeded  the  confirmation  of  Morcar  fon  to 
Alfgar  duke  of  Mercia,  whom  the  Northumbrians 
had  eledled  for  their  governor.  Mean  while  Tofton  Fior.  wig. 
retired  in  wrath  to  Flanders ;  after  having  com-  ^^^^^'  ^^^' 
mitted  an  a6lion  which  proves  him  to  have  been  a 
monfter  of  barbarity.  He  had  always  hated  his 
brother  Harold,  whom  he  one  day  collared  in  the 
king's  prefence  -,  but  the  conduft  of  that  nobleman 
in  this  lall  affair  had  exafperated  him  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  he  feized  fome  of  his  domeftics,  whom 
he  ordered  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  faked,  barrelled, 
and  fent  as  a  prefent  to  their  mafter.  The  difgrace 
of  Toflon,  far  from  weakening,  effe6lually  flrength- 
ened  the  intereft  of  Harold,  who  not  only  became 
the  idol  of  the  people,  from  this  lafl  inllance  of 
integrity,  but  alfo  reinforced  his  credit,  by  efla^ 
blifhing  his  friend  Morcar  as  duke  of  Northum- 
berland, in  the  room  of  a  worthlefs  brother,  upon 
whom  he  could  not  depend.  He  married  Algitha 
fifter  of  Morcar  and  Edwin  duke  of  Mercia  -,  fo 
that  thefe  countries,  together  with  his  own  duke- 

Aa  4  dom 
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A.  0.1056.  domof  WefTex,  being  fecuredinhis  family,  his  in- 
fluence and  power  extended  over  the  whole  kingdom. 

Edw^rd^s  While  Harold,  in  this  manner,  took  lone  ftrides 

towards  the  fucceffion,  Edward's  attention  was  en- 
grofied  by  the  dedication  of  the  cathedral  at  Weft- 
minfter,  which,  together,  with  an  adjoining  mo- 
nailery,  he  built  in  iht  place  where  an  old  church 
had  ftood,  that  was  founded  by  king  Sabert,  or 
rather  converted  into  a  chriftian  church,  from  a 
temple  in  v;iiich  the  old  Saxons  had  v/orfhipped 
Apollo.  That  this  ceremony  might  be  performed 
in  the  miOfl  Iblemn  manner,  he  convoked  a  general 
ajQembly  of  the  ftates  at  London;  and  was  taken 
dangeroufly  ill  before  they  w^ere  difmiiffed.  He 
had  made  a  vow  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome ; 
but  as  he  afterwards  found  it  inconvenient  as  well 
as  difagreeable  to  his  fubjeds  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
he  obtained  a  difpenfation  from  the  pope,  abfolv- 
ing  him  from  this  obligation  ;  but  he  thought  he 
could  not  employ  the  money  he  had  raifed  for  his 
journey  to  a  better  purpofe  than  that  of  building 
the  cathedral  and  monaftery  of  Wellminfter,  to 
which  he  granted,  by  charter,  the  privilege  of  a 
fandluary  and  other  valuable  exemptions,  which 
were  confirmed  by  the  aflembly  of  the  ftates  5  and 

Inguiph.  the  church  was  confecrated  to  St.  Peter.  This 
was  the  laft.  tranfaCtion  of  Edvv^ard,  whofe  indifpo- 
iition  had  greatly  increafed  before  the  confecration 
was  finifhed  ,  he  then  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and 
lay  in  a  delirium  for  three  days,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  he  recovered  the  ufe  of  his  reafon  ;  re- 
comm.ended  his  queen  as  a  virgin  to  the  good  of- 
fices of  the  nobility  ;  defired  fome  provifion  might 
be  made  for  the  fervants  who  had  followed  hirn 
from  Normandy  ;  and  directed  that  his  body  fhould 
be  buried  in  the  new  church  of  W^ftminfter  :  then 
sini.  Dnn.^  rccciving  thc  facrament,  he  refigned  his  breath,  in 
the  four  and  tvv'entieth  year  of  his  reign. 

3  Thus 
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EDWARD    III.  3^1 

Thus  died  Edward,  whofe  mental  qualities  did  a.  c.  1066. 
not  at  all  anfwer  to  the  dignity  of  his  peribn.     He  characieV^ 
was  weak,  indolent,  and   irrefolute,  and  the    at-  andindo- 
tachment  to  his  own  eafe  tended  in  a  great  meafure  '^^"* 
to  the   tranquillity  of  his  reign  •,  for  had  he  been 
adiive  in  his  refentment,  the  nation  mull  have  been 
expofed  to  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war,  from  the 
meafures  he  would  have  taken  to  gratify  his  hatred 
towards  Goodwin  and   his  family.    "  He  feem.s  to 
have  been  void  of  natural  afFeclion,  and  indeed  of 
every  other  paiTion  that  kindles  any  warm  emotion 
in  the  human  heart.     He  was  equally  free  of  pride 
and  oftentation,  moderate  in  his  appetites,  com- 
placent in  his  deportment,  charitable  to  the  poor, 
and  extremely  pun6lual  in  the  performance  of  all 
religious  duties  :  fo  that  he  acquired  among  the 
vulgar  the  title  of  Saint  and  Confeflbr,  by  which 
epithet  he  was  afterwards  canonized.     His  conti- 
nence, fo  much  extolled  by  the  monkifh  writers, 
feems  to  have  been  the  effed  of  conflitutional  fri- 
gidity.     His  prophecies  and  revelations   are   no 
other  than  the  dreams  of  fuperilition ;  and  as  for 
his  curing  fcrophulous  tumours  and  ulcers  by  the 
touch,  the  fenfible  part  of  mankind  is  by  this  time 
very  well  convinced  that  neither  he  who  exercifed 
this  apoltolical  funftion,  in  imitation  of  the  French 
kings,  nor  any  of  his  fuccefTors,  ever  contributed 
to  the  recovery  of  one  patient,  by  any  inherent  per- 
fonal  virtue  derived  from  heaven.     The  paflive 
humanity,  or  rather  eafmefs  of  his  difpofition,  ap- 
pears from,  fomie  private  incidents  of  his  life,  which 
are  very  often  more  characleriftic  than  thofe  tranf- 
adions  of  importance,  which  are   the   effedls  of 
counfel  and  deliberation.     One  day^  while  he  re- 
pofed  himfelf  upon  a  couch,  a  page,  who  little 
dreamed  that  he  was  in  the  apartment,  finding  an 
iron  cheil  open,  iilled  his  pockets  with  the  filver  it 
contained  5  but  not  fatistied  with  his  firft  booty, 

he 
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A.  c,  1066.  }^e  had  rccourfe  to  it  again  •,  when  the  king  thinking 
him  perhaps  too  unconfcionable,  "  Boy  (faid  he 
very  dehberately)  you  had  better  be  fatisfied  with 
v/hat  you  have  got;  for  if  HugoHn,  my  chamber- 
lain, Ihould  come  in,  you  will  lofe  the  whole,  and 
be  feverely  whipt  into  the  bargain."  Another  day 
being  at  the  chace,  in  which  he  delighted,  a  for- 
ward peafant  crofied  the  hounds  andfpoiled  his  di-- 
verfion  •,  upon  which  he  rode  up  to  the  clown  in  a 
great  pafiion,  exclaiming,  "  By  God's  mother ! 
fellow,  I  would  be  revenged  on  thee,  were  it  in 
my  power."  Before  the  reign  of  Edward,  the 
countries  of  WelTex,  Mercia,  and  Northumberland, 
were  governed  by  their  own  peculiar  laws  ;  but  he 
reduced  them  all  into  one  body,  and  ordained  they 
fhould  be  obferved  in  common  through  the  whole 
kingdom.  Thefe  were  called  Edward's  laws,  in 
contradiftindion  to  thofe  of  the  Norman  kings, 
whi<?h  were  introduced  in  the  fequel. 


Halting. 


HAROLD     II. 


HsroM 
siVends  the 


AROLD  had  taken  his  precautions  with 
fuch  dexterity,  that  Edward's  death  was  no 
fooner  known,  than  the  flates,  already  affembled,. 
unanimoufly  eleded  him  for  their  fovereign,  with- 
out paying  the  lead  regard  to  Edgar  Atheiing,  the 
heir  by  blood,  or  to  William  duke  of  Normandy, 
whofe  pretenfions  they  did  not  feem  to  know,  ^s 
they  were  not  publicly  declared.  There  is  great 
difagreement  among  the  authors  who  have  writ  the 
hiilory  of  this  period,  touching  the  manner  in  which 
Harold  afcended  the  throne.  Some  alledge  that 
the  citizens  of  London,  with  Harold  at  their  head, 
vifited  Edward  in  his  lafl  moments,  and  extorted 
his  nomination  of  this  earl,  even  after  he  declared 
that  he  had  already  appointed  WiUiam  duke  of 

Nor- 
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Normandy,  for  his  fuccefTor ;  and  others  affirm,  a.c.  ic65. 
that  after  Edward's  death  finding  there  was  a  difpute 
among  the  nobles  about  the  fucceffion,  he  feized 
the  crown,  which  he  placed  upon  his  own  head, 
and  intimidated  the  aflembly  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
they  gave  their  fufixages  unanimoufly  in  his  favour. 

Harold,  beino;  crowned,  began  his  reio-n  with  f^i^  gentle 
many  popular  acts  or  government.  He  paid  great  don. 
deference  to  the  clergy,  without  fhutting  his  eyes 
to  the  irregularities  of  that  order,  feverely  chaf- 
tifing  the  guilty,  while  he  beftowed  marks  of  his 
favour  upon  the  innocent,  by  confirming  their 
charters,  and  extending  their  immunities.  He  took 
the  moll  effedualr  meafures  for  an  impartial  admi- 
niflration  of  juftice  :  ordered  the  laws  to  be  revifed 
and  reformed,  and  exemplary  punifhment  to  be  in- 
flidted  on  robbers  and  difturbers  of  the  public  peace, 
who  had  thriven  under  the  lenity  of  the  lace  reign  ^ 
and  laftly,  he  made  preparations  for  defending  his 
territories  from  invafion  and  infuk. 

He  created  Edgar  Atheiing  earl  of  Oxford,  cul- 
tivated the  old  nobility  with  kindnefs  and  venera- 
tion, eafed  the  people  of  their  taxes,  and  took  fuch  * 
pains  to  fecure  their  property  by  wholefome  regu- 
lations, that  there  was  no  danger  of  his  authority's 
being  fhaken  by  domefiiic  troubles. 

Thefe  precautions  were  the  more  neceffary,  as  he 
was  not  only  threatened  with  a  defcent  by  William 
duke  of  Norjnandy,  but  hkewife  expofed  to  the  ma- 
iphinations  of  his  own  brother  Toflon,  who  refolved 
to  difturb  his  enjoyment  of  the  new  dignity  he  had 
acquired.  That  headftrong  implacable  exile,  being 
furnilhed  with  fome  fhips  by  his  father-in-law  the 
count  of  Flanders,  landed  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
which  he  laid  under  contribution.  Then  he  pil- 
laged the  coaft  until  he  arrived  in  Lincolnlhire, 
where  he  was  encoiintered  by  Edwin  and  Morcar, 
wh®  routed  his  troops,  and  obliged  him  to  take  re- 
fuge 
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A.  c.  io66.fy.rre  in  Scotland,  in  hope  of  being 'joined  by  Ha- 
rold Harfager  king  of  Norway,  whom  WilHam 
duke  of  Normandy  had  iniligated  to  ravage  the 
Engliili  coail,  and  keep  the  king  in  play,  until  he 
fnould  have  completed  the   armament  which  he 
was  then  preparing  to  allert  his  title  to  the  Eng- 
liih  crown. 
William,         xhe  duke  of  Normandy,  though  well  informed 
Normtndy,  of  all  thefc  popukr  tranfadions  of  Harold,  would 
demands  the  j^q*-  cjefift  from  the  enterprize  he  had  proje6led,  but 
carried  on  his  preparations  with  unremitting  vigour  ^ 
and  in  the  mean  time,  to  give  feme  colour  of  juf- 
.    tice  to  his  attempt,  he  fent  ambaifadors  to  demand 
that  Harold  v/ould  relinquiih  the  crown  in  his  fa- 
vour, and  to  denounce .  war  in  cafe  of  a  refufal. 
To  this  peremptory  demand  Harold  replied,   that 
William  had  no  fort  of  right  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land ;  for,  granting  that  the  late  king  had  difpofed 
of  it  in  his  favour,  fuch  a  difpofition  (if  any  fuch 
there  was)   could  not  take  place,  inafmuch  as  it 
was  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom, vrhich  reftridled  kings  from  beflowing  their 
crowns  according  to  their  own  caprice,  efpecially 
to  ftrangers.     With  refped:  to  himfelf,  he  had  been 
fairly  elefled  by   thofe  who  had  a  right  to  confer 
the  Sovereignty  \  nor  could  he  yield  the  crown  to 
any  other,  without  betraying  the  confidence  repofed 
in  him  by  his  fubje6ls.     As  to  the  oath,  which  he 
accufed  him  of  having  violated,    it  v^ws  extorted 
from   him  by  compulfion,  while  he  was  in  the# 
power  of  the  duke  •,  and  therefore  null  and  void, 
according  to  the  law  of  nations.     Finally,  he  gave 
him  to  underiland,  that  he  knew  how  to  defend  his 
right  again  ft  any  perfon  by  wl«m  he  Ihould  be  in- 
vaded :  an  anfwer  that  referred|the  difpute  to  the 
determination  of  war,  for  wlmh  both  parties  pre- 
Mat.  ?.th,  pared  v^ith  the  utmoit  diiigei^ 
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Duke  William i  in  order  to  raife  the  rums  necef-  ^'^'  ^°^^' 

m 
pre-, 


fary  for  defraying  the  expence  of  fuch  an  impor-  j^^es"'^ 


tant  enterprize,  convoked  an  aiTernbly  of  the  Nor-  parations 
man  dates,  of  whom  he  demanded  fubfidies.    But  EngklX" 
they  refufed  to  comply  with  his  propofals,  on  pre- 
tence that  Normandy  was  already  exhaufled  of  men 
and  money  by  the  late  wars ;  and  that  they   were 
not  obliged  to  ferve  in  foreign   expeditions,    in 
v/hich  the  interefl:  of  Norm.andy  was  not  imm.e- 
diately  concerned.     William,  difappointed  in  this 
quarter,    was  advifed  to  borrow  money  of  particu- 
lar perfons  ;  and  this  method  fucceeded  beyond  his 
wilh.     The  individuals  among  the  noblemen  and 
merchants  feemed  to  vye  with  each  other  in  con- 
tributing   towards    the    armament  -,    and   amiong 
others,  William  Fitzofborne  undertook  to  equip 
forty  vefTels  at  his  own  expence.    At  the  fame  time 
he  had  recourfe  to  fomeof  the  neighbouring  princes, 
who  advanced  money  on  the  contingency  of  having 
lands  affigned  to  them,  at  the  conqueil:  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  in  order  to  give  the  greater  fandlion  to 
his  undertaking,  he  obtained  the  approbation  of 
the  pope,  by  promifing  to  hold  the  kingdom  as  a 
fief  of  the  holy  fee.     That  pontiff  not  only  pro- 
vided him  with   a  confecrated  flandard,  but  alfo 
iffued   a   bull,    excommunicating    all  thofe   who 
fhould  attempt  to  interrupt  the  dake  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  defign.     Howfoever  the  pope's  appro- 
bation might*r  operate  in  his  behalf,  by  removing 
Ae  fcruples  of  the  Normans,  and  animating  them  to 
exert  their  v/hole  power  for  the  faccefs  of  the  expe- 
dition, it  feemed  to  have  no  effecSc  upon  the  fub- 
jedls  of  Harold,  who  prepared  a  powerful  navy, 
and  affembled  a  numerous  body  of  forces  to  cover 
his  kingdom  from  the  threatened  invafion  :  buc 
being  unwilling  to  burthen  his  people  with  un- 
neceffary    expence,    after  having    waited   feveral 
months  for  William's  arrival,  and  received  intel- 
ligence 
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A.  c.  1066.  ligence  that  he  had  poftponed  his  embarkation  to  the 
fpring,  he  unrigged  his  fleet,  and  disbanded  his 
army. 

The  king  of      It  was  at  this  junflure  that  the  poHtic  Norman 

wTin       engaged  the  king  of  Norway  to  make  a  diverfion 

Northum-    in  his  favour,  by  invading  the  north  of  England. 

Sfeiedf  Accordingly,  Harfager  arrived  with  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  fail  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  where 
he  was  reinforced  by  Tofl:on,  and  failing  up  the 
river,  they  landed  and  laid  waile  the  country  of 
Yorkfhire.  The  earls  of  Mercia  and  Northum- 
berland afl^embled  a  body  of  raw  undifciplined 
troops  to  oppofe  their  progrefs  ;  but  they  were 
routed  at  Fulford,  and  York,  fell  a  prey  to  the 
enemy.  Mean  while  Harold  being  apprifed  of 
Harfager's  defcent,  began  his  march  at  the  head 
of  a  royal  arm.y  to  check  the  career  of  the  inva- 
ders ;  and  the  two  armies  m.eeting  near  Standford- 
bridge,  fince  known  by  the  name  of  Battle-bridge, 
a  furious  engagement  enfued,  in  which  Harfager 
and  Toflion  were  killed,  and  almofl:  all  their  forces 
cut  in  pieces.  Thofe  who  efcaped  ov/ed  their  fafety 
to  the  perfonal  prowefs  of  a  brave  Norwegian,  who 
fmgly  defended  a  bridge  over  the  Derwent,  for 
three  hours,  againfl:  the  whole  Englilh  army,  during 
which  time  he  flew  forty  of  their  befl:  men  with  his 
battle- ax,  until  he  was  flain  by  an  arrow.  Harold, 
purfuing  his  vi6lory,  made  himfelf  maflier  of  a. 
great  many  Norwegian  fliips  that  lay  in  the  river 
Oufe  ;  and  at  lafl:  confented  to  an  accommodation 
with  Olave,  the  fon  of  Harfager,  and  Paul,  count 
of  the  Orkneys,  who  were  permitted  to  retire  with 
twenty  fliips,  in  conflderation  of  reflioring  the  booty 

Sim.  Dun.    they  had  gained,    and  paying  as   much  filver  as 

YoTicAire.    ^welve  fl:rong  men  could  carry. 

The  fame  of  this  viftory  did  not  contribute  fo 
much  to  the  confidence  which  his  fubje6ts  repofed 
in  his  valour  and  capacity,  as  his  unfeafonable  par- 
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fimony  hurt  him  in  the  opinion  of  his  army  :  for  ^-  ^-  ^'=^^' 
he  referved  to  himfelf  the  whole  booty,  which  was 
very  confiderabie,  with  a  view  to  convert  it  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  war  againft  the  Norman  ;  and 
though  this  was  a  laudable  defign,  formed  in  fa- 
vour of  his  fubjedls,  whom  he  was  loth  to  burthen, 
it  produced  great  dilTatisfadlion  among  his  troops, 
a  great  number  of  whom  deferted  the  fervice. 

While  he  was  thus  employed  in  the  North,  duke  The  Nor- 
William  fet  fail  from  St.  Valery,  towards  the  latter  CS^suffej^ 
end  of  September ;  and  after  a  lliort  paiTage  arrived  ^"^  p"^- 
at  Pevenfey  in  Suflex,  where,  leaping  alhore  from  L^Iej&xu 
the  boat,  he  fell  on  his  face,  a  circumftance  which 
might  have  difpirited  his  followers,  conlidering  the 
fuperftition  of  the  times,  had  not  one  of  his  foldiers 
converted  it  into  a  good  omen,  by  faying  aloud,  in 
a  jocofe  manner,  "  See  how  the  duke  takes  pof- 
feffion  of  England."  As  that  part  of  the  country 
was  quite  unfurnilhed  of  troops,  he  met  with  no 
oppofition  in  landing  \  fo  that  he  fortified  his  camp 
at  his  leifure,  and  then  fent  back  his  fhips  to  Nor- 
mandy, that  his  followers  might  have  no  refource 
but  in  their  valour.  After  having  refrefhed  his 
men  at  this  place,  he  advanced  along  the  fea-fide 
to  Haftings,  where  he  ordered  a  fort  to  be  built, 
and  publifhed  a  manifefto,  containing  the  motives 
that  induced  him  to  undertake  the  enterprize.  He 
faid,  he  came  to  revenge  the  death  of  prince  Al- 
fred, rcftore  -the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and 
a€ift  the  Englifh  in  punilhing  Harold,  who  had 
feized  the  crown  to  which  he  had  no  right,  in  di- 
red  violation  of  the  oath  he  had  fworn  at  the  Nor- 
man court.  But,  he  made  not  the  leafi:  mention 
of  Edward's  will,  which  might  have  had  fome 
fmall  weight  among  the  people  -,  whereas  the  rea- 
fons  he  afligned  were  fo  frivolous,  that  no  Englifh- 
man  would  enlifl:  under  his  banner.  Neverthelefs, 
he  forbad  his  people,  under  fevere  penalties,  to  ra- 
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A.  c.  1066.  v2LgQ  the  country,  or  infult  the  inhabitants,  whoni 

he  affedted  to  confider  as  his  own  fubjedls. 
rr^rarchcs  Harold  was  at  York  when  he  received  the  news 

agiiaithim.  of  this  invafion,  and  forthwith  began  his  march 
for  London,  where,  upon  reviewing  his  army,  he 
found  it  very  much  diminifhed  by  the  battle  with 
the  Norv/egians,  and  the  fubfequent  defertion  :  but, 
all  the  nobility  had  aflembled  about  his  perfon,  to 
pfter  their  fervices  on  fuch  an  interefting  occaiion. 
While  he  remained  in  this  city,  waiting  for  fome 
troops  that  were  on  the  march  to  join  him  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  William  fent  ambaf- 
fadors  to  him  with  another  infolent  meffage,  de- 
manding he  would  furrender  the-  crown  which  he  had 
fo  perfidiouQy  ufurped  ,  and  Harold  retorted  his  ar- 
rogance by  another  embaify  of  the  fame  nature,  to 
which  the  duke  made  no  anfwer.     The  Englifh 
monarch  having  alTembled  all  his  forces,  advanced 
againfl  the  Norman  army,  and  encamped  within 
feven  miles  of  Haflings,  where  they  were  pofled. 
While  they  remained,  at  fuch  a  fmall  diftance  from 
each  other,   on  the  eve  of  a  decifive  battle,  the 
Ipies  of  Harold   brought  fuch   a   report  of  the 
ftrength  and  difcipline  of  the  Normans,  that  the 
principal  officers  of  the  Engliih  army   began  to 
doubt  of  their  fuccefs.      And    Harold's   brother 
Gurth  advifed  the  king  to  defer  the  battle :  repre- 
fenting  that  the  Normans  would  be  diftreffed  by 
the  delay,  and  in  all  probability  obliged  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  at  the  approach  of  winter  ;  whereas 
the  Englifh  army  would  daily  increafe  :  but,  if  he 
was  determined  to  rifle  an  eng-ao-ement,  he  intreated 
Harold  to  retire,  that  in  cafe  the  troops  fhould  be 
defeated,  he  might  be  in  a  condition  to  attack  the 
vidors  with  a  frefh  body  of  forces.     The  king  re- 
jeded  this  advice  with  difdain,  declaring,  he  would, 
by  his  perfonal  behaviour,  convince  his  fubjedls  he 
was  worthy  of  the  crown  they  had  fet  upon  his 
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head ;  and  affirming  that  the  Normans  were  not  ^'  ^-  '°^^' 
liiore  formidable  than  the.  Norwegians,  whom  he 
had  fb  lately  conquered. 

The  duke  of  Normandy  perceivino;  that  Harold  The  duke 

1  .,  •I'll!  1  offers  him 

was  aetermmed  to  give  him  battle,  advanced  a  anaitema- 
little  way,  and  took  pod  in  an  advantageous  fitua-  Jjj^;^.J^^^^^ 
tion,  where  he  could  have  room  to  draw  up  his 
army  in  order  of  battle  ;  and  at  this  juncture  he 
abated  a  little  of  his  former  pride  and  ferocity* 
Conlcious  of  the  greatnefs  of  that  flake  which  he 
was  going  to  hazard,  he  fent  a  monk  to  Harold, 
offering  to  refer  their  difpute  to  the  determination 
of  the  pope ;  to  quit  the  kingdom,  provided  he 
would  do  him  homage  for  the  crown  ;  or  to  decide 
the  quarrel  in  fingle  combat.  To  thefe  proportions 
Harold  replied,  that  he  was  not  fo  fimple  as  to 
fubmit  to  the  arbitration  of  the  pope,  who  had  al- 
ready declared  himfelf  a  party  ;  that  he  fcorned  to 
hold  the  crown  of  England  dependent  on  any  prince 
whatever  •,  nor  would  he  put  his  kingdom  on  the 
ilTue  of  a  fingle  combat,  in  which,  though  he 
fhould  obtain  the  vidiory,  he  could  reap  no  folid 
advantage.  He  therefore  told  the  meffenger  that 
God  would  next  day  decide  between  him  and  his 
adverfary. 

That  night  was  fpent  in  feafdng  and  mirth  by  the 
Knglifh,  who  feemed  confident  of  fuccefs  ;  v/hile  the 
Normans  were  employed  in  prayer  and  preparation 
for  the  battle.  Next  day,  being  the  fourteenth  of  Oc- 
tober, and  the  anniverfary  of  Harold's  birth,  both  ar- 
mies appeared  fronting  each  other,  in  order  of  battle. 
The  vanguard  of  the.Englifh  was  compofed  of  Ken-" 
tifhmen,  in  confequence  of  a  privilege  they  enjoyed 
fince  the  beginning  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy  ;  and 
Harold  commanded  the  main  body  on  foot,  as  much 
expofed  asthemeaneilof  his  foldiers.  The  Normans 
were  formed  in  three  lines,  the  firft  of  which  was  com- 
manded by  Montgomery  and  Fitzosborne  j  Geof- 
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A.  c.  1066.  fj-gy  Martel  condudled  the  fecond  -,  and  the  duke 

headed  the  body  of  referv^e,  that  he  might  occa- 

fionally  fiiftain  thofe  who  fhould  need  his  affiftance. 

The  number  of  the  Normans  amounted  to  fixty 

thoufand,  including  the  archers  and  a  ftrong  body 

of  cavalry  armed  cap-a-pee.     The  Englifh  were 

not  fo  numerous,   and  confided  moftly  of  infantry 

armed  with  the  target)  battle- ax,  fpear,  and  fcy- 

mitar. 

The  Nor-         The  Normans  began  the  battle,  advancing  while 

SracSk"   ^^ey  f^^g  ^he   ballad  of  Rollo,  and  letting  fly  a 

at  the  tattle  fhowcr  of  arrows,  which  difcompofed  the  Englifh, 

©i-    atxngs.  ^,^^  ^^^^^  ^^j.  .^QQ^^Q^Q^  ^0  {^q\^  miffiles ;  never- 

thelefs,  they  immediately  clofed  their  files,  and 
gave  the  Normans  fuch  a  warm  reception,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  retire  a  little  and  take  breath. 
They  repeated  the  attack,  but  could  make  no  im- 
preffion  upon  the  Englifh  phalanx  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
the  battle  was  fought  with  equal  valour  on  both 
fides,  from  feven  in  the  iriorning  till  the  afternoon, 
before  an  inch  of  ground  was  loft  or  won  on  either 
fide,  notv;ithftanding  the  various  efforts  and  un- 
daunted courage  of  both  chiefs,  who  exhibited  re- 
peated proofs  of  martial  condud,  and  animated  their 
men  by  their  prefence,  admonition,  and  example.  At 
length  William  put  in  pradice  a  ftratagem  to  which 
his  army  had  been  regularly  trained.  He  ordered  a 
retreat  to  be  founded,  and  immediately  his  lines 
gave  way,  with  fuch  appearance  of  confufion,  that 
the  Englifli  believing  them  routed,  forfook  their 
ranks,  and  purfued  with  equal  impetuofity  and  dif- 
order.  The  duke  of  Normandy  feeing  their  impene- 
trable column  broke  into  fmall  detachments  dif- 
perfed  about  the  field,  ordered  another  fignal  to  be 
made,  at  fight  of  which  his  men  formed  again  in 
an  inftant,  and,  furrounding  the  detached  bodies 
of  the  Englifh,  made  a  terrible  flaughter.  Harold, 
enraged  to  fee  the  vi6lory  thus  wrefted  from  his 
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grafp,  ran  about  the  field  with  the  utmofl  agility,  ^'  ^'  ^^^^* 
rallying  his  men  and  reducing  them  to  order,  and 
at  length  took  pofTellion  of  a  rifing-ground,  where 
he  was  joined  by  fuch  a  number  of  the  fugitives, 
that  he  foon  found  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  make 
head  againfl  the  enemy.  The  Normans  advanced 
to  attack  them,  and  were  repulfed.  Had  Harold 
taken  this  opportunity  of  retiring,  he  might  have 
faved  himfelf  and  the  greateft  part  of  his  army,  and, 
in  all  probability,  the  Norman  would  have  been  ^ 
glad  to  maake  peace  on  equal  terms  :  but,  he  could 
not  bear  the  difgrace  of  leaving  the  field  of  battle 
to  his  adverfary,  and  refolved  to  maintain  his  pofl 
till  next  day,  when  he  would  try  his  fortune  in  an- 
other engagement. 

William  perceiving  the  night  approaching,  and  f^""^^"^  '^ 
unwilling  to  leave  the  battle  undecided,   made  an-  his  an-ny 
other  defperate  efibrt  to  diflodge  the  Englifli,  and  ^^^^^^^' 
in  this  attack  Harold  was  Ihot  dead  with  an  arrow 
that  pierced  his  brain.    His  troops  feeing  their  gal- 
lant leader  fall,  were  overwhelmed  with  confterna- 
tion  and  defpair,  and  fled  immediately  with  the  ut- 
mofl:  precipitation ;  while  the  Norman  horfe  puriuing^ 
as  long  as  they  could  fee  their  way,  made  a  terrible 
flaughter,  without  granting  quarter  to  a  fmgle  man. 
Yet  a  good  part  of  the  Englifh  army,  favoured  by 
the  darknefs,  was  faved  by  the  condu(!:t  of  Morcar 
and  Edwin,  who  had  fought  with  great  courage^  \ 

until  the  king  and  his  two  brothers  v/ere  fiain  ;  and 
then  feeing  the  troops  broken  and  difpirited,  had 
yielded  to  the  fortune  of  the  day.  In  this  long 
and  bloody  engagement,  which  decided  the  fate  of 
England,  the  vidor  loll  fix  thoufand  men  ;  but  a 
much  greater  number  of  the  vanquiilied  were  (lain. 
William  having  thus  attained  the  accompliihment 
of  his  wifh,  ordered  his  whole  army  to  kneel  and 
return  thanks  to  heaven  for  the  vidory  they  had  ob- 
tained :  then  he  dired:ed  a  tent  to  be  pitched  in  the 
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A.  c.  1066.  middle  of  the  flain,  and  there  he  pafled  the  rem  air?- 

ing  part  of  the  night.     In  the  morning  his  foldiers 

were  employed  in  burying  their  dead  countrymen, 

while  the  peafants  of  the  neighbourhood  were  per- 

'  mitted  to  perform  the  fame  office  to  the  Engliflh, 

who  had  loft  their  lives  in  the  battle.     Harold's 

body  was  fo  mangled  and  defaced  that  it  could  not 

be  difcovered,  until  a  lady,  whom  he  had  kept  as  a 

miftrefs,    diftinguifhed  it  by  fome  private  mark, 

known  to  herfelf  alone.     Being  thus  recognized,  it 

was  fent,  together  with  the  bodies  of  his  brothers 

Sim.  Dun.    Gurth  and  Lewin,  to  their  mother  Githa,  by  whom 

Fior.  Wig.    they  were  honourably  interred  in  the  abbey  of  Wal- 

H^ft'Eiiens'  t^^^"'  which  HaroM  himfelf  had  founded  *. 

Thus  died  Harold  II.  in  defence  of  Englifh  li- 
berty, againft  the  ufurpation  of  foreign  power ; 
and  if  we  except  the  injury  he  did  to  Edgar  Athe- 
ling,  in  excluding  that  young  prince  from  the 
throne  of  his  fathers,  he  feems  to  have  been,  in  all 
refpecls,  well  qualified  to  wield  the  fceptre  with 
reputation  to  himfelf  and  happinefs  to  his  fubjeds  ; 
for  he  was  humane,  affable,  intelhgent,  and  his  ge- 
nerofity  was  equal  to  his  extraordinary  courage. 
His  death  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxons in  England,  after  it  had  continued 
above  fix  hundred  years,  fmce  the  reign  of  Hengift, 
the  firft  king  of  Kent. 

*  During  the  battle^    which  was  formed  that  an  officer  had  thruft  hJs 

fought  near  Htathfield,  in  Suffex,  at  fword  into  the  dead  body  of  Harold,  he 

a  place  fince  called  Battel,  the  duke  ordered  him    to  be   caihiered  imme- 

©f  Normandy  had  three  liorfes  killed  diately  for  the  barbarous  infult,  and 

under  him  j   and  was   frequently  in  fent  the  body  of  that    prince  to  hi-s 

naanifeft  hazard  of  his  life.   Being  in-  mother,  without  ranfonir 
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T^  GBERT  having  united  the  Heptarchy  was  fo  Famous 
•*-'  engrofled  by  continual  wars,  that  he  had  very  IrlXl  to 
little  time  to  advert  to  ecclefiaftical  affairs  ;  and  in-  ^^^^  ^^^^y 
deed  thefe  troubles  detached  the  people  fo  much  °    ^^^  ^"  * 
from  the  pra6lice  and  ftudy  of  religious  duties, 
that  the  whole  nation  was  overfpread  with  ignorance, 
and  a  total  relaxation  of  morals  enfued.     Durino; 
this  reign,  however,  Withlaf,  the  tributary  king 
of  Mercia,  granted  to  the  abbey  of  Croyland  a 
famous  charter,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  ftates 
of  the  kingdom.     Among  other  privileges  and  ex- 
emptions contained  in  this  charter,  it  ordained  that  ' 
the   monafbery  of  Croyland  ihould  be  held  as  a 
fan6luary,  which  no  officer  of  juftice  fhould  pre- 
fume  to  violate,  on  pain  of  lofing  his  right  foot ; 
and  that  the  abbot  and  monks  fhould  be  entertained 
through  all  parts  of  Mercia,  with  all  the  honours 
and  diftindlion  due  to  a  prince  of  the  blood.    I'his 
deed  was  confirmed  by  Egbert,  and  feems  to  have 
been  the  only  ecclefiafiical  tranfadtion  of  his  reign  : 
but  his  fuccefTor  Ethelwulf,  who  was  entirely  go- 
verned by  the  clergy,  and  hh  the  adminiftration 
to  Swithin,    bifhop  of  Wincheiler,  extended  his 
complaifance  to  the  church  farther  than  it  had  ever 
been  carried  by  any  of  his  predecelTors  ;  and  as  we 
have  hinted  in  the  hiftory  of  his  reign,  bellowed 
upon  it  the  tythes  of  all  England,  in  an  authentic 
charter  confirmed  ia  a  general  affembly  at  Win- 
cheiler,   and  figned   by  the  fubflituted  kings  of 
Mercia  and  Eail- Anglia.                                               ^^ ' 

The  reigns  of  Ethelbald,  Ethelbert,  and  Ethel-  Alfred  re- 
red  I.  are  very  barren  of  all  ecclefiaftical  matter,  inftimtion 


tenes 


except  the  deftru6tion  of  monafteries  by  the  Danes,  of\monaf-. 
which  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  days  have  defcribsd  in 
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very  pathetic  terms :   regretting  in  particular  the 
three  famous  convents  of  Croyland,  Ely,  and  Ma- 
derhamftede,  in  which  the  monks  were  malTacred 
and  their  hhraries  burned.     We  have  already  ob- 
ferved  that  the  cruelty  of  the  Danes  was  fo  invete- 
rate again  ft  every  perfon  appertaining  to  the  culture 
of  the  chriftian  religion,  that  thofe  few  monks  who 
efcaped  their  barbarity,  either  quitted  the  kingdom, 
or  jiad  recourfe  to  other  employments  for  a  liveli- 
hood, v/hen  they  found  themfelves  deprived  of  the 
revenues  upon  v/hich  they  formerly  fubfilled ;  fa 
that  Alfred  the  Great,  v/hen  he  triumphed  over 
thofe  invaders,  could  find  no  monks  in  England, 
and  was  obliged  to  replenifh  the  monafteries  he 
built  with  ecclefiaftics  invited  from  foreign  coun- 
tries.    This  great  prince,  who  contributed  fo  much 
to  the  reftoration  of  learning  and  religion,  enabled 
ecclefiaftical  as  well  as  civil  inftitutions.     The  firft 
part  of  thefe  is  little  more  than  a  tranfcript  of  the 
Decalogue,  omittino-  the  fecond  commandmient,  be- 
caufe  repugnant  to  image -worfliip,  which  had  by 
this  time  gained  footing  in  England.     Thefe  are 
followed  by  an  abridgment  of  the  regulations  in- 
ftituted  by  Mofes,  as  recorded  in  the  book  of  Exo- 
dus •,  and  a  recapitulation  of  the  Gofpel-difpenfa- 
tion  :  after  which  we  find  a  ihort  introdudion   to 
his  code  of  civil  laws,  colleded  from  thofe  of  Ina, 
Offa,  and  Ethelbert,  the  firft  of  all  the  Saxon  kings 
who  were  converted  to  Chriftianity. 

Among  thofe  learned  ftrangers  who  afiifted  Al- 
fred in  his  great  work  of  refloring  the  luftre  of  the 


fid'Afi^'^"  church,    and  reviving  the  arts   and  fciences,  the 
Mcnevenfis,  principal  were  thefe  :  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena,  an 
2nd  other     \^\^  "SiZol^  who  had  ftudied  at  Athens,  and  in  other 
^lien,"         foreign  countries,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
Greek  and  Oriental   tongues.     He  then  repaired 
through  Italy  to  France,  where  he  acquired  an  emi- 
nent degree  of  favour  and  familiarity  with  Charles 

the 
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the  Bald  •,  and  the  fame  of  his  talents  extending  to 
England,  he  was  invited  hither  by  Alfred,  whom 
he  inftru6led  in  the  liberal  arcs,  and  whofe  friend - 
fhip  he  enjoyed  notwithilanding  his  oppofition  to  the 
dodlrine  of  tranfubftantiation,  which  rendered  him 
obnoxious  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  Towards  the  latter  g.  Maimer. 
part  of  his  life  he  opened  a  fchool  in  the  monaftery 
of  Malmefbury,  where  his  fcholars  murdered  him 
with  their  penknives,  though  we  are  ignorant  of 
theoccafion.     Another  foreigner,  for  whom  Alfred  V 

conceived  a  very  early  affe6tion,  was  one  Grimbald, 
who  entertained  him  fo  hofpitably  in  his  journey  to 
Rome,  that  he  afterwards  created  him  abbot  of 
Wincheiler.  He  was  a  learned  divine,  well  fKilled 
in  mufic,  and  diiling-uifhed  himfelf  for  his  talents 
in  oratory.  The  firft  abbot  of  the  new  abbey, 
founded  in  the  ifle  of  Athelney,  was  a  native  of  old 
Saxony,  and  almoft  all  the  miOnks,  priefls,  and 
deacons,  were  foreigners.  Not  but  that  his  own 
country  produced  a  number  of  men,  who  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  by  their  piety  and  erudition ; 
namely,  AfTer  Menevenfis,  a  mionk  of  St.  David's, 
fo  attached  to  his  retirement,  that  all  the  carefies 
and  favours  of  Alfred  could  not  prevail  upon  him 
to  forfake  it  entirely,  though  he  confented  to  live 
one  half  year  with  the  king,  vv^ho  promoted  him 
to  the  bifhopric  of  Sherburn,  and  bellowed  upon 
him  many  other  marks  of  his  particular  regard  : 
yet,  he  muft  not  be  confounded  with  his  name- 
fake  and  uncle  AlTerius,  archbifhop  of  St.  David's, 
who  wrote  part  of  Alfred's  life.  John,  the  monk, 
belonging  to  the  fame  monaftery,  to  whofe  inftruc- 
tion  the  king  owed  his  knov/iedge  of  the  Latin 
tongue.  Werefred,  biihop  oF  Worcefter,  who  had 
been  driven  by  the  Danes  into  banifhment,  from 
whence  he  was  recalled  by  Alfred,  who  employed 
him  to  tranflate  Gregory's  dialogues.  Plegmund, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  Dunwuif,   biihop 
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of  Winchefter,  who  is  faid  by  feme   authors  to 
have  been  the  very  cowherd  whom  Alfred  ferved  in 
difguife  :  that  prince  it  feems  difcovered  in  him  a 
genius  far  above  his  flation  in   life,  which  he  ex- 
alted in  proportion  to  his  merit. 
^p!t!don         But  of  all  the  ecclefiaftics  who  dignified  the  court 
of  Neotus,    Qf  Alfred,  Neotus,  or  St.  Neot  was  the  mod  re- 
St/Neot!     markable  for  his  learning,   piety,  and  example.  In 
beino;  defcended  from  the  blood  roval  of  the  Eafl- 

\  CD  w^ 

Angles,  he  was  refpe&d  as  a  prince  as  well  as  a 
prelate  •,  and  is  faid,  by  his  perfonal  authority  and 
admonitions,  to  have  reilrided  the  fallies  of  Alfred's 
youth.  He  was  buried  at  St.  Guerer's  church,  at 
Gainfbury  in  Cornw^all  ;  and  fuch,  by  that  tim^e, 
was  the  general  opinion  of  his  fandity,  that  he 
-  '  fupplanted  the  Cornifh  faint,  and  gave  his  own  name 
to  the  church,  which  was  thenceforv/ard  called 
Neotftow.  The  palace  of  earl  Alric,  in  Hunting- 
donfliire,  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  mona- 
flery,  and  dedicated  to  this  faint,  whofe  body  was 
tranflated  thither-,  though  not  fuffered  to  rem.ain 
in  this  place  neither  :  for,  in  the  reign  of  king  John, 
his  bones  were  removed  from  this  St.  Neot's  to  the 
abbey  of  Croyland.  This  ecclefiaftic,  and  the  greateil 
part  of  thofe  abovementioned,  taught  together  in 
the  univeriity  of  Oxford,  which  was  regulated  and 
endowed  by  Alfred,  w^io  frequently  aflifted  in  per- 
fon  at  their  exercifes,  until  fome  difpiites  arofe  be- 
tween the  native  and  foreign  profefTors,  and  then 
Grimbald  retired  to  the  monaftery  at  Wincheller, 

Camden,      which  the  king  had  lately  founded. 

odo'srife  •  Alfred's  fucceffor  Edward  imitated  the  virtues 
of  his  father,  in  founding  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, as  well  as  in  a  number  of  benefa6tions  to 
the  church :  yet  his  reign  is  remarkable  for  a  very 
particular  exertion  of  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
fee.  Pope  Formofus,  being  informed  that  the  bi- 
fliopric  of  Wcflex  had  been  feven  years  vacant, 
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lent  over  a  bull,  excommunicating  the  king  and  all 
his  fubjedts,  which  being  pubHcly  read  at  a  general 
afTembly  of  the  Hates,  by  Plegmund,  arch  bi (hop 
of  Canterbury,  the  vacant  fees  were  immediately 
filled,  and  three  new  bifhoprics  erefted  in  WelTex.  CMaimeiK. 
Then  Plegmund  fet  out  for  Rome,   where  the  fen- 
tence  was  revoked,  and  at  his  return  to  England, 
he  confecrated  feven  prelates  in  one  day,     Pleg- 
mund was  fucceeded  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury  by 
Atheim,  bifliop  of  Wells,  who  crowned  Athelflan 
at  Klngilon  upon  Thames  ;  and  during  the  reign 
of  this  prince  w^as   held  the  fynod  of  Greatly,  in 
which,   befides   the  political  conftitutions   already- 
mentioned,  Athenian  ordained,  that   all  his  own 
doimains  lliould  pay  tythes  to  the  church  ;  and  a  ' 
poor  Englifhman   be  miaintained  from  the  produ6t 
of  every  two  farms  in  his  poffeffion.     After  the 
death  of  Athelftan,  Odo,  bilhop  of  Sherburn,  was 
promoted  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury.     He  was  a 
Dane  by  extra6lion,  though  born  in  Eaft-Anglia, 
and  difinherited  by  his  parents  on  account  of  his 
attachment  to  the  chriilian  religion.     His  fufferings 
recommended  him  to  the  protection  of  a  noblem.an 
called  Adhelm,  who  perfuaded  him  to  take  orders  ; 
and  by  his  intereft  he  was  raifed  to  the  fee  of  Sher- 
burn.    Edmund,   the  fuccelTor  of  Athelffan,  im- 
portuned him  to  accept  of  the  archbiihopric  of  Can- 
terbury, which,   however  he  for  fome  time  refufed 
from  a  fcruple  of  confcience,  believing  that  tranf- 
lations   were   unlawful.     When  this  objection  was 
removed,  by  producing  the  example  of  Miletus 
and  Juflus,  he  was  feized  with  a  more  ridiculous 
qualm,  fuppofing  no  perfon  but  a  monk  could  be 
qualified  for  an  archbifhopric  j  fo  that  the  king  was 
obliged  to  fend  commilTaries  to  France,'  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  abbot  of  Fleury  to  admit  him  into 
his  fociety.    After  his  elevation,  this  bigotted  prieft 
publiihed  a  body  of  canons,  in  which  he  denounces 

ex- 
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excommunication  againil  all  violators  of  the  church's 
property  and  exemptions  -,  declares  that  thofe  who 
refufe  to  obey  the  difcipline  of  the  church,  are  more- 
wicked  than  the  foldiers  who  crucified  Chrill ;  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  kings,  princes,  and  other  perfons 
in  authority,  to  obey  with  great  humility  the  arch- 
bifhops  and  bijQiops,  who  keep  the  keys  of  heaven, 
and  pofTefs  the  power  of  binding  and  loofing ;  and 
that  all  the  laity  fhould  be  fcrupuloufly  exadt  in 
paying  the  tythes  to  the  clergy. 
D»nf!an's         j^  the  reign  of  Edmund,  a  great  fynod  was  con- 

dngui  and  *^  .  • 

smbition.  voked  at  London,  in  which  bifhops  were  enjoined 
to  repair  their  churches,  and  the  king  required  to 
eftabliih  funds  for  their  fupport.  In  the  courfe  of 
the  following  year,  another  aflembly  enadled  con- 
llitutions  for  the  advancement  of  the  chriftian  reli- 
gion, and  the  maintenance  of  concord  among  the 

Spei,  Cone,  peoplc.  Hcrc  alfo  churches  and  royal  palaces  were 
made  places  of  fan6luary  •,  and  it  was  ordained  that 
no  muldl  for  breaking  the  peace,  or  fatisfadion  for 
murder,  fhould  be  forgiven.  About  this  period 
the  famous  Dunftan  began  to  fignalize  himfelf  in 
the  church  and  fbate.  He  was  by  birth  a  Weft- 
Saxon,  defcended  of  a  noble  family,  and  educated 
\  at  Glaftonbury,  under  a  learned  Irifh  monk,  who 
inflruded  youth  in  that  m.onaftery.  Having  made 
extraordinary  progrefs  in  his  ftudies,  he  was  recom- 
mended by  Adhelm,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
to  king  Athelftan,  who  took  him  under  his  pro- 
te6lion,  but  no  fooner  perceived  his  ambitious 
views  and  meddling  difpofition,  than  he  difcarded 
him  from  his  court.  It  was  then  that  Dunfban  re- 
tired in  difguft  from  the  world,  and  conceived  that 
affediion  for  the  monks  which  he  fo  cordially  ex- 
prefled  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  future  grandeur. 
Edmund  at  his  accefTion  to  the  throne,  invited  him 
from  his  retreat,  and  made  him  his  confefTor ;  but 
he  was  for  fome  mifdemeanour  difmilTed  from  this 

office. 
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office,  which  however  he  regained  by  dint  of  In- 
tereft,  and  acquired  amazing  influence  under  this 
monarch  and  his  brother  Edred.  The  monaftic 
life  was  at  the  fame  time  dignified  by  an  illuftrious 
member  in  the  perfon  of  Turketyl,  who  was  an  . . 

excellent  foidier  and  found  politician,  and  quitted 
the  office  of  chancellor  to  embrace  the  life  of  a  re- 
el ufe,  at  Croyland,  of  which  he  was  made  abbot, 
after  having  received  the  habit,  together  with  the 
epifcopal  benedidion  and  paftoral  ilaiF.  He  was 
no  fooner  eftablifhed  in  this  ecclefiaftical  office,  than 
he  religned  the  monaftery,  with  all  its  deeds  to 
Edred,  who  afterwards  reilored  them  to  Turketyl 
and  his  monks,  in  a  full  affembly  of  the  ftates  at 
London,  when  he  exempted  them  from  all  fervice 
and  incumbrances,  and  confirmed  all  the  former 
privileges  of  the  monaftery,  except  that  of  its  be- 
ing a  fandluary,  which  the  abbot  wifely  refufed. 

Dunftan   beino;  promoted  to  the  archbifhoric  of  Dunftan's 
Canterbury,  exerted  all  his  power  and  influence  to  ^fJl^^"^ 
re-eftablifh  the  monks  in  pofi^effion  of  the  mona-  monk-s. 
fteries  which  were  occupied  by  the  fecular  clergy ; 
and  if  Edred   had  lived   a  little  longer,  he  would 
probably  have  accomplifhed  his  aim  :  but  that  prince 
dying  before  he  could  wholly  execute  his  projed, 
his  fuccefTor  Edwy  fruftrated  all  his  endeavours, 
and  not  only  ftripped  the  monks  of  their  benefices, 
but  alfo  expelled  them  from  the  monafteries  of  Ab- 
bingdon  and  Malmefbury.     We  have  already  ob- 
ferved  how  the  clamour  raifed  by  the  monks  on 
this  occafion,  coft  Edwy  the  beft  part  of  his  domi- 
nions ;  and  mentioned  the  fteps  which  were  taken 
in  the  fucceeding  reign  by  Dunftan,  to  expel  the 
fecular  priefts,  in  their  turn,  on  pretence  that  they 
did  not  lead  a  life  of  celibacy,  according  to  the 
inftitutions  of  the  councils  and  fee  of  Rome.  Yet, 
notwithftanding  all  his  credit  and  eagernefs  of  af- 
fection for  the  monks,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
4  re- 
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re-eftablifh  them  in  the  monafl-eries  of  the  North, 
•which  had  been  deferted  above  two  hundred  years  ; 
infomuch  that  the  order  was  fcarce  known  in  the 
province  of  Northumberland. 
A  body  of  In  the  reign  of  Edward  a  body  of  canons  was 
r{h^r^"^'  compofed  from  the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne, 
providing  for  the  pundlual  paym.ent  of  tythes  and 
Peter-pence,  the  obfervation  of  Sunday,  and  the 
punifhment  of  corrupt  judges.  Thefe  were  followed 
by  another  fet,  by  w^hich  it  appears  that  priefts  took 
young  ftudents  to  ferve  a  kind  of  clerkfhip,  before 
they  were  admitted  to  holy  orders  ;  for,,  one  of  the 
canons  forbids  any  prieft  to  take  a  ftudent  without 
the  confent  of  his  former  tutor.  I'here  is  another, 
obliging  every  prieil  to  learn  fome  occupation,  as 
an  handicraftfman :  and  the  reft  enjoin  all  eccle- 
fiaftics  to  learn  the  creed  and  pater- nofter  j  to  have 
the  hoft  always  in  readinefs,  and  burn  it  carefully 
when  it  grows  flale,  fo  as  that  the  afhes  m.ay  be 
put  under  the  altar.  There  is  likewife  a  prohibi- 
tion againft  the  marriage  of  priefts  ;  a  ftrong  in- 
junction upon  all  chriftians  to  abftain  from  eating 
blood  ;  and  the  collection  concludes  with  peniten- 
tiary canons,  by  which  it  appears,  that  delinquents 
Were  allowed  either  to  buy  off  their  penance,  or  do 
it  by  proxy. 

Ofwald,  bilhop  of  Worcefter,  being  preferred 
to  the  fee  of  York,  invited  feveral  foreign  monks 
to  fettle  in  England,  twelve  of  whom  he  fent  to 
Ramiey,  in  Huntingdoniliire,  where  Alwin,  duke 
of  Eaft- Anglia,  had  founded  a  religious  houfe  :  and 
among  odier  immunities,  fpecified  in  the  charter, 
that  no  bifhop  fhould  demand  any  entertainment, 
or  exa6l  any  contribution  from  the  monks  of  that 
fociety.  At  the  death  of  Edgar,  we  have  iccn 
how  the  ejedled  fecular  clergy  renev/ed  their  claims 
under  Alfgar  duke  of  Mercia,  who  drove  the 
'  monks  from  their  poffefiions  in  his  government, 

while 
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^vhile  they  were  fupported  by  another  party  of  the 
nobility  in  the  intereft  of  Dunftan.     In  the  courle  Beomeim 
of  this  conteft  feveral  councils  were  affembled,  at  ^auft'^fth^ 
which  an  Irifh  biiliop  called  Beornelm,  undertook  fecuiar 
the  caufe  of  the  fecuiar  priefts,  and  offered  to  dif-  ^|^"f^^^ 
pute  in  public  on  the  fubje6t :  but  Dunftan  de-  Dunftan, 
clined  the  challenge,  on  pretence  that  he  was  old 
and  infirm ;  and  that  it  would  be  impious  to  ad- 
mit any  difpute  on  a  fubjedl,  which  had  been  de- 
termined by  the  miraculous  interpofition  of  heaven  ; 
for,  as  we  have  formerly  obferved,  a  crucifix  was 
heard  to  fpeak  in  favour  of  the  monks ;  and  now 
this  decifion  was  confirmed  by  the  terrible  accident 
of  the  houfe's  falling  down,  on  which  occafion 
Dunftan  and   his  affociates  are  faid  to   have  re-  sanaiDun- 
mained  unhurt.  ^^"* 

Dunftan  was  fucceeded  by  Ethelgar,  originally  a  miflion 
a  monk  of  Glaftonbury  ;  and  after  him  the  arch-  ^^^1%^^°^' 
bifliop's  fee  was  occupied  by  Siricius  from  the  fame  Swedes  and 
feminary,  who  had  before  been  preferred  to  the  fee  ^o^^'^s^^*^^- 
of  Ramfbury,   in  Wiltlhire.     This  is  the  prelate 
whofe  memory  is  branded  for  having  advifed  king 
Ethelred  to  purchafe  a  peace  of  the  Danes  ;  though 
it  muft  be  obferved  that  no  part  of  the  Danegelt 
was  levied  by  the  clergy.     Under  the  reign  of  this 
prince,  a  miffion  was  fent  from.  England,  at  the 
requeft  of  Aulaf  king  of  Norway,  to  convert  his 
fubjedts  and  the  Swedes  to  the  chriftian  religion. 
The  chiefs  of  this  miffion  were  Sigisfrid  archbifhop 
of  York,  Efchil,  Barnard,  and  Gotibald  :  the  firft 
was   made  bifhop  of  Wexca,    in  Eaft  Gothland, 
where  he  died  after  a  feries  of  fuccefsful  labours,  in 
propagating  the  gofpel.    Barnard  baptized  king  Au- 
laf;  Efchil  is  enrolled  in  the  Engliflimartyrology, 
and  Gotibald,  after  having  been  created  a  biftiop, 
loft  his  life  in  Sweden. 

^Alfric  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  was  fucceeded 
by  Aifage,  who  was  of  noble  extraction,  and  had 

I  been 
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been  a  monk  of  Deerhurft  in  Glouceilerfliire  ;  he 
was  afterwards  abbot  of  a  fociety  at  Bath,  from 
which,  by  the  favour  of  Dunflan,  he  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  fee  of  Winchefter,  which  he  poiTefled 
about  two  and  twenty  years.  Before  his  elevation 
■^  .  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  the  fame  of  his  fandity 

had  fpread  all  over  Europe  -,  fo  that  when  he  went 
to  Rome  for  the  pall,  the  pope  received  him  with  un- 
common marks  of  elleem  and  affedlion.     While  he 
pofTeiTed  the  archbifhopric,  feveral  councils  were 
held,    cpnfilling   of    temporal    and    ecclefiailical 
-   powers,  affembled  to  remedy  the  diforders  both  in 
St.  Affage    church  and  ilate.     We  have  already  related  the 
lyXe''^''^'^  cataflrophe  of  this  prelate,  who  was  barbaroufly 
Danes.        murdcrcd  by  the  Danes,  becaufe  he  either  could 
not  or  would  not  pay  the  exorbitant  ranfom  they 
demanded ;  however  he  by  his  death  acquired  a 
place  in  the  martyrology  ♦,  and  was  fucceeded  in 
the  fee  of  Canterbury  by  Living,  formerly  bifhop 
of  Wells,  who  was  taken  and  maltreated  by  the 
Danes,  from  whom  he  efcaped,  after  a  confinement 
of  feven  months,    and  retired  to  the  continent, 
where  he  remained  until  the  troubles  had  fubfided. 
His  fucceiTor  was  Agelnoth  furnamed  the  Good, 
fon  of  Agilfper,  and  abbot  of  Canterbury,  at  the 
time  of  his  predeceflbr's  deceafe.     He  had  great 
weight  and  influence  with  king  Canute,  who  owed 
great  part  of  his  popularity  to  the  archbifhop's  ad- 
vice.    A  great  many  eccleiiaftical  laws  were  en- 
acted in  this  prince's  reign  for  the  honour  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  church  -,  in  particular,  a  body  com- 
piled and  enaded  af  Winchefter,  confirming,  in  the 
llrongeft  terms,  the  refped  due  to  fanduaries,  and 
impowering  priefts    to   purge    themfelves   of  all 
crimes  laid  to  their  charge,  by  faying  mafs  and 
taking  the  facrament,  though  the  evidence  againfl 
them  fhould  be  never  fo  ftrong. 

Agel-, 
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Agelnoth  was  a  prelate  of  equal  piety  and  forti-  fj^l^""^^ 
tude ;  for,  at  the  acceflion  of  Harold  Harefoot,  he  refufes  to 
flatly  and^refolutely  refufed  to  perform  the  ceremony  11^^^:^^^^' 
of  that  prince's  coronation,   declaring  that  he  had  foot. 
promifed  to  Canute,  that  he  would  crown  no  prince 
but  the  pofterity  of  Emma :  he  therefore  fet  the  ^ 
diadem  on  the  altar,  and  denounced  the  vengeance 
of  heaven  upon  any  prelate  who  fhould  place  it  on 
the  head  of  Harold.     At  his  death  the  archbifhop- 
ric  was  beftowed  upon  Eadfius,  Harold's  chaplain, 
who  afterwards  crowned  Edward  the  ConfelTor,  and 
inftruded  that  prince  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Eng-  c.  Mai- 
lifh  laws  and  conflitution.  ^^*' 

Whatever  pains  he  might  have  taken  with  his  Edward's 
royal  pupil,  he  could  not  perfuade  him  to  comply  fa^ftT 
with  the  charafter  and  genius  of  the  Englilh  na~  foreignersj 
tion  •,  for,  not  contented  with  introducing  the 
manners,  cufloms,  and  language,  of  the  Normans, 
he  preferred  Robert,  one  of  his  Norman  followers, 
to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  ;  and  two  other  chaplains 
fuccefiively  to  the  bifbopric  of  London.  By  which 
partiality  he  involved  himfelf  in  fuch  perplexity 
and  diflrefs,  that  he  was  fain  to  purchafe  his  own 
eafe  by  fuffering  thefe  foreigners  to  be  expelled : 
but,  before  this  expulfion,  one  Plerman,  a  Flem- 
ing, being  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Wilton,  was  not 
contented  with  this  provifion,  but  a  vacancy  hap- 
pening in  the  abbey  of  Malmefbury,  follicited 
the  king  for  its  being  added  to  his  bilhopric ;  and 
the  king  granted  his  requeft,  together  with  an 
order  importing  that  the  abbey  Ihould  be  dilTolved 
in  three  days.  One  of  the  monks  being  apprifed 
of  this  decree,  implored  the  patronage  of  earl  Good- 
win, who  was  pleafed  witli  an  opportunity  to  op* 
pofe  foreign  influence  at  court.  He  therefore  re- 
prefented  to  Edward  the  injufl:ice  of  his  order,  and 
defired  he  would  forthwith  recal  his  grant :  Ed- 
ward dreading  his  refentment,  and  perhaps  con- 
vinced 
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vinced  by  his  remonftrance,  immediately  compHed 
with  his  requeft ;  and  the  Fleming  left  England 
in  great  difpleafure.  But,  not  relifning  theaufte- 
rities  of  a  monaftic  life,"  v/hich  he  had  in  his  paf- 
lion  embraced,  he  returned  to  England  during 
Goodwin's  difgrace,  and  prevailed  upon  Edv/ard 
to  unite  the  fees  of  Ramfbury  and  Sherburn  in  his 
favour. 
Bdvvard  is  When  Robert,  with  all  the  red  of  the  foreigners, 
abfoivedof  v^rere  expelled,  the  fee  of  Canterbury  devolved  to 
f^eyope.  ^  Stigand,  which  he  held  without  refigning  the  bi- 
ihopric  of  Winchefter,  already  in  his  polTeffion. 
He  had  been  formerly  biihop  of  Elman,  in  Nor- 
folk, and  ejedled  in  confequence  of  a  quarrel  with 
one  Grimkettle  -,  but  he  found  means  to  retrieve 
his  interefl,  and  be  eflablifhed  in  the  fee  of  Selfey^ 
while  his  brother  Ethelmar  was  m.ade  bifhop  of  the 
Eaft-Angles.  At  this  period  a  revolution  hap- 
pened in  the  fee  of  Crediton  in  Devonfhire,  which 
was  removed  to  Exeter,  under  a  Lorrainer  called 
LeofFric,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  quality,  who 
was  highly  honoured  and  efteemed  by  Edward  and 
his  queen.  He  eje6led  all  the  monks  from  the 
monafteries  of  St.  Peter,  and  in  their  room  intro- 
duced canons,  who  ate  together  at  one  table,  llept 
in  one  apartment,  and  were  provided  with  food  and 
raiment  by  a  fteward  of  the  bifhop's  appointing. 
King  Edv/ard  being  difquieted  with  fome  fcruples, 
touching  a  vow  he  had  made  in  his  diflrefs  to  vifit 
Rome,  which  the  kingdom  was  very  averfe  to  his 
performing  ;  he,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  fenc 
Alured  biHiop  of  VVorcefter  v/ith  an  embafly  to  the 
pope,  defiring  that  his  holinefs  would  quiet  his 
confcience,  by  abfolving  him  of  the  vow,  as  the 
welfare  of  his  fubjed:s  did  not  permit  him  to  un- 
dertake the  journey  in  perfon.  Leo  IX.  who  then 
filled  the  papal  chair,  hearing  the  circumftances 
explained,  complied  with  the  king's  requeftj  but> 

by 
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by  way  of  commutation,  enjoined  him  to  diflribute 
in  alms,  a  fum  equal  to  what  he  might  have  ex- 
pended in  his  journey  •,  ancl  to  found  a  new  mo- 
naflery,  the  charter  of  which  he  confirmed  before- 
hand. Mean  while  Egilric  refigned  the  fee  of 
Durham  to  his  brother  Egilwin.  He  found  a  great 
treafure  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Cuthbert;  and  was  fo  enriched  by  this 
accident,  that  he  laid  afide  his  epifcopal  fundion, 
and  amufed  himfelf  in  carrying  on  works  of  con- 
venience for  the  emolument  of  the  country. 

Edward,  on  occafion  of  confecrating  the  church  embany^tD 
and  abbey  of  Weftminfter,  which  he  undertook  by  Rome. 
the  pope's  advice,  refolved  to  fend  another  em- 
baffy  to  Rome,  for  the  confirm>ation  of  the  privi- 
leges beftowcd  upon  this  new  foundation.  The 
perfons  nominated  for  this  fervice  were  Aldred 
archbifhop  of  York,  Goodwin's  fon  Toilon,  Gifo 

'bifhop  of  Wells,  and  Walter  bifhop  of  Hereford. 
Pope  Nicholas  II.  received  all  thefe  deputies  with 
great  honour,  except  Aldred,  who  holding  the  fees 

^  of  York  and  Worcefter  together,  without  any  dif- 
penfation  from  the  pope,  was  tried  and  convided 
of  fimony,  and  divefled  of  his  charader  and  jurif- 
didion.  The  ambaffadors  being  difmilTed  by  his 
holinefs,  had  fcarce  loft  fight  of  Rome,  when  they  / 
were  fet  upon  and  robbed  by  banditti :  a  circum- 
flance  which  obliged  them  to  return  to  the  city, 
that  they  might  be  equipped  anew  for  their  jour- 
ney. Toilon  took  this  opportumty  of  demanding 
that  the  pope  would  indemnify  him  for  the  damiage 
he  had  fuilained.  Finding  no  redrefs,  he  gave  his 
•  holinefs  to  underftand,  that  he  fufpeded  him  of 
being  concerned  in  the  robbery  ;  and  would  there- 
I-  fore,  at  his  return  to  England,  prevail  upon  the 
king  to  flop  the  payment  of  Peter- pence,  until  liQ 
and  his  fellow-travellers  fhould  be  reimburfed. 

JsTuMB.  IX,  C  g  Nicholas, 
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Nicholas,  ftartled  at  this  declaration,  offered  to 
compromife  the  affair  •,  and,  in  order  to  appeafe 
the  clamour  of  Tofton,  agreed  that  Aldred  fhould 
be  reftored  to  his  dignity,  and  even  receive  the  pall 
as  archbifhop  of  York,  provided  he  would  refign 
the  fee  of  Worcefler,  The  propofal  was  embraced, 
the  accommodation  effedled,  and  Nicholas  fenttwo 
legates  to  aflift  Aldred  in  confecrating  Wulfftan 
bifhop  of  Worcefter  -,  becaufe  Stigand  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury  was  looked  upon  as  an  ufurper  by 
the  fee  of  Rome,  inafmuch  as  he  had  taken  pof- 
feffion  during  the  life  of  Robert  the  Norman,  and 
not  yet  received  the  pall  from  his  holinefs.  Sti- 
gand, neverthelefs,  performed  his  metropolitanical 
fundtions,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  dif- 
approbation  of  the  pope,  becaufe  he  found  him- 
felf  confidered  and  revered  as  an  archbifhop  by  the 
king  and  people  of  England.  Nor  would  he  fuffer 
this  confecration  of  Wulfftan  to  affect  his  autho- 
rity ;  for  he  obliged  Aldred  to  declare  before  the 
king  and  council,  that  he  renounced  all  pretenfions 
to  ccclefiaftical  or  fecular  authority  over  Wulfftan, 
whom  he  had  confecrated. 

Together  with  this  fhort  fketch  of  the  EngliOi 
ccclefiaftical  hiftory,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give 
a  brief  abilracl  of  the  tranfadlions  of  the  Welch 
church  during  the  fame  period.  In  or  near  the 
reign  of  Alfred,  fix  fynods  were  held  at  Landaff, 
though  the  dates  of  them  are  very  uncertain.  In 
the  firft,  king  Tudor  was  excommunicated  for 
perjury  and  murder.  The  fecond,  affembled  by 
bifhop  Berthguin,  pronounced  the  fentence  of  ex- 
communication againft  kino;  Clolti,  for  the  fame 
offences.  The  third  paffed  the  like  cenfure  upon 
Gurcan,  for  the  crime  of  inceft  with  his  own  mo- 
ther-in-law. Bifhop  Cerenhir  convoked  the  fourth 
fynod,  by  which  king  Howel  was  ftigmatized  for 
murder  and  perjury.     The  fame  prelate  prefideci  in 

the 
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the  fifth,  and  proceeded  in  the  fame  manner  again  ft 
Conbli,  for  the  fame  offences.  The  fixth  was  held 
by  Civeillianc,  againft  king  Brochvail,  who  had 
in  fome  fhape  incurred  his  difpleafure ;  and  all  thefe 
kings,  who  were  no  other  than  petty  toparchs, 
made  very  humble  fubmiffion,  underwent  fevere 
penance,  and  payed  heavy  fines  to  the  church,  be- 
fore they  obtained  abfolution.  Befides  thefe,  there 
was  another  council  convened  at  the  fame  place,  on 
account  of  fome  ravages  committed  againft  the 
church  by  king  Nougui,  who  fubmitted  to  the 
cenfure  of  the  fynod.  A  fubfequent  aftembly  was 
called  to  deliberate  upon  the  violation  of  a  fandlu- 
ary,  from  which  the  magiftrate  had  taken  by  force 
a  deacon  guilty  of  perfidious  murder.  They  vi- 
goroufly  fupported  the  rights  of  the  church  on  this 
occafion,  and  compelled  tlie  civil  power  to  deliver 
up  the  criminal.  The  laft  convocation  was  held 
by  Gucan,  whom  Dunftan  had  confecrated  biftiop 
of  LandafF,  in  order  to  denounce  excommunication 
againft  Arthmail,  who  had  murdered  his  own 
brother.  The  criminal  fubmitted  to  the  jurifdi6lion 
of  the  fynod,  and  purchafed  his  pardon  with  a  large 
fum  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy. 

Hoel  Dha,  otherwife  called  Howel  the  Good,  ^^"°"^  ^^ 
cotemporary  with  Edmund  king  of  England,  has 
left  a  confiderable  collection  of  canons,    compofed 
in  an  afiembly  of  the  ftates  of  his  kingdom.     A 
committee  of  one  clergyman  and  twelve  laymen 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  form  of  thofe  laws  ; 
the  moft  remarkable  circumftance  of  which  is  the 
twelfth  canon,  by  which  it  was  provided,  that  a 
married  woman  was  intitled  to  feparation  and  the 
reftitution  of  her  fortune,  provided  the  hufband  g 
fhould  be  impotent,  affli&d  with   the   fcab,  or  Concii.  ' 
have  a  Itinking. breath. 
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From    the    Norman   Conqjjest   to  die 
Death  of  King  John. 


A.t.io66.  13 Y  tne  defeat  of  Haftings  the  Englifh  were  not 
Confterna-  f]3  ^^^^  dcprivcd  of  their  king,  but  alfo  tha 
tion  of  the  flower  of  their  nobihty,  and  left  without  any 

thl\'atde^of  feafible  fcheme  or  determination  by  which  they 
Baftings.  could  take  meafures  for  repairing  the  lofs  they  had 
fuftained.  Harold's  brothers  were  flain,  his  chil- 
dren had  efeaped  into  Ireland,  and  Edgar  Athelingy 
though  beloved  by  the  people  as  the  offspring  of 
^  their  ancient  kings,  had  neither  fpirit,  capacity^ 
nor  inclination,  to  take  the  helm  of  government  in- 
fuch  a  tempeftuous  leafon^  Count  Morcar  and  his 
brother  Edwin  were  Hill  alive  indeed,  and  had  re- 
tired '  to  London  wkh  the  remains  of  the  army  -^ 
but  their  authority  was  not  fufficient  to  execute  fuch 
meafures  as  were  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  commonwealth  j  the  diverfity  of  opinions  ari- 
fing  from  different  motives  of  interefb,  terror,  and 
defpair,  produced  a  dreadful  anarchy  of  perplexity 
and  Gonfternation. 
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While  this  diftradbion  prevailed  at  London,  the  ^'  c.  1066. 
Conqueror  confidered  that  the  lofs  of  a  battle  might  wiiiiam 
aftonifh,  but  would  hardly  terrify  the  Englilh  into  iov^n^nd*^ 
fubmiflion  ;  as  they  hadftill  confiderable  refources  "ftieof 
of  men  and  arms,  with  which  they  would  in  all  '  °^^'^' 
likelihood  try  their  fortune  again  in  the  field  -,  that 
if  he  fhould  be  defeated  in  his  turn,  he  had  no 
place  of  retreat  in  which  he  could  find  refuge  until 
he  fhould  be  reinforced  from  Normandy  ;  and  that 
the  party  which  he  had  in  England  might  foment 
divifions  in  the  fbate,  which  would  operate  for  his 
jntereft,  provided  he  fhould   give  them   time  to  " 
pradife  on  the  minds  of  the  people ;    whereas, 
Ihould  he  advance  immediately  to  London,  they 
:would  unite  from  the  fenfe  of  their  common  dan- 
ger, before  they  could  find  leifure  to  confult  their 
different  views  and  conjedlures.     Urged  by  thefe 
refledlions,  William,  inilead  of  marching  diredly 
to  London,  invefted  Dover,  which  was  flrongly 
fortified  by  art  as  well  as  nature,  and  provided  with 
a   numerous  garrifon,    reinforced   by  thofe   who 
efcaped  from   the  battle;    fo  that  it  might  have 
made  a  vigorous  defence :  but  fuch  was  the  con^ 
fternation  diffufed  among  them  by  the  fuccefs  of 
his  arms,  that  they  furrendered  in  a  few  days  -,  and 
he  ordered  the  fortifications  to  be  repaired  and 
augmented.  ^^^-  ^^'^• 

Having  tarried  about  a  week  in  this  neighbour-  ^'^  ^dven- 
hood,  in  order  to  animate  the  workmen  by  his  pre-  the  min  of 
fence,  he  began  his  march  for  London  ;   and  ad-  ^^"t. 
vancing  in  perfon,  with  a  fmall  body  of  horfe,  at 
a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  reft  of  the  army, 
he  is  faid  to  have  been  met  by  theKentifiimen  with 
boughs  in  their  hands.     When  he  halted  to  obferve 
this  moving  forefl;,  they  fuddenly  threw  down  their 
branches,  and   appeared  to  be  a  ftrong  body  of 
men,  armed  with  an  intention  to  difpute  his  paf- 
fage  :  while  he  confidered  this  phenomenon,  the 

C  c  3  deputies 
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A.  c.  1066.  (deputies  of  the  Kentifhmen  approached,  and  made 
a  tender  of  their  fubmifllon,  provided- he  would 
Thorn.  not  infringe  their  privileges.  William  granted 
their  demand  -,  and  they  took  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  retired.  But,  even  after  this  impediment  was 
removed,  he  could  not  proceed  with  much  expedi- 
tion, becaufe  a  dyfentery  prevailed  in  his  army, 
and  he  himfelf  was  feized  with  the  fame  difbemper, 
which  not  a  little  retarded  his  march. 
pifputes  By  this  time  Morcar  and  Edwin  had  affembled 

fucTeffion.     in  London  almoft  all  the  remaining  nobility  of  the 
Edgar  is       kingdom,  to  deliberate  upon  meafures  to  be  taken 

proclaimed      .        V  ,-  1        1        r  r       i-  1 

king  of  m  the  prelent  emergency,  both  tor  letthng  the 
Eiigiand.  government  of  the  nation,  and  railing  an  army  to 
oppofe  the  Normans.  The  two  brothers  propofed 
that  Edgar  Atheling  fhould  be  placed  upon  the 
throne ;  and  this  motion  was  warmly  feconded  by 
archbifhop  Stigand  and  the  Londoners,  who  were 
extremely  rich  and  powerful ;  but  the  greateft  part 
of  the  clergy  favoured  the  defigns  of  the  Norman, 
either  becaufe  they  looked  upon  him  as  a  devout 
prince,  under  whom  the  church  would  flourifh,  or 
dreaded  the  curfes  and  refentment  of  the  pope,  who 
had  already  declared  in  his  behalf.  They  could 
not,  however,  with  all  their  arts,  prevent  Edgar 
from  being  proclaimed  king  of  England  •,  though, 
they  had  intereft  enough  to  prevent  his  levying  fuch 
an  army  as  could  fupport  his  authority  againft  fuch 
a  powerful  rival.  The  exercife  of  his  fovereignty 
was  therefore  of  very  fhort  duration. 
William  ad-  William  continued  advancing  in  three  divifions, 
vv"rX\he"  by  three  different  routes  •,  and  his  men  were  or- 
capitai.  dered,  if  they  fhould  meet  with  any  refiftance,  to 
dedroy  the  country  with  fire  and  fword.  Ac- 
cordingly, flight  pretences  were  made  handles  for 
committing  terrible  outrao;es,  at  which  the  duke 
connived,  on  the  fuppofition,  that  fuch  feverity 
v/ould  intimidate  the  Englifh,  and  facilitate  their 

fub- 
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lubmifTion.  As  he  approached  the  capital,  in  this  ^*  ^-  '^6^« 
manner,  the  terrors  of  the  people  waxed  ftronger 
and  ftronger,  and  the  clergy  employed  all  their  in- 
duftry  and  infinuation  to  difluade  them  from  making 
a  refiftance,  which  would  only  ferve  to  exafperate 
the  vidor  :  whereas  they  might  expedl  the  con- 
firmation of  their  liberty  and  privileges  in  the  way 
of  negotiation. 

Thefe  remonftrances,  added  to  the  nearnefs  of  the  Morcarand 
danger,  had  fuch  weight  with  the  citizens  of  Lon-  fn  unnl^!^* 
don,  who  had  more  at  ftake  than  any  other  fubjefe  ceiifui  faiiy. 
of  England,  that  their  courage  began  to  flag,  and 
they  earneftly  exprefled  a  defire  of  accommodation. 
Morcar  and  Edwin,  with  a  view  to  animate  their 
party,  took  the  opportunity  to  fally  out  from  Lon- 
don upon  William,  who  arrived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  city  at  the  head  of  his  firft  divifion. 
Thdy  refolved  to  attack  him  before  he  could  be 
fuftained  by  the  reft  of  his  army,  and  hoped  to 
find  him  fatigued  from  his  march  :  but  the  Nor- 
'  man  was  too  vigilant  to  be  fo  furprifed  ;  and  gave 
them  fuch  a  warm  reception,  that  they  were  fain 
to  retire  with  great  precipitation.  This  check  dif-  ^"^-  ^'^^' 
pirited  the  friends  of  Edgar,  and  furnifhed  the 
clergy  with  frelli  arguments  in  favour  of  the  mea- 
fures  they  had  propofed ;  fo  that  they  foon  made  a 
multitude  of  profelytes  to  their  opinion,  while  Ed- 
win and  his  brother,  perceiving  Edgar's  caufe 
.  defperate,  retreated  with  their  forces  to  the  northern 
provinces. 

By  this   time  the  advanced  parties  of  the  Nor-  y^^^^^^^' 


mans  had  burned  the  fuburbs  on  the  Surry  fide  of  clergy  fub- 

mit  to  the 
Conqueror, 


the  river  by  the  command  of  WiUiam,  whofe  army  "^^t  to  the 


pafTing  the  Thames  at  Wallingford,  was  now  as 
far  as  Berghamftead  in  their  march  to  London  ;  {o 
that  the  nobles  and  prelates,  aiTembled  at  London, 
would  no  longer  delay  to  feize  the  only  opportu- 
nity they  would  have  to  plead  the  merit  of  a  volun- 
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A.  c.  1066.  tai-y  fubmifiion.  They  accordingly  went  forth, 
attended  by  the  magiftrates  of  London,  and  meet- 
ing the  duke  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  made  a  fo- 
lemn  tender  of  the  crown.  He  received  them  with 
great  courtefy,  and  after  having  taken  time  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  propofal,  accepted  the  offer  they 
had  made,  and  aflured  them  they  Ihould  have  no 
caufe  to  repent  of  their  choice  -,  be  did  not  think 
proper  however  to  truft  himfelf  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
.  don,  but  eftabhfhed  his  head  quarters  at  Berking 
in  EfTex,  until  a  fort  could  be  built  in  the  city  to 

Gui.  Pia.  overawe  the  inhabitants. 

William  is       Edgar  Atheling,  encouraged  by  the  report  of  his 

LoiXn^.  ^^  affability,  went  thither  to  renounce  his  pretenfions, 
and  implored  the  protection  of  William,  by  whom 
he  was  gracioufly  received.  Morcar  and  Edwin 
having  no  further  pretext  for  keeping  aloof,  folli- 
cited  his  forgivenefs,  and  dilbanding  their  troops, 
went  to  receive  his  commands  ;  and  their  example 
was  followed  by  all  the  lords  and  corporations  of 
the  kingdom.  The  Norman,  having  thus  acknow- 
ledged the  power  of  eledion  in  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, in  deigning  to  receive  the  crown  as  a  prefent, 
was  immediately  proclaimed  king,  and  appointed 
the  day  for  his  coronation  at  London.  Stigand, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  lying  under  a  fentence 
of  fufpenfion  by  the  pope,  to  whom  WilHam  owed 
great  obligations,  this  prince,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
Objediion  that  might  be  made  v/ith  refpedl  to  the 
informality  of  his  confecration,  defired  that  the  ce- 
remony might  be  performed  by  Aldred  archbifhop 
of  York,  who,  upon  that  occafion,  addreffing 
himfelf  to  the  Englifh,  affembled  in  great  num- 
bers, afked  if  they  chofe  William  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy for  their  king ;  and  was  anfwered  in  the 
affirmative  with  loud  acclamations.  The  bilhop  of 
Conftance  having  put  the  fame  queftion  to  the 
Normans,  and  received  the  like  reply,  Aldred  fet 
5  '  the 
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the  crown  on  his  head  -,  and  then  the  Norman  took  ^'^-  *°^^» 
the  accuftomed  oath,  importing  that  he  v/ouJd  pro- 
te6t  the  church  and  its  miniliers,  govern  his  people 
with  equity,  enad:  juft  laws,  and  caufe  them  to  be 
pundually  obferved.  G.Maimen»» 

The  firil  ad;  of  fovereignty  he  exercifed  after  his  His  mode. 
coronation  was  the  feizure  of  Harold's  treafure,  ^^1'^"/'^^ 
which  he  found  amaffed  at  Wincheiler.  Part  of 
this  he  diilributed  among  the  principal  officers  of 
his  army ;  part  was  given  to  churches  and  mo- 
nafteries  ;  and  a  large  fhare  fent  to  the  pope,  either 
to  difcharge  a  debt  which  he  owed  to  his  hoHnefs, 
or  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude  for  the  countenance 
of  that  pontiff,  to  which  he  in  a  great  meafure 
owed  his  fuccefs.  He  begun  his  reign  v/ith  fuch  Gui.  Pi^:, 
moderation  as  afforded  a  happy  omen  to  his  fub- 
jeds.  He  exhorted  his  principal  officers  to  treat 
the  Englifh  with  humanity,  and  refpecl  them  as 
brothers ;  he  ifiued  orders  through  his  army,  for- 
bidding his  foldiers  to  attempt  the  chaftity  of  the 
women,  or  commit  the  leafl  outrage  againft  the 
inhabitants,  under  the  fevered  penalties  ;  and  he 
publiihed  an  edidl,  confirming  all  the  privileges  of 
the  people,  and  all  the  promifes  he  had  made  in 
their  behalf.  This  fpecimen  of  his  equity  had  a 
wonderful  effed  among  the  Englifh,  who  vied  with 
each  other  in  teftifying  their  loyalty  and  efteem,  by 
prefenting  him  with  great  fums  of  money,  which 
helped  him  to  defray  the  expence  of  the  conquefl : 
nor  could  they  blame  his  condud:,  when  he  di- 
vided among  his  followers  the  lands  of  all  the  noble- 
men who  had  appeared  in  arms  againft  him,  as 
well  thofe  that  fell  as  thofe  that  furvived  the  battle. 
This  was  looked  upon  as  a  common  ad;  of  juftice, 
efpecially  as  he  at  the  fame  time  confirmed  the  reft 
in  the  polTeffion  of  their  eftates.  Among  thefe,  he 
diftingulfhed  v/ith  particular  marks  of  favour,  Ed- 
gar Atheling,  called  the  darling  of  the  Englifh, 

whom 
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A.  c  1066,  whom  he  not  only  allowed  to  retain  the  earldom  of 
Oxford^  but  afFedied  to  carefs  on  all  occafions,  as 
the  nephew  of  his  benefa6lor  Edward.  On  other 
Englifh  noblemen  he  conferred  pofts  of  importance, 
both  in  Britain  and  Normandy,  and  projefted 
matches  between  his  officers  and  the  ladies  of  Eng- 
land, while  he  provided  Englifh  hufbands  for  the 
Norman  heirefTes,  as  if  his  intention  had  been  to 

Mat.  Paris,  ^nite  the  two  nations. 

He  granted  a  new  charter  to  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, confirming  the  privileges  which  the  citizens 
enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  ConfefTor ;  he 
preferved  the  Saxon  laws  and  conflitution ;  he 
made  a  progrefs  into  the  provinces  of  Mercia  and 
WefTex,  to  confirm  by  his  pre  fence  and  perfonal 
deportment  the  great  idea  which  the  people  had 
conceived  from  his  fame.  As  the  country  was  in- 
fefted  with  robbers,  who  found  fhelter  in  the  woods, 
he  exerted  himfelf  in  exterminating  thofe  banditti. 
He  made  excellent  regulations  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  fubje6ls  from  violence  and  rapine  ;  and,  as  an- 
other inflance  of  his  piety  and  moderation,  founded 
an  abbey  on  the  fpot  where  Harold  had  fallen,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Battel,  and  there  or- 
dered mals  to  be  faid  for  the  repofe  of  Harold's 

^^•™^-      foul. 

fcnreflfs'  ^^  ^^^  midfl  of  thofe  popular  tranfa6i:ions,  he 

did  not  negled  to  take  the  neceffary  precautions 
for  preferving  his  conquefl.  The  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  other  forts  he  had  eredled  at  Nor- 
wich, Winchefler,  Hereford,  Haftings,  and  Dover, 
were  provided  with  ftrong  Norman  garrifons  j  and 
the  citizens  of  London,  as  well  as  the  other  natives 
of  the  realm,  whom  the  Saxon  laws  obliged  to  ap- 
pear once  a  year  in  arms,  furnifhed  at  their  own 
expence,  were  now  difmcumbered  of  this  unnecef- 
fary  burthen.  Thefe  fteps  were  taken  with  the 
more  expedition,  as  he  longed  to  revifit  his  native 
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country,  and  manifeft  to  his  own  naturaj-born  fub-  a.c.  1066. 
iecls,  the  importance  of  his  conquefl.  Having 
therefore  no  reafon  to  apprehend  any  difturbance 
in  his  abfence  among  the  EngHfh,  whofe  affedlion 
he  had  taken  fuch  pains  to  conciHate,  he  left  the 
regenciy  with  his  brother  Odo,  bifliop  of  Bayeux, 
and  Wilham  Fitzosborne  ;  and  that  he  might  neg- 
led:  no  means  that  found  policy  dictated,  he  refolved 
to  carry  along  with  him  all  the  Englifh  noblemen, 
from  whofe  power  or  inclination  he  could  apprehend 
a  revolt  or  infurredlion.  The  chief  of  thefe  were 
Edwin  and  Morcar,  Waltheof  fon  of  the  renowned 
Siward,  and  Edgar  Atheling,  together  v/ith  Sti- 
gand  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  whom  he  affediied 
to  treat  with  all  the  exterior  marks  of  the  mod 
profound  refpecSb :  indeed  his  pretence  for  being  ac-  ^aimefi,, 
companied  by  all  thefe  perfonages  was  that  he  liked  pojitif. 
their  conversation,  efteemed  their  characters,  and 
defired  to  do  them  honour  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ; 
though  they  themfelves  plainly  perceived  they  were 
carried  abroad  as  hollages  to  enfure  his  conqueft 
and  adorn  his  triumph. 

With  this  train  of  honourable  captives  he  fet  fail  a.c,  1067, 
for  Normandy,  where  he  was  received  by  his  natu-  wiiiiamre- 
ral  fubjeds  with  marks  of  excelTive  joy  and  admi-  Normlndy. 
ration  •,  and  he  palled  his  Chrifbmas  at  Frefcamp, 
where  he  was  vifited  by  an  ambaifador  with  a  nu- 
merous retjnue,  fent  by  the  king  of  France  to  con- 
gratulate him  upon  his  acceffion   to  the  Englifh 
throne.     He  received  this  embaffy  with  great  flate 
and  magnificence,  calculated  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
the  fender,  andfpentthe  whole  winter  in  Normandy 
in  feaft  and  rejoicing.  Notwithftanding  all  the  pre-  g.  Piazv, 
caution  he  had  taken  to  fecure  the  tranquillity  of  his  ^L*"'^^.'"' 
new  kingdom,  murmairs,  difcontent,  and  at  laft  open  Kent, 
infurredion,  were  excited  in  it,  by  the  tyranny  and 
oppreflion  of  the  regents,  who  acted  as  if  they  had 
been  ordered  to  provoke  the  Engliih  to  a  rebellion, 

which 
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A.C1067.  v/hich  might  furnifli  the  Conqueror  with  a  pretence 
to  deprive   them  of  their  Uberty  and  conftitution. 
Odo  and  Fitzosborne   took   all   opportunities   of 
fleecing  the  people  who  were  fubjeded  to  their  go- 
vernment; and  this  oppreffion  v/as   rendered  the 
more  intolerable  by  the  infults  they  underwent  in 
attempting  to  obtain  redrefs.     The  inhabitants  of 
Kent,  who  were  more  immediately  expofed  to  thefe 
outrages,  having  repeated  their  complaints  and  re- 
monftrances  to  no  purpofe,  at  length  had  recourfe 
to  Euftace  count  of  Bologne,   who  was  then  at 
variance  with  the  Norman,  and  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  leffen  his  intereft  in  England.     He  there- 
fore agreed  to  land  a  body  of  troops  in  the  neigh» 
bourhood  of  Dover,    while  Hugh  de  Montfort, 
the  governor  of  that  fortrefs,  was  abfent,  with  part 
of  the  garrifon  i    and  thefe  being  joined  by  the , 
Kentilhmen,  attacked  the  caflle,  which  they  hoped 
to  furprife  ;    but  the  Normans  were  upon  their 
guard,  and  received  them  fo  warmly  that  they  were 
foon  forced  to  retire  with  great  precipitation :  the 
garrifon,  perceiving  their  confufion,  made  a  fall y, 
S'^^'Tix?^'   i^  which   the  Boulognefe  were  cut  in  pieces,  and 
G,  Maimef.  the  nephcw  or  Euitace  taken  pnloner. 
The  prow-.        This  mifcarriage  did  not  deter  Edric  furnamed 
fuinamed'^'  the  Foreftcr  from  feeking  redrefs  of  his  grievances,^    | 
the  Fo-        in  his  own  valour  and  conduct.     He  was  nephew    i 
to  the  infamous  Edric  Streona,  who  had  fo  often 
betrayed  the  intereft  of  Ethelred  and  Edmund  Iron- 
fide,  and  polfefTed  a  confiderable  part  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Salop  and  Hereford.     He  had  accompanied 
Edwin  and  other  noblemen  to  London,  when  they 
fwore  allegiance  to  William,  from  whom  he  had 
met  with  a  very  gracious  reception  5    but  in  the 
abfence  of  the  Conqueror,  his  lands  were  continually 
ravaged  by  Richard  Fitzfcrope  and  other  officers 
belonging  to  the  Norman  garrifons  of  that  diftridt, 
lying  under  the  particular  government  of  William 
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Fitzosborne.     Edric,  who  was  brave^  vigilant,  and  ^*  ^*  ^®^^» 
enterprifing,  did  not  allow  them  to  make  fuch  en- 
croachments with  impunity  :    on  the  contrary,  he 
commonly  lay  in  ambufh,   and  attacked  the  pilla-     ' 
gers  in  their  return  5  fo  that  they  loft  a  confiderable     ' 
number  of  men  in  thefe  incurfions.     At   length 
Edric,  feeing  no  end  to  thefe  infults,  refolved  to 
retort  their  depredations  %  and  being  joined  by  a 
body  of  Welch,  entered  Herefordlhire,  and  wafted 
the  country  as  far  as  the  Lugge,  from  whence  he 
returned  in  triumph,   with  a  confiderable  booty.  Fior.wig, 
Befides  this  adventure,  infurre6kions  were  raifed  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  were  with  great 
difficulty  fupprefled  by  the  joint  forces  of  Odo  and 
the  earl  of  Hereford  :  fuch  was  the  refentment  of 
tlie  natiofi  againft  the  rapacious  Normans,  that  earl 
Coxo  was    flain   by  his  own  vaflals,    becaufe   he 
would  not  head  them  in  open  rebellion  ;  and  great 
numbers  of  thofe  foreigners  were  fet  upon  and  cut 
off"  by  bands  of  people  that  rendezvoufed  in  woods 
and  forefts. 

William,  being  informed  of  thefe  commotions,  Pro|e£ieci 
left  the  government  of  Normandy  to  queen  Ma-  ma/i^cre  of 
thilda  and  his  eldeft  fon  Robert,  and  arrived  in  mans. 
England  time  enough  to  prevent  the  execution  of  a^ 
fcheme  which  the  Engliih  had  formed  to  deliver 
themfelves  from  the  Norman  yoke.     They  had  al- 
ready taken  the  refolution  to  maffacre  all  thofe 
ftrangers  on  Afliwednefday,  during  the  time  of  di  • 
vine  fervice,  at  which  all  the  Normans  would  cer- 
tainly afTift  unarmed,    as   penitents,   according  to 
the  difcipline  of  thofe  days  5  but  William's  arrival 
broke  all  their  meafures,  and  the  chiefs  of  this  con- 
fpiracy  retired  to  the  North,  fortified  the  city  of 
Durham,  and  fet  his  power  at  defiance. 

Whether  thefe  attempts  and   difturbances  im-  v/iliiam^* 
prefTed  William  with  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  Engli^rr 
ihe  Engliftij  or  he  only  affected  for  his  own  ends 
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A.C.  io6S.  to  look  upon  them  as  a  turbulent  people,  difaf- 
fecled  to  his  perfon  and  government ;  certain  it  is, 
he  from  this  period  laid  afide  his  former  compla- 
cency, and  inftead  of  punifliing  his  regents  and 
officers  for  their  peculation,  feemed  extremely  well 
fatisfied  with  their  condud.  Edwin,  the  mofl 
powerful  and  popular  nobleman  in  England,  he 
attached  to  his  interell  by  promifing  to  give  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage ;  and  he  had  raifed  fuch 
a  number  of  fortreffes  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, that  he  no  longer  dreaded  the  tumultuous 
and  tranfitory  efforts  of  a  difcontented  multitude. 
In  thefe  ientiments,  he  determined  to  treat  them  as 
a  conquered  nation,  efpecially  as  in  fo  doing  he 
fhould  be  able  to  ered  an  abfolute  tyranny,  to 
.  which  he  was  difpofed  by  nature  and  inclination ; 
to  indulge  his  avarice,  and  at  the  fame  time  gra- 
tify his  followers,  who  expedled  to  receive  extra- 
ordinary recompence,  in  proportion  to  the  extraor- 
dinary fuccefs  which  their  arms  had  enabled  him  to 
enjoy. 
The  people  The  firft  fignal  of  his  arbitrary  power  was  ma- 
xlj^r^^^  nifefted  in  renewing  the  odious  tax  of  Danegelt, 
which  had  been  abolifhed  by  Edward  the  Confef- 
for  ;  a  ftep  which  produced  murmurs  and  difcon- 
tent  through  the  v;hole  kingdom,  and  induced 
archbifhop  Aldred  to  exhort  the  king  to  remit  an 
exorbitant  impofition,  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
attended  with  fatal  confequences.  William  fig- 
nified  his  dipleafure  at  the  freedom  of  this  remon- 
ftrance ;  and,  far  from  complying  with  the  advice, 
ordered  the  Danegelt  to  be  levied  with  extraordi- 
nary rigour.  Thefe  proceedings  intimidated  all 
that  part  of  the  country  which  was  a  witnefs  of  his 
great  power,  and  immediately  fubjed  to  the  terrors 
of  a  ftanding  army  ;  but,  the  more  remote  pro-' 
vinces  of  Cornwall  and  Devonfhire  revolted  in 
defence  of  their  independency,    and  the   city  of 
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Exeter  refufed  to  admit  a  Norman  garrifon.  Wil-  ^-  ^'  ^^^' 
liam,  incenfed  at  this  inftance  of  their  prefump-  JuceTb^thi 
tion,  began  his  march  immediately  from  London,  king. 
though  the  winter  was  far  advanced  ;  and  was  met 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  city  by  the  magiflrates, 
who  made  a  tender  of  fubmiflion,  and  delivered 
hoftages,  as  pledges  of  their  obedience  :  but  the 
populace  renounced  the  condudl  of  their  magif- 
tracy,  and  raifed  a  tumult,  in  which  the  gates 
were  fliut  againft  the  king,  who,  provoked  at  this 
outrage,  commanded  one  of  the  hoflages  to  be 
deprived  of  his  eyes,  in  the  view  of  the  muti- 
neers ;  then  inverting  the  place,  began  to  carry  on 
his  advances  in  form.  The  people,  terrified  at 
thefe  approaches,  fent  another  deputation  to  im- 
plore his  mercy,  and  furrendered  the  town  at  dif- 
cretion  ;  fo  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  manifeft- 
Lng  his  clemency,  by  pardoning  the  rebels  and 
protecting  the  city  from  being  plundered.  He 
took  a  more  effedual  method  to  prevent  future  in- 
furredions,  by  building  a  citadel,  in  which  he 
placed  a  Itrong  garrifon  under  the  command  of 
Baldwin  de  Molis,  on  whom  he  likewife  beftowed 
the  government  of  the  county.  Ord.  vital. 

From  hence  he  repaired  to  Winchefter,  where  his  queen 
he  kept  his  Eafter.     The  queen  Mathilda  arriving  Mathilda  is 
at  this  city  immediately  after  the  holidays,  was  fo-  win^heiS-. 
lemnly  crowned  by  archbifhop  Aldred ;  and  before 
the  expiration  of  the  year  delivered  of  a  fon  called 
Henry,  who  afterwards  afcended  the  throne. 

William,  loth  to  part  with  the  fums  which  he  «e  fleeces 
had  raifed  by  the  Danegelt,  and  being  teized  with  ^  ^  "* '*' 
the  importunities  of  his  Norman  dependents,  fent 
commifTaries  into  every  county,  to  take  information 
of  all  thofe  freeholders,  who  had  ferved  under  Ha- 
rokl,  at  the  battle  of  Haftings,  and  confifcated  their 
eftates,  which  w^re  given  to  Norman  officers  :  this 
was  perhaps  the  moft  unjuil  inquifition  that  ever  any 
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A.^.ip6S.  tyrant  {&t  up  ;  and  therefore  increafed  the  difTatls-- 
fadion  of  the  EngUfh  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they 

Morcar  and  were  ripe  for  a  general  infurredlion.  The  people, 
on  this  occafion,  naturally  turned  their  eyes  upon 
the  two  brothers  Edwin  and  Morcar,  from  whofe 
valour  alone  they  expeded  deliverance  from  the 
Norman  oppreffion.  Thefe  noblemen  felt  for  the 
diftrelTes  of  their  country,  and  were  by  this  time 
very  well  difpofed  to  a6l  for  its  relief,  inafmuch  as 
they  plainly  law  that  William  doubted  their  fide- 
lity, and  even  refufed  to  perform  the  promife  he 
had  made  to  Edwin.  Notwithftanding  their  great 
power  and  intereft  in  England  as  well  as  in  Wales, 
the  prince  of  which,  called  Blethwyn,  was  their 
nephew,  they  would  not  run  the  rifque  of  an  open 
rupture  with  fuch  ^  formidable  prince  as  William, 
until  they  had  firft  follicited  fuccours  from^  Swein, 
king  of  Denmark,  and  adually  received  affurances 
of  a  reinforcement  from  Malcolm,  who  at  that 
time  fat  on  the  Scottilh  throne.  Thefe  precautions 
being  taken,  they  affembled  their  forces  in  York- 
Ihire,  and  openly  declared  their  defign  of  dethron- 
ing a  tyrant  whofe  aim  was  to  enflave  and  opprefs 
the  nation. 

William  immediately  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  and  began  his  march  to  the  North,  build- 
ing as  he  advanced,  ftrong  caftles  at  Nottingham 
and  Warwick,  the  command  of  which  he  beftowed 
upon  W^illiam  de  Peverell,  and  Henry  de  New- 
bourg,  whom  he  afterwards  created  earl  of  Warwick. 
Mean  while  the  two  earls,  Morcar  and  Edwin,  who 
expe6led  ftrong  reinforcements  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  finding  themfelves  difappointed  in  their 
hope,  and  in  danger  of  being  abandoned  by  the 
troops  already  affembled,  who  exhibited  evident 
marks  of  fear  and  confternation  as  the  king  ap- 
proached, refolved  to  make  their  own  peace ;  or, 
if  that  ihould  be  impradicablej  to  retire  into  an- 
other 
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bther  country.     They    accordingly  had    recourfe  a.c.  io6g, 
to  the  clemency  of  the   Conqueror,  who  die  not 
think  proper  to   reje(5t  the  advances  of  two  fuch 
powerful  and  popular  noblemen,  and  therefore  par- 
doned them  without  further  hefitatidn.  Ori,  vita^ 
Neverthelefs  he  continued  his  marcli  to  York ;  He  leaves  a 
was  met  by  the  citizens,  who  made  their  fubmifTion,  ff  j^^"^'^ 

riii  ri'"  •  York ;  and 

and  prelented  the  keys'  or  their  city,  m  which  he  concludes » 
built  a  citadel,  and  fecured  the  place  with  a  Nor-  Makoi'm^ 
man  garrifon.     At  the  fame  time  Archillus,  the  king  of  ' 
mofl  powerful  nobleman  of  Northumberland,  who  ^^'^^^^"'^* 
liad  been  concerned  in  the  revolt,  was  pardoned, 
in  confideraticn  of  delivering  his  fon   an  Iiodage 
for  his  future  fidelity ;  and  Egelwin,    bifliop  of 
Durham,  having  obtained  grace  for  him.felf  and 
that  city,  was  employed  as  a  mediator  to  effed:  an 
accommodation  with  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland. 
This  prince  was  adlually  on  his  march  to  join  Mor- 
car  and  Edwin,  when  he  received  the  overtures  for 
a  treaty  of  peace,    which  was  immediately  con- 
cluded \  and  then  he  fent  ambalTadors  to  do  homage 
to  William  for  the  kingdom  of  Cumberland,  which 
he  held  of  the  Englifh  crown. 

The  king,  in  his  return  from  this  expedition,  Thefoirsof 
ordered  ftrong  caftles  to  be  built  at  Lincoln,  Hunt-  in^som?rS* 
ingdon,  and  Cambridge,  for  the  fecurity  of  thefe  ^^^^* 
counties  ;  a  precaution  the  more  neceiTary  at  this 
period,  as  they  were  infefted  by  the  incurfions  of 
the  famous  Hereward  le  Wake,  lord  of  Brunne  in 
Norfolk,  who  returning  from  his  travels^  and  find- 
ing his  patrimony  in  the  hands  of  the  Normans, 
aiTembled  a  hardy  band  of  his  vaiTals,  at  the  head 
of  whom  he  eje6ted  and  flew  the  intruders,  and 
ravaged  the  neighbouring  country  from  motives  of 
revenge.  The  march  of  William  towards  the  Norths 
and  the  difcontent  that  prevailed  over  all  the  king- 
dom, encouraged  the  fons  of  Harold  to  return 
from  Ireland.  They  found  means  to  raife  a  body 
of  adventurers  in  that  country,  with  which  they 
N^.  g.  P  d  landed 
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A.  c.  io6S.  landed  in  Somerfetfhire,  and  defeated  Eadnoth, 
who  attempted  to  oppofe  their  progrefs  -,  but,  as 
the  natives  did  not  efpoufc  their  caufe,  they  ravaged 
the  country,  and  reimbarked. 

Edgar  Athe-       Thcie  commotions  happening  on  the  back  of  one 

l-jT-tp-   and    1^—  ^— ^ 

verai  noble-  another,  feem  to  confirm  the  Conqueror's  fufpicion 
^^s  ^^-f'^d  ^"^  hatred  of  the  Enghih  ;  whom  he  therefore  re- 
'  folved  for  the  future  to  rule  with  feverity  and  cir- 
cumfpe6lion.  He  ordered  a  great  number  of  in- 
dividuals to  be  imprifoned,  without  any  caufe  af- 
figned,  for  no  other  reafon  than  to  prevent  their  en- 
gaging in  confpiracies  ;  and  thofe  who  dreaded  the 
fame  treatment  determined  to  anticipate  his  cau- 
tion, by  withdrawing  from  the  kingdom  of  their 
own  accord.  Gofpatric  and  Merlefwain,  two  no- 
blemen in  the  North,  infpired  with  this  apprehen- 
fion  for  themfelves  as  v/ell  as  for  Edgar  Atheling, 
perfuaded  that  prince  to  accompany  them  to  Scot- 
land, to  which  he  accordingly  retired  by  fea,  with 
his  mother  Agatha,  and  his  two  fifters,  Margaret 
and  Chriftina  •,  and  there  they  met  with  a  very  hof- 
pitabie  reception  from  Malcolm,  who  married  the 
eldeft  fifter,  by  whom  he  had  Mathilda  or  Maud, 
Fior.  Wig,  grandmother  of  Henry  II.  king  of  England,  in 
Hoved.  whom  the  Saxon  was  united  wuth  the  Norman  blood. 
Malcolm's  generofity  and  marriage  drew  a  great 
number  of  the  difcontented  lords  into  Scotland, 
where  they  formed  projeds  for  delivering  their  coun- 
try from  the  Norman  yoke.  They  carried  on  a 
dole  correfpondence  with  all  the  malcontents  who 
remained  in  England :  fome  of  their  number  re- 
paired to  Denmark,  where  they  importuned  Swein 
for  affiftance,  and  others  had  recourfe  to  the  Irifh, 
who  feemed  very  well  difpofed  to  fuccour  them  in 
their  endeavours  :  but  their  chief  hope  refted  upon 
Malcolm,  who  had  already  interefled  himfelf  fo 
warmly  in  their  behalf.  Had  all  thofe  negotiations 
been  carried  on  with  vigour  and  unanimity  at  the  fame 
time,  andtheEnglifhagreed  in  the  choice  of  an  enter- 
2-  prizing 
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prizing  chief,  who  had  importance  enough  to  main-  ^-  ^-  ^°^^ 
tain  his  precedency,  perhaps  WilHam  might  have 
been  obHged  to  renounce  his  conquefl ;  but  the  indi- 
viduals were  undetermined,  jealous,  and  independent 
of  each  other  ;  confequently  their  councils  were  di-* 
ftradied,  and  their  allies  unrefolved. 

William  was  not  ignorant  of  thefe  machinations.  The  Nor- 
and  fufpe6ting  the  Northumbrians,  whom  he  knew  "^'|j.^  ^'^, 
to  be  a  reftlefs  people,  would  not  long  remain  quiet  Durham. 
after  the  retreat  of  his  army,  he  detached  Robert 
de  Cumin,  with  feven  hundred  foldiers,  to  take 
pofTelTion  of  Durham,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  county,  of  which  this  general  v/as 
appointed  governor.  Notwithftanding  the  caution 
he  received  from  bifhop  Egelwin,  who  advifed  him 
to  be  upon  his  guard  againft:  the  animofity  of  the 
inhabitants,  he  permitted  his  men  to  range  about 
the  crty  in  fmall  parties,  and  commit  all  manner 
of  infults  and  rapine,  and  even  to  make  incurfions 
into  the  adjacent  country,  which  they  plundered  at 
will.  Thefe  violences  incenfed  the  Northumbrians 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  affembled  in  great  num  - 
bers,  and,  breaking  into  the  city,  fiew  all  the  Nor- 
mans that  fell  in  their  way ;  then  they  attacked  the 
archbifhop's  palace,  in  which  Cumin  was  lodged, 
but  meeting  with  fuch  a  vigorous  refiilance  from 
the  governor  and  his  attendants,  that  they  could 
not  force  the  gates,  they  fet  fire  to  the  caitle,  and 
confumed  Robert  and  ail  his  followers.  ^■™'  ^'■*"' 

The  people  of  York,  animated  by  the  fuccefs  of  The  inhabit 
this  enterprize,  fell  upon  their  governor  Robert  y^J^^J^ 
Fitzrichard,  whom  they  flew  with  part  of  his  gar-  voir,  and 
rifon  ;  and  fome  noblemen  in  the  country  ioining;  f'^^r^,"'^"'* 
them  in  the  infurre6lion,  they  befieged  the  caiile, 
which  was   bravely  defended  by  \¥illiam  Mallet, 
who  fent  immediate  notice  of  his  fituation  to  the 
king.     Soon   as  William  received  this  intelligence  a.  0,1069, 
he  ordered  his  forces  to  march,  and  advanced  v>- ith 
fuch  expedition,  .that  the"  befiegers  had  fcarce  any 
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A.  c.  1069  'intimation  of  his  approach,  until  he  was  in  fight 
of  their  works.  An  engagement  immediately  en- 
fued,  and  they  were  routed  with  great  (laughter ; 
for  he  was  fo  much  incenfed,  that  he  granted  no 
quarter  to  the  vanquiihed.  Here  he  flaid  a  week, 
during;  which  another  fortrefs  was  eredled,  and  then 
he  retired  to  Wincheiler ;  yet,  he  was  no  fooner 
departed,  than  the  inhabitants  attacked  both  caflles, 
and  v/ere  repulfed. 
Thefonsof  Tlic  nation  being  thus  unfettlcd,  and  every  day 
Harold        threatened  with  frefh  commotions,   ¥/ilHam  fent 

inake  an-  ' 

ctherdefcent  his  quccu  baclv  to  Normandy  *,  and  a  good  number 
ihire^Tnd'    o^  h^s  Norman  officers,  tired  with  the  fatigue  of 
are  routed,    thc  fervlcc,  and  intimidated  by  the  profped:  of  con- 
tinual wars  and  defolation,  defired  they  might  be 
difmiiTed  to  their  own  country ;  rejecting  the  offers 
of  confiderable    rewards    and  preferments,    rather 
than  encounter  the  dangers  that  mull  have  attended 
their  fcay  in  England.    Amongft  thofe  who  deferted 
their  mailer  in  this   emergency,    were  Hugh  de 
Grentemefnii  and  Humphrey  de  Tolleul,  governors 
of  Winchefler  and  Hafiings,  whofe  lands  William 
confi feared  out  of  refentment  for  their  defertion  ; 
nor  could  he  ever  be  prevailed  upon  to  reilore  their 
heirs  to  the  dignities  thus  forfeited.     The  effeds  of 
the  negotiations  carried  on  by  the  Englifh  malcon- 
tents now  began  to  appear.     The  fons  of  Harold 
made  another  attempt  from  Ireland,  and  landed  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Devonfhire ;  but  were  fo  vi- 
goroufiy  attacked  by  Bryan,  fon  of  Eudo,  count 
of  Eretagne,  that  they  were  fain  to  reimbark  by 
F.or.  Wig.   j^jgi-^i-^  ^\\}i\  the  lofs  of  feventeen  hundred  men. 
Die  Dapi'/h       ]  Q  a  little  time  after  this  attempt,  the  Danifli 
th^Hum-^    lieec  appeared  on  the  eallern  coafl  of  England,  un- 
'^^'  der  the  command  of  Ofbern,    brother  to  Swein, 

whofe  two  fons,  Harold  and  Canute,  were  on  board. 
Their  forces  landed  in  different  counties,  where  they 
met  with  divers  repulfes,  till  at  length  arriving  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  they  were  joined  by 
4  Edgar 
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Edgar  Atheling  and  the  difcontented  lords,  with  a  ^-  ^-  ^°^9- 
fleet  of  fhips  and  a  body  of  land-forces  from  Scot-  T!'^^^^^^' 
land  -,  and  failing  up  the  river  together,  were  flill  ieinforce- 
further  reinforced  by  the  inhabitants  of  Yorkfhire  sio^sald 
and  Northumberland,  commanded  by  Gaius,  Ma-  Engii/h,  and 
rius,  and  Archillus.     All  thefe  forces  thus  joined,  yj^^k! 
amounted  to  a  confiderable  army,  with  which  they 
advance-d  to  befiege  York,  the  garrifon  of  which 
was  commanded  by  Mallet,  who  ordered  the  fub- 
urbs  to  be  burnt  down,  that  they  might  not  afford 
lodgments  or  materials  to  the  enemy.     The  wind 
being  very  high  when  this  order  was  put  in  exe- 
cution, the  flames  communicated  themfelves  to  the 
city,  v/hich  v/as  totally  reduced  to  allies ;  and  the 
Danes  taking  advantage  of  the  confternation  and 
perplexity  that  fuch  an  accident   muil   have  pro- 
duced, entered  the  caille  pell-mell,  and  put  all  the 
Normans  to  the  fword.     The  whole  city,  with  th@ 
cathedral  and  monaflery  of  St.  Peter,  perifhed  by 
this  conflagration ;  and  of  three  thoufand  Normans, 
divided  in  the  two  forts,  none  but  Mallet,  his  wife, 
and  children,  and  fome  of  the  principal  officers, 
werefpared.     Thefe  the  Danes  took  prifoners,  and 
carried  to  their  fhips  in  the  Humber,  together  with 
a  very  confiderable  booty  -,  leaving  an  Englidi  gar- 
rifon in  the  place,  under  the  command  of  count 
Waltheof,  fon  of  the  renowned  Siward. 

When  Wilham  was  informed  of  this  diiafler,  wiiiwm 
he  fwore  by  the  fplendour  of  God,  that  he  would  uanes,^^and 
not  leave  a  Northumbrian   alive;    and  when  he  befiegesthe 
arrived  on  the  borders  of  Yorkfhire,  he  began  to  York 
put  his  menaces  in  execution,  committing  terrible  which  is 
ravages  and  deftroying  every  thing  that  fell  in  his  fendelfby ' 
way.      By  this  time  the  Danes  had  taken  poiTeiTion  v/dtiieoi-; 
of  a  (Irong  poft,   between  the  Oufe  and  the  Trent, 
from  whence  he  faw  it  would  be  a  very  difficult 
enterprize  to  diflodge  them  ;  he  therefore  had  re- 
courfe   to   a  more  eafy  expedient,    and   fent  pri- 
vate  emifTaries,  with  an  offer  of  a  large  fum,  to 
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A.c.  1069.  Ofbern,  and  permiffion  to  pillage  all  the  fea-coaft, 
provided  he  would  defift  from  other  adls  of  hoftility, 
and  retire  in  the  fpring.  Thefe  terms  v/ere  em- 
braced, and  he  returned  in  the  fpring  to  Denmark, 
where  his  brother  Swein  punilhed  him  feverely  for 
having  fo  perfidioufly  deferted  his  allies.  After 
this  capitulation,  the  king  advanced  againft  York, 
the  iiege  of  which  he  immediately  undertook,  and 
having  made  fome  progrefs  in  his  operations,  or- 
dered an  alTault  to  be  given.  The  attack  v/as  very 
furious  :  but  the  place  was  defended  fo  vigoroufly 
by  the  Englifn  and  Scots,  that  the  Normans  were 
repulfcd  v/ith  great  flaughter  •,  the  valiant  Waltheof 
planted  himfeif  in  the  breach,  and  with  his  battle- 
ax  cleft  down  the  affailants  as  faft  as  they  advanced. 
This  worthy  fon  of  old  Siward,  count  of  Nor- 
thumberland, behaved  with  fuch  vigilance,  condud:, 
and  intrepidity,  in  the  defence  of  the  place,  that 
William  began  to  defpair  of  reducing  it,  when  fa- 
mine compelled  the  governor  to  capitulate.  The 
king,  vv^ho  had  been  an  eye-witnefs  of  his  extra- 
ordinary m.erit,  not  only  granted  him  honourable 
terms,  but  afterwards  bellowed  his  own  niece  Ju- 
dith upon  him  in  marriage,  and  created  him  fuc- 
ceffively  count  of  Northampton,  Huntingdon,  and 
Northumberland.  He,  at  the  fame  time,  received 
Gofpatric  into  his  favour,  and  found  him  a  faithful 
and  ferviceable  adherent  in  the  fequel  ;  but  he  pu- 
nifhed  the  red  of  the  officers  and  foldiers  of  the 
garrifon  wdth  great  feverity,  and  mulded  the  inhabi- 
tants in  a  very  large  fine. 
The  kjng  The  city  being  properly  fecured  with  Norman 
<ommirs  ryarrifons,  he  o-ave  a  loofe  to  his  vens;eance  ao;ainfl  4 
vages  in  the  the  Northumbrians,  and  ravaged  the  country  m 
North,  fuch  a  cruel  manner,  that  there  was  not  a  houfe 
left  {landing  between  York  and  Durham.  He  did 
not  even  fpare  the  churches  and  other  public  build- 
ings.    This  defolation  was  attended  w^ith  the  mofl 
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ihocking  mifery  :  the  wretched  people,  deprived  of  ^-  ^'  ^°^9- 
habitation   and  fubfillence,  wandered  about  in  dif- 
tra6tion  and  defpair,  feeing  their  tender  infants  pe- 
rifhing  by  famine  and  cold,  and  their  friends  and 
neighbours  falhng  in   heaps j  after  having  endea- 
voured to  prolong  their  lives  by  devouring  dogs,  ; 
cats,  vermin,  and  even  feeding  upon  human  car- 
cafes.     From   fuch  fcenes  of  horror  and  diftrefs,  ^In^Du^^f^ 
great  numbers  of  the  common  people'fled  into  Scot- 
land, and  fettled  in  the  lowlands,  which  they  gready 
improved  with  agriculture  :  abundance  of  the  better 
fort,  whofe  eftates  were  confifcated,  or  whole  minds 
were  averfe  to  the  Norman  fway,  retired  alfo  to 
that  country,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by 
queen  Margaret  and  her  hufband  Malcolm,  who 
affigned  lands  for  their  m^aintenance  •,    and  from  odgSe& 
thefe  fome  of  the  bell  Scottifh  families  are  derived,  geft.  scotor. 

Rebellion  multiplied  like  the  Hydra's  heads ;  one  The  men  of 
revolt  was  no  fooner  quelled  in  one  place,  than  ^^^^^E^^ric' 
two  frefh  commotions  began  in  other  parts  of  the  the  fo- 
country.     When  William  fet  out  on  the  northern  '^^^'* 
expedition,  the  people  inhabiting  the  counties  of 
Somerfet  and  Dorfet,  rofe  in  arms,  and  befieged 
Montacute*,  but  were  defeated  by  the  jufticiary, 
GeofFry  bifhop  of  Coutance,  who  marched  againil 
them  with  the  forces  of  London,  Hants,  and  Wilt- 
Ihire :  at  the  fame  time  Edric  the  Forefeet  invefted 
Shrewsbury,  which,  however,  he  could  not  reduce , 
and  the  people  of  Devonihire  and  Cornwall  under- 
took the  fiege  of  Exeter,  which  they  v/ere  obliged 
to  raife,  by  the  bravery  of  the  garrifon,  affifled  by 
the  inhabitants. 

Againfl  the  Welili  and  Chefnire  men,  who  ftiil  wniiam 
kept  in  a  body  under  Edric,  the  king  began  his  chSr'Ts 
march  from  York  acrofs  the  country  ;  and  in  the  reconciled 
courfe  of  his  route  through  fens,  marfhes,  woods,  ^^^  J^^^.^^^ 
and  over  mountains,  the  army  was  fo  much  fatigued,  ed  again  at 
that  the  foldiers  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Bretagne,  wincheft^r. 
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A,  c  1069.  (Jefired  to  be  difmifTed.  V/illiam,  however,  en- 
couraged them  to  proceed,  and  they,  arrived  at 
Chefter,  where  he  made  overtures  of  accommoda- 
tion  to  Edric,  whofe  valour  he  admired  •,  and  that 
nobleman  complying  with  his  propofals,  ever  after 
enjoyed  a  great  iliare  of  his  confidence  and  efteem. 
fioT,  v/ig.  This  was  a  more  effedlual  ilep  towards  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Mercia,  than  that  of  building  caftles  at 
Chefter  and  Stafford,  which  being  fini(hed  and  fup- 
plied  with  garrifons,  he  marched  to  Salisbury, 
where  he  difmifled  all  his  troops  with  fuitable  re- 
wards, except  thofe  who  had  murmured  in  his 
march  ;  and  thefe  he  detained  forty  days  after  the 
reft  v/ere  disbanded,  by  way  of  punifhment  for 
their  mutinous  behaviour :  thence  he  repaired  to 
Winchefter,  where  he  was  crowned  by  Ermenfroy, 
bifhop  of  Sion,  affifted  by  John  and  Peter,  two 
cardinals  fent  over  as  legates  from  the  pope. 
His  feverity  All  the  fourccs  of  rebellion  being  now  exhaufted 
l[{^^\nd^'  by  policy  or  war,  William,  in  order  to  prevent 
partiality  tlielt  filling  again,  refolved  to  deprefs  all  Englifh- 
men  of  power  ana  credit  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
render  them  incapable  of  raifmg  any  confiderable 
difturbance  againft  his  reign  for  the  future.  With 
this  view  he  fuddenly  deprived  them  of  all  their 
offices,  baronies,  and  fiefs  holding  of  the  crown, 
and  diftributed  them  among  the  Normans  and  other 
ftrangers  who  had  followed  his  fortune.  But  as 
thefe  bore  a  fmall  proportion  in  point  of  number 
to  the  Englifli  v/ho  were  ftripped,  he  loaded  his 
countrymen  with  benefits  before  he  could  difpofe  of 
all  the  lands  taken  from  the  natives.  He  beftowed 
upon  his  uterine  brother  Robert,  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  comprehending  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  manours,  befides  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight, 
which  he  pofTefTed  in  other  provinces.  His  next 
brother  Odo  was  created  count-palatine  of  Kent 
and  high  jufticiary  of  England,-  with  above  four 
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hundred  fiefs  in  different  provinces.     William  Fitz-  a-^-  ^°^9' 
Osborne's    fervices    were    compenfated    with   the 
whole  county  of  Hereford.     William's  nephew, 
Hugh  Loup,  was  prefented  with  the  county-paJa- 
tine  of  Chefter,   to  be  held  with  all  the  rights  of 
regality,  as  independent  of  the  crown.     His  fon- 
in-law  Alain  Fergeant,  duke  of  Bretagne,  was  put 
in  pofTeffion  of  all  the  eftates  formerly  belonging 
to  count  Morcar,  with  the  fame  rights  of  regality. 
To  Roger  de  Montgomery  he  gave  firft  of  all  the 
towns  of  Arundel  and  Chichefter,  and  afterwards 
the  county  of  Salop.     Walter  Giffard  obtained  the 
county  of  Buckingham  ;  and  that  of  Surry  fell  to 
the  Ihare  of  William  Warren.     Eudes,  count  of 
Blois,  received  the  lordfhip  of  Holdernefs.     Raoul 
de  Guair,  of  Bretagne,  was  created  count  or  earl 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  lord   of  Norwich. 
Henry  de  Ferrieres  was  complimented  with  the 
caftle  of  Tutbury.     And  Geoffry,  bifhop  of  Cou  - 
tance,  jufticiary  of  England,  poflelTed  two  hundred 
and  eighty  manours,  which  he  bequeathed  at  his 
death  to  his  nephew  Robert  de  Mowbray.     AH 
thefe  polfeilions  v/ere  held  by  the  fame  tenour  as 
the  eftates  in  Normandy,  where  the  feudal  law  pre- 
vailed in  full  force  ;  fubje6b  to  the  fame  forfeitures, 
and  defcending  in  the  fame  order  of  fucceffion. 
Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  what  is  called  the 
common  law  of  England,  the  terms  and  proceed- 
ings of  which,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  tenures  and 
eftates,  are  evidently  derived  from  the  language  spei.  cidc 
and  cuftoms  of  the  Normans.  Bradjr. 

In  this  manner  was  England  delivered  into  the  Norman 
hands  of  foreigners ;  and  we  may  well  fuppofe  that  J^^'/  ^"j^^ 
the  Norman  lords  would  parcel  out  thofe  lands  in  language 
copyholds  or  inferior  fiefs  to  their  own  country-  |nto°En''l^ 
men.     The  barons  exercifed  all  kinds  of  jurifdic-  land. 
tions  within  their  own  manours :  they  held  courts, 
in  which  they  adminiftered  juftice  to  their  own  vaf-^ 

fals. 
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^.  c.  1070.  fals.  The  difputes  arifing  between  the  tenants  of 
different  baronies  were  decided  in  the  county  or 
hundred  courts,  and  the  fuits  between  barons  were 
cognizable  only  in  the  king's. tribunals.  The  judges 
and  lawyers  were  Normans  -,  confequently  the 
pleadings  were  carried  on  in  the  language  of  that 
'  country  :  fo  that  the  Englidi  could  expect  very 
little  redrefs,  when  they  complained  of  the  oppref- 
lion  and  infalts  they  underwent  from  their  foreign 

-Reiiq.  Spei.  fliperiors.  Although,  upon  a  reprefentation  of  the 
hardiliips  fufFered  in  this  refpedl  by  the  people, 
made  by  Guifmond,  afterwards  cardinal  and  bilLop 
of  Averfa,  William  confented  to  allow  them  the 
benefits  of  fome  of  the  old  laws,  relating  to  for- 
feitures, fines,  and  amerciaments,  in  criminal  mat- 
ters, and  the  rates  of  reliefs  and  mortuaries  due  to 
fuperior  lords,  thofe  laws  were  eafily  wrefled  or 
evaded  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  opprellion.  Nay, 
to  fuch  flavifh  reftridions  were  they  reduced,  that  all 
perfons  whatlbever  of  the  commonalty  in  towns  and 
villages,  were  commanded  on  pain  of  death  to  put 
out  their  fires  and  candles  on  the  ringing  of  a  bell, 
which  was  thence  diftinguiflied  by  the  appellation 
of  couvre  feu,  or  cover  fire,  fmce  corrupted  into 

Bu  Moulin,  curfew ;  a  regulation  which,  though  it  had  been 
prad:ifed  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  for  the  prevention 
of  riots,  conflagrations,  and  other  mifchievous  ac- 
cidents, was,  by  the  free  independent  fpirit  of  the 
Englifli,  conftrued  into  the  moil  defpotic  exertion 
of  arbitrary  power,   and  refented  accordingly. 

The  clergy        Thc  fcvcrity  of  the  Conqueror's  plan  was  not  con- 

are  opprei-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  nobility  and  the  commons,  but  extended 
alfo  to  the  clergy,  whofe  charters  he  violated  without 
fcruple,  paying  no  manner  of  regard  to  the  impre- 
cations which  former  kings  had  denounced  againfl 
thofe  of  their  fucceiTors  who  fhould  attempt  to  in- 
fringe or  annul  the  exemptions  which  they  granted 
to  bifhops,  abbeys,  and  churches.     Fie  ordained 

that. 
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that  church -lands,  as  well  as  others,  fhould  be^'^''°7o. 
fubje6t  to  military  fervice,  and  furnifli  a  certain 
number  of  horfemen  in  time  of  war ;  and  if  any 
ecclefiaftic  refufed  to  comply  with  this  ordinance, 
he  was  removed  from  his  benefice,  which  was  given 
to  a  flranger  :  befides,  he  lodged  almofr  his  whole 
army  at  free -quarters  in  monafteries.  By  thefe 
means  he  maintained  his  troops,  without  diminiih-  ■ 
ing  his  own  revenue,  and  at  the  fame  time  kept  a 
neceflary  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  monks,  v^ho 
were  very  apt  to  intermeddle  in  politics.  He  exe- 
cuted another  project,  v/hich  was  ilill  more  provok- 
ing to  that  venerable  body,  and  intailed  upon  him 
the  fecret  curfes  of  the  people.  Being  informed  by 
his  emifTaries,  that  many  families  had  depofited 
their  plate  and  money  in  monafteries,  he  ordered 
all  thofe  religious  houfes  to  be  fearched,  and  feized 
upon  every  thing  that  was  valuable,  pretending  it 
belonged  to  the  rebels  :  he  did  not  even  Ipare  the 
ilirines  of  faints  and  the  facred  vafes  on  this  occa- 
lion. 

Not  yet  fatisfied  with  thefe  meafures  for  the  hu-  stigand, 
mlliation  of  the  clergy,  he  refolved  to  deprefs  fome  ^J'^^^i^^P 
bifhops  and  abbots,  whofe  wealth  and  credit  he  bur/flnd 
-looked  upon  with  jealoufy  and  difquiet.     That  he  ^^^^^o*^^^ 
might  proceed,  however,  in  a  judicial  form  on  fuch  pofed.^'' 
important  affairs,  he  direded  the  pope's  two  legates 
to  affemble  a  council   at   Weftminfler,    in  which 
Stigand,    archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was  depofed 
for  having  intruded  himfelf  into  that  fee,  of  which 
his  predecelTor  Robert  had  not  been  canonically  de- 
prived.     Agelmar,    bilhop  of  Elmham  in  Eafl-  Fior.wii. 
Anglia,  Algeric  of  Durham,  and  fome  other  pre- 
lates, difagreeable  to  the  king,  met  with  the  fame 
fate  ;    while  others,    to  whofe  condud  he  could 
take  no  exception,  were  banifhed  and  imprifoned 
.without   form  of  procefs,  and  their  places  filled 
with  ftrangers  from  different  climes.     Lanfranc, 

an 
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A.  c.  1070.  ^j^  Italian,  and  formerly  abbot  of  a  monaftery  in 
Caen,  he  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  Tho- 
mas, a  canon  of  Bayeux,  was  created  archbifhop 
of  York  ;  the  diocefes  of  Wincheflier,  Elmham, 
^  and  Selfey,  were  beftowed  upon  three  of  his  own 

chaplains,  and  the  abbeys  from  which  the  Englifli 
were  expelled,  fupplied  with  Norman  fuperiors  : 
neverthelefs,  it  mud  be  owned  that  thefe  places 

Hopveden.     were  filled  with  perfons  of  diftinguifhed  merit. 

William's  Wilham,  in  order  to  maintain  thole  encroach- 
ments on  the  liberty  of  the  nation,  found  it  necef- 
fary  to  fupport  a  large  ftanding  army,  which  could 
not  be  fubfifted  without  great  oeconomy,  as  well 
as  an  immenfe  revenue  :  he  therefore,  among  other 
regulations,  eredted  the  court  of  exchequer,  for  au- 
diting and  pafiing  the  accounts  of  all  officers  employ 
in  colleding  the  crown  revenues  ;  for  determining 
all  ad:ions  relating  thereto,  and  punifhing  the  ex- 
actions and  irregularities  of  the  colledlors,  as  well 
as  the  delays  and  defaults  of  payment  in  the  fub- 
jedi:.  His  revenue,  exclufive  of  the  old  demefne 
lands  fet  apart  for  fupplying  his  houfhold  with  all 
forts  of  provifion,  confided  in  a,  land-tax  called 
Danegelt,  a  quit-rent  out  of  all  the  lands  of  Eng- 
land, wardiliips,  reliefs,  and  fines,  livery  of  here- 
ditary lands,  affignation  of  dower,  licences  of  mar- 
riage, leave  to  fue  in  the  king's  court,  mulds,  and 
forfeitures  for  marrying  without  licence,  and  other 
mifdemeanours,  befides  pecuniary  penalties,  by 
which  all  forts  of  crimes  were  punifhed  ;  tolls  and 
cuftoms  for  palTage,  pontage,  freedom  of  fairs  and 
markets,  protedion  and  liberty  of  buying  and 
felling,  and  duties  laid  upon  merchandize.  Be- 
fides thefe  general  branches,  he  received  occafional 
aids  due  from  the  fees  of  thofe  who  held  of  the 
crown  by  knight's  fervice  ;  and  occafionally  levied 
taillage  upon  focage  tenants,  and  trading  towns  : 
fo  that  his  revenue  amounted  to  about  four  hun- 
dred 
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dred  thoufand  pounds   a  year,  every  pound  being  a.  c.  1070. 
really  equal  to  that  weight  of  filver  ;  confequently 
the  whole  to  be  efiimated  at  twelve  hundred  thou- 
fand pounds  of  the  prefent  computation:    a  fum  Ord.vi^u 
which,  confidering  the  difference  of  prices  between 
that  period  and  the  prefent  time,  was  equivalent     •     * 
to  twelve  millions  of  money  of  modern  ellimation. 
How  rich  and  powerful  then  muft  this  king  have 
been,  who,  over  and  above  his  vafl  income,  con- 
ftantly    maintained    fixty    thoufand    knights,    by 
quartering  thein  upon  monafteries  or  affigning  lands 
for  their  ilibfiftence  ! 

This  {landing  army  was  more  grievous  to  the  ^"  }^^^' 
fubjedl  than  all  other  impofitions  combined  ;  and  raifedby 
far  from  taming  them  into  abjedt  fubmiffion,  ferved  the  abbot  of 
only  to  render  them  defperate,  and  excite  them  to    '' 
enterprizes  that  Ihould  end  either  in  liberty  or  de- 
llrudlion.    A  new  confpiracy  was  formed  under  the 
aufpices  of  Frederic,    abbot  of  St,   Alban's,    for 
driving  the  king  and  Normans  out  of  the  country  \ 
and  the  fcheme  was  executed  with  fuch  condudl  and 
fecrecy,   that  a  confiderable  army  was  affembled 
before    William  received  the  leaft   intimation  of 
their  defign.    Edgar  Atheling,  arriving  from  Scot- 
land, put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  this  infurrefdon, 
and  was  proclaimed  king  of  England  in  all  the 
places  that  favoured  their  intention.     The  Norman 
was  extremely  difturbed  by  this  bold  enterprize, 
which  feemed  to  be  the  prelude  of  a  general  revolt ; 
and  he  imparted  the  fubjed  of  his  difquiet  to  Lan- 
franc,  the  new  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  ad- 
vifed  him  to  treat  the  Englifh  with  lefs  feverity, 
and  commence  a  negotiation  with  the  rebels  before 
the  flame  fhould  fpread  itfelf  ail  over  the  kingdom. 
William  accordingly  propofed  a  conference  with 
the  chiefs  of  the    malcontents   at  Berkhamilead, 
where  he  heard  with  great  temper  the  recapitulation 
of  all  their  grievances,  and  not  only  proraifed  to 

redrefs 
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A.  c.  1070.  redrefs  them,  but  fwore  upon  the  evangeliib  he 
would  re-eftablifh  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fefTor.  The  malcontents,  fatisfied  with  this  con- 
defcenfion  in  a  prince  of  his  charader,  difmiiTed 
tReir  troops,  and  returned  to  their  own  homes. 
The  king  no  fooner  underftood  they  were  dif- 
perfed,  than  without  paying  the  leaft  regard  to  his 
oath,  which  he  confidered  as  an  extorted  obliga- 
tion, ordered  a  great  number  of  thofe  who  had 
taken  up  arms  to  be  apprehended,  and  fom.e  of 
them  were  put  to  death,  fome  imprifoned  and  ba- 
nifbed  the  realm.  Edgar  returned  to  Scotland, 
others  fled  for  refuge  to  Ireland,  Denmark,  and 
Norway,  and  the  abbot  of  St.  Alban's  retired  to 
the  ide  of  Ely,  where  he  foon  died  of  grief  and 
difappointment.  William  immediately  feized  the 
effects  of  his  monaftery,  which  he  would  have 
ruined  intirely,  if  the  execution  of  his  purpofe  had 
not  been  prevented  by  the  remonftrances  of  his  fa- 
Mat.  Pans,  vourite  Lanfranc. 

Several  hi*        While  the  tyranny  of  William  intimidated  one 
fiiopsand     part  of  the  nation  into  unrefifting  (lavery,  it  exaf- 
retoCTnd  pcratcd  othcrs  into  efforts  of  revenge.     A  good 
retire  to  the  numocr  of  thcfe  defperate  adventurers   retired  to 
vvhkhhde-  t^^e  i^e  c>f  Ely,  which  being  furrounded  by  a  mo* 
fended  by     rafs,  they  thought  they  fhould  be  able  to  defend 
de^wXe.     themfelves  from  William's  power.    Thither  the  two 
brothers  Morcar  and  Edwin  repaired  from  court, 
where  they  found  themfelves  expofed  to  the  moft 
innmjnent  danger  from  the  king's  jealoufy  ♦,  though 
Edwin  was  afterwards  killed  by  his  own  attendants, 
in  his  journey  towards  Scotland,  which  he  under- 
took with  a  view  to  engage  Malcolm  in  the  caufe  of 
the  rcvolters.     Egclric  and   Egelwin,    bifhops  of 
Durham  and  Hereford,  together  with  many  other 
perfons  of  diilindion,  joined   the  malcontents  of 
Ely,  who  chofe  for  their  general  the  valiant  Here- 
Vv'ard  dc  Wake,  who  had,  fmce  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, 
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land,  never  ceafed  to  harrafs  the  Normans,  and  a.  c.  1070, 
was  efteemed  the  bravefl  foldier.  and  moil  expert 
warrior  of  his  age.     This  nobleman  being  invefted  irguipb. 
with  the  chief  command,  and  juftly  fuppofino-  that  Hovend. 
the  place  would  foon  be  attacked  by  William,  em-^ 
ployed  all  his  (kill  and  attention  in  augmentino-  and 
improving  the  defences,  and  laying  in  a  fufficient 
ftore  of  provifion  for  a  tedious  fiege.  -  The  king,/ 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  Herevyard's  capacity, 
ordered  his  troops  to  march  immediately,  in  hope 
of  furprifing  him  before  he  Ihould  be  prepared  for 
oppofition  •,  but  he  found  fuch  precautions  already 
taken,  that  he  retained  no  hope  of  reducing  the 
place  by  any  other  way  than  that  of  ftarvino-  the 
befieged  •,  and  therefore  he  converted  his  operations 
into  a  blockade.     This,  however,   was  a  very  te- 
dious method  of  proceeding,    as   Hereward  was' 
plentifully  fupplied  with  provifion,  and  the  more 
vexatious  to  WiHiam   at  this  jundure,  as  he  v/as 
apprifed  of  an  irruption  into  the  northern  provinces 
made  by  Malcolm,   king  of  Scotland. 

At  length  he  contrived  a  fcheme  which  fucceeded  They  are 
to  his  wifh.     He  feized  the  lands  belonging  to  the  ^^^^y^^^^y 
abbey  v;hich  flood  within  the  ifle,  and  diflributed    ^  ""^''  ^- 
them  among  his  courtiers ;  an  alienation  that  raifed 
a  prodigious  clamour  among  the  monks,  v/ho  im- 
portuned their  abbot  Thuriian  to  m.tke  peace  with 
the  king,  fo  as  that  their  manours  ihould  be  reiloi-ed. 
Thv^'  abbot,  thus  incited,  fent  a  private  emJlTary  to 
William,  with  a  promife  of  delivering  the  iile  into 
his  hands,  together  with  a  thoufand  marks  of  filver, 
provided  he  v/ould  re-eflablifh  him  in  poUeffion  of 
the  lands  he  had  taken  away.     The  king  complied  a.c.  1071. 
with  this  advantageous  propofal,    and  the  m.onks 
found  means  to  admit  his  troops  into  the  ifland,  fo 
as  to  furprife  the  befieged.   Hereward,  finding  him- 
felf  betrayed,  cut  his  pafTage  through  the  Norman 
troops,  fword  in  hand ;  bur  the  relt  were  obliged 
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A.  c.  1071.  fQ  furreiider  at  difcretion.  Some  were  pnniflied 
v/ith  the  lofs  of  their  eyes,  others  had  their  hands 
cut  off,  and  a  few  were  committed  to  clofe  prifon  ; 
among  thefe  laft  were  Morcar,  and  Egelwin  bifhop 
of  Durham,  though  the  latter^  for  having  excom- 
municated the  king,  was  afterwards  ftarved  ta 
death  at  Abingdon.  The  monks  themifelves  did 
not  efcape  unpuniHied,  notwithflanding  the  capitu- 
lation they  had  obtained.  Wilham  not  only  ex- 
Paris*  acfted  from  them  another  thoufand  marks,  but  fad- 
Martin.       ^\^^  ^\^q[^  monallery  with  the  maintenance  of  forty 

Hoved,  1 ,      r  ^ 

Orderic.       horlemcn. 

Malcolm  DuHng  thefe  tranfa6lions,  Malcolm  ravaged  the 

England.  Horthem  provinces  with  great  barbarity,  pillaging, 
burning,  and  deflroying  the  open  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  butchering,  without  dillindlion  of  age 
or  fex,  all  thofe  miferable  wretches  whom  hs 
deemed  unfit  for  the  pufpofes  of  flavery.  Gofpa- 
trie,  governor  of  Northumberland,  finding  him- 
felf  too  weak  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  Malcolm  by 
giving  him  battle,  endeavoured  to  make  a  diver- 
lion  by  entering  the  kingdom  of  Cumberland,  in 
which  he  committed  the  like  excefTes  ;  fo  that  they 
feemed  to  vye  with  each  other  in  a6ts  of  cruelty  and 
Sl^he?  depredation.  WilUam,  alarmed  at  thefe  hoflilities, 
againft  him,  had  no  fooncr  quelled  the  revolt  at  Ely,  than  he 
of  peVceT  began  his  march  for  Scotland,  whither  Malcolm 
concluded,  had,  by  this  time,  retired  v/ith  a  prodigious  booty. 
After  the  Englifli  army  had  fuftained  incredible 
fatigues  in  fuch  a  long  and  troublefome  marchj  the 
king  arrived  on  the  borders,  and  advancing  into 
Northumberland,  found  Malcolm  in .  poiTefTion  of 
a  very  advantageous  pofl,  from  whence  he  could 
not  attempt  to  diflodge  him,  without  incurring  the 
tnofl  imminent  danger.  William  therefore  en- 
camped in  his  neighbourhood  ;  and  the  two  armies 
lay  facing  one  another  for  feveral  days,  during 
which  both  generals  feemed  unwilling  to  begin  a 

battle. 
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battle,  which,  in  all  probability  would  be  attended  ^*  ^'  ^"^7^' 
with  the  moft  important  confequences,  inafmuch  as 
they  were  pretty  equally  matched  in  courage,  num- 
ber, and  difcipline.  Thefe  confiderations  produced 
a  treaty,  for  the  performance  of  which  hoftages 
were  given  by  Malcolm,  who  likewife  did  homage  ^^^  ^^^^ 
for  his  pofTeffions  in  Cumberland.  Neverthelefs,  inguiph. 
in  his  return  through  that  county,  he  fortified  Car- 
lifle  for  his  own  ufe;  and  beftowed  the  earldom 
of  Northumberland  upon  Waltheof,  after  having 
taken  it  from  Gofpatric,  on  pretence  of  his  having 
carried  on  a  correfpondence  with  the  rebels  :  that 
nobleman,  thus  deprived  of  his  pofielTion,  retired 
to  Scotland,  where  Malcolm  created  him  earl  of 
Dunbar.  Edgar  Atheling,  in  confequence  of  the 
treaty  concluded  between  England  and  Scotland, 
renounced  his  claim  to  the  throne,  and  in  the 
courfe  of  the  enfuing  year  repaired  to  Normandy, 
where  he  v/as  gracioufiy  received  and  reftored  to 
his  honours  by  the  king,  who  fettled  upon  him  a 
mark  per  diem  for  his  fubfiftence ;  though  fuch 
was  the  fimplicity  of  this  darling  of  the  Englifh, 
that  he  afterwai'ds  refigned  his  penfion  for  a  fine 
horfe  belonging  to  William,  which  he  had  a  defire 

to  pofTefs.  G.  Maimer, 

Philip,  king  of  France,  who  envied  the  profpe-  v/iiiiam 
rity  of  William,  and  becam.e  jealous  of  the  power  ^^kes  an- 
of  fuch  a  formidable  vaffal,  refolved  to  co-operate  age'to  Ncy- 
with  the  Englifh  m.alcontents,  in   hope  of  feeing  "^^'-^-y- 
the  Conqueror  ftill  expelled  from  his  new  kingdom. 
During  thefe  troubles,  he  invaded  Normandy,  even 
without  a  previous  declaration  of  war  ;  at  the  fame 
time  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou,  fpirited  up  a  revolt  in  the 
county  of  Le  Maine,  which  William  had  formerly 
annexed  to  his  dominions  •,  the  town  and  citadel  of 
Le  Mans  was  taken,    and  the  Noniians  driven  out 
of  the  country.     To  quell  thefe  commotions,  the 
Conqueror  railed  an  army  of  Engliih,  amounting 

N^.  9.      \  Ee  to 
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A.  c.  1071.  |-Q  f|f(-y  thoufand,  and  leaving  his  Q,wn  countrymen 
•  to  guard  the  kingdom,  landed  with  the  others  in 
Normandy.  Thefe  being  joined  by  a  reinforce- 
ment of  Normans,  he  took  the  field  ao-ainfl:  the 
French  and  the  revolters  ;  and  having  reduced  the 
province  of  Le  Maine,  and  gained  feveral  advan- 
tages over  the  enemy,  Philip  thought  proper  to 
make  advances  towards  an  accommodation,  and  a 

Ann.  Sax.  peacc  v^^ss  concliided  at  Brin/eres.  While  William 
refided  in  Norm.andy,  Gregory  VII.  otherwile 
known  by  the  name  of  Hilde brand,  the  mod  in- 
folent  pontiff  that  ever  poiTeffed  the  fee  of  Rome,, 
fumimoned  him  by  a  nuncio  to  do  homage  for  the 
kingdom  of  England,  as  a  fief  of  the  Roman  fee,^ 
and  to  pay  up  the  arrears  of  Ramefcot  or  St.  Peter's 
penny,  which  had  been  for  fome  years  neglected. 

A.  c.  1073,  To  this  peremptory  demand,  \¥illiam  replied  that 
he  held  his  crov/n  of  God  only  and  his  own  fword  ; 
and  when  the  nuncio  threatened  him  with  the  cen- 
fures  of  the  church,  he  publiilied  an  edidt  forbid- 
ing  all  his  fubjeds  to  acknovv ledge  any  pope  but 
fuch  as  he  fiiould  approve,  or  receive  any  order 
from  Rome  without  his  permiOlon.  This  refolute 
behaviour  gave  Gregory  to  underftand,  that  the 
Norman  was  not  a  prince  to  be  intimiidated  by  ec- 
clefiailical  thunder  ;  and  therefore  he  defifted  from 

radmer.       his  prctcnfions,  upon  Wililam's  promifmg  to  pay 

B.ady.         ^\^^  arrears  that  were  due. 

A  con^pi.  The  king's  long  abfence  gave  rife  to  a  confpiracy 
in -England,  hatched  by  perfons  v/hom  he  leail  of 
the  Nor-  all  fufpe6ted  of  difaffe6lion.  Roger,- the  younger 
fon  of  William  Fitzofborne,  who  fucceeded  to  the 
Englifli  eilate  and  earldom  of  Hereford,  had  either 
by  way  of  compliment  to  his  fovereign,  or  in  com- 
pliance with  fome  obligation  of  the  feudal  law, 
follicited  William's  confent  to  the  marriage  of  his 
filler  v/ith  Ralph  de  Guair  earl  of  the  Eaft- Angles. 
This  favour  v/a^  requefled,  and,  flatly  refufed  by 
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the  king  before  his  departure  from  England  -,  but  a. c.  1073. 
as  the  parties  had  agreed  upon  the  articles,  the 
ceremony  was  performed,  and  the  nuptials  were 
folemnized  with  great  map:ni licence  at  Exnins;  in 
Suffolk,  where  a  great  number  of  barons,  bifnops, 
and  military  officers,  were  aflembled  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  and  among  the  reft  Waltheof,  the  new 
created  earl  of  Northumberland.  As  the  parents 
of  the  new- married  couple  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  charader  of  William,  who  would  never 
forgive  this  tranfatflion,  undertaken  in  dired;  op- 
pofition  to  his  will,  they  took  the  opportunity, 
while  the  guefts  v/ere  v/armed  with  wine,  to  intro- 
duce that  fubjed:  of  converfation  -,  they  inveighed 
againft  the  feverity  of  William's  government ;  they 
obferved  that,  by  means  of  his  excelTive  impofitions, 
he  took  av/ay  with  one  hand  what  he  had  given 
with  the  other ;  that  this  tyranny  extended  evea 
to  their  domeftic  affairs,  feeing  he  controuled  them 
in  the  difpofal  of  their  fifters  and  daughters.  They 
affeded  to  exprefs  com.paffion  for  the  Englifli  na- 
tion, which  he  had  fo  cruelly  indaved  j  they  in- 
veighed againft  the  referve  and  haughtinefs  of  his 
difpofition  ;  and  laftly,  expatiated  upon  the  dif- 
grace  of  being  fubjeded  to  the  arbitrary  power  of 
a  baftard  and  ufurper.  By  thefe  initnuations  thq 
guefts,  already  intoxicated  with  the  fumes  of  the 
entertainment,  were  inflamed  to  fuch  a  degree  of 
temerity,  that  they  unanimoufiy  refolved  to  take 
arms  and  oppofe  the  king's  return  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  determined  to  follicit  the  affiftance  of 
Swein  king  of  Denmark, -the  profelTed  and  inve- 
terate enemy  of  the  Norman.  Next  day,  when 
Waltheof  began  to  refied  cooly  upon  the  danger 
in  which  he  had  embarked,  he  plainly  perceived 
that  whatever  fliould  happen,  he  muft  be  a  lofer, 
becaufe  he  and  his  country  would  fuffer  by  the 
change  of  one  arbitrary  monarch  for  a  nufnber  of 
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A.  c.  1073.  petty  tyrants,  in  cafe  they  fhould  fucceed  •,  and  he 
being  the  only  Englilliman  engaged  in  the  confpi- 
racy,  would  be  the  chief  aim  of  WilHam's  ven- 
geance, provided  their  fcheme  fhould  mifcarry,  as 
he  could  not  help  thinking  it  would  ;  befides,  he 
was  influenced  on  this  occafion  by  motives  of  gra- 
titude to  the  king,  who  had  honoured  him  with 
particular  marks  of  confidence  and  favour. 
Waitheof  In  confequence  of  thofe  fuggeflions,  he  com- 
piotrwhich  municated  the  particulars  of  the  confpiracy  to  Lan- 
is  eafiiy  de-  franc  archbifhop  of  Canterbury ;  and,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  that  prelate,  took  fhipping  immediately  for 
Normandy,  where  he  made  a  full  difcovery  of  the 
plot  to  the  king,  and  met  with  a  gracious  recep- 
tion. William,  though  he  had  not  yet  intirely 
appeafed  the  troubles  of  his  hereditary  dominions, 
no  fooner  received  this  intelligence  than  he  ftt  fail 
for  England,  where  he  found  the  difturbance  al- 
ready lupprefTed  by  the  diligence  of  his  brother 
Odo,  whom  he  had  left  regent  of  the  kingdom. 
The  two  chiefs  of  the  confpiracy  had  taken  the 
field  with  their  followers,  as  foon  as  Waitheof  dif- 
appeared.  Roger  attempted  to  crofs  the  Severne, 
but  was  prevented  by  Wulftan  bifhop  of  Worcefber, 
and  Urfo  high-fheriff  of  the  county.  Ralph  ad- 
vanced into  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge,  and 
being  defeated  at  Fagadun  by  Odo,  and  Geoftry 
the  judiciary,  the  right  foot  of  every  prifoner  was 
cut  off  by  way  of  punifhment.  He  himfelf  efcaped 
to  his  caflle  at  Norwich,  which  was  immediately 
invefted  ;  but  defpairing  of  pardon,  in  cafe  he 
fhould  fall  into  the  king's  hands,  he  found  means 
A.  c.  1074  >  to  fleal  away  into  Denmark.  After  his  departure 
the  caftle  was  for  fometime  vigoroufly  defended  by 
his  countefs,  who,  neverthelefs,  was  obliged  at 
length  to  capitulate,  and  obtained  permilTion  to 
follow  her  hufband.  Mean  while  that  nobleman 
was  favourably  received  at  the  court  of  Swein,  who 

fur- 
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furnifhed  him  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  fail,  a.  c.  1074. 
commanded  by  his  own  fon  Canute,  and  earl  Haco, 
which  foon  after  appeared  upon  the  coafh  of  Eng- 
land. But  by  this  time  all  the  meafures  of  the 
confpirators  were  broken,  and  the  king's  forces 
ready  to  oppofe  their  landing  ♦,  fo  that  the  Danes 
did  not  attempt  to  make  a  defcent,  but  retired  to 
the  ports  of  Flanders,  from  whence  Ralph  repaired 
to  an  eflate  that  belonged  to  him  in  Bretagne  ; 
and  he  was  there  ioined  by  his  wife  and  erarrifon  2^^'  Xi?^' 
from  the  caftle  of  Norwich.  G.Maime/i'. 

William,  on  his  return  to  England,  had  feized  waitheof  is 
the  forfeited  honours  and  eftate  of  this  nobleman  ^^^^^'^^'^• 
there  ;  and  condemned  Roger  earl  of  Hereford,  his 
own  kinfman,  to  clofe  imprifonment.  The  reft  of 
the  confpirators  were  either  hanged,  blinded,  or 
deprived  of  their  hands  :  but  the  fate  of  Waitheof 
was  univerfally  regretted.  Notwithftanding  the  can- 
dour with  which  this  noble  earl  had  a6led  in  this 
affair,  and  the  interceffion  of  Lanfranc,  who  pleaded 
his  caufe  with  the  king,  he  was  brought  to  his 
trial,  upon  the  information  of  his  own  wife  Judith  ; 
and  being  an  Englifliman  pofleffed  of  a  great  for- 
tune, and  qualities  that  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the 
Conqueror,  he  was  convi6ted  of  treafon,  and  pri- 
vately beheaded  without  the  walls  of  Winchefter. 
His  body  was  at  firft  throv/n  ignominioufly  into  a 
ditch,  where  it  lay  a  fortnight,  flightly  covered 
with  earth,  and  was  then  removed  to  the  chapter- 
houfe  at  Croyland,  where  it  was  honourably  in- 
terred. This  was  the  laft  Englifhman  who  main-  a.  c.  1075. 
tained  any  confiderable  power  or  influence  in  the 
nation.  He  was  tall  and  well-proportioned  ;  of 
undaunted  courage  and  incredible  bodily  ftrength  ; 
devout,  generous,  charitable,  and  exceedingly  be- 
loved :  his  popularity  was  fuch,  that  a  private  ex- 
ecution was  thought  neceflTary.  He  was  not  only 
bewailed  by  his  country,  but  confidered  as  a  martyr, 
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and  mirjicles  were  faid  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb : 
while  his  v/idow  v/as  univerfally  abhorred,  and 
ended  her  days  in  mifery  and  remorfe. 

The  Conqueror  having  re-eflabhfhed  the  peace  of 
his  government,  and^extinguifhed  the  lad  embers 
of  rebelhon  with  blood,  crofied  the  fea  again,  in 
order  to  execute  his  vengeance  upon  Ralph  de 
Guair,  againil  whom  he  marched  into  Bretagne, 
and  befieged  the  city  of  Dal,  which,  however,  he 
could  not  reduce,  before  the  king  of  France  fent 
forces  to  its  relief.  When  he  heard  of  .their  ap- 
proach, he  raifed  the  fiege,  and  retired  with  fuch 
precipitation,  that  he  left  all  his  baggage  and  hrs 
tents  ftanding.  Seeing  little  probability  of  fuc- 
ceeding  in  thefe  attempts  againfl:  Hoei  count  of 
Bretagne,  who  v/as  Ralph's  protedlor,  he  fet  on 
foot  a  negotiation  with  him,  and  a  treaty  was 
afterwards  concluded  at  Bayeux ;  the  principal  ar- 
ticle of  which  imported,  that  his  dauo-hter  Con^ 
ilance  iliould  be  given  in  marriage  to  Alain  Fer- 
gant,  HoePs  eldeil  fon ;  and  the  nuptials  were  fo- 
lemnized  at  Caen  with  great  magnificence. 

Immediately  after  the  confummation  of  this  miar- 
riage  he  returned  to  England,  where  nothing  re- 
markable happened  -,  and  he  now  feemed  to  enjoy 
fome  repofe  from  the  incelTant  troubles  that  had 
hitherto  agitated  his  reign,  when  all  of  a  fudden 
he  was  involved  in  family-difquiets.  His  eldeft  fon 
Robert,  furnamed,  from  his  ihort  legs,  Gambaron, 
or  Courtes-hufes,  had  called  upon  his  father,  after 
the  conqueft  of  England,  to  perform  the  promife 
he  had  made,  to  leave  him  in  poifeffion  of  Nor- 
mandy, as  foon  as  the  Conqueror  himfelf  fhould  be 
mailer  of  this  kingdom.  This  promife  he  had 
made  in  the  French  council,  while  he  was  in  Paris 
folliciting  fuccours  for  his  expedition  from  Philip  ; 
and  afterwards,  in  a  dangerous  lit  of  illnefs,  he  re- 
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newed  the  promife,  declared  Robert  heir  to  his  a.  c.  1075. 
hereditary  dominions,  and  as  fuch  the  barons  of  ^ 
Norinandy  and  Maine  did  hirn  homage.  After 
havinor  been  crowned  kino;  of  EnHand,  he  hadde- 
layed  performance,  on  pretence  of  the  numerous 
revolts  among  the  Englifn,  and  the  invafions  with 
which  he  was  threatened  by  the  Scots  and  Danes  ♦, 
but  all  thefe  objections  being  removed,  and  the 
kingdom,  totally  reduced  to  fubmiiTion,  when  Ro- 
bert reminded  him  of  his  promiife,  he  flatly  told 
him  he  would  not  undrefs  himfelF  before  he  v/ent 
to  bed  ;  and  therefore  he  muft  v/ait  till  his  deceafe. 
The  fon,  though  ambitious,  brave,  and  enterpri- 
fing,  maintained  fuch  filial  refpedl  for  his  father,  that, 
perhaps,  he  would  have  taken  no  ftep  to  difturb  his 
tranquilUty,  had  not  he  been  iniligated  by  Ivo  and 
Alberic,  fons  of  Hugh  de  Grentemefnil,  who, 
having  been  deprived  of  their  father's  Englifh  ho- 
nours and  eilate,  were  enemies  to  the  Conqueror, 
and  let  flip  no  opportunity  to  kindle  a  difienfion 
between  him  and  his  eldeil  fon.  They  reprefented 
to  Robert,  whofe  temper,  though  mild,  v/as  yet 
inflammable,  that  his  father's  refufal  was  not  only 
an  injury,  but  a  flagrant  affront;  and  that  his  in- 
tention was  to  ihare  his  Norman  dominions  be- 
tween his  other  two  fons,  WiUiam  Rufus  and 
Henry,  who  had  engrofTed  his  whole  favour.  At 
the  very  time,  while  his  mind  was  irritated  by  this 
remonllrance,  his  brothers  happened,  whether  by 
accident  or  defign,  to  behave  rudely  in  his  pre- 
fence,  and  befprinkled  him  with  fome  water,  which 
they  pretended  to  throw  at  one  another  in  jeit. 
This  boyifh  infult  provoked  Robert  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, that  he  drew  his  fword,  and  mifchief  would 
have  enfued,  had  not  the  father,  who  was  in  the 
neighbourhood,  immediately  interpofed.  But,  he 
could  not  allay  the  animofity,  which  from  this 
moment  prevailed  in  his  family.     Robert  and  his 
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A.  c.  1075.  confederates  withdrew  to  Rouen,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  hoping  to  furprife  the  caftle ;  but  his 
defign  was  defeated  by  Roger  de  Ivry  the  gover- 
nor. Thus  the  flame  broke  out,  and  the  young 
Norman  nobiUty  in  general  declared  for  Robert ; 
while  the  king  took  meafures  for  fupprefilng  the 
infurredlion,  by  giving  orders  to  feize  and  punifh 
all  the  partifans  of  his  rebellious  fon,  fome  of 
whom  v,«ere  apprehended  and  imprifoned,  and  the 
reft,  who  fled,  were  deprived  of  their  eftates.  The 
nobility  of  Bretagne,  Anjou,  and  Maine,  interefted 
themfelves  in  this  quarrel,  fome  declaring  for  the 
fon,  and  others  adhering  to  the  father,  and  a  fort 
of  piratical  war  was  maintained  three  or  four  years, 
with  fome  intervals  of  accommodation.  It  was  in 
one  of  thefe  that  William  crofTed  the  fea  to  Eng- 
land \  and  in  his  abfence  hoftilities  were  renewed  in 
Normandy.  Philip  king  of  France,  envying  the 
power  and'  glory  of  William,  fomented  the  di- 
vifion  in  fecret,  encouraged  Robert  with  magnifi- 
cent promifes  of  fupport,  and  in  the  macan  time  af- 
fifted  him  with  the  means  to  keep  the  war  alive. 
Robert  likewife  received  private  fupplies  from  his 
Own  mother,  whofe  favourite  he  was,  and  he  found 
other  refources  in  the  friendfliip  of  the  Norman 
lords,  by  whom  he  was  exceedingly  beloved. 

William,  not  a  little  anxious  and  perplexed  by 
thefe  domeftic  troubles,  levied  a  ftrong  army  of 
Englifh,  and  tranfported  it  to  Normandy,  where 
Robert  being  in  no  condition  to  withftand  fuch  a 
reinforcement,  added  to  the  Normans,  who  ftill 
efpoufed  his  father's  caufe,  demanded  a  fafe  re- 
treat of  Philip,  who,  being  unwilling  to  engage 
himfelf  openly  in  a  war  with  the  king  of  England, 
prevailed  upon  the  Vidame  Helie,  to  admit  him 
;  into  Gerberoy,  a  ftrong  fortrefs  in  the  Beauvoifis. 
In  this  place  Robert  was  joined  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  French  noblemen,  who  went  thither,  with 
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their  vafTals,  to  fignalize  their  courage  under  the  ^*  ^'  '®7i' 
command  of  a  prince  who  was  counted  one  of  the 
Jbeft  foldiers  of  his  time,  and   from  thence  they 
ravaged  all  the  Vexin  Norman,  and  the  Pais  de 
Caiix. 

With  a  view  to  (lop  thefe  incurfions,  William  Robert 
beojan  his  march  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  in-  ^"^Z""^^. 
veiled  Gerberoy,  the  fiege  of  which  he  carried  on  his  father  in 
with  vigour  about  three  weeks^  during  v/hich  many  ourLow-' 
fallies  were  made,  and  a  number  of  fignal  adven-  inghim. 
tures  in  chivalry  performed.  In  one  of  thofe  adions,  Tonduid. 
Robert  perceiving  an  officer  of  the  Englifh  army, 
fighting  on  horfeback  with  remarkable  prowefs  and 
impetuofity,  ran   at  him  with  a  lance,  wounded 
and  difmounted  him  at  the  firft  encounter.     The 
next  blow  would,  in  all  probability,  have  put  an      , 
end  to  his  life,  had  not  the  vanquifhed  cavalier 
lifted  up  his  beaver,  and  difplayed  the  individual 
countenance  of  his  own  father.     Robert,  fhocked 
at  this  outrage  which  he  had  unknowingly  com- 
mitted againft  the  laws  of  nature,  immediately  fell 
upon  his  knees,  craved  pardon  v/ith  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  remounted  his  father  with  his  own  hands  ; 
William,  flung  with  fhame  and  indigation,  inilead 
of  granting  the  pardon  he  requefbed,  is  faid  to  have 
curfed  him  with  great  bitternefs.     Be  that  as  it 
will,  he  forthwith  raifed  the  fiege,  and  returned  to 
Rouen,  where  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  im- 
portunities of  his  queen,  feconded  by  Roger  earl  of 
Shrewfbury,  and  fome  Norman  barons,  to  be  re- . 
conciled  to  his  rebellious  fon,  whom  however,   he 
would  not  trufl  in  Normandy  after  his  departure, 
but  brought  him  over  to  England  on  pretence  of  Maimeife. 
fending  him  to  command  an  army  againft  the  Scots,  Ho^^den, 
who  had  by  this  time  invaded  England.  vlrgir* 

Malcolm  king  of  Scotland  had  ravaged  the 
northern  provinces  during  the  preceding  year,  while 
William  was  engaged  in  an  expedition  to  Wales, 

where 
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A. c,  1077.  v/herehe  received  hornage  from  the  princes  of  that 
country,  and  compelled  them  to  pay  an  annual 
Malcolm  tribute.  The  Scots  having  fucceeded  fo  well  in  their 
Slrth!^^  firft  incurfion,  were  encouraged  to  repeat  the  in- 
Wakher  vafiOH,  cfpccially  as  the  whole  county  of  Northum- 
i>nrw  is  berland  was  involved  in  the  utmoft  confufipn  and" 
aSaiSaated.  difcord,  occafioned  originally  by  the  murder  of 
Walcher  biihop  of  Durham.  This  prelate  had,  at 
the  death  of  Waltheof,  purchafed  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland  of  the  king;  and  being  a  man  of 
an  eafy,  indolent  difpofition,  fufFered  his  officers  to 
opprels  the  people  r  he  was  chiefly  governed  by 
Leofwine,  his  chaplain,  and  Gifelbert,  his  kinfman 
and  deputy,  v/ho,  among  other  outrages,  alTaffi- 
fiated  Legulph,  a  wife,  devout,  and  charitable 
jiobleman  who  had  often  advifed  the  biihop  to  dif- 
card  fuch  evil  counfellors.  Walcher  was  extremely 
concerned  at  the  murder  of  a  perfon  whom  he 
efteemed  fo  much ;  but  the  perpetrators  of  it  had 
gained  fuch  an  afcendancy  over  him,  that  inftead 
of  furrendering  them  to  juftice,  he  endeavoured  to 
compound  the  matter,  by  making  fome  fatisfac- 
tion  to  the  relations  of  the  deceafed.  With  that 
view  he  appeared  at  a  county-court  at  Gatefhead, 
where  the  people  were  fo  incenfed  at  his  attempt  to 
fcreen  fuch  atrocious  murderers  and  oppreiTors,  that 
they  fell  upon  them  without  form  of  trial,  and 
hewed  them  in  pieces  •,  then  turned  their  fwords 
againfl  the  biihop,  who  was  flain  with  all  his  fol- 
A.C.  108c.  lowers.  Thus  aroufed,  they  marched  to  Durham, 
V^J^.ToT  and  4nvefted  the  caille  ;  but,  in  a  few  days,  were 
obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  by  the  vigorous  fallies  of 
the  garrifon.  Odo,  chief  jufciciary  of  the  king- 
dom, v/as  detached  v/ith  a  body  of  troops  to  quell 
this  infurredlion ;  but,  .before  he  arrived,  the  mu- 
tineers had  difperfed,  and  the  principal  authors  of 
the  maffacre  quitted  the  kingdom.  Neverthelefs, 
he  ordered  all  thofe  who  were  in  any  iliape  accef- 
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fary  to  the  revolt,  to  be  put  to  death,  deprived  of  ^*  ^'  ^^s^* 

their  hands,  or  mulcted  in  large  fums  of  money  : 

he  defolated  the  whole  country,  robbed  the  church 

of  all  its  rich  ornaments,  and  left  a  ftrong  garri- 

fbn  in  the  caftle.  sim.  Dun. 

It  was  on  the  back  of  this  difafter,  which  had  Robert 
augmented  the  people's  abhorrence  of  the  Nor-  caftit^ol' 
mans,    that  Malcolm  entered   Northumberland :  Tyne. 
and  William  fent  his  fon  Robert  with  a  body  of 
forces  to   repel  him  into  his  own  country.     The 
Scot  did  not  think  proper  to  wait  for  his  approach, 
but  returned  to  Scotland  with  a  confiderable  booty;    ^ 
and  the  prince  having  advanced  beyond  the  border, 
marched  back  to  the  river  Tyne,  on  the  banks  of 
which,    near  Monkcefter,    he   ereded  a  fortrefs, 
which,  in  contradiftin6lion  to  the  other,  was  called 
Newcaftle.     At  his  return  to  court,  finding  his 
father  flill  cold  and  indifferent,  he  fet  out  upon  his 
travels,  attended  by  fome  of  his  Norman  adherents ; 
and  having  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  at  lafl  fixed 
his  refidence  at  the  court  of  France,  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  father's  death.  ^'^'  ^''^^' 

We  have  already  feen  in  what  manner  the  king  2"^^V^ 
had  fleeced  the  Saxons,  to  gratify  his  own  avarice  ;  boX  ^^' 
and  now  he  thought  it  was  high  time  to  make  his 
advantage  alfo  of  his  Norman  fubjedls,  among 
whom  he  had  parcelled  out  all  the  lands  in  the 
kingdom.  That  he  might  exadly  know  w^hatim- 
pofitions  they  could  bear,  he  refolved  to  procure 
the  moll  minute  information  touching  the  value  of 
his  own  demefnes,  as  well  as  the  lands  which  his 
tenants  held  in  capite  :  for  this  purpofe,  he  ap- 
pointed commiflioners  to  repair  to  the  different 
counties,  and  make  a  general  furvey  of  the  king- 
dom, by  the  verdi6l  of  juries  fworn  in  every  hun- 
dred, wapentac,  or  county,  who  fpecified  the  "ex- 
tent and  value  of  all  the  arable  land,  pafture, 
meadow,  and  wood,  pQlTefTed  by  every  individual ; 

and 
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and  this  defcriptipn  included  the  numbers  of  free- 
men, focmen  *,  villains,  cottagers,  bordars,  (laves, 
cattle,  fheep,  hogs,  horfes,  mills,  and  fifheries.  Six 
years  were  confumed  in  finifhing  this  regifter,  which 
was  denominated  Doomfday-book,  and  lodged  in 
the  office  of  the  chamberlains  of  the  exchequer. 
This  detail  enabled  him  to  regulate  the  taxations  in 
iuch  a  manner,  that  all  the  inhabitants  fhould  bear 
their  dues,  in  proportion  of  the  burthen,  which  he 
laid  on  as  heavy  as  they  could  endure ;  loading  them 
not  only  with  incredible  duties  and  taxes,  but  alfo 
with  the  whole  maintenance  of  his  army,  towards 
which  he  did  not  give  one  farthing  out  of  his  own 
coffers. 

Having  taken  thefe  meafures  to  gratify  his  ava- 
rice, his  next  care  was  to  indulge  another  pafTion 
no  lefs  pernicious  to  his  fubjedls.  He  loved  the 
chace  with  fuch  fury  of  defire,  that  he  depopulated 
the  country  in  Hampfhire,  to  the  extent  of  thirty 
miles  j  turning  out  the  inhabitants,  deftroying  all 
the  villages,  houfes,  plantations,  and  even  churches, 
that  flood  within  that  trad:,  which  was  referved  for 
the  habitation  of  wild  beafts,  and  diflinguiflied  by 
the  name  of  the  New  Foreft.  In  the. time  of  the 
Saxon  kings,  all  noblemen,  without  diflin6lion, 
had  a  right  to  enjoy  this  diverfion  in  countries  and 
tbrefVs  where  the  game  abounded  :  but  William, 
either  with  a  view,  to  gratify  his  own  pallion  for 
hunting,  without  participation,  or  in  hope  of  raifing 
money  from  trefpaffes,  appropriated  all  thofe  forefts 
to  himfelf,  and  publifhed  very  fevere  laws  f  to  pro- 


*  Socmen  were  tenants  who  held  by 
to  feivile  tenure,  but  payed  their  rent 
as  a  foke  or  fign  of  freedom,  Bordars, 
©r  Bordarlj,  were  cottagers,  who  fup- 
plied  the  lord  of  the  manor  with  poul- 
t?y  and  eggs.  Villains  were  perfons  of 
low  and  fervile  condition,  bound  to 
certain  work  and  corporal  fervice. 
The  laadiord  could   deprive  him   at 


pleafure  of  his  lands,  goods,  and  chat- 
tels, and  compel  him  to  pay  redemp- 
tion money,  before  he  could  give  away 
his  own  daughter  in  marriage, 

-j-  A  perfcn  convifted  of  having 
killed  a  deer,  hare,  or  wild  boar,  was 
punifhed  with  the  lofs  of  his  eyes  ; 
whereas  he  might  have  atoned  for 
murder,  by  a  moderate  fine, 

hibit 
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hibit  his  fubjedls  from  encroaching  iipon  this  part  ^•^'  'o^®* 
of  his  prerogative.  The  depopulation  of  the  coun- 
try was  not  more  feverely  felt  by  the  commons, 
than  thefe  reftridions  were  refented  by  the  nobility, 
both  Normans  and  Englifh,  who  looked  upon  them 
as  an  intolerable  grievance,  which  deprived  them 
of  the  chief  amufement  in  which  they  ufed  to  con- 
fume  their  vacant  hours.  But  he  paid  very  little  chromSa*, 
regard  to  their  murmurs,  while  he  derived  fuch  ad- 
vantages from  their  tranfgreflion ;  for  they  were  fo 
much  addicted  to  hunting,  that  they  chofe  to  under- 
go all  the  pecuniary  penalties,  rather  than  be  de- 
prived of  that  exercife. 

This  was  one  of  the  few  inftances,  in  which  he 
made  no  difference  between   Saxon  and  Norman, 
In  other  refpeds,  his  partiality  for  his  native  coun- 
try feemed  every  day  to  increafe.  Though  he  could 
not,  with  any  decency,  abolifh  the  laws  that  were 
afcribed  to  his  old  friend  Edward  the  ConfefFor,  he 
introduced  divers  alterations  in  the  manner  of  ad- 
miniflring  juftice.  ^    He  prohibited  the  bifhops  from  wiiiiam 
afTifling  as  ufual  at  county-courts,  or  fhire-gemots,  makes  aite- 
and  affigned  to  them   a  feparate  tribunal,  on  pre-  the^ourts 
tence  of  diftinguifhing  between  civil  and  ecclefiaf-  of  juftice, 
tical  affairs  ;  but  in  reality  with  a  view  to  deprive 
the  prelates  of  their  fhare  of  the  mul(fl:s  and  amer- 
ciaments.    He  initituted  new  tribunals,    fome  of 
which  were  ambulatory  and  followed  the  court,  to 
the  great  inconvenience  of  the  parties  ;  and  in  thefe 
courts  the  proceedings  were  carried  on  in  the  Nor- 
man language,  for   the    attainment  of  which   he 
eredled  fchools  in   all  the  towns  and  burroughs  of 
the  kingdom,  comm.anding  all  parents  to  fend  their 
children  to  thefe  feminaries,  under  fevere  penalties. 
He  ordered  the  laws  to  be  publifhed  in  the  Norman 
tongue ;  and  at  court  no  other  was  ever  heard. 
William's  intention  was  to  fupplant  the  Saxon  with 
his  own  vernacular  language ;  but  all  his  efforts 

mif- 
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A.  c.  1080.  rnifcarried  •,    the  mixture  of  the  two  produced  i 

third,  which  was  different  from  either,  and  yet  had 

affinity  v^ith  both.  The  EngUfli  were  not  only  rob- 

Foiydore      ^cd  of  their  language,  but  alfo  pillaged  of  their 

Virgil.        fubflance,  and  in  proportion  as  they  became  needy, 

ngU'g  •      their  invaders  grew  rich. 

^/Sayeuxf       O^o,  bifhop  of  Baycux,  the  king's  uterine  bro- 
forfeited  ^     ther,  after  having  refided  fifteen  or  fixteen  years  in 
an^^mpn-    ]£ng|an(j^  amafTcd  fo  much  treafure  that  he  refolved 
to   purchafe   the  papacy.     In   the  mean  time  he 
bought  a  fumptuous  palace  at  Rome,  in  which  he 
propofed  to  live  till  the  death  of  the  prefent  incum- 
bent, that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  fecure  the  fuc- 
ceflion.     He  took  all  his  meafures  with  the  utmoft 
fecrecy,  and  even  perfuaded  Hugh  earl  of  Chefler, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  his  adherents  and 
tenants,  to  follow  him  into  Italy,  where  he  would 
improve  their  fortunes  under  the  Ihadow  of  St. 
Peter's  chair.     Having  concerted  all  his  meafures 
for  the  execution  of  this  projedl,  he  took  the  op- 
portunity of  the  king's  abfence  to  equip  a  vefTel  at 
the  ifle  of  Wight,  where  he  propofed  to  embark  : 
but  while  he  was  detained  by  contrary  winds,  Wil- 
liam received  intim.ation  of  his  defign,    and  re- 
folving  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  fo  much  trea- 
fure from  his  dominions,  croiTed  the  fea  in  perfon, 
and  furprifed  him  juil  as  he  was  ftepping  on  board. 
When  he  ordered  his  attendants  to  arreft  Odo,  they 
were  afraid  of  attaching  the  perfon  of  a  prelate  5 
fo  that  William  was  obliged  to  feize  him  with  his 
own  hand.     Odo  appealed  to  the  pope,  who,  he 
faid,  was  the  only  perfon   upon  earth   who  had 
power  to  try  a  bifhop  ;  and  the  king  replied,  that 
he  did  not  feize  him  as  bifhop  of  Bayeux,  but  as 
earl  of  Kent,  in  which  capacity  he  fhould  give  an 
account  of  his  adminiftration.     Mean  while  he  con- 
fifcated  his  effedis,  and  ordered  him  to  be  tranf- 
■         ported  to  Normandy,  and  imprifoned  in  the  caflle 

of 
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of  Rouen,  where  he  remained  till  the  death  of  the  ^-^^  »''^- 
Conqueror,  notwithftanding  all  the  efforts  of  pope 
Gregory,  who  foothed  and  threatened  William  by 
turns  in  his  behalf.  Gui,  Pia, 

Immediately  after  this  tranfadlion,  William  loft  An  infar- 
his  queen  Mathilda,  who  died  of  a  lingering  dif-  J^frmanL 
order,  after  having  been  his  confort  three  and  thirty  headed  by ' 
years ;  and  he  was   fo  exceedingly  afflicted  at  her  ^^^t^e'^jJ'' 
death,  that  he  ever  after  abftained  from  his  ufual  re-  Beauiaont. 
creations.     In  the  midft  of  his  forrow  at  this  event, 
he  was   alarmed   by  an  infurredtion  in  Le  Maine, 
the  nobility  of  which  had  been  always  averfe  to 
the  Norman   government.     Hubert,    vicomte  de 
Beaumont,  difgufted  by  fome  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Conqueror,  retired  to  his  caftle  of 
Sufanne,    which  in   thofe   days  was  counted  im- 
pregnable, and  from  thence  made  incurlions  into 
Le  Maine,  ravaging  the  country  and  furprifmg  de- 
tached parties  of  the  Norman  garrifons.     The  king 
marched  immediately  to  his  fortrefs,  v/hich  he  found 
fo  ftrong,  that  he  did  not  think  proper  to  befiege 
it  in  form  •,  but  ereded  a  fort  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, in  which  he  left  a  garrifon,  to  check  the 
vifcount's  incurfions,  under  the  command  of  his 
fon-in-lav/  Alain  Fregnant,  who  was  at  firft  fu- 
perior  to  the  enemy.     Hubert,  however,    in  the 
fequel,   was  joined  by  fuch  a  number  of  friends 
and  allies  from  France  and  Burgundy,   as  enabled 
him  to  infult  the  Normans  at  the  very  gate  of  their 
fort,  and  maintain  the  war  for  three  years,  during 
which  he  obtained  feveral  advantages  over  William's 
troops,  and  at  length  obtained  a  complete  vi6lory. 
The  king  finding  it  impradicable  to  reduce  him  by 
force,  offered  to  be  reconciled  to  him  if  he  would 
return  to  his  duty ;  and  Hubert,  being  furnifhed 
v/ith  a  fafe  condu6t,  repaired  to  England,  where 
he  was  graciouQy  received  by  the  Conqueror,  who  0rd.vit4, 

re- 
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A.  c.  1084.  re-eflabliHied  him  in  the  pofleffion  of  all  his  father's 

eftate. 
"SeaSn^an        Pcfhaps   thls   war  would  not  have  continued  fo 
invafionof    long,  had  not  William's  prefence  been  neceffary  in 
England.      England,  to  provide  againfl  an  invafion  with  which 
he  was  threatened  by  the  king  of  Denmark.    The 
Englifh  refugees  in  that  country  had  alTured  Canute, 
that  their  countrymen  wanted  nothing  but  an  op- 
portunity to  fhake  off  the  Norman  yoke ;  and  that 
prince  believed  this  v/as  a  favourable  conjunclure 
for  the  conqueil   of  England,    to  the  crown  of 
which    he    had   fome   pretenfions.      He   therefore 
equipped  a  powerful  armament ;  and  William  be- 
ing apprized  of  his  defign,  brought  over  an  army 
of  foreigners  from  the  continent,  becaufe  he  could 
not  confide  in  the  fidelity  of  his  Englifh  fubjeds. 
At  the  fame  time  he  impofed  a  tax  of  fix  fhilHngs 
upon  every  hide  of  land,  which  was  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  ordinary  Danegelt ;  and  fuppofing 
the  Danes  would  make  their  defcent  in  the  North, 
he  ordered  the  whole  province  of  Northumberland 
to  be  laid  wafte,  that  they  might  find  no  fubfifl- 
ance  at  their  arrival.     Canute  being  informed  of 
thefe  precautions,  defifted  from  his  enterprize  ;  and 
William,  hearing   he  had  ..lai^    afide  the  defign, 
difbanded   his  forces  :  but  the   money  raifed  for 
their  maintenance   was   never  reftored.      On  the 
contrary,  ^  he  levied   a   new   tax   on  occafion   of 
knighting  his  youngeil  fon  Henry,  in  imitation  of 
an  eflablifhed  cuflom  in  Normandy,  where  a  pre- 
Rog.  de"^^  *  fe^^t  was  always  made  to  the  father  when  the  fon 
Moved.,       received  the  order  of  knighthood. 
Edgar  A-         WilHam  found  no  difficulty  in  faddUng  his  fub- 
thciingfets   jefe  with  any  incumbrances  they  could  bear:  he 
Paieftine.     was  now  as  abfolute  as   a  Periian  emperor ;  and 
had  nothing  to  do  but  fpeak  and  be  obeyed.     The 
Normans  knew  their  pofTeffions  depended  entirely 
upon  his  pleafure ;  and  the  Englifh  were  fo  effec- 
tually 
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tually  cruflied,  that  almoft  every  rtbbleman  of  their  ^'  ^'  *°^4' 
nation  was  executed,  imprifoned,  or  exiled.  Thoie 
very  few  who  ftill  breathed  their  native  air,  and 
enjoyed  habitations  of  their  own,  were  fo  much 
expofed  to  the  watchful  jealoufy  of  the  king^  that 
their  liberty  and  lives  exifted  on  the  moft  preca- 
rious tenure.  Edgar  Atheling,  though  there  was 
nothing  formidable  in  his  talents,  and  nothing  en- 
terprifmg  in  his  genius,  was  ftill  the  objedl  of 
William's  fear  and  fufpicion,  becaufe  he  faw  that 
prince,  even  in  the  low  ftate  of  dependence  to 
which  he  had  reduced  him,  carefled  by  his  fubjeds, 
on  account  of  his  birth,  as  well  as  of  the  amiable 
qualities  of  his  mind  and  perfon.  Edgar,  with 
the  fmall  fhare  of  difcernment  he  pofTefled,  could 
plainly  perceive  the  dangerous  predicament  in 
which  he  ftood,  and  therefore  defired  permiflion  to 
go  and  ferve  as  a  volunteer  againft  the  infidels  in 
Paleftine.  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  than 
this  requell  to  the  Conqueror,  who  not  only  ap- 
plauded his  zeal  for  the  chriftian  religion,  but  fup- 
plied  him  with  rnoney  to  defray  the  expence  of  his 
voyage ;  and  he  departed  without  delay,  accom-. 
panied  by  two  hundred  Enghfli  gentlemen,  who, 
having  loft  their  eftates  in  England,  refolved  to 
try  their  fortune  abroad.  Waifing, 

William  being  thus  rid  of  all  apprehenfion  of  rival-  wiiiiam  re- 
fliip,  and  ftill  eager  to  augment  his  own  power  and  preJen'flons 
territory,  revived  the  pretenfions  he  had  to  the  totheVe>dn 
Vexin  Francois,  which  had  been  ceded  to  his  fa- 
ther by  Henry,  king  of  France,  as  a  recompence 
for  the  affiftance  he  had  granted  to  that  prince  in 
his  diftrefles.     When  the  duke  of  Normandy  died 
in  the  Holy  Land,  PhiHp,  the  fuccefibr  of  Henry, 
took  advantage  of  William's  minority,    and  the 
troubles  which  broke  out  in  Normandy,  to  feize 
•and   appropriate  to  himfeif  this  territory,  which 
the  hurry  of  the  Conqueror's  more  interefting  af^ 
'     Numb.  X,  F  f  fairs 
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A.  c.  1084.  fairs  had  hitherto  hindered  him  to  reclaim.  Per-^ 
haps,  as  he  was  now  in  the  dechne  of  Hfe,  and  much 
incommoded  by  corpulency,  he  might  have  allowed 
his  title  to  lie  dormant  for  the  reft  of  his  reign^ 
had  it  not  been  roufed  by  feveral  petty  incidents, 
which  irritated  the  two  monarchs  againft  each  other. 
Henry,  the  youngeft  fon  of  the  Conqueror,  is  faid 
to  have  quarrelled  at  chefs  with  Lewis  furnamed 
the  Grofs,  Philip's  eldeft  fon,  whom  he  wounded 
with  the  boards  during  a  vifit  to  the  French  king, 
who  then  refided  at  Conflans  St.  Honorine,  from 
whence  Henry  and  his  brother  efcaped  by  the 
fwiftnefs  of  their  horfes.  Philip  refented  this  vio- 
lence, though  his  own  fon  had  been  the  aggreffor, 
and  ordered  his  troops  in  garrifon  at  Mante  to  crofs 
the  Eure  and  ravage  Normandy :  fo  that  William 
refolved  to  retort  thefe  depredations  -^  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  he  began,  by  the  advice  of  his  phyfi- 
cians,  to  undergo  a  courfe  of  medicines  for  the  re- 
dudion  of  his  unwieldy  bulk.  Philip,  being  made 
acquainted  with  this  circumftance,  fcolBngly  afked 
one  day  in  public,  if  the  good  woman  ©f  England 
was  ftill  in  the  ftraw  }  ai\d  this  farcafm  being  re- 
ported to  William,  he  lent  a  melTage  to  the  French 
king,  giving  him  notice  that  he  would  foon  be  a- 
foot ;  and  at  his  churching  prefent  him  with  fuch 
a  number  of  lights  *,  as  would  make  his  kingdom 
too  hot  for  his  refidence. 
jtfeets  with  In  order  to  perform  this  promife^  he  levied  a 
makes  hi^'  ftrong  army,  and,  entering  the  Ifle  of  France,  de- 
will,  and  ftroyed  and  burned  all  the  villages  and  houfes  with- 
Hermen-  ^ut  oppofition  :  then  invefting  Mante,  which  he 
•rude.  took  by  afiault,  the  town  was  plundered,  and  with 
all  the  churches  and  monafteries  reduced  to  afhes-. 
Before  the  liames  were  extinguifhed,  William  en- 

*  Alluding  to  the  cuftom  of  ihofe     tapers   at  the  altar,  upon  their  being 
days,  in  which  wttmenprcfcnted  wax    churckcd  after  lying-ia,- 
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tered  in  triumph;  and  his  horfe  chancing  to  place  ^'^'  ^^^4* 
his  fore  feet  on  fome  hot  afhes,  plunged  with  fuch 
violence,  that  the  rider  was  thrown  forward,  and 
bruifed  upon  the  pummel  of  the  faddle  to  fuch  ^ 
degree,  that  he  fuffered  a  relapfe,  and  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Rouen.  There  he  was  attended  by  g.  MaimeC' 
Gilbert,  bifhop  of  Lyfieux,  and  Goulard,  abbot  ^^^^  y^^v 
af  Jumieges,  the  moil:  fltilful  phyficians  of  the 
time  :  but,  notwithftandiiig  all  their  endeavours, 
his  diflemper  gained  ground  ;  and  they  at  laft  gave 
him  to  underftand  that  his  end  approached.  Find- 
ing he  could  no  longer  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  ufur- 
pation,  he  refolved  to  compound  with  Heaven  for 
all  the  blood  he  had  fhed,  and  the  injuftice  he  had 
committed  -,  and  diilributcd  great  part  of  the  trea- 
fure  he  had  amafled  in  alms  to  the  poor,  and  be- 
nefadions  to  churches  and  monafleries,  particularly 
to  thofe  of  Mante,  which  he  had  fo  lately  deflroyed. 
Then  he  fettled  his  laft  will,  in  which  he  bequeathed 
Normandy  and  Le  Maine  to  hi§  eldeft  fon  Robert, 
whom  he  hated  ;  but  he  faw  there  was  no  other 
inethod  to  prefer ve  the  peace  of  his  hereditary  do- 
minions. To  Henry  he  left  five  thoufand  pounds 
fberhng,  and  his  mother's  jointure,  v/ithout  one 
acre  of  territory  ;  and  though  he  would  not  pretend 
to  eftablifh  the  fucceffion  of  England,  which  he 
had  ufurped  and  oppfefTed  in  fuch  a  cruel  manner^ 
he  exprefied  his  wilh  that  the  crown  might  devolve 
to  his  favourite  fon  William,  whom  he  immediately 
difpatched  with  letters  to  arehbifhop  l^anfranc,  fol- 
liciting  that  prelate's  intereft  in  his  behalf.  To  the 
abbey  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen,  he  prefented  his 
crown  and  fceptre,  the  precious  ftone  chalice,  the 
golden  candleftics,  and  other  regalia  ufed  at  his  co- 
ronation ;  and  gave  order  for  releafing  the  earls 
Morcar,  Roger,  Siward  fon  of  Beorn,  and  Wul- 
noth^  brother  to  Harold,  who  had  been  an  hoftage 
and  prifoner  fince  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con^ 
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A.C.1086.  feflbr.     He  was  not  fo  favourably  inclined  towards 
Odo,    bifhop  of  Bayeux  ^  for  when  his  brother, 
count  of  Mortain,  interceded  in  his   behalf,  Wil- 
liam obferved,  that  he  fhould  do  an  injuftice  to  man- 
kind, in  fetting  at  liberty  that  prelate,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  a  turbulent,    ambitious  churchman, 
cruel,  vindidlive,  profligate,  and  rapacious :  never- 
thelefs,  he  yielded  to  Robert's  importunities,  and 
ordered  the  bifhop  to  be  enlarged,  though  he  prog- 
nofticated  abundance  of  mifchief  as  the  confequence 
of  his  liberty.     The  Conqueror,  when  he  had  thus 
regulated  his  temporal  affairs,  was  conveyed  in  a 
litter  to  Hermentrude,  a  village  near  Rouen,  where 
he  might  fettle  the  concerns  of  his  foul,  without 
A.  c.  1087.  j;^Qife  or  difturbance ;  and  there  he  refigned  his  breath, 
in  the  fixty-lirft  year  of  his  age,  after  having  reigned 
two  and  fifty  in  Normandy,  and  one  and  twenty  in 
England. 
His  bt.riai        His  body  was  depofited  in  a  church  at  Caen, 
and  charac-  <vvhich  he  himfelf  had  founded  -,  and  his  two  elder 
fons  being  abfent,  Henry  fuperintended  the  funeral, 
which  was  far  from  being  magnificent,  and  attended 
with  a  very  remarkable  incident.     The  corps  being 
carried  into  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  and  the  fer- 
vice  begun,  one  Afcelin  Fitz- Arthur,  a  Vavafor, 
prefling  through  the  crowd,  and  Handing  upon  a 
high  ftone,  called  with  a  loud  voice  to  the  prelates 
that  were  in  attendance,  forbidding  them  to  inter 
the  body  in  that  place,  which  was  the  area  of  his 
father's  houfe,  unjuftly  feized  by  the  Conqueror, 
whom  he  now  fummoned  before  the  divine  tribunal 
to  anfwer  for  that  adt  of  opprefTion.     The  bifhops 
immediately  enquired  into  the  nature  of  this  charge, 
and  finding  it  juft,  agreed  to  pay  the  demand  *. 

From 

*  His  death  was  no  fooner  known  fecure  their  caftlesj  and  th«  domeftlcs 
than  Henry  fnatched  his  legacy  out  of  having  robbed  the  houfhold,  ran  away: 
the  treafury  j  the  noblemen  retired  to    fo  that  the  body  was  left  naked  and 
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From  the  tranfadtions  of  William's  reign,  he  appears  ^-  ^'  '°^7. 
to  have  been  a  prince  of  great  courage,  capacity,  p®'-  ^irg- 
and  ambition,  politic,  cruel,  vindidive,  and  rapa-    ^'^^''"^' 
cious ;  flern  and  haughty  in  his  deportment ;  re- 
ferved  and  jealous  in  his  difpofition.     He  was  fond 
of  glory,  and  though  parfimonious  in  his  houfhold, 
delighted  in  pomp  ^nd  oilentation»     Though  fud- 
den  and  impetuous  in  his  enterprizes,  he  was  cool, 
deliberate,  and  indefatigable  in  times  of  danger  and 
difficulty.     His  afpedl  was  nobly  fevere  and  im- 
perious, his  ftature  tall  and  portly,  his  conftitution 
robuH,  and  the  compofition  of  his  bones  and  mufcles 
fo  ftrong,  there  was  hardly  a  man  of  that  age,  who 
could  bend  his  bow  or  handle  his  arms  *. 


unattended.  At  the  interment,  the 
ftone  coffin  was  fo  ill-proportioned, 
that  in  thnifting  down  the  corpfe,  the 
belly  burft,  giving  vent  to  fuch  an  in- 
tolerable fiench,  that  the  people  ran 
out  of  the  church,  andthepriefts  were 
©bilged  to  hurry  over  the  ceremony, 
not withftan  ding  the  convenience  of 
their  incenfe  and  perfumes. 

*  By  his  wife  Mathilda,  of  Flan- 
ders, William  had  four  fons  and  five 
dwghtersj  namely,  Robert,  duke  of 


Normandy  ;  Richard,  killed  by  a  ftag 
in  the  New  Foreft  j  William  and  Hen- 
ry, who  in  their  turns  fucceeded  him 
on  the  Englifli  throne  :  Cecilia,  abbefs 
of  a  monaftery  at  Caen;  Conftance, 
who  married  Alain  Fergant  duke  of 
Bretagne  ;  Adda,  the  wife  of  Stephen 
count  of  Blois,  whofe  fon  of  the  fame 
name  mounted  the  throne  of  England  j 
Margaret,  who  died  in  her  infancy  5 
and  Bleonora,  married  toAlphonfoi 
kiogofGallicia* 
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WILLIAM      II. 


Surnamed    R  u  f  u  s. 


4.  C.  J087, 

The  Con- 
queror fuc- 
ceeded  by 
William 
Rufus,  who 
owes  his 
erevation  to 
Xaiifranc, 
archbifbop 
.of  Cajiter- 
fjury. 


PanicI, 
Bromp. 
Hoved. 
^admer* 


ILLIAM  RuFus  v^as  overtaken  by  the  news  of 
his  father's  death,  while  he  waited  for  a 
favourable  wind  at  Witfand  ,  but  this  event  he 
thought  proper  to  conceal  in  England,  until  he  had 
taken  meafures  for  fecuring  the  crown.  Perhaps 
he  might  have  found  more  difficulty  in  afcending 
the  throne,  had  Robert  been  prefent  to  avail  him- 
felf  of  his  right  of  primogeniture  -,  for  William  was 
hated  both  by  Normans  and  Englilh,  on  account  of 
his  ferocious  difpofition.  However,  he  owed  his 
fudden  elevation  to  the  credit  of  Lanfranc,  and  the 
attachment  of  Eudes,  high-treafurer,  who  not  only 
made  fure  of  Dover,  Winghefter,  Pevenfey,  Haft- 
ings,  and  other  fortified  places,  but  alfo  delivered 
into  his  hands  the  riches  of  the  Conqueror,  amount- 
ing to  fixty  thoufand  pounds  fterling  in  money,  be- 
fides  plate  and  jev/els  to  a  great  value.  Part  of  this 
treafure  he  diftributed  among  the  churches  and  mo- 
nalleries,  according  to  the  late  king's  intention  and 
devifal,  in  order  to  attach  the  clergy  to  his  intereft, 
and  part  he  bellowed  in  largefTes  upon  the  fqldiery. 
As  it  was  found  necelTary  to  anticipate  any  defigns 
that  might  be  formed  by  Robert's  partisans,  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury  exerted  all  his  influence  in 
favour  of  William,  and  having  previoully  founded 
the  indiyiduals,  aflembled  the  majority  of  the  bifhops 
and  nobility  at  Weftminfter,  where  the  ceremony 
of  his  coronation  was  performed,  about  eighteen 
days  after  his  father's  death.  In  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  the  Englifh  nation  began  to  believe  them- 
fclycs  happily  difappoiiited  in  "their  expedlation  of 

Rufus, 
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Rufus,  who  had  hitherto  difcovered  a  mod  brutal  ^'  ^'  ''^^'' 
difpofition  ;  for  he  now  feemed  to  pay  the  utmoft 
regard  to  the  councils  of  Lanfranc,  which  were 
mild  and  wholefome,  and  altogether  calculated  for 
the  advantage  of  the  nation.  This  conduct,  how- 
ever, was  no  more  than  a  cloak,  with  which  he  dif- 
guifed,  for  the  prefent,  all  the  bad  quaUties  of  his 
father,  which  he  poflefTed  without  any  of  his  virtues, 
except  courage,  if  a  favage  ferocity  deferves  that 
appellation. 

Robert  received  the  tidings  of  his  father's  deceafe  Robenv  gs- 
at  Abbeville,  from  whence  he  forthwith  repaired  to  '^^^^^'^>'- 
Rouen,  and  took  polTeffion  of  Normandy  without 
oppofition.  This  prince  v/as  the  reverfe  of  Wil- 
liam in  every  thing  but  courage,  in  which  and  mi- 
litary capacity  he  yielded  to  no  warrior  of  his  time. 
He  was  open,  generous,  and  humane,  even  to  an 
excefs  that  became  criminal  and  pernicious  •,  for  he 
impoverifhed  himfelf  to  gratify  the  avarice  of  his 
adherents,  and  beflowed  the  mod  confiderable  go- 
vernments of  the  province  upon  noblemen  whofe 
fidelity  he  had  reafon  to  fufpedl.  Morcar  and  Ul- 
noth,  whom  Henry  had  detained  in  prifon,  notwith- 
{landing  the  Conqueror's  orders,  Robert  immedi- 
ately enlarged,  together  with  Duncan,  the  natural 
fon  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  been 
taken  in  the  courfe  of  the  war  between  the  two 
nations. 

Odo^  bifhop  of  Bayeux,  became  his  chief  coun-  Q^^i^atcj^e 
fellor  •,  but  not  contented  with  the  favour  of  the  a  confpiracy 
duke  of  Normandy,   he  repaired  to  England,    in  yrdihm, 
order  to  follicit  the  reftitution  of  his  eftate  in  that 
country,  which  William  had  confifcated.     He  not 
only  fucceeded  in  this  fuit,  but  alfo  ingratiated  him- 
felf with  William  Rufus,  whom  he  neverthelefs  re- 
folved  to  depofe.      He  took  umbrage  at  the  credit 
of  Lanfranc,  whom  he  mortally  hated  for  having 
advifed  the  Conqueror  to  prevent  his  journey  to 

F  f  4  Rome  j 
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A.  c.  J087.  Rome  •,  and  he  longed  to  raife  Robert  to  the  throne 
of  England,  becaufe  in  this  event  he  laid  his  account 
with  being  prime  minifter.  He  communicated  his 
defign  to  fome  Norman  lords,  who  had  ellates  upon 
the  continent  as  well  as  in  England,  and  thought 
they  held  them  on  a  very  precarious  tenure  under 
different  fovereigns,  whereas  an  union  of  the  two 
countries  under  one  king  would  fecure  their  pro- 
perty in  both.  This  confideration,  added  to  the 
right  of  primogeniture  and  the  liberality  of  Robert, 
eafily  determined  them  in  his  favour ;  while  the 
Englifli  noblemen,  who  were  fo  deprefled  and  def- 
perate  in  their  fortunes,  faw  nothing  but  advantage 
to  themfelves  in  fuch  a  change  ;  and  therefore  wil- 
lingly engaged  in  the  confpiracy.  Odo's  intrigues 
being  attended  with  fuch  fuccefs,  he  fent  an  ac- 
count of  his  negotiation  to  Robert,  affuring  him 
that  nothing  was  wanted  but  his  prefence,  and  a 
body  of  Norman  troops,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Engliih  crown,  from  which  he  had  been  fo  un- 
juftly  excluded.  Robert  was  extremely  well  pleafed 
with  this  intelligence,  in  confequence  of  which  he 
borrowed  a  fum  of  money  from  his  brother  Henry, 
on  a  mortgage  of  the  Contantin  ;  then  afTured  his 
uncle  he  v/ould  not  fail  to  be  in  England  with  all 
expedition,  and  in  the  mean  time  defired  he  would 

SiTompton.    prepare  his  friends  for  an  open  revolt. 

The  confpirators  of  England  trufting  to  this  af- 
furance,  began  forthwith  to  put  themfelves  in  mo- 
tion. Bath,  Berkley,  andBriftol,  were  fecured  by 
the  bifhop  of  Coutance  and  his  nephew  Mowbray. 
Roger  Bigod  rofe  in  Norfolk  •,  Hugh  de  Grente- 
mefnil  made  hirnfelf  mailer  of  the  flrong  places  in 
Leicefterfliire.  The  county  of  Worcefter  was  oc- 
cupied by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  William  bifhop 
of  Durham,  Bernard  de  Newark,  Roger  Lacy, 
and  Ralph  Mortimer  j  and,  in  a  word,  fuch  fteps 
were  taken  for  Robert's  interefl  in  different  parts 

of 
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of  England,  that  in  all  probability  William  would  ^-  ^-  ^0^7. 
have  been  dethroned,  if  Robert's  indolence  had  not  ^^[^  rwder- 
defeated  all  their  meafures.     That  prince,  inftead  tuai  by 
of  employing  his  money  in  levies  to  fupport  his  ^^bm's 
friends  in  England,    fqviandered   it  away  in  idle 
expence  and  unrequited  benefits-,    and  procrafti- 
nated  his  departure  until  the  opportunity  was  loft  ; 
while  William  exerted  himfelf  with  incredible  a6li- 
vity  to  ftifle   the   confederacy,    before   his  elder 
brother  could  arrive. 

Lanfranc  advifed  him  on  this  occafion  to  con-  And  the  in- 
ciliate  the  affection  of  the  Englifh  j  and  he  ac-  JtteriyTp- 
cordingly  amufed  them  with  magnificent  promifes,  p^efled.  ^ 
to  eafe  them  of  their  burthenfome  tolls  and  taxes, 
and  allow  them  free  liberty  of  hunting.     Cajoled 
by  thefe  profeflions,  which  were  void  of  all  fincerity, 
the  Englifh  in  general  continued  firmly  attached  to 
his  intereft,  and  the  Londoners  raifed  an  army  of 
thirty  thoufand  men  for  his  fervice.     All  the  pre- 
lates and  clergy,  influenced  by  the  archbilhop,  ad- 
hered to  his  caufe  j  and  Lanfranc  found  means  to 
detach  fome  of  the  moft  powerful  confpirators  from 
the  enterprize  they  had  undertaken.     So  that,  in  a 
little  time,  Rufus  was  enabled  to  fend  a  ftrong 
fquadron  of  fhips  to  fea,  while  he  marched  at  the 
head  of  his  Englilh  army,  againft  his  uncle  Odo, 
who  had  fortified  himfelf  at  Pevenfey,  in  hope  of 
being  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy.    The  king  invefted  the  place,  and  carried 
on  his  attacks  with  fuch  fury,  that  the  bifliop, 
afraid  of  its  being  taken  by  affault,  began  in  a  few 
days  to  capitulate ;  but  could   obtain  no  terms, 
until  he  undertook  to  put  William  in  poiTeffion  of 
Rochefter,  to  which  the  principal  confpirators  had 
retired,  under  the  command  of  Euftace  count  of 
Boulogne.     The  bifliop  being  conduced  to  the 
gate  of  Rochefter,  in  order  to  perfuade  the  go- 
vernor to  furrender,  the  count  perceived  in  his 

coun- 
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A.c.  loss.  countenance  how  much  his  heart  was  at  variance 
with  his  tongue,  and  took  him  prifoner  without 
ceremony,  as  a  traytor  who  had  betrayed  the  con- 
federates.    WiUiam,  thus  baffled  by  the  craft  of 
the  biiliop,  undertook  the  fiege  of  that  city,  which 
was  fo  vigorouily  defended,  that  he  began  to  de- 
fpair  of   facceis ;    when  an   infe6lious   dillemper 
having  crept  into  the   place,    made   fuch  havoc 
among  the  garrifon,  that  the  chiefs  were  fain  to 
furrender  on  condition  of  being  allov/ed  to  retire 
with  their  horfes  only,  though  without  any  profped: 
of  retrieving  their  forfeited  eftates.     Odo  found  a 
welcome  reception  in  I^ormandy,  and  governed 
that  dutchy  as  prime  minifter  to  Robert,  who,  in- 
ilead  of  repairing  into  England  with  a  ftrong  body 
of  Norman  forces,  according  to  the  original  defign 
of  this  confpiracy,  had  indulged  his  natural  floth 
at  Rouen,  and  fent  over  a  fmgle  veflel  with  a  few 
Ko-'dSi^*  Soldiers,  v/ho  were  all  taken  or  drowned.     After 
Ord!  vital,    the  redudliou  of  Rocheiler,  the  king  marched  to- 
wards Durham,  to  chaftife  the  biihop,  who  had 
embarked  in  the  plot^  and  that  city  being  im- 
mediately taken,  the  prelate  was  banifhed,  together 
with  all  thofe  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  projed. 
wiiiiam^s        'j^i^e  fuppreffion  of  this  revolt  confirmed  the  go- 
tyranny.       yej-nment  of  William  Rufus,  who,  far  from  per- 
forming his  promifes  to  the  Englifh,    by  whofe 
valour  and  fidelity  his  throne  was  eilablifhed,  gave 
a  looie   to    his  arbitrary   nature,    which   he   had 
hitherto  bridled,  and   loaded  them  with  the  moil: 
grievous  impofuions.     Nay,  in  the  very  article  of 
hunting,  inflead  of  abating  the  rigour  of  the  law, 
he  made  a  new  ad:,  by  which  a  man  convided  of 
killing  a  deer  v/as  punifhable  with  death ;  and  in- 
troduced the  method  of  lawing  or  maiming  dogs, 
by  which   the  people  were  effedually  debarred  of 
^hat  diverfion.      Archbifhop   Lanfranc  faw  with 

regret; 
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f egret  thefe  examples  of  his  tyranny  and  breach  of  a.c,  joSS. 
faith  *,  upon  which  he  took  the  hberty  to  remonftrate 
in  the   mod  gentle  manner,  and  in  particular  to 
remind   him  of  the   promife  he  had   made  :  but 
William  was  incenfed  at  the  freedom  of  his  exr 
poftulation,  and  from  that  inftant  the  prelate's  in- 
tereft  declined  :  though  he  did  not  long  furvive 
his  difgrace ;  and  when  he  died,  was  regretted  by 
both  nations,  as   a  pried  of  extraordinary  merit.       g.  Maimef, 
Such  was  the  credit  of  Lanfranc,  that  William,  An  attempt 
rather  than  run  the  rifque  of  incurring  his  dif-  ^fiVe^of 
pleafure,  had,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  put  a  hisminifter 
rellraint  upon  his  behaviour  ;  but  now  being  rid  of  f.fj'.^  ^^"^"^ 
that  troublefome  cenfor,  he  indulged  all  his  vicious 
appetites,  and  opprefTed  the  people  with  intolerable 
exadions,  in  which  the  clergy  bore  their  Ihare  of 
oppreffion.     He  ordered  a  new  furvey  to  be  taken 
of  all  the  lands  and  property  of  the  kingdom  -,  and 
wherever  he  found  them  undervalued  in  the  Doomf- 
day-book,  he  raifed  the  proportion  of  taxes  ac- 
cordingly.    The  inventor  and  executor  of  all  thefe 
grievances  was   one  Ralph   Lam  bard,    fon  of  a 
prefbyter  of  Bayeux,  who  had  raifed  himfelf  to  a 
place  in  the  great  council,  as  well  as  to  the  favour 
and  countenance  of  the  king,  by  making  himfelf  '^ 

fabfervient  to  that  prince's  tyranny  and  rapaciouf- 
nefs ;  but,  in  proportion  as  he  acquired  the  pro- 
tedtion  and  friendftiip  of  the  king,  he  attracted  the 
odium  and  refentment  of  the  people  ;  and  at  length 
a  fcheme  was  formed  for   his   deftrudlion.     One 
-  Ceroid,  a  bold  enterprifing  man,  decoyed  him  into 
a  boat,  on  pretence  of  bringing  him  to  the  houfe 
of  Maurice  bilhop  of  London,  whofe  chaplain  he 
had  been  •,  and  conveyed  him  on  board  of  a  fhip, 
which  weighed  anchor  immediately,  and  put  to 
fea.     Two  men  were  provided  to  afiafllnate  this  a.  c.  108.9, 
unpopular  minifler  •,  but  before  they  could  perpe- 
trate their  purpofe,  the  fhip  had  well  nigh  perilhed 
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A.  c.  ioSq.  iri  a  ftorm  ;  a  drcumilance  which,  in  thofe  fu  • 
perflitious  times,  was  looked  upon  as  an  interpo- 
fition  of  heaven  in  Ralph's  behalf.  He  did  not 
fail  to  make  the  moft  of  this  occurrence,  and  being 
endowed  .with  a  great  fhare  of  eloquence  and  infi- 
nuation,  prevailed  upon  Ceroid  to  fet  him  fafe  on 
fhore ;  he  immediately  fent  for  a  guard  from  the 
next  ftation  of  foldiers,  and,  returning  in  triumph 
to  London,  refumed  his  place  in  the  king's  favour 
Ord.  vital,   and  affecflion. 

Another  T^e  mifcarriagc  of  this  confpiracy  againft  the 

confpiracy    minifter  did  not  deter  the  fubjedls  io  much,  but 
ibmde.    "  that  feveral  prelates  and  noblemen,    incenfed  at 
feated.        William's  arbitrary  proceedings,  engaged  in  another 
defign  againft  the  tyrant :  but   this  proje6t  was 
fruftrated  almoft  as  foon  as  hatched,  by  the  mi- 
nifter's  gaining  over  fome  of  the   principal  ac- 
complices, and  banifhing  others,  one  of  whom  was 
Ivo  Taillebois,  upon  whofe  credit  all  their  hopes 
inguiph.     Qf  fuccefs  had  depended. 

The  clergy       This  plot  fcems  to  have  owed  its  original  to  the 
lllm.       refentment  of  the  clergy,  whom  the  king  fleeced 
without  juftice  or  remorfe  ;  inventing  a  new  me- 
thod of  amafllng  money,  which  had  never  been 
practifed  by  any  of  his  predeceflbrs.     He  not  only 
feized  the  annates  or  lirft-fruits  of  vacant  benefices, 
but  kept  them  in  his  own  hands  for  a  feries  of 
years  together ;  and  after  he  had  pillaged  a  diocefe 
in  this  manner,  fold  it  to  the  beft  bidder,  without 
the  leaft  regard  to  the  morals  or  capacity  of  the 
purchafer.     At  the  death  of  Lanfranc,  he  appro- 
priated the  temporalities  of  the  archbilhopric  to  his 
own  ufe,  for  the  term  of  four  years  ;  and  a6ted  in 
the  fame  manner  with  refped  to  the  fee  of  Lincoln, 
and  all  others  that  chanced  to  be  vacated  during 
his  reign  ;  without  regarding  the  complaints  which 
were  made  to  the  pope  by  the  clergy.     Indeed  this 
was  a  very  favourable  conjunfture  for  his  exercifmg 

thefe 
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thefe  adis  of  oppreflion  with  impunity,  becaufe  the  a.  c.  1^29. 
church  was  divided  by  afchifm,  and  Urban  II.  too 
much  engrofled  by  his  projed  for  a  crufade,  to  in- 
termeddle in  fuch  difputes.  C.  Thorn. 

WilUam's  avarice  was  infatiate  and  his  revenge 
implacable ;  not  contented  with  having  defrauded 
Robert  of  his  birth-right,  he  now  refolved  to  de- 
.  prive  him  of  what  he  pofTefTed.  He  was  a  ftranger 
to  the  ties  of  natural  affedlion,  and  hated  his  brother 
for  the  attempt  he  had  made  upon  the  Englifh 
throne.  Finding  his  government  firmly  eftablilhed  wiiiiam  m- 
at  home,  he  began  to  make  'preparations  for  in-  vadesthe 

'     ^  o  11^  territories 

vading    his    father's   hereditary   dominions,    and  ofhisbro- 
landed  in  Normandy  before  his  brother  had  the  therRobert. 
leaft  intimation  of  his  defign  ;  he  therefore  found 
him  altogether  unprovided  for  his  reception,  and 
took  St.  Valery,  Albemarle,  and  fome  other  places, 
without  the  leaft  refiftance.     In  this   emergency 
Robert  had  recourfe  to  the  king  of  France,  who 
marched  in  perfon  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  his 
alTiftance  -,  but  he  reaped  very  little  advantage  from 
thefe  allies.     William  found  means  to  detach  Philip 
from  the  duke's  intereft,  and  that  monarch  retired, 
leaving  Robert  more  than  ever  expofed  to  the  ca- 
lamities of  war ;  for  he  had  trufted  fo  much  to 
the  French  fuccours,  that  he  took  no  other  mea.- 
fures  for  his  own  defence.     William  continued  to 
make  himfelf  mafter  of  one  place  after   another, 
and  even  carried  on  a  fecret  negotiation  with  Conon, 
governor  of  Rouen,  who  promifed  to  put  him  in 
pofiefTion  of  that  city  ;  and  the  duke  was  on  the 
brink  of  deftrudion,  when  he  prevailed  upon  his 
younger  brother  Henry  to  ufe  thofe  arms  as  his 
friend,  which  he  had   adlually  taken   up  as    his 
enemy.     That  prince  was  incenfed  againfl  Robert, 
becaufe  he  had  feized  the  Contantin,  which  was 
mortgaged  to  him  for  the  money  he  advanced  to- 
wards the  Englifli  expedition  j  and  even  refufed  to 

pay 
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A.  a  ioSgj  pjjy  |.|^g  debt.     Henry  had  afTembled  fome  troop# 
to  do  himfelf  juftice  ;  but  the  duke  imploring  his 
afTiflance,  and  promifing  faithfully  to  difcharge  the 
obligation,  he  efpoufed  his  quarrel,  entered  Roueit 
unexpe61:edly,  feized  Conon,  whom  he  ordered  to 
be  thrown  headlong  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  and 
took  polTefiion  of  the  city  for  his  elder  brother; 
A.C.1091.  William  thus  baffled  by  the  union  of  Robert  and 
Henrv,  made  advances  towards  an  accommoda- 
tion  ;  and  peace  was  concluded,  on  condition  that 
Robert  diould  cede  to  the  king  the  county  of  Eu, 
Fefcamp,    Cherbourg,    and  all  the   other  placed 
which  he  had  reduced  on  the  coail  of  Normandy  % 
that  \¥illiam  fliould  affifl  the  duke  in  fubduing 
the  province  of  Maine,  which  had  revolted  ;  re- 
Itore  the  confiicated  Englifh   eftates  of  Norman 
noblemen  -,  and  beftow  certain  fiefs  of  that  king- 
dom upon  bis  brother  Robert :  and  lailly,  it  was 
agreed   that  the  furvivor  of  the  two  contradling 
n€r,c.e\vc:.  pg^-^-j^g  fnould  inhcHt  the  territories  of  the   de- 
c,M;.imci'-  cealed. 

How  pleafed  foever  the  king  and  the  dlike  might 
be  with  the  articles  of  this  treaty,  Henry  was  ex- 
tremely difgufted,  inafmuch  as  no  regard  was  paid 
to  his  interell ',  and  Robert  did  not  feem  inclined 
to  keep  his  promife  touching  the  payment  of  the 
Hemyjs      j^oncy   he  had  borrowed.     Incenfed  at  thefe  in- 
Mont  St.      ftances  of  difrefpedl',  he  refolved  to  take  fatisfaftiort 
wulam''^   by  force  of  arms,  and  accordingly  made  himfelf 
tod  Robert,  mafter  of  iVlont  Michael  byfurprife.     Robert,  un- 
willing to  lofe  a  place  of  fuch  importance,  pre- 
vailed upon   Vv^illiam  to  aid  him  in  reducing  th6^ 
/  cafiile,  wliich  was  fituated  on  an  inacceflible  rock- 

wafhed  ]by  the  fea,  and  twice  a  day  quite  furrounded 
by  the  tide.  While  the  two  brothers  lay  befor6' 
this  fortrefs,  which  they  could  befiege  no  other 
way  than  by  a  blockade,  William  taking  the  aif 
Oiie  day  a-horfeback,  at  fome  diflance  from  tte 
3  camp, 
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camp,  perceived  two  horfemen  riding  out  from  the  a.  c.  logi. 
caftle,  and  obeying  the  di6lates  of  his  impetuofuy, 
attacked  them  with  great  fury  ;  but,  his  horfe  being 
killed  in  the  firft  encounter,  overturned  and  lay 
upon  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  could  not 
difengage  himfelf.     His  antagonift,  while  he  re- 
mained in  this  fituation,  had  lifted  up  his  hand  in 
order  to  deprive  him  of  his  life,  when  he  exclaimed 
in  a  menacing  tone,  "  Hold,  villain,  I  am  the 
king  of  England  !"     The  two  cavaliers  were  im- 
mediately feized  with  veneration  and   awe,    and 
helping  him  up,  accommodated  him  with  one  of 
their  horfes.     William  fpringing  into  the  faddle  5 
"  Follow  me  (faid  he  to  his  conqueror)   I  will  re- 
ward thy  valour ;  and  thou  flialt  henceforth  be  my 
knight."      Mean  while  the  fiege  advanced  very 
flowly,  and  indeed  the  place  feemed  to  be  impreg- 
nable 5    when  Henry,  being  reduced  to   a  great 
fcarcity  of  fweet-v/ater,  defired  his  brother  Robert 
would  fend  him  a  fupply,  and  conquer  him  by 
arms  rather  than  by  thirft.     The  duke,  whofe  ge- 
nerous temper  he  was  well  acquainted  with,    com- 
plied immediately  with  his  requeft,  by  allowing  the 
garrifon  to  fetch  as  much  water  as  they  found  ne- 
cefTary  •,  and  at  the  fame  time  he  fent  a  pipe  of  wine 
for  his  brother's  own  drinking.   Rufus  did  not  at  all 
approve  of  this  generofity,  which  he  afcribed  to  the 
folly  of  Robert,  whojuftified  his  condud  by  ob- 
ferving  that  the  quarrel  between  them  and  Henry 
was  not  fuch  as  ought  to  deftroy  the  ties  of  na- 
tural affedlion,  and  that  they  might  yet  live  to  have 
occafion  for  a  brother's  affiftance.     After  a  very 
tedious  fiege  the  eaflle  was  furrendered  ;  and  Henry 
retired  to  Bretagne,    from  whence   he  wandered 
about  for  two  years,  almoft  deftitute  of  attendants, 
and    fometimes  in  want  of  fubfiftence.     At  this 
period  too,  Edgar  Atheling,    who   had  returned 
from  Paleftine,  was  ordered  to  quit  Normandy^ 

and 
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A.c.  1091.  and  forbid  to  enter  England  at  his  peril ;  fo  that  he 
withdrew  into  Scotland,  where  he  always  met  with 
a  favourable  reception. 

During  William's  abfence  from  his  kingdom, 
Malcolm  the  Scottifh  monarch  invading  England, 
ravaged  the  county  of  Northumberland ;  and  the 
people  of  the  North  complaining  loudly  of  their 
being  expofed  to  fuch  calamities,  from  the  king's 
leaving  his  dominions,  Rufus  returned  with  all 
expedition,  and  prevailed  upon  Robert  to  accom- 
pany him  in  his  campaign  againft  the  Scot.  The 
troops  being  immediately  aflembled,  they  advanced 
againft  the  enemy,  who  retired  as  they  approached 
as  far  as  Scot- water,  where  they  received  a  meiTage 
from  Malcolm,  importing  that  he  had  nothing  to 
offer  to  William  except  a  battle ;  but  he  was  ready 
to  do  homage  as  prince  of  Cumberland  to  Robert, 
as  the  eldeft  fon  of  William  the  Conqueror.  This 
addrefs  occafioned  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it 
was  judged  expedient  to  offer  propolitions  of  peace, 
as  the  army  was  greatly  diminifhed,  and  difpirited 
by  ficknefs,  fatigue,  and  fcarcity  of  provifion,  and 
the  fleet  difperfed  and  moftly  deftroyed  by  a  tem- 
peft.  Robert,  therefore,  repaired  with  a  few  of 
his  attendants  to  the  Scottifh  camp,  v/here  he  was 
hofpitably  entertained  ;  and  Malcolm  affured  him 
that  his  army  was  raifed  with  a  view  to  make  a 
diverfion  in  his  favour  when  he  was  at  variance 
with  William ;  but  now  that  matters  were  ac- 
commodated between  the  brothers,,  he  was  willing 
to  accede  to  the  treaty  on  equitable  terms.  Thus, 
by  the  mediation  of  Robert,  peace  was  concluded 
between  England  and  Malcolm,  who  was  confirmed 
in  the  pofreifion  of  Cumberland,  for  which  he  did 
homage,  and  received  an  annual  gratification  of 
twelve  marks  of  gold.  Edgar  Atheling,  who  ac- 
companied his  brother-in-law,  was  at  the  fame 
time  reconciled  to  William,  whom  he  attended  to 

Lon- 
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London  ;  but  neither  he  nor  Robert  liking  their  ^'  ^'  ^^9^- 
reception  at  the  court  of  Rufus,  they  in   a  few 
months  croffed  the  fca  together  into  Normandy       Brompton.* 

While  William  was  engaged  in  this  ScottiQi  ex-  Difturbance^ 
pedition,  the  county  of  Glamorgan  in  Wales  was  ^"  ^'*'^^*^- 
conquered  by  Robert  Fitzhamon,  gentleman  of  his 
bedchamber,  who  had  ferved  Jeftyn  lord  of  Gla- 
morgan againft  Rees  king  of  Wales,  on  certain 
conditions,  which  he  refufed  to  fulfil  after  the  war 
was  terminated.     Fitzhamon,  incenfed  at  this  in- 
Itance  of  ingratitude  and  injuilice,  refolved  to  right 
himfelf  with  his  fword  ;  he  accordingly  affembled 
his  friends  and  adherents,    attacked  Jeftyn,    flew  chron, 
him  in  battle,  and  took  poiTefTion  of  his  country.     Waii. 

Robert,  on  his  return  to  his  own  dominions,  wniiam's 
found  his  brother  Henry  in  pofleffion  of  Domfront,  ^^'^"f^^  ^""^ 

J  L  ^  '    rapacious 

and  all  the  Contantin  ;  nor  was  he  in  a  condition  difpofition. 
to  wrefl  this  territory  from  that  young  prince,  who 
was  privately  fupported  by  William.  Rufus,  not- 
withilanding  the  fervices  Robert  had  fo  lately  done 
him  in  the  Scottifh  war,  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
debauching  the  Norman  lords  from  their  allegiance, 
and  engaging  them  to  fortify  their  caftles  for  his 
ambitious  defigns.  While  he  took  thefe  meafures 
for  paving  the  way  to  the  conqueft  of  Normandy, 
he  exercifed  his  authority  at  home  in  devifing  new 
taxes  upon  corporations ^  by  which  he  filled  his 
coffers,  and  intailed  upon  himfelf  the  hatred  and 
curfes  ©f  the  people,  Normans  as  wtII  as  Englifh  > 
for  he  fpunged  them  without  diilindlion. 

They  at  length  flattered  themfelves  that-  heaven  He  £cken5 
liad  heard  their  prayers,  as  the  king  was  feized  ""'^  ^^^p^^"^"* 
with  a  dangerous  diftemper  at  Gloucefler,  He  was 
himfelf  perfuaded  that  he  had  not  long  to  live, 
and  difcovered  fome  ligns  of  repentance.  He  even 
promifed  to  amend  his  life,  and  correct  the  errors 
of  his  government,  fhould  he  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  recover  his  health.     The  biihops  in  at- 
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A.  c.  XC91.  tendance  did  not  negle6l  this  precious  opportunity 
of  exhorting  him  to  fill  the  vacant  benefices ;  and 
he  v/as  fo  meekened  by  the  apprehenfion  of  death, 
that  he  immediately  complied  with  their  admoni- 
tions.    Robert  Bloet,  one  of  his  counfellors,   was 
promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Lincoln,  and  the  fee 
of  Canterbury  v/as   bellowed  upon  Anfelm  abbot 
of  Bee  in  Normandy,  who  chanced   to  be  at  the 
Engliih  court,  and  could  hardly  be  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  the  dignity  under  the  reign  of  fuch  an 
arbitrary  prince  \  but,  before  he  would  allow  him- 
felf  to  be  confecrated,  he  infilled  upon  the  king's 
refkoring  all  that  he  had  wrefied  from  the  church 
of  Canterbury  fince  the  death  of  Lanfranc  ^  and 
Rufus  pronnifed  faithfully  to  make  reftitution. 
He  recovers,       But  finding  his   health   returning,    he  delayed 
fe"^thefuf'   making  fatisfaction  on  various  pretences  •,  and  at 
jecT:  more     jaft  flatly  Tcfufcd  to  reilorc  the  lands  which  he  had 
and  more,     ^jienated  to  different  perlbns  :  on  the  contrary,  he 
defired   the    archbifhop  to   confirm   thofe  grants ; 
but  Anfelm  would  never  floop  to  a  condefcenfion 
which  he  thought  inconfiilent  with  the  intereft  of 
the  church  and  the  dignity  of  his  character;  and 
this  mutual   refufal   was   the  fource  of  a  quarrel 
that  produced   abundance  of  mifchief.      All  the 
maxims  of  reformation  which  William  had  avowed 
in  his  diftemper,  were  abfolutely  forgot  at  his  re- 
covery -,  the  prifoners  v>^hom  he  had  ordered  to  be 
releafed,   v/ere  now  remanded  to  clofe  prifon ;  he 
returned  to  his  old  courfes  of  profligacy  with  re- 
doubled relifii ;  his   government  was  the  exertion 
of  the  moft  defpotic  power,  manifeflied  in  all  Ihapes 
of  extortion  and  violence.     Jufliice  was  banifhed 
from  the  tribunals,  which  were  filled  with  venal 
and  corrupted  judges,  who  purfued  no  other  aim 
than   that  of  enriching  themfelves  with  the  fpoih 
of  the  people.     All  governors  and  perfons  in  office 
feemed  to  have  been  appointed  for  plundering^  not 
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prote6bing  the  fubjedl ;  the  public  money  lluck  to  -^-  ^-  ^°9»» 
the  hands  of  thole  who  managed  it  •,  all  honours 
and  rewards  were  engroffed  by  panders,  parafites, 
and  informers ;  and  no  man  could  expert  to  infi-  ^""tingd. 
nuate  himfelf  into  the  king's  favour  until  he  had  Brompton* 
fallen  out  with  honour,  confcience,  and  humanity,  ^'^^'^y- 
A  great  number  of  people  refolved  to  abandon  their 
native  country  thus  diftrefled  by  the  united  powers 
of  tyranny,  profligacy,  and  corruption  -,  but  even 
this  wretched  comfort  was  cut  off  by  an  edidt,  pro- 
hibiting fubjeds  to  quit  the  kingdom  without  the 
king's  permiflion. 

William's  infolence  and  perfidy  were  felt  by  all  his  inCo- 
mankind,  fo  far  as  they  were  concerned  with  him  J^'^^eand 
either  as  friends  or  enemies.     Malcolm  having  by  wi^ds^MaU 
his  ambaffadors  demanded  the  performance  of  the  ^^"^* 
articles   in  the  late  treaty,  touching  the  lands  of 
Cumberland  to  be  ceded  in  his  favour,  he  defired 
the  Scottifh  king  would  come  in  perfon  to  his  court 
of  Gloucefter,  where  he  (liould  have  juftice.  Mal- 
colm went  thither  accordingly,  and  was  received  in 
a  very  imperious  manner  by  Rufus,  who  gave  him 
to  underiland,  that  he  mufl  fubmit  his  caufe  to  the 
determination  of  the    Englifh  peers  :    a  tribunal 
which  the  Scot  reje6led  with  difdain,  propofing,  in 
his  turn,  that  the  difpute  fhould  be  determined  by 
the  nobility  of  both  kingdoms  aiTembled  on  the 
borders,    according    to  antient  cuftom.    Vvilliam 
v/ould  not  fubmit  to  this  equitable  propofal ;  the 
treaty  v/as  renounced,  and  Malcolm  returned  to  his 
own  country,  glowing  with  indignation  at  the  in- 
dignities he  had  undergone. 

He  forthwith  afiembled  an  army,  and  invaded  who  be- 
Northumberland,  which  he  ravao-ed  as  far  as  Alne-  ^^^sf  ^^";- 

'  O  ,  wick,  and 

v/ick,  the  fiege  of  which  he  carried  on  with  great  is  iiain  by 
vigour  until  the  garrifon  was  reduced  to  extremity  y  ^^^^'^^^o^* 
then  the  governor,  v/hofe  name  was  Morel,  de- 
manded a  capitulation,  and  on  pretence  of  prefent- 
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ing  the  keys  to  Malcolm  on  the  point  of  a  fpear, 
thruft  the  weapon  into  his  eye,  and  killed  him  on 
the  fpot :  his  fon  Edward  was  flain  at  the  fame  time, 
and  a  body  of  troops  prepared  for  the  purpofe  fal- 
lied  out  upon  the  Scotch  army,  which  being  furprifed 
at  a  time  when  they  thought  hoftilities  had  ceafed, 
and  overwhelmed  with  conilernation  at  the  murder 
of  their  fovereign  and  his  fon,  fled  with  the  utmoft 
diforder,  and  were  purfued  with  great  (laughter* 
Malcolm's  body  was  carried  in  a  cart  by  two  pea- 
fants  to  Tinmouth,  where  they  committed  it  to  the 
earth,  but  it  was  afterwards  removed  to  Dumferm- 
ling,  and  interred  in  the  church  which  he  had 
founded.  His  queen  Margaret  was  fo  affedled  at 
his  death  that  fhe  furvived  the  news  of  it  but  three 
days  •,  and  indeed  the  fate  of  Malcolm  was  very 
much  regretted  not  only  by  his  own  fubje6ls,  but 
alfo  by  the  Englifh,  among  whom  he  left  feveral 
monum.ents  of  his  liberality  and  devotion,  parti- 
cularly the  cathedral  at  Durham,  which  was  eredted 
at  his  expence.  He  was  certainly  a  prince  of  great 
courage  and  uncommon  virtue,  and  a  generous  be- 
nefador  to  all  the  Englifn  who  retired  to  his  king- 
dom from  the  tyranny  of  the  Conqueror. 

Though  this  prince  left  feveral  children  of  his 
own,  his  brother  Donald  mounted  the  throne,  and 
expelled  all  the  Englifh  whom  the  late  king  had  fo  re- 
markably favoured  ;  among  which  num.ber  was  Edgar 
Atheling,  who  retired  to  England  with  his  nephews 
the  fons  of  Malcolm.  Donald's  next  care  was  to 
affemble  an  army  and  revenge  his  brother's  death  : 
in  the  latter  end  of  fummer  he  made  an  irruption 
into  England,  and  layed  waile  the  country  with 
fire  and  fword.  Rufus  being  informed  of  thefe  ra- 
vages, fent  a  body  of  troops  againfl  him,  under 
the  command  of  Duncan,  natural  fon  of  Malcolm, 
who  then  refided  at  the  Englifn  court,  and  had 
been  knighted  by  Robert  duke  of  Normandy.  A& 

he 
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he  advanced,  Donald  withdrew  into  Scotland  ;  but  -'^•.^-  '°93' 
was  fo  clofely  purfued,  that  he  was  cbHged  to  ha- 
zard a  battle,  though  greatly  inferior  in  number  to' 
the  Englifh,  by  whom  he  was  routed,  and  com- 
pelled to  fly  to  the  weftern  ifles  for  fhelter.  Dun- 
can, by  means  of  this  vidory,  afcended  the  throne 
with  the  confent  of  the  people ;  but^  as  he  retained 
an  Englifh  guard  about  his  perfon,  the  Scots  were 
fo  incenfed  at  this  mark  of  his  partiality  to  fo- 
reigners, that  they  furprifed  and  put  them  all  to 
the  fword.  Duncan,  who  thought  this  confpiracy 
was  aimed  at  his  own  perfon,  fled  with  great  pre- 
cipitation ;  but  was  recalled  by  his  fubje6i:s,  and 
replaced  upon  the  throne,  on  condition  that  he 
fhouid  not  for  the  future  bring  any  ilrangers  into 
Scotland :  he  was  afterwards  murdered  by  Malpeit 
earl  of  Merns,  at  the  inftigation  of  Donald,  who 
refumed  the  reins  of  government.  Fordun. 

William  Rufus  being  freed  from  a  very  powerful  wiiiiam 
and  dangerous  enemy  in  the  perfon  of  Malcolm,  ^""^"^^j"; 
found  himfelf  at  leiflire  to  invade  the  territories  of  ir^nd)-. 
his  own  brother  Robert,  who,  tired  of  the  frivo- 
lous excufes  he  made  for  delaying  the  execution  of 
the  treaty,  at  length  fent  over  ambafTadors  to  infifl 
upon  the  immediate  performance  of  the  articles,  or 
jn  cafe  of  his  refufal  to  fulfil  them  without  lofs  of 
time,    to  denounce  a  war  againll  hiin  as  a  perjured 
prince,     William,  inflead  of  complying  with  this 
peremptory  demand,  rejected  it  with  difdain,  and 
invaded  Normandy  with  a  powerful  armament  : 
however,  that  he  might  have  fome  colour  for  the 
hoflilities   he  intended  to  commit,  he  propofed  an 
interview  v/ith  Robert,  to  whom  he  made  fome  pro- 
.  pofals  that  the  other  did  not  think  equitable.     A 
fecond  conference  was  opened  in  prefence  of  all 
the  barons,  who  had  witneiTed  and  fworn  to  gua- 
ranty the  treaty  ;  but  this  proved  as  fruitlefs  as  the 
former,  becaule  William  went  over,  not  with  a  de- 
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A.  c.  1093.  fign  to  efredl  an  accommodation,  but  to  make  a 
conqueft  of  the  dukedom.     Hoftilities  im.mediately 
commenced,  and  feveral  towns  were  reduced  by 
Rufus,  who  began  to  congratulate  himfelf  on  the 
near  profpe6l  of  adding  Normandy  to  his  other 
dominions,  when  the  king  of  France,  unwilHng  to 
have  fuch  a  troublefome  neighbour,  marched  with 
an  army  to  the  afliftance  of  Robert,  and  the  fcene 
A.  c.  1094.  was  immediately  changed.     They  foon  retook  all 
the  towns  and  caftles   which  Rufus  had  fubdued 
and  garrifoned ;    and   that   prince   was    fo  much 
alarmed  at  their  progrefs,  that  he  immediately  wrote 
to  England  for  a  reinforcement  of  twenty  thou- 
fand  men. 
Frlnrhkin^       Bclng  howcvcr   well   acquainted  with    Philip's 
fVomhis       difpofition,  he  refolved  to  affail  him  with  other 
Seftby     ^^^s,  vv^hich  he  could  not  withftand.     The  new 
dint  of        levies  being  aflembled  at  their  rendezvous  on  the 
^°"^^*        fea-fide,  Ralph  Lambard.  by  the  king's  diredlion, 
difencumbered  every  foldier  of  ten  fhillings  which 
he  had  received  in  lieu  of  provifion,  and  then  dif- 
banded  the  whole  body.     This  fum  was  imme- 
diately remitted  to  Rufus,  at  a  time  when  Philip 
and  Robert  had  advanced  as  far  as  Longueville,  in 
their  way  to  Eu,  where  they  intended  to  befiege 
him  ',  but   by  a  proper  application  of  the  money, 
the  French  army  was  inftantaneoufly  difTolved  j  and 
no  tranfadlion  of  confequence  diftinguifhed  this  v/ar, 
Hcveden!°'  ^^ovTi  thc  profccution  of  which    William  was  di- 
Brompton.    vetted  by  an  infurredion  in  Wales,  and  the  advice 

'""^ '""'      of  a  confpiracy  form.ed  againft  him  in  England. 
If'tht^'''^       We  have  already  feen  how  Robert  Fitzhamon, 
Weifh         earl  of  Gloucefter,   had  taken  pofTefTion  of  Gla- 
N«)rman  ^    morganfhire,  after  having  (lain  the  ungrateful  Tef- 
garrifons.      tyn.     At  the  fame  time  Roger  earl  of  Shrewfbury 
reduced  Montgomery  •,  and  his  fon  Arnulph,  hav- 
ing obtained  a  grant  of  Pembrokefhire  from   the 
king,  took  poffefTion,  and  built  the  caltles  of  Pem- 
broke, 
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broke,  Cardigan,  and  other  fortrefles,  to  fecure  his  ^-  c- 1094. 

acquifition.     The  Welfh,  however,  exafperated  at 

thele  encroachments,  fell  upon  them  in  all  quarters, 

and  expelled  the  Normans  from  all  thefe  fettlements 

but  Pembroke  caflle,  which  they  could  not  reduce  : 

they  took  Montgomery  by  aflault,  and  put  the  gar- 

rifon  to  the  fword ;  then  over- running  the  counties 

of  Cheller,  Salop,  and  Hereford,  they  ravaged  and 

burned  the  whole  country,  mafiacring  the  inhabi-  p^^.^j  ^^^ 

tants,  without  diflin6lion  of  age  or  fex.  Hemingford. 

Thefe  devailations  brought  over  William  from  Robert 
Normandy,  who  marching  directly  againft  the  in-  ^o^'^^-^y 
vaders,    entered  their  country,    and   repaired   the 
caflle  of  Montgomery ;  but  the  Welfh,  indead  of 
hazarding  a  battle,  retired  to  their  woods  and  moun^ 
tains,  from  whence  they  furprifed  his  parties  occa- 
fionally,  and  put  them   to  the  fword ;  fo  that  he 
was  obliged  to  return  with  difgrace.  He  afterv/ards 
repeated  the  attempt  with  the  fame  ill  fuccefs  ;  and 
perceiving  that  he  fhould  never  be  able  to  fubdue 
them  by  the  operations  of  a  regular  campaign,  he 
ordered  the  wardens  of  the  marches  to  encroach 
upon  them  by  degrees,  and  maintain  their  intru- 
fions  with  llrong  cailles.     Indeed  his  fecond  expe- 
dition v/as  relinquifhed  on  account  of  receiving  in- 
telligence of  the  revolt  of  Robert  Mowbray,  who, 
being  elated  with  the  vidlory  over  the  Scots  at  Alne- 
wick,  obtained   by  his  forces,  thought  the  king 
could  never  fufficiently  recompence  him  for  this 
important  fervice.      William,  whofe  foul  was   a 
flranger  to  gratitude  or  liberality,  paid  very  little 
regard  to  his  merit ;  and  Mowbray  refolved  to  take 
vengeance  upon  him  for  his  negledl,  by  removing 
him  from  the  throne,  and  fetting  the  crown  upon 
Stephen,  count  of  Albemarle,  the  Conqueror's  ne- 
phew.    In  this  defign  he  had  found  means  to  en- 
gage a  great  number  of  malcontent  noblemen  ;  and 
their  meafures  were  kept  fo  fecret,  that  the  king 
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A.  c.  1094.  f^[^  not  receive  intimation  of  the  plot,  until  he  had 

entered  Wales. 
Is  befieged,        fjc  forthwith  changed  the  objeft  of  his  enter- 
contoned    pfize,  and  directed  his  march  againft  Mowbray^ 
to  perpetual  ^^j^q  ^^d  fortified  the  caftle  of  Hamburg.     In  his 
ment.         TOUt  he  mufl  have  fallen  into  an  ambufcade  pre- 
pared by  the  revolters,  had  not  Richard  de  Tun- 
bridge,  who  was  concerned  in  the  fchem.e,  repented 
of  his  treafon,  and  warned  William  of  the  danger. 
When  he  arrived  at  Hamburg,  he  found  it  impreg- 
nable, from  the  nature  of  its  fituation -,  and  turning 
the  fiege  into  a  blockade,  ere6led  a  fortrefs  called 
Meauvoifm,  or  Bad  neighbour,  fo  near  it  as  to  pre- 
vent'fupplies  of  provifions  from  being  carried  to  the 
befieo;ed  :  and  having  furnifhed  this  new  fort  with  a 
ftrong  garrifon,  retired  with  the  reft  of  his  army.    In 
the  courfe  of  this  blockade,  Robert  formed  a  fcheme 
for  furprifing  Nevv^caftle  ;  but  his  motions  were  fo 
narrowly   watched  by  the  troops  in  Meauvoifin, 
that  inftead  of  carrying  his  point,  he  v/as  forced  to 
fiy  to  the  monaftery  of  St.  Ofwin,  at  Tinmouth, 
in  which  he  and  all  his  officers  were  taken,  after  a 
defperate  refiftance.     Morel,  his  kinfman  and  "con- 
fidant, ftill  defended  Hamburg,  until  Robert  being 
brought  before  the  gate  v/ith  a  mefiage  to  the  go- 
vernor and  Mowbray's  countefs,  who  was  in  the 
place,  importing  that  his  eyes  fhould  be  put  out, 
if  they    would  not  immediately   furrender  ;   they 
forthwith  complied,  and   Robert  was  condemned 
to  perpetual  imprifonment.     Morel  faved  his  life 
by  making  a  full  difcovery  of  the  confpi racy,  in 
confequence  of  which  a  great  number  of  unhappy 
people  were  puniQied  with  great  feverity.     Hugh, 
earl  of  Shrewfbury,  purchafed  his  pardon  with  the 
fum  of  three  thoufand  pounds.     Roger  de  Lacy 
making  his  efcape  into  France,  his  lands  were  con- 
fifcated  and   bellowed  upon  his  brother  Eu,  who 
had  continued  faithful  to  the  king  j    and  Odo, 

count 
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i^ount  of  Champagne,  was  imprifoned  and  deprived  a.  c.  1095. 
of  his  eftate.  The  count  de  Eu  being  accnfed  as  c  Maimer^ 
an  accomplice  in  this  plot,  by  Geoffry  Barnard, 
and  the  proof  deficient,  the  count  offered  to  prove 
his  innocence  in  fingle  combat ;  a  manner  of  deci- 
fion  imported  into  England  by  the  Franks  and 
Longobards,  fmce  the  Conqueft.  The  lifts  were 
accordingly  enclofed,  the  day  and  judges  appointed : 
the  duel  was  fought  at  Salifbury,  and  the  count 
being  vanquilhed,  it  was  decreed  that  he  Ihould 
lofe  his  eyes,  and  be  deprived  of  his  virility.  His 
kinfman  William  de  Alderi  being  convidled  at  the 
fame  time,  was  fentenced  to  be  hanged ;  and  de- 
clared at  the  place  of  execution,  that  as  he  hoped 
for  mercy  at  the  hands  of  God,  he  was  intirely  in- 
nocent of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge ;  and  he  was 
credited  by  the  majority  of  the  nation.  Ord.  vital. 

William  had  no  fooner  deftroyed  the  roots  of  wiiiiam's 
this  confpiracy,  than  he  found  himfelf  involved  in  ^^^lu^f 

11  1         •!        \      r  ^  witn  An- 

a  difagreeable  quarrel  with  Anielm,  archbifhop  of  feim,  arch^ 
Canterbury,  who  was  too  fcrupuloufly  attached  to  cibu 
the  immunities  and  dignity  of  the  church  ;  and  was 
indeed  a  prelate  of  a  very  haughty  difpoiition.  He 
acknowledged  Urban  II.  as  lawful  pope,  though 
he  knew  that  the  king  inclined  towards  Clement ; 
and  a  law  had  been  enaded  during  the  preceding 
reign,  to  prohibit  all  perfons  from,  acknowledging 
any  pope  without  the  king's  confent.  Anfelm  pre- 
tended that  the  king  had  no  right  to  intermeddle  in 
church -affairs  :  but  William,  far  from  fubfcribino: 
to  this  doctrine,  began  to  treat  himfo  roughly, 
that  he  defired  permiffion  to  retire  to  Rome :  this 
requeft  was  at  firft  denied,  but  afterwards  granted ; 
though  Rufus,  in  order  to  mortify  the  prelate,  fent 
an  officer  to  fearch  his  baggage,  after  he  was  on 
board,  and  feized  all  his  money,  on  pretence  of  the 
law  v/hich  forbad  the  exportation  of  filver.  Im- 
mediately after  Anfelm's  departure,  he  appro- 
priated to  his  own  ufe  the  temporalities  of  the  fee, 

which 
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A.  c.  1095.  ■V7hich  he  enjoyed  all  the  remaining  part  of  his 
life  ;  while  the  exafperated  prelate  employed  all 
his  intereit  with  the  pope  to  embroil  William  v/ith 
his  fubje6ls  ^  but  finding  Urban  unwilling  to  en- 
gage in  his  quarrel,  he  retired  to  a  monaflery, 
where  he  remained  till  the  death  of  Rufus. 

Urban's  attention   was  too  much  engrolled  by 
the  execution  of  the  crufade,  to  intereil  himfelf  in 

lets  out  for  fuch  Unimportant  difputes.  His  fcheme  was  to 
refcue  the  Holy  Land  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Saracens  ;  a  romantic  fcheme,  with  which  he  was 
infected  by  a  fanatic  friar,  known  by  the  name  of 
Peter  the  Hermit.  The  pope  had  preached  in  the 
council  of  Clermont,  exhorting  the  nations  to  en- 
gage in  this  holy  enterprize.  An  infinite  number 
of  princes  and  noblemen  had  aflumed  the  red-crofs, 
which  was  fewed  on  the  fhoulder  as  a  badge  of 
their  undertaking  ;  and  among  the  reft  Robert 
duke  of  Normandy,  who  glowed  with  emulation 
to  diftinguifh  himfelf  in  an  expedition  on  which 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  turned.  As  he  wanted 
money  to  defray  the  neceflary  expence,  he  had  re- 
courfe  to  his  brother  William,  of  whom  he  pro- 
pofed  to  borrow  ten  thoufand  marks  of  gold,  on  a 


ii6vt::id. 


mortgage  of  his  dukedom. 


Rufus  lent  a  willing 


ear  to  his  propofal ;  but  his  kingdom  being  already 
too  much  exhaufted  by  unconfcionable  exadions, 
he  bethought  himfelf  of  another  expedient,  which 
fucceeded  to  his  wifh.  He  applied  for  a  loan  to 
the  richeft  of  his  fubjeds,  fecular  as  well  as  eccle- 
fiaftic  ;  and  his  requell  having  all  the  air  of  a  com- 
mandment, they  generally  complied,  though  not 
without  murmuring.  A  few  people,  who  pleaded 
poverty,  were  compelled  to  find  what  was  demanded 
of  them;  and  many  ecclefiaftics,  on  pretence  of 
indigence,  melted  down  the  plate  of  their  churches 
and  monafteries,  in  order  to  fuppiy  his  occafions. 
Having  in  this  manner  amaffed  the  necelTary  fum, 

he 
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he  made  a  voyage  to  Normandy,  of  which  he  took  ^'  ^'  *°9S» 
pofleirion  for  the  term  of  five  years,  according  to 
the  agreement  with  his  brother,  who,  being  thus 
fupphed,  fet  out  on  the  crufade  to  Afia  Minor,  and 
was  piefent  at  the  reduction  of  Nice,  Antioch, 
and  Jerufalem ;  on  which  occafions  he  fignahzed 
his  valour,  condudl,  and  miHtary  fldll,  above  all 
the  princes  that  embarked  in  the  expedition. 

Immediately  after  the  duke's  departure,  Wil-  wniiam^s 
liam,  as  mortgagee  of  Normandy,  demanded  of  ^"^j/^'^q^  J^' 
the  king  of  France  the  French  part  of  the  v^exin,  Waks. 
which,  he  pretended,  was  an  appurtenance  of  the 
dutchy ;  and  Philip's  refufal  was  attended  with  a 
war,  which  produced  no  remarkable  tranfadion, 
and  was  in  a  little  time  terminated  by  a  treaty, 
Rufus,  on  his  return  to  England,  made  another 
attempt  upon  Wales,  in  full  refolution  to  exter- 
minate all  the  males  of  that  nation  ;  but  he  was 
again  foiled,  and  obliged  to  defift  from  his  defign. 
The  next  expedition  he  undertook  was  of  a  more  a.  c.  1096. 
laudable  nature  :  at  leall,  if  he  did  not  perfonaily 
engage  in  the  undercaklng,  he  permitted  Edgar 
Atheling  to  raife  a  body  of  forces  to  effedt  the  re- 
iloration  of  his  nephew  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,, 
w^hich  was  ufurped  by  Donald  Bane,  the  brother 
of  Malcolm,  confequently  uncle  to  young  Edgar, 
the  true  heir,  who,  after  having  with  his  Englifb 
army  defeated  the  ufurper,  took  pofTeffion  of  the 
crown  with  the  unanimous  confent  of  the  Scottifh 
nation. 

William  was  obliged  to  revifit  Normandy,  and  Theearisof 
befiege  the  capital  of  Le  Maine,  which  had  revolted ;  Pc'^^^i^"^ 

■i    ^'        -i   ■        ^x   r  1        TTT    1    1  /-    1  Shreivlbuty 

and,  m  his   abience,  the  Welch  were  expofed  to  ravage 
terrible  calamaity  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  their  ^^^^^* 
noblemen.     Owen,  father-in-law  to  Griffith  and 
Cadogan,  kings  of  Wales,   being  difgufled  with 
thefe  princes,  had  invited  the  earls  of  Chefter  and 
Shrewfbury  into  the  country,  which  they  ravaged 

wiih 
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A.c.  1097.  ^^1^r\l\l  incredible  barbarity,  while  the  two  kings,  be- 
ing unprepared  for  fuch  a  fudden  attack,  were 
obUged  to  retire  into  Ireland  ;  and  their  departure 
leaving  their  dominions  quite  defencelefs,  the 
EngUih  penetrated  into  the  ifle  of  Anglefey,  which 
they  defiroyed  with  fire  and  fword.  In  the  midfb 
of  thefe  exceiTes,  Magnus,  king  of  Norway,  hav- 
ing made  himfelf  mafler  of  the  ifle  of  Man,  reiolved 
to  make  a  defcent  upon  Anglefey ;  and  the  Englifh 
forces  attempting  to  hinder  him  from  landing,  an 
engagement  enfued,  in  which  the  earl  of  Shrewf- 
bury  being  flain,  his  troops  gave  way,  and  the 
Norwegians  took  pofTefTion  of  the  beach  ;  but  find- 
ins;  there  was  no  booty  left,  they  reimbarked  and 

Pol.  Virgil.       1  ^       ,    J  ^ 

Bromptoa.    departed. 

Mean  while  the  nation  was  afiii6led  with  a  dearth, 
which  was  the  more  feverely  felt,  as  William  chofe 
that  very  juncture  to  impofe  exorbitant  taxes  upon 
the  people,  for  defraying  the  expence  of  public 
works,  which  might  have  been  poilponed  to  a 
more  favourable  feafon. 
William  f^e  gave  orders  for  rebuilding  London-Bridge, 

m/niier-^  "  which  had  been  demolifhedby  torrents  ^  forfurround- 
Mil.  jng  the  Tov/er  with  a  flrong  wall  and  ram.part ;  and 

for  erecting  thefliru^lure  of  Weftminfler-hall,  which, 
tho'one  of  the  largefl  in  Europe,  he,  on  his  return  from 
Normandy,  affedted  to  defpife  as  a  petty  bed-cham- 
ber.. During  his  refidence  on  the  continent,  he  had 
endeavoured  inefFedlually  to  recover  Le  Maine  by 
force  of  arms  from  Helic  de  la  Fieche,  who  had 
feized  that  province,  on  pretence  of  fome  agree- 
ment with  Robert  bx^fore  he  fet  out  for  Paleiline. 
The  Manceaux  declared  for  La  Fieche,  and  guarded 
their  palTes  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  William  could 
not  enter  their  country  ;  fo  that  a  kind  of  pyrati- 
cal  war  was  maintained,  until  William's  general, 
Robert  Belefme,  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  Helie 
in  an  ambufcade.     The  Idng  having  fecured  this 

enter- 
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cnterprifing  officer  at  Rouen,  raifed  a  great  army  ^'  ^'  ^^97* 
of  Bretons,  Flemings,  Burgundians,  Normans, 
and  Englilli,  in  hope  of  reducing  the  province, 
without  farther  oppolition  :  but,  he  met  with  a 
formidable  antagonift  in  the  perfon  of  Fulk  Re- 
chen,  count  of  Anjou,  of  whom  Helie  held  the 
county  in  vaiTalage,  and  was  obliged  to  have  re  - 
courfe  to  an  expedient,  which  he  had  pradlifed  with 
fuccefs  on  other  occafions.  In  a  word,  hepurchaled 
a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  he  was  reilored  to  the 
pofTeffion  of  Le  Maine,  in  confideration  of  fetting 
Helie  at  liberty,  with  all  the  prifoners  he  had  taken. 
The  town  of  Mans  was  immediately  furrendered 
to  William,  and  the  nobility  of  Le  Maine  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  :  Helie  offered  his  fervice  to  the 
king,  who  was  at  firfl  inclinable  to  engage  fuch  an 
active  warrior  in  his  intereft,  but  he  was  difTuaded 
by  Robert,  count  of  Meulan,  his  chief  counfelior, 
who  perhaps  was  jealous  of  Helie's  talents  ;  ^nd 
this  laft  feeing  his  offer  rejedled,  told  William  that 
fmce  he  had  no  occafion  for  his  fervice,  he  could 
not  blame  him  for  attempting  to  recover  the  pof- 
feffions  he  had  lofl.  The  king  replied,  that  he 
might  a6l  as  he  fhould  think  proper,  and  granted 
him  a  fafe -condud  to  La  Fieche,  which  he  for- 
tified without  delay.  Not  that  he  committed  any 
a6l  of  hoflility  while  Rufus  tarried  in  Normandy ; 
but  when  he  returned  to  Eno-lard,  Helie  feized 
the  very  firft  opportunity  to  renew  the  war. 

Having  firft  fecured  the  favour  of  the  Man-  Mansfor^ 
ceaux,  he  appeared  with  fome  troops  before  Le 
Mans,  and  provoked  the  Norman  garrifon  to  make 
a  falley,  in  which  they  were  routed  •,  then  entering 
the  city  pell-mell  with  the  fugitives,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  acclamations  by  the  inhabitants ; 
though  the  caftle  flill  held  out.  A  courier  dif-  a  0,1099, 
patched  by  Robert  de  Belefme  with  an  account  of 
this  furprifal,  found  William  hunting  in  the  New 
Forefl  J  and  he  no  fooner  received  the  intelligence, 
5  than 
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A* 0,1099.  ^]^2.n.  calling  aloud  to  his  attendants,  «^  You  that 
love  me,  follow  me  ;"  rode  diredljy  to  the  fea-fide^ 
near  Dartmouth,  where  he  found  a  veiTel  ready  to 
fail.  But,  the  weather  being  very  flormy,  the 
Ihip-mafter  fcrupled  to  weigh  anchor,  until  he  was 
compelled  to  put  to  fea  by  Rufus,  who  encouraged 
him,  by  obferving  that  he  had  never  he^rd  of  a 
king's  being  drowned.  Next  morning  he  arrived 
at  Barfieur,  whence  he  polled  to  Bonneville,  where 
he  aifembled  his  troops,  and  marched  to  the  relief 
of  his  garrifon  in  Le  Mans,  with  fuch  expedition^ 
that  HeUe  was  obUged  to  raife  the Tiege,  and  retire 
to  ChaiKeau  de  Loir.  Yv^iiham  inveiled  Majol,  in 
hope  of  taking  the  place  by  alTault,  in  which  he 
received  fuch  a  blow  from  a  ilone,  as  had  v/ellnigh 
deprived  him  of  his  life.  In  confequence  of  this 
Ord.vkai.  accident  he  defifted  from  the  enterprize,  and  hav- 
chron.  Sax.  'j^g  -^vagcd  thc  country,  returned  to  England, 
jerufaiem  About  this  pctiod,  thc  ctufatds  took  the  city  of 
theTruiLds.  Jerufaiem,  where  they  committed  horrid  barbari-- 
ties  ;  and,  intending  to  ered  it  into  a  kingdom,  of- 
fered the  crown  to  Robert  duke  of  Normandy, 
who  dechning  that  dignity,  they  eleded  Godfrey 
count  of  Bouillon,  v/hofe  valour  and  condud  had 
greatly  contributed  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  enterprize. 
William  duke  of  Guienne,  animated  by  the  ex- 
ample of  fo  many  princes,  and  the  glory^  v/hich  they 
had  already  acquired,  refolved  to  take  the  crofs,  and 
condud  a  ftrong  reinforcement  to  the  chriflians  in 
the  Holy  Land  ♦,  but,  as  this  fcheme  could  not  be 
executed  without  a  confiderable  expence,  which 
his  revenues  could  not  defray,  he  had  recourfe  to 
the  kino-  of  England,  who  agreed  to  advance  a  fum 
of  money,  on  the  fame  terms  which  had  been  em- 
braced by  his  brother  Robert.  He  had  adualiy 
raifed  the  greateft  part  of  this  fupply,  with,  which 
he  intended  to  crofs  the  fea,-  and  in  perfon  take  pof - 
feffion  of  the  borrower's  dominions,  Vv'hen  his  voyage 
was  prevented  by  an  accident  that  was  not  much  re- 
gretted by  his  fubjeds,  J^^ 
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Jufl:  as   he  monnted  his  horfe,  in  order  to  ta-ke  A- c.  1099-. 
the  diverfion  of  hunting  in  the  New  Foreft^  he  is  ^j'j^^J^'^ 
faid  to  have  been  warned  by   a  monk  from  going  accident  ia 
abroad  that  day,  inafmuch  as  he  (the  monk)  had  p^^^^^ 
dreamed  a  ftrange  dream  that  Teemed  to  prefage  his 
majefly's  death.     Rufus,    fmihng  at  his  fuperfti- 
tion,  ordered  him  to  be  paid  for  his  zeal,  and  de- 
fired  him  to  dream  more  favourably  for  the  future. 
He  was  attended   by  Walter    Tyrrel,    a  French 
knight,  famous  for  his   archery,  who  always  ac- 
companied him  in  thofe  excurfions,   and  to  whom 
he  that  afternoon  gave  two  arrows  out  of  his  own 
hand.     Tov/ards  fun-fet  they  found  themifelves  fe- 
parated  from  the  reft  of  the  retinue,  and  the  king 
ahghted  to  wait  for  their  taking  poft  at  their  dif- 
ferent ftations  ;  when  a  ftag  palling,  he  fhot  and 
wounded  the  animal,   yet  not  fo  mortally  but  that 
he  fled,  and  William  followed,  in  hope  of  feeing 
him  fall.     As  the  fun  beamed  in  his  face,  he  held 
up  his  hand  before  his  eyes,  and  ftood  in  that  pof- 
ture  looking  at  the  wounded  deer,  when  another 
flatting  from  a  thicket,  Tyrrel  let  fly  an  arrow, 
v/hich  either  glanced  from  a  tree  or  the  horns  of 
the  ftag,  and  ftruck  the  king  into  the  heart.     He  a.  c.  hoo. 
dropped  dead  inftantaneoufly,  and  the  innocent  au- 
thor of  his  death,  terrified  at  the  accident,  galloped 
away  to  the  fea-fide,  where  he  found  a  veftel,  in 
•which  he  was  conveyed  to  the  continent.    William's 
body,  being  found  by  fome  countrymen  pafling  thro* 
the  foreft,  was  laid  a-crofs  a  horfe  and  carried  to 
Winchefter,  where  it  was  next  day  interred  in  the 
cathedral  under  the  tower,  without  ceremony  or 
the  leaft  marks  of  refpeft  j  for  few  lamented  his  Maimer, 
fate,  and  none  of  the  courtiers  attended  his  fu-  B'ompton. 

1  Coutin. 

neral.  inguiph« 

Thus  fell  William,  furnamed  Rufus,  from  his 

red  hair  and  florid  complexion,  after  he  had  lived 

four  and  forty  years,    and  reigned  near  thirteen, 

during  which  he  opprefled  his  people  in  every  form 

I  "^  of 
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A.  aiioo.  of  tyranny  and  infult.  He  was  equally  void  of 
learning,  principle,  and  humanity  ;  haughty,  paf- 
fionate,  brutal,  profligate,  and  ungrateful  5  a  fcof- 
fer  at  religion  ;  a  fcourge  to  the  clergy ;  vain-glo- 
rious, talkative,  rapacious,  lavifh,  and  dilTolute, 
and  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Englifh,  tliough  he 
owed  his  crown  to  their  valour  and  fidelity,  when 
the  Norman  lords  intended  to  expel  him  from  the 
throne.  In  return  for  this  inftance  of  their  loyalty 
he  took  all  opportunities  to  fleece  and  enflave 
them  j  and  at  one  time  imprifoned  fifty  of  the  beft 
families  of  the  kingdom,  on  pretence  of  kilhng  his 
deer :  fo  that  they  were  compelled  to  purchafe  their 
liberty  at  the  expence  of  all  their  wealth  ;  though 
not  before  they  had  undergone  the  fire  ordeal.  He 
lived  in  a  fcandalous  commerce  with  proflitutes, 
profefling  his  contempt  for  marriage ;  and  having 
no  legitimate  iflTue,  the  crown  devolved  to  his  bro- 
ther  Henry,  who  was  fo  intent  upon  the  fuccefTxonj 
that  he  paid  very  little  regard  to  the  funeral  of  the 
deceafed  king  -f. 


Eadmer, 


■f  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  in  pofTefiion  of  the  archbifhopric 
of  Canterbury,  the  fees  of  Winchefter 
and  Salifbury,  twelve  rich  abbies, 
and  a  great  number  of  other  fmaller 
benefices,  which  he  had  kept  vacant 
for  his  own  ufe  :  it  cannot  therefore 
be  expefted  that  the  monks  ihould 
have  \sfrit  his  eulogium.  They  tell  us 
that  he  fet  God  and  man  at  defiance  j 
that  one  day,  feeing  fome  perfons  pafs 
the  or'deal  unhurt,  he  affirmed  that 
God  was  unjuft  in  proteding  fuch 
people,  whom  he  himfelf  knew  to  be 
guilty.  He  is  faid  to  have  denied 
Providence  j  to  have  received  money 
from  the  Jews  of  Rouen,  to  compel 
thofe  among  them  who  had  been  bap- 
tized to  refume  their  old  religion  j  to 
have  afTcmbled  the  biftops  and  rab- 
bies,  in  srder  to  difpute  in  his  pre- 


fence,  after  having  promifed  to  the 
Jews,  that  if  they  could  convince  hira 
with  their  arguments,  he  would  forth- 
with undergo  the  operation  of  circum- 
cifion  J  that  after  having  retained  va- 
cant benefices  for  feveral  years,  he  fet 
them  up  for  fale  to  the  higbeft  bidder  j 
and  upon  an  occafion  of  this  kind, 
when  two  priefts  were  bidding  againft 
each  other,  he  perceived  a  third  who 
ftood  filent,  and  aflcing  what  he  would 
give  for  the  living  in  queftion,  the 
monk  replied,  that  he  had  nothing  to 
give  5  or  if  he  had,  his  confrience 
would  net  allow  him  to  be  guilty  of 
fuch  a  flagrant  inftance  of  fimony. 
The  king,  pleafed  with  the  reply^ 
fwore  by  St.  Luke's  face  that  he  was 
the  moft  honeft  of  the  three,  and 
fhould  have  it  for  nothing.  Eadmer, 
Malmefb,  Hunting. 


HENRY 


(     4^5     ) 

HENRY       I. 

Surnamed  Beauclerc. 


rj"  A  D  Robert  beeri  in  Normandy  when  William  ^-  ^^ "°®' 
'*■  -■•  died,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  mounted  SeTi^afu^s 
the  Englifh  throne  without  oppofition,  according  to  ofthekte 
the  treaty  concluded  between  the  two  brothers,  and  ei'ea?d'/and 
ratified  by  the  principal  noblemen  of  both  coUn-  crownet!* 
tries;  but,  inftead  of  returning  home  immedi- 
ately after  the  redudion  of  Jerufale.m,  he  lingered 
by  the  way  in  Apulia,  where  he  married  Sybiila, 
daughter  of  William  count  of  Converfana,  a  lady 
renowned  for  her  beauty  and  qualifications  \  and 
while  he  indulged  himfelf  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
amiable  bride,  whofe  fortune  he  lavilhed  away 
among  his  followers,  he  loft  the  opportunity  which 
never  afterwards  occurred.  The  Englifh  nation 
was  divided  between  affe6lioii  and  intereft :  they 
loved  Robert  for  his  goodnature  and  generofity, 
but  they  dreaded  his  indolence  and  profufion  ;  and 
juftly  concluded,  from  the  fame  of  his  expenfive 
living  in  this  laft  crufade,  that  on  his  return  he 
would  be  abfolutely  deftitute  of  all  means  to  make 
good  his  pretenfions.  On  the  other  hand,  Henry 
was  a  native  of  England,  born  after  his  father's 
accelTion  to  the  throne  ;  a  circumftance  which  had 
wjeight  with  fom.e  peopje  :  but  the  great  advantage 
'which  this  prince  had  over  his  brother  was  being  on 
the  fpot,  to  take  the  firft  and  moft  necelTary  tnea- 
fares  for  the  fupport  of  his  pretenfions.  He  was 
employed  in  the  fame  diverfion,  and  in  the  fame 
foreft  which  proved  fatal  to  William,  when  he 
heard  of  that  prince's  death,  and  rode  full  fpeed  to 
N^   10,  H  h  Win- 
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A.c.  iroo.  Wirxhefler,  where  he  demanded  the  keys  of  the 
royal  treafury,  which  were  in  the  hands  of  WiUiam 
de  Breteuil,  eldeft  Ton  of  William  Fitzosborne, 
formerly  earl  of  Hereford.  That  nobleman  had 
juft  arrived  from  th«  NewForeil,  where  he  too  had 
been  hunting ;  and,  informed  of  the  king's  cata- 
ftrophe,  haftened  home  to  take  care  of  his  charge, 
v/hich  he  flatly  refufed  to  relign,  telling  Henry 
the  fceptre  of  England  belonged  to  his  brother  Ro- 
bert, for  whom  he  would  refer ve  the  treafure  and 
his  allegiance,  according  to  the  oath  he  had  taken. 
The  difpute  was  on  the  point  of  producing  hlood- 
Ihed,  when  Robert  count  de  Meulant,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  late  king's  attendants  coming  up, 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Henry,  and  compelled  Bre- 
teuil to  furrender  the  treafure,  with  part  of  which 
they  in  all  probability  hoped  to  be  rewarded  for 
their  fervice.  He  was  immediately  proclaimed 
king,  after  a  very  tumultuary  eleftion,  influenced 
by  the  populace,  which  denounced  vengeance  upon 
"*■  all  thofe  who  fhould  dare  to  difpute  his  fucceflion  5 
and  he  forthwith  began  to  exercife  the  regal  au- 
thority, in  preferring  William  Giffard  to  the  fee  of 
Wincheiler.  Then  he  and  his  partifans  fet  out  for 
London,  where  he  was  anointed  and  crowned  in 
Weftminfler  abbey,  by  Maurice  bifhop  of  London, 
-  after  he  had  taken  the  coronation  oath  ;  and  this 
ceremony  was  finifhed  in  fixty-fix  hours  after  the 
death  of  the  late  king  :  fo  much  was  Henry  afraid 
that  Robert  might  arrive  unexpectedly ;  and  anti- 
cipate his  defign. 
Henry  .  As  the  pcople  had  too  much  reafon,  during  the 

fh^nl^of  ^^^  ^^^  reigns,  to  think  that  a  king  is  very  apt  to 
Privileges,  fotgct  ot  difrcgard  his  coronation  oath,  Henry,  for 
the  farther  fatisfaftion  of  his  fubjeds,  granted  that 
fame  day  a  charter,  confirming  their  privileges,  and 
redrelTmg  fome  grievances  under  which  they  la- 
boured. By  this  deed,  which  was  authenticated  in 
the  mofl  folemn  manner,  and  tranfgribed  into  a 
4  great 
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great  number  of  copies  difperfed  all  over  the  king-  '^•ic^^co. 
dom,  he  eftablifhed  the  churches  in  pofTefTion  of  all 
their  immunities,  and  exempted  them  from  all  the 
hardfhips  they  had  fuftained  from  the  tyranny  of 
Rufus,  efpecially  that  of  being  kept  vacant  for  the 
king's  ufe,  and  afterwards  put  up  to  public  fale, 
without  any  regard  to  merit  or  capacity.  He  abo- 
lifhed  the  exceffive  fines  which  ufed  to  be  exa6ted 
from  the  heirs  of  noblemen  for  the  livery  of  their 
lands  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  exempted  the  vaflals 
of  noblemen  from  the  fame  impofition;  he  per- 
mitted all  the  vaifals  of  the  crown  to  difpofe  of  their 
children  in  marriage,  according  to  their  own  plea- 
fure,  except  to  the  king's  enemies  ;  widows  Were 
invefted  with  the  fame  privilege,  without  being 
obliged  to  pay  for  licences  from  the  crown ;  he 
granted  the  wardfhip  of  minors  to  the  mother  or 
neareft  relation  •,  he  fuppreffed  the  duty  of  mo- 
neyage, paid  once  in  three  years,  in  confideration 
of  the  king's  preferving  the  value  of  the  coin  un- 
altered ;  he  remitted  all  fines,  mulds,  and  debts  in 
the  exchequer,  ariiing  from  vexatious  profecution  ; 
allowed  the  barons  to  bequeath  their  perfonal  eftates 
by  will ;  and  regulated  the  divifion  of  efrecls  be- 
longing to  thofe  who  died  inteftate,  among  their 
wives,  children,  and  neareft  relations  :  he  mitigated 
the  fecurity  given  by  perfons  charged  with  felony 
or  mifdemeanour  \  pardoned  all  murders  and  other 
-offences  committed  before  his  coronation  •,  exempted 
the  lands  pofTelTed  by  the  military  tenants  of  the. 
crown  from  gelds,  talliages,  and  benevolences  ;  he 
reftored  the  laws  of  St.  Edward,  and  forgave  all 
'  rapine  and  depredation,  provided  the  offenders  would 
make  immediate  reftitution.  ^^**  ^^^' 

In  purfuance  of  the  fame  laudable  fcheme  of  re-  Henry  re- 
:  formation   and  redrefs,  he  expelled  from  court  all  [^"JJl'so^/ 
^the  minifters  and  inftruments  of  his  brother's  de-  the  court, 
-bauchery  and  arbitrary  power,  aod  pubHfhed  a  fe- 
vere  edid  againft  delinquents  and  adulterers,  de- 

H  h  2  nouncing 
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A-C.  uco.  nouncing  rigorous  penalties  for  fnch  tranfgrelTions, 
and  death  itlelf  to  be  inflicted  upon  fuch  as  fhould 
be  found  guilty  of  peculation.     He  abolifhed  the 
odious  curfew,  made  an  example  of  his  brother's 
wicked  minifter  Ralph  Lambard,  who  being  by  this 
time  raifed  to  the  fee  of  Durham,  was  ftripped  of 
his  dignity  and   revenue,  and  imprifoned  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  where,  however,  he  was  plen- 
tifully maintained  on  an  allowance  of  two  (hillings  a 
Ord.  Vital,   day,  the  common  appointment  of  ftate  prifoners. 
and  grants  a  ^3  Hcnry  had  been  greatly  obliged  to  the  citizens 
chL'te"rto     of  London,  in  his  acquiiition  of  the  throne,  he 
?^^a^^°^     gratified  them  with  a  charter  of  very  ample  privi- 
leges ;  and,  in  order  to  crown  the  fatisfa6tion  of  the 
people,  he  recalled  Anfelm  arc hbifliop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  was  become  extremely  popular  in  Eng- 
land, through  the  influence  of  the  monks^  by  this 
time  fettled  in  almoil  all  the  benefices  of  the  king- 
dom.    That  prelate  accepted  the  invitation  with 
tranfport,  efpecially  as  the   king   hinted   that   he 
.  fhould  have  the  chief  diredion  of  aff^airs,  and  landed 
at  Dover,  to  the  inexpreflible  joy  of  the  whole  na^ 
tion ;  but  Henry  was  a  little  confounded  when  he 
refufed  to  do  him  homage,  adhering  to  the  canons 
of  the  council  of  Bari,  which  forbad  ecclefi allies 
to  receive  invefl:itures  from  the  laity,  or  to  pay  them 
homage  on  any  account.     The  conditions  therefore 
of  their  living  together  in  a  good  underflianding 
were,  that  the  king  fhould  relinquifh  the  preroga- 
tive of  invefting  bifhops  and  abbots,  and  in  every 
thing  relating  to  the  church,  pay  implicit  obedience 
Eadmer.       to  the  pope.     Henry,  though  fhocked  at  the  info- 
lent  propofals  of  this  arrogant  pried,  who  wanted 
to  curtail  his  authority,  was  forced  to  temporize,, 
becaufe  not  yet   firmly  efliablifhed  oti  the  throne; 
for  he  knew  that  Anfelm,   by  throwing  his  intereft 
into  the  fcale  of  Robert,  might  keep  the  balance 
in  fufpence,  and  perhaps  make  the  other  end  pre- 
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ponderate.  He  therefore  propofed  that  agents  fhouW  ^-  ^-  "''*' 
be  difpatched  to  Rome,  with  a  remonftrance  to  the 
pope,  defiring  his  holinefs  to  difpenie  with  the  ca- 
nons about  inveftitures,  as  fuch  laws  were  diame-  , 
trically  oppofite  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  nation  :  and 
that  in  the  mean  time  Anfelm  ihould  enter  into  pof- 
fefTion  of  his  fee.  This  expedient  was  approved, 
and  a  kind  of  truce  concluded,  until  the  deputies 
could  obtain  an  anfwer  from  the  Roman  pontiff. 

Henry's  intereft  was  concerned  in  another  view  He  marnes 
to  maintain  the  favour  of  the  archbifhop.  He  had  ^ugiu^.^f 
acquired  the  reputation  of  a  debauchee  from  the  Makoimj 
profecution  of  promifcuous  amours ;  and  he  re-  scoda°nd. 
lolved  by  one  ftep  to  retrieve  his  charadler,  and 
llrengthen  his  title  to  the  throne.     Maude,  daugh- 
ter of  Malcolm  III.  by  Margaret,  fifter  to  Edgar 
Atheling,  had  been  brought  from  Scotland  by  her 
uncle,  and  educated  in  a  nunnery  at  Winchefter, 
under  the  eye  of  her  aunt  Chriftian.     This  prin- 
cefs  did  the  king  propofe  to  marry  -,  but  as  fhe  had 
wore  the  veil,  though  not  a  profefled  nun,  it  was 
neceffary  to  ufe  the  credit  of  the  archbifhop,  who 
aflembling  a  council  at  Lambeth,  took  cognizance 
of  the  affair  in  a  judicial  manner,  and  declared 
Maude  free  from  any  ecclefiaftical  reftri6lions ;  fo 
that  the  marriage  was  celebrated  without  further 
hefitation  *,  and  both  kingdoms  were  extremely  well 
pleafed  with  the  event.  Eadmer. 

During  thefe  tranfadions,  Robert  duke  of  Nor-  ?-°^?'.'^  ^** 
mandy  arrived  in  his  dominions,  and  refumed  the  claim  to  the 
reins  of  government  without  oppofition*,  for,  al-  E"?'^*^* 
though  they  had  been  mortgaged  to  the  late  king 
William,  Henry  did  not  choofe  at  this  conjundure 
to  claim  that  part  of  the  fucceffion.     But  Robert,  ^'  ^*  ^"^'* 
far  from  thinking  himfelf  obliged  by  this  forbear- 
ance, made  no  fecret  of  bis  refentment  againft  his 
brother,  who  had  fupplanted  him  in  his  abfence  y 
and  loudly  declared  he  would  take  the  firft  oppor- 

H  h  3  tunity 
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A.e.  iioi.  tiinity  of  doing  himfelf  juftice.  He  v/as  confirrhed. 
in  this  refolution  by  the  bifhop  of  Durham,  who  > 
had  efcaped  from  the  Tower  ;  and  feveral  Norman 
noblemen  undertook  to  fupport  his  pretenfions ;  he 
even  found  means  to  raife  a  confiderable  party 
am.ong  the  EngUfh,  and  began  to  make  prepara- 
tipns  for  invading  England.  Henry  could  plainly 
perceive  that  his  fubjeds  fiuduated  in  their  inclina- 
tions between  him  and  his  brother  ;  and  that  they 
mad€  a  wide  diftindlion  between  Robert  in  Palef- 
tine,  and  Robert  in  Normandy.  In  this  emergency 
he  had  recourfe  to  Anfelm,  who  employed  all  his 
credit  in  fixing  him  upon  the  throne ;,  he  convenecJ 
the  principal  noblemen,  Normans  as  well  as  Eng- 
lifh,  and  expatiated  with  fuch  eloquence  and  energy 
upon  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war,  and  the  lincerity 
of  Henry's  intention  to  make  his  people  happy, 
that  they  feemed  intirely  fatisfied,  and  determined 
to  be  quiet.  Neverthelcfs  it  was  no  fponer  known 
that  Robert  was  ready  to  embark,  than  the  majo- 
rity of  the  lords  declared  for  him,  and  part  of 
the  fleet  follov/ed  their  example. 

Lands  at-  '];}- J3  (^efedion  facilitated  his  defcent  at  Portf- 

J*ortlmouth«  17  1  ••11  1  i^ 

mouth,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  great  number  of 
his  brother's  fubje6ls,  who  promifed  to  rifque  their 
lives  and  fortunes  in  his  fervice  ;  and  afTured  him 
that  Henry  in  a  little  time  would  be  abandoned  by 
.  the  whole  nation.  Mean  while  the  king  exerted 
himfelf  in  alTembling  his  troops  *,  and  the  archbi- 
fhop  employed  his  eloquence  and  emiflaries  fo  effec- 
tually in  reprefenting  the  impiety  of  violating  oaths, 
efpecially  that  of  allegiance  to  a  king,  who  had 
made  fuch  concefiions  to  his  people,  that  the  whole 
army  became  flaunch  to  their  caufe,  and  a  number 
of  noblemen  and  officers  who  wavered,  were  by 
thefe  harrangues  confirmed  in,  their  fidelity  to  Hen- 
ry. The  king's  forces  thus  allured,  advanced  froni 
Pevenfey  towards  Portfmouth,  and  the  competitors 

were 
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were  foon  in  fight  of  each  other;  though  both '^•^•^*^^« 
equally  unwilling  to  hazard  a  battle,  becaufe  Ro- 
bert found  himfelf  difappointcd  in  his  expedation 
of  being  joined  by  the  Englifh,  and  Henry  did  not 
know  how  far  he  could  confide  in  his  foldiers, 
though  he  forefaw  that  his  own  perdition  nriufi  be 
the  confequence  of  his  defeat.  Anfelm  took  this  J^^  ^^^^p^^^? 
opportunity  of  offering  his  mediation,  which  was  promifed. 
inforced  by  all  the  noblemen  and  prelates  in  both 
armies  -,  and  after  fome  debate  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded,  on  condition  that  Robert  fhouki  quit 
his  claim  to  England,  in  confideration  of  Henry's 
paying  him  annually  the  fum  of  three  thoufand 
marks,  and  giving  up  the  Contantin,  v/ith  all  that  he 
poflefTed  in  Normandy,  except  Danfront,  which  he 
could  not  cede  without  breaking  the  oath  he  had  taken 
to  the  inhabitants  when  they  received  him  into  the 
place ;  that  the  adherents  of  each  party  fhould  be  re- 
ilored  to  the  lands  and  honours  they  formerly  polTef- 
fed,  whether  in  England  or  in  Normandy ;  and  that 
if  either  prince  Ihould  die  without  ilTue,  the  furvi  vor 
fhould  fucceed  to  his  dominions.  This  treaty  being 
figned  and  ratified,  the  armies  on  each  fide  were  dif- 
banded ;  and  Robert,  having  lived  two  months  in  the 
utmoft  harmony  with  his  brother,  returned  in  peace  o^d!  vifau' 
to  his  oVn  dominions.  Fior.  wig. 

Henry,  ha»ving  eftablilhed  himfelf  on  the  throne  Henry  im- 
by  virtue  of  this  accommodation,  could  not  with-  Jert  de'B^°* 
out  refentment  remember  thofe  by  whom  his  crown  lefme,  eari 
had  been  brought  into  fuch  jeopardy ;  and  though  ^nd^swr- 
he  had  executed  the  articles  of  the  treaty  even  fo  bury. 
as  to  permit  the  refloration  of  Lambard  to  the  fee 
of  Durham,  yet  he  refolved  to  punifh  every  perfon 
of  importance  who  had  joined  His  brother;  and 
that  punifhment  took  place  as  foon  as  he  could  find 
other  pretexts  for  exercifmg  his  revenge.     Robert 
de  Belefme,  earl  of  Arundel  and  Shrewsbury,  wa§ 
,;Jie  chief  aim  of  his  indignation  j  him  therefore  he 
:   '"    '     '        'H  h  4  •  beiet 
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A.C,  iioi,  ijef^i;  with  fpies,  who  took  fuch  advantages  of  his 
unguarded  expreffions  and  impetuofity  of  temper, 
that  they  fbon  found  matter  for  an  accufation,  con- 
lifting  of  five  and  forty  articles,  which  was  deli- 
vered into   his  hand  one  day  while  he  attended  at 
-    court.     He  defired  he  might  be  indulged  with  time 
to  prepare  an  anfwer  -,  bat,  inftead  of  employing 
it  for  that  purpofe,  he  fortified  his  caftles,  and  put 
himfelf  in  a  pofture  of  defence. 
He  is  ftrip-        The  king  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  pro- 
whokEng-  claimed  a  traitor,    and  marched   at    the  head  of 
lifheftate     an  army  to   befiege  his  caftle   of   Arundel,    the 
an4  dignity,  commander   of   which   defired  leave  to  fend  for 
orders  to  his  lord,  that  he  might  know  whether 
he  ihould  defend  or  deliver  the  fortrefs.     The  king 
indulged  him  fo  far,  and  left  a  fufficient  number 
of  troops  to  block  up  the  caftle,  ordering  the  bi- 
fliop  of  Lincoln  to  befiege  Tikehill,  while  he  him- 
felf advanced  into  Shropftiire,  the  greateft  part  of 
which  belonged  to  Robert  de  Belefme.     Here  he 
attacked  Bridgenorth,  counted  the  ftrongeft  place 
in  England,  and  well  fupplied  with  men,  ammuni- 
4.C.  no2,  tion,  and  provifion.     The  garrifon  confifted  of  a 
body  of  Welfti,  under  the  command  of  Roger 
Fitzcorbet,  Robert  Nevil,  and  Ulger  Grofvenor, 
who  made  fuch  a  vigorous  defence,  that  Henry  be- 
gan to  deem  it  impregnable  \,  but  the  fuccefs  which 
he  could  not  obtain  by  his  arms,  he  owed  to  the 
intereft  of  William  Pantolf,  governor  of  Stafford 
caftle,  who  being  related  to  the  commanders  in 
Bridgeqorth,  prevailed  upon  them  to  furrender  the 
Qrd,  Vital,   caftle.     While  Henry  was  employed  in  this  fiege, 
the  principal  nobility  of  England  offered  their  me- 
diation in  favour  of  Robert ;  but  the  king  would 
liften  to  no  terms  of  accommodation.     Having  re- 
duced Bridgeriorth,  he  direded  his  march  towards 
Shrewft)ury,  and  while  he  approached  the  place, 
the  earl  feeing  his  affairs  defper^te^  acknowledged 
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his  crime,  and  furrendered  at  difcretion,  flibmltting  -'^•C-i^oz* 
himfelf  to  the  mercy  of  the  king,  who  upon  his 
dehvering  up  Arundel  and  the  rert:  of  his  cailles, 
granted  him  his  life  and  a  fafe-condu6l  to  Nor- 
mandy;  but  he  confifcated  his  vail  eftate,  and  his 
brothers  were  involved  in  his  difgrace. 

Roger  earl  of  Lancafhire,   Arnulph  de  Mont-  Divers  other 
gomery,  lord  of  Pern brokefh ire,  Robert  de  Ponte- "eprf^dln 
fracl,  and  Robert  de  Mallet,  were  likewife  divefled  the  lame 
of  their  eilates,  and  banilhed  the  kingdom.  Hugh  ^^^'"'•^' 
de  Grentemefnil  thought  to  fave  his  fortune  by 
mortgaging  it  for  fifteen  years  to  the  king's  fa- 
vourite,  Robert  count  de  Meulant,  while  he  him- 
felf went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  land  ;  but 
Meulant  refufed  to  reflore  it  in  the  fequel :  fo  that 
it  was  for  ever  loft  to  Hugh's  pofterity.     By  thefe 
arbitrary  meafures  Henry  quelled  the  exorbitant 
power  of  the  noblemen,  among  whom  the  lands 
of  England  had  been  diftributed  by  the  Conqueror 
with  fuch  profufion,  that  two  or  three  of  them 
united  were  almofl  an  overmatch  for  the  whole 
power  of  the  crown  j  whereas,  by  parcelling  out 
their  forfeited  eflates  among  a  great  number  of  Jiis 
needy  adherents,  Henry  rewarded  their  attachment, 
while  he  enabled  them  to  ferve  him  more  effedlually, 
and  fubftituted  grateful  vaflals  in  the  room  of  dan-  P"g<ia'«'« 

■,         *-'  Baronage. 

gerous  rivals.  Ord.  vitai. 

All  the  nobles  in  the  land  were  more  eafily  ma-  Anfeim de- 
naged  than  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  alone ;  "^es  the 
that  prelate,  who  was  a  true  monk  and  bigot  to  of"^veftl4- 
the  power  of  Rome,  had  conceived  two  projects,  t>i^op3. 
which  could  not  be  executed  without  great  diffi- 
culty ;  the  firft  was  to  eflablilh  celibacy  among  ec- 
clefiaftics,  and  the  fecond  to  hinder  bifhops  and 
abbots  from  receiving  the  inveftiture  of  their  be- 
nefices from  the  king.     The  agents  fent  to  Rome 
returned  about  the  time  of  the  treaty  between  the 
two  brothers^    and  brought  an  anfwer  from  the 

pope, 
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AvC  1102.  pope,  infilling  upon  the  .execution  of  the  canons  ' 
againft  lay-inveftiture.  Neverthelefs,  the  king  re- 
fufedtopart  with  his  prerogative;  and  Anfelmrefufed 
to  confecrate  thebiihops  whom  Henry  had  appointed. 
This  difpute  produced  a  quarrel,  which  would  have 
been  attended  with  the  immediate  privation  of  the 
archbifliop,  had  not  his  fervices  been  fo  recent  and 
his  popularity  fo  great,  that  it  was  dangerous  to 
treat  him  as  an  outlaw.  All  hope  of  accommo- 
dation, however,  being  deftroyed  by  the  obftinacy 
of  the  parties,  Anfelm  refolved  to  carry  his  com- 
plaints in  perlbn  to  pope  Pafchal  II.  by  whofe  di- 
redion  he  had  in  all  probability  engaged  in  this  en- 
terprize.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  prelates  who 
had  quitted  their  benefices  rather  than  acknowledge 
the  king's  fupremacy  ;  and  Henry  at  the  fame  time 
fent  ambafiadors  to  defend  his  caufe  before  the 
A. c. X103.  pope:  thefe  were  Hebert  and  Robert,  bifhops  of 
Norwich  and  Litchfield,  together  with  William  de 
Warelwaaft,  an  ecclefiaftic  of  profound  learning. 
Notwithftanding  the  capacity  and  eloquence  of  thefe 
advocates,  the  pope  refufed  to  abate  a  tittle  of 
his  pretenfions,  and  even  threatened  to  excommu- 
nicate Henry,  whom  he  found  as  tenacious  of  his 
prerogative  -,  when  a  temperament  was  propofed 
'  and  admitted  ;  and  both  parties  agreed,  that  the  bi- 

.      Ihops  and  abbots  (hould  do  homage  to  the  king, 
and  that  he  fhould  recede  from  the  right  of  be- 
Mat.  Paris,  ftowing  the  invefliture  of  benefices. 
Robert  is  This  difpute  with  the  court  of  Rome  did  not 

tVeSby     divert  Henry's  attention  from  his  own  intereft  in 
bb  brother    othct  particulats.     One  of  his  chief  aims  was  to 
^''''^*        reduce  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  nobility  ;  and 
,    he  became  immenfely  rich  by  the  confifcation  of  the 
barons  who  had  declared  for  his  brother.     Among 
.   thefe  William  de  Warennc,  earl  of  Surry,  retiring 
to  Normandy,  and  complaining  to  the  duke  of  the 
great  ellate  he  had  loft  in  his  caufe  5  Robert,  who 

had 
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had  a  great  fhare  of  knight-errantry  in  his  com-  a,  c.  1103. 
pofition,  came  over  immediately  to  England  with 
eleven  followers,  in  order  to  perfuade  his  brother 
to  make  reftitution.  Henry  pretended  to  take  um- 
brage at  this  vifit,  affembled  a  covincil  extraordi- 
nary, to  deliberate  in  what  manner  he  fhould  be 
treated,  and  fent  a  formal  melTage  to  know  the 
caufe  of  his  arrival  in  England.  When  he  ex- 
poftulated  with  the  king  about  the  confifcation  of 
the  earl  of  Surry,  Henry  upbraided  him  in  very 
harfh  terms  with  a  breach  of  their  treaty,  in  grant- 
ing to  Robert  de  Belefme  his  father's  demefnes  in; 
Normandy  ;  and  Robert  began  to  find  himfelf  ina 
very  ticklifh  fituation.  The  count  de  Meulant, 
Henry's  prime  minifter,  hinted  to  him,  that  he 
had  no  other  way  of  efcaping  the  danger,  than 
that  pf  relinquilhing  his  annuity  ;  and  when  Ro- 
bert made  a  prefent  of  this  penfion  to  the  queen, 
Henry's  countenance  cleared  up,  the  earl  of  Surry 
was  reftored  to  his  honours,  and  Robert  returned 
to  his  own  dominions,  curfing  his  own  rafh,  un- 
premeditated COndud.  Ord.  vkal. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  fucceeding  year,  Henry  ex-  wiiiiam, 
hibited  another  flagrant  proof  of  his  own  avarice,  count  of 
and  hatred  to  thpfe  whom  he  knew  or  believed  to  an7ll^i% 
be  favourers   of  his  brother's  intereft.     William  cormvaii,  i§ 
count  de  Mortagne,  and  earl  of  Cornwall,  his  own  ^"""^^ ' 
coufm-german,  claimed  the  earldom  of  Kent,  as 
heir  to  Odo  bifhop  of  Bayeux,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  duke  of  Normandy  in  his  expedition  to 
the  Holy   land,  and  died  at  Palermo  in   Sicily. 
This  demand  was  made  of  Henry  at  the  very  time 
of  his  being  threatened  with  the  laft  invafion  •,  and 
the  king  had  amufed  him  with  a  favotirable  anfwer, 
until  the  Jlorm  was  blown   over,   that  William 
might  not  be  provoked  to  join  his  brother :  the 
earl  accordingly  obferved  a  llridi;  neutrality  ;  but 
jiyheA  Jie  repeated  his  claim  after  the  peace,  Henry 

fiot 
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A.  c.  1104.  j^Qj.  Qjpijy  niortified  him  with  a  flat  denial,  but  alfo 
called  him  to  account  for  fome  lands,  which  he 
affirmed  William  illegally  poffefled.  He  therefore 
inftituted  a  procefs  againft  him  ;  and  the  judiciaries, 
after  a  formal  trial,  divefted  him  not  only  of  the 
;  lands  in  quellion,  but  alfo  of  his  earldom  and  whole 

Fk-^^w^*  fortune  in  England.  William,  enraged  at  thisop- 
preiTion,  retired  to  his  county  of  Mortagnein  Nor- 
mandy, from  whence  he  ravaged  the  territories 
which  Henry  had  not  yet  relinquifhed,  according 
to  the  treaty  with  his  brother  :  fo  that  the  count 
and  Robert  de  Belefme,  at  the  head  of  two  feparate 
troops  of  adventurers,  harrafled  their  native  country 
with  continual  devaftations,  while  the  duke  of 
Normandy  had  neither  inclination  nor  means  to 
remedy  thefe  diforders  y  for  he  had  already  given 
away  all  his  demefnes  *y  except  the  city  of  Rouen, 
where  he  fpent  his  time  in  the  mo  ft  indolent  amufe- 
ments.  He  had  indeed  made  one  effort  againft 
Belefm^e  ;  but,  being  worfted  in  the  field,  he  left 
his  country  expofed  to  the  arms  of  the  vidtor,  who 
being  afterwards  joined  by  the  count  de  Mortagne, 
the  country  was  left  defolate. 
Henry  forms  jj^  ^\^[^  cmcrgcncy,  the  Norman  noblemen,  who 
making  a  had  nothing  to  expedl  from  their  own  duke,  im- 
conqueft^of  pjofed  the  afTiftance  of  Henry,  who  was  himielf  a 
fuiferer  by  thofe  depredations  5  and  he  was  not  a 
little  pleafed  with  this  opportunity  of  intermeddling 
in  the  affairs  of  Normandy,  which  he  had  long 
looked  upon  with  an  eye  of  defire.  That  he  might 
veil  his  defign  with  a  fpecious  pretext,  he  repre- 
fented  to  his  brother  in  a  letter,  that  his  condu6t 

'*  Ociericus  {zys,  he  never  refufed  be  apbed  whole  days,    otherwife   he 

j'/v  thing  that  was  in  his  power  to  mull   have  appeared  naked  }  for  his 

jrant  :  he  lavifhed  away  his  money  domeftics  abufed  his  lenity  to  fuch  ^ 

ia  fucli  a  mauner,  that  he  was  con-  degree,  as  to  fteal  his  breeches,  ftock* 

tinually  in  want,  and  fo  ill  provided  ings,  and  other  apparel, 
with  cloath!.;,  that  he  was  obliged  to 

could 
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could  not  fail  to  give  umbrage  to  his  fubjeds,  a.  c.  1104. 
inalmuch  as  he  prote6ted  a  fet  of  profligate  wretches, 
v/ho  ought  to  be  profecuted  as  enemies  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  that  the  peace  he  had  made  with  the  rebels, 
leaving  the  country  expofed  to  all  the  mifery  of 
war,  his  fubjeds  could  no  longer  regard  him  as 
their  fovereign,  unlefs  he  would  roufe  himfelf  from 
that  lethargy  of  indolence  in  which  he  was  buried, 
and  exert  himfelf  like  a  prince  who  has  the 
good  of  his  people  at  heart  *,  otherwife  he  himfelf 
Ihould  be  obliged  to  undertake  the  caufe  of  thofe 
who  had  recourfe  to  his  aflillance. 

While  he  thus  rebuked  his  brother  for  malad-  ^^"'t  in- 
mini  it  ration,  and  affumed  the  prote6tor  of  the  op-  dutchy.  ^^ 
prelTed  Normans,  he  faddled  his  own  fubjedts  with 
an  exorbitant  impofition,  on  pretence  of  maintain- 
ing the  war,  with  which  the  EngUfh  had  no  con-  * 
cern  ♦,  and  this  tax  was  levied  with  all  the  circum- 
ftances  of  rigour.  Having  aflembled  a  numerous  ord,  vitaU 
army,  and  amaffed  great  fums  of  money  for  the 
purpofes  of  corruption,  he  fet  fail  for  Normandy, 
and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Caen,  and  feveral 
other  towns,  while  Robert  remained  inadlive,  and 
junable  to  traverfe  his  intrigues,  or  flop  the  pro- 
grefs  of  his  arms.  The  duke  of  Bretagne  and  the 
count  of  Anjou  allowed  Henry  to  put  garrifons  into 
fome  of  their  frontier  places,  rather  than  make 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  whole  dutchy,  bee aufe  they 
perceived  that  no  peace  could  be  made,  except  to 
their  prejudice.  Among  thefe  the  bifhop  of  Seez 
was  the  moil  indefatigable  incendiary ;  he  had  been 
expelled  from  his  diocefe  by  the  twp  rebellions 
counts,  to  whofe  deilrudlion  he  therefore  devoted 
his  whole  intereil  and  attention,  and  he  could  nev^er 
hope  to  fee  his  revenge  accomplilhed  while  Robert 
was  left  in  poiTefllon  of  his  dukedom.  He  culti- 
vated the  good  graces,  of  Henry  with  the  mod  of- 
ficious  aifiduity  j  and  perceiving  the  fentiments  of 

.  his 
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A,c.nQ5.  i^is  ambition V  took  all  opportunities  of  inflaming 
it  with  the  moft  artful  infmuations.     He  expatiated 
on  the  miferies  of  the  country  that  groaned  under 
the  ravages  of  two  mercilefs  tyrants ;  he  exaggerated 
the  indolence  and  mifcondud:  of  Robert;   affirmed 
that  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Normandy  would 
never  be  reftored  until  it  fhould  have  changed  its 
mafler  ;    and  conjured  the  king  to  affume  the  reins 
of  government,  and  deHvcr  the  antient  fubjedls  of 
his  family  from  the  flavery  to  which  they  were  re- 
duced.    Henry  liftened  with  pleafure  to  this  re- 
monftrance,  andafFe&d  to  pity  the  diftrefs  of  the 
Normans,  which  he  promifed  to  alleviate  with  all 
his  power,  though  at  the  fame  time  he  profefTed 
the  utmoll  regret  in  being  obliged  to  take  any  flep 
to  his  brother's  prejudice, 
feenry  re-         He  now  profecuted  the  war  with  redoubled  vi- 
Engkl^d,      §^^^5  reducing  one  place  after  another  with  great 
whither  L    rapidity,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  campaign  re- 
byhb'bTo-    turned  to  England,  to  levy  frefti  taxes  and  troops, 
ther  Robert,  in  ordcr  to  finilh  the  work  he  had  fo  fuccefsfully 
"^{li^h^'    begun.     Robert  being  by  this  time  convinced  of 
rejeas.        liis  brother's  defign  to  deprive  him  of  his  dutchy, 
©rd.  Vital,   ^nd  finding  his  affairs  in  a  defperate  fituation,  took 
the  flrange  refolution  of  appealing  to  Henry's  na- 
tural affedtion,  which  he  ellimated  according  to  the 
emotions  of  his  own  heart,  and  repaired  to  England 
during  the  winter,  in  hope  of  prevailing  upon  his 
brother  to  defift  from  his  enterprize,  and  reftore 
the  towns  he  had  taken  ;  but  he  had  fo  far  mif- 
reekoned  upon  his  brother's  good  nature,  that  h'e 
found  himifelf  treated  with  the  utmofl  infolence  and 
contempt ;  and  Henry,  far  from   complying  with 
his  requeft,  gave  him  to  underftand  he  might  think 
himfelf  extremely  happy  in  being  permitted  to  ire- 
turn.     Thus  difappointed  and  defpifed,  he  quitted 
the  kingdom  in  a  tranfport  of  rage,  pouring  forth 
execrations  and  menaces,  tp  which  the  king  payed 


no  fort  of  regard. 


Not 
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Not  but  that  he  was  under  fome  apprehenfion  a.  c.  1105. 
that  Robert's  wrono-s  would  excite  the  compaffion  ■^^"''y 

o  i.  makes  2 

of  the  Enghfli  nation  ;  and  as  he  found  it  necefTary  fpeech  in  a 
to  impofe  new  taxes  for  the   profecution  of  the  ^^^"^^.^j 
war,  he  afTembled  a  general  council,  in  which  he  preiares  and 
pretended  to  have  received  letters  from  the  pope,  ^^^°'^^' 
exhorting  him  to  refcue  Normandy  from  the  mif- 
government  of  Robert,  v/hofe  failings  and  infirmi- 
ties he  painted  in  the  moil  glaring  colours  •,  and, 
amongfl  other  particularities  of  his  charader,  expa- 
tiated upon  the  contempt  which  that  prince  had 
exprelled  for  the  Englifh.     On  the  other  hand,  he 
recapitulated  the  popular  a(5lions  of  his  own  reign, 
dwelt  particularly  on  the  charter  of  privileges  he 
had  granted  at  his  coronation ;  promifed  to  govern 
them  always  by  the  mofl  equitable  laws  ^  and  con- 
cluded his  harrangue  with  obferving,  that  while  he 
was  aflured  of  the  affedlion  of  his  fubjedls,  he  fhould 
never  dread  the  machinations  of  his  enemies.     He  q  Maimer 
was  not  difappointed  in  his  expectation  of  fuccefs  Mat.  Paris. 
from  this  popular  addrefs  y  the  alTembly  thought 
«hemfelves  honoured  in  the  king's  confidence,   and 
believing  that  his  promifes  were  fincere,    unani- 
moufly  alTured  him  they  would  fpend  their  lives  and 
fortunes  in  his  fervice.     He  took  advantage  of  this 
favourable   difpofition   to  receive    new  fubfidies, 
which  enabled  him  to  make  a  confiderable  aug- 
mentation in  his  army  ;  and,  as  foon  as  the  feafon 
would  permit,  crolTed  the  fea,  in  order  to  finiih  the 
conqusft  of  Normandy. 


End  of  the  First  Volume. 
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